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PREFACE. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  author  of  this  work  was  in- 
vited to  deliver,  professionally,  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Eng- 
lish Literature.  The  lectures  then  prepared,  with  such  addi- 
tions and  corrections  as  successive  years  of  investigation  and 
study  naturally  suggested,  have  since  been  annually  repeated. 
In  preparing  them  for  the  press  the  author  has  availed  him- 
self of  every  assistance  that  other  publications  on  kindred  sub- 
jects afford.  In  investigating  the  literature  of  the  Saxons  he 
has  derived  much  assistance  from  Wrights  Anglo-Saxon  Period 
of  British  Literature^  and  Thorpes  Edition  of  Ooedmon  ;  and  in  the 
period  that  immediately  follows  the  Saxon,  Ellis's  Metrical  Ro- 
fnances,  and  Wright^s  Lyric  Poetry  and  Political  Songs  of  the  Reign 
of  Edward  L  have  been  of  equal  service.  To  Oodwin^s  Life  of 
ChaiLcer  he  also  acknowledges  himself  particularly  indebted. 

After  the  age  of  Chaucer  the  exposition  of  English  Literature 
is  so  lull,  and  the  expositors  are  so  numerous,  that  in  the  selec- 
tion of  authorities,  both  judgment  and  discretion  were  required. 
The  works  to  which  the  author  is  here  most  indebted,  are  War- 
ton^s  History  of  English  Poetry^  Pcrcnfs  Beliques  of  English  Poetry^ 
HaditCs  Lectures  on  the  Age  of  Elizabeth;  the  Lectures  of  Dr,  Drake, 
Bays  Account  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Writers  of  Oreat  Britain^ 
BumetCs  Specimens  of  English  Prose  Writers^  Hallam^s  Literature  of  the 
Fifieenih^  Sixteenih,and Seventeenth  Centuries,  and  Chambers^  Oychpcedia 
of  English  Literature;  from  the  last  of  which  a  number  of  the  illustra- 
tions and  minor  criticisms  were  taken.  He  has  also  made  Hberal 
tise  of  various  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  and  other  Reviews,  and  haa, 
as  occasion  required,  freely  consulted  the  Biographia  Brilanntca^ 


VI  PREFACE. 

Literaria,  With  aids  so  abundant,  the  author  has  still,  in  no  in- 
stance, sacrificed  his  own  judgment  to  the  opinion  of  others ;  but 
has  endeavored,  in  all  cases,  to  present  such  views  of  the  Litera- 
ture and  Literary  Men  of  Great  Britain  and  teland,  as  truth 
and  justice  seemed  to  require :  aiming,  throughout,  to  leave  a 
correct  impression  of  the  moral  influence  which  the  life  of  each 
author,  and  each  work  noticed,  is  calculated  to  produce.  He  can 
not,  however,  withhold  an  expression  of  the  deep  solicitude  with 
which  he  offers  so  important  a  production  to  the  public ;  and  in 
the  language  used  by  Burke  under  similar  circumstances,  he 
would  *  desire  one  favor,  that  no  part  of  this  work  may  be  judged 
of  by  itself,  and  independently  of  the  rest ;  for  he  is  sensible  he 
has  not  disposed  his  materials  to  abide  the  test  of  a  captious  con- 
troversy, but  of  a  sober  and  even  forgiving  examination ;  that 
they  are  not  armed  at  all  points  for  battle,  but  dressed  to  visit 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  a  peaceful  entrance  to  truth*' 


Globs  Hotel,  Brookltv, 
August,  1861. 
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THB  CELTIC  LANGUAGE — THE  ORIGIN  AND  FORMATION  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON— OH* 
MAK,  THE  CELTIC  POET — GILDAS — NENNIUS — ST.  COLUMBANUS — CJEDMON — ^JOHN 
OP  BEVERLY — BEDE — KING  ALFRED — ALFRIC,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY — 
lORMAN  FRENCH  WRITERS — MAISTRE  WACE — THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE— RHYMING  CHRONICLES — LAYAMON — ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER — ^METRI- 
CAL ROMANCES — ^BONSTRELS  OR  JONGLEURS — RICHARD  THE  IZE9T — ROGER  BACON. 

THE  English  language,  now  so  rich  in  its  literature,  is  essentially  based 
upon  the  Teutonic,  a  dialect  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Eu- 
rope at  the  dawn  of  history,  and  which  also  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Germany,  of  Holland,  and  of  Denmark.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
ttwtineiit  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,' and  gradually  spread  with  the  people  who  spoke  it,  over 
MMly  the  whole  of  Southern  Britain ;  the  Celtic,  the  language  of  the  Abo- 
ligiuea  of  the  country,  soon  shrinking  before  it  into  Caledonia,  Wales,  Com- 
^^  and  other  remote  parts  of  the  island. 

During  the  first  five  centuries  after  its  introduction  into  the  country  now 
^*Ikd  England,  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  underwent  little  change  &rther 
*J>>u  that  which  resulted  from  the  occasional  introduction  of  Latin  words  by 
Christian  missionaiies  from  the  continent ;  and  its  literature,  meantime,  was 
^vated,  chiefly,  by  members  of  the  different  religious  orders,  some  of 
whom  were  evidently  men  of  more  than  ordinary  genius.  This  early  age 
P'^nts  us  with  many  valuable  historical  chronicles,  and  theological  trea- 
^Btt,  together  with  occasional  poetical  effusions  that  well  deserve  to  be  care- 
^y  preserved. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  these  writers  more  particularly,  we  can 
"wt  forbear  to  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  Celtic  age,  and  briefly  notice  Os- 
^^  its  brightest,  and  perhaps  its  only  ornament  Without  concerning  our- 
■"V*  with  those  perplexing  questions  which  respect  Ossian's  identity,  we 
™11  assume,  according  to  Dr.  Blair  and  Lord  Kames,  that  he  really  lived, 
■kI  actually  composed  the  poems  attributed  to  him  by  Macpherson. 

The  era  assigned  to  Ossian  is  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Christian  cen- 
^,  which  places  him  two  centuries  at  least  anterior  to  any  Southern  Brit- 
■*i  writer.  He  was  the  son  of  Fmgal,  a  Caledonian  chief^  and  having  sur- 
^ved  all  the  companions  of  his  youth,  under  the  influence  of  the  "  Joy  of 
^ihT**— his  own  luminous  expression,  looked  back  upon  the  scenes  of 
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early  life,  and  breathed  forth  in  straias  of  melancholy  tenderness,  and 
deep  pathos,  all  those  chastening  recollections  which  now  burthened  his 
memory. 

The  principal  poems  of  Ossian  are  Fingal,  and  Temora,  both  of  which  are 
regular  epics,  though  they  are  comparatively  limited  in  extent.  Of  these 
poems,  as  well  as  of  the  minor  productions  of  his  muse,  the  principal  char- 
acteristics are  sublimity  and  tenderness.  They  breathe  nothing  of  the  gay 
and  cheerful  kind,  but  an  air  of  solemnity  and  seriousness  is  difliised  over 
the  whole.  Ossian  is,  perhaps,  the  only  poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  him- 
self down  into  the  light  or  amusing  strain :  he  moves  perpetually  in  the  high 
region  of  the  gi*and  and  the  pathetic.  One  key-note  is  struck  at  tlie  begin- 
ning, and  supported  to  the  end ;  nor  is  any  ornament  introduced  that  is  not 
perfectly  concordant  with  the  general  tone  of  the  melody.  The  events  re- 
oorded  are  all  serious  and  grave,  and  the  scenery  throughout  is  wild  and 
romantic  The  extended  heath  by  the  sea-shore ;  the  mountains  shaded 
with  mist ;  the  torrent  rushing  through  a  silent  valley ;  the  scattered  oaks, 
and  the  tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  moss ;  all  produce  a  solemn  at- 
tention in  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  great  and  extraordinary  events. 

We  find  not  in  Ossian  an  imagination  that  supports  itself,  and  dresses  out 
gay  trifles  to  please  the  fancy.  His  poetry,  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  writer,  deserves  to  be  styled  the  poetry  of  the  heart 
— a  heart  penetrated  with  noble  sentiments,  and  with  sublime  and  tender 
passions ;  a  heart  that  glows  and  kindles  the  fancy ;  a  heart  that  is  full  to 
overflowing,  and  pours  its  gushing  feelings  forth  unrestrained. 

Ossian,  like  Homer,  did  not  write  as  modern  poets  write,  to  please  read- 
ers and  critics :  he  sang  from  the  pure  love  of  poetry  and  song.  His  delight 
was  to  think  of  the  heroes  among  whom  he  had  flourished ;  to  recall  the  af- 
fecting incidents  of  his  hfe ;  to  dwell  upon  his  past  wars,  and  loves,  and 
friendships ;  till,  as  he  himself  expresses  it. 

There  comes  a  voice  to  Ossian,  and  awakes  his  soal.  It  is  the  voice  of  years 
that  are  gone ;  they  roll  before  me  with  all  their  deeds ; 

and  under  this  true  poetic  inspiration,  giving  vent  to  genius,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  should  so  often  hear  and  acknowledge,  in  his  strains,  the  powerful 
and  ever-pleasing  voice  of  humanity. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  the  beauties  of  the  poems  of  Os- 
sian can  not  be  felt  by  those  who  give  them  only  a  single  or  hasty  perusal. 
They  require  to  be  taken  up  at  intenals,  and  to  be  frequently  reviewed ; 
and  then  it  is  impossible  that  his  beauties  should  not  develop  themselves  to 
every  reader  who  is  caj)ablo  of  sensibility.  Those  indeed  who  have  the 
highest  degree  of  it,  will  relish  him  tlic  most.  In  the  absence  of  religion, 
and  religious  sentiment  of  every  kind,  Ossian  has  created  a  machinery  for 
himself  out  of  the  departed  spirits  of  heroes  and  friends ;  and  these  properly 
constitute  his  mythology.  The  aspect  of  these  spirits,  and  their  breathing 
iones,  are  frequently  wrought  up  to  a  height  of  sublimity  wonderfully 
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great ;   such  passages  therefore  as  the  following  abound  in  every  part  of  his 
poems  : 

A  dark  red  stream  of  fire  comes  down  from  the  hill.    Cnigal  sat  upon  the 

heaiQ ;   he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Suaran,  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes. 

His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon.    His  robes  are  of  the  cloud  of  the 

hill.     His  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames.    Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breast. 

The  stars  dim  twinkle  through  his  form ;  and  his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a 

distant  stream. 

The  attitude  in  which  the  spirit  of  Crugal  is  afterward  placed,  and  the 
speech  which  he  utters,  are  full  of  that  solemn  and  awful  sublimity,  which 
»  80  peculiarly  suited  to  the  subject. 

Dim,  and  in  tears  he  stood,  and  he  outMretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero. 
Faintly  he  raised  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Sego.  My  ghost.  Oh 
Conal!  is  on  my  native  hills;  but  my  course  is  on  the  sands  of  Ulla.  Thou  shalt 
never  talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lonely  steps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the 
blast  of  Cromla ;  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Conal,  son  of  Colga !  I  see 
the  dark  cloud  of  death ;  it  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.    The  sons  of  green 

Erin  shall  fall.     Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts Like  the  darkened 

moon,  he  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast. 

With  scenes  of  exquisite  painting  also  Ossian  abounds.  Such  is  the 
weneiy  with  which  Temora  opens,  and  the  attitude  in  which  Caibar  is  there 
■presented ;  the  description  of  the  young  prince  Cormac  in  the  same  book, 
and  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  in  Cartho. 

I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  fire  had 
refunded  in  the  lialls ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream 
of  Ciutha  was  removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook 
ttere  its  lonely  head ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from 
the  windows ;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the 
dwelling  of  Moina,  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers. 

But  Ossian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  toward  the  sublime  and  tiie 
Pathetic,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  it.  In  subjects  also  of  grace  and 
delicacy,  ho  discovers  the  hand  of  a  master.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
°wy  notice  the  following  exquisite  description  of  Agandecca,  the  tenderness 
«  which  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed. 

The  daughter  of  the  snow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of  her  secret  sigh.  She 
^rae  in  all  her  beauty ;  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Loveliness  was 
•fwind  her  as  light.  Her  steps  w(»re  like  the  music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth 
«nd  loved  him.  He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him 
ta>ecret;  and  she  blessed  the  chief  of  Morven. 

The  metaphors  of  Ossian,  such  as, 

In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring— in  war,  the  mountain  storm, 

«Mi  his  similes,  such  as, 

The  music  of  Carol  was  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past, — ^pleasant,  and 
■wimftil  to  the  soul, 

■TO  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  and  adorn  almost  every  page  of  his  poetry ; 
but  we  are  constrained  here  to  close  our  notice  of  this  venerable  poet,  and 
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we  shall  do  so  with  that  noble  ^  Address  to  the  Sun,'  found  in  Carthon, 
and  his  *  Last  Song/  at  the  close  of  his  poems. 

Oh  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my  fathers.  Whence  are  thy 
beams,  Oh  sun !  thy  everlasting  light !  Thou  comcst  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty ;  the 
■tars  hide  themselves  in  the  sky ;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western 
way ;  but  thou  thyself  movest  alone.  Who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  course  1  The 
oaks  of  the  mountains  fall ;  the  mountains  themselves  decay  with  years ;  the  ocean 
shrinks  and  grows  again;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in  heaven:  but  thou  art  forever 
the  same,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy  course.  When  the  world  is  dark  with 
tempests,  when  thunder  rolls  and  lightning  flies,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from 
the  clouds,  and  laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ossian  thou  lookest  in  vain,  for 
he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more :  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eastern  clouds, 
or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west.  But  thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a 
season ;  thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy  clouds,  careless  of 
the  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult,  then,  oh  Sun,  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth !  Age 
is  dark  and  unlovely;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon  when  it  shinev 
through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills :  the  blast  of  the  north  is  on  the 
plain,  the  traveller  shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  journey. 

The  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the  close  of  the  '  Last  Song*  strikingly  re 
mind  us  of  a  similar  passage  in  the  Roman  poet  Ovid. 

My  harp  hangs  on  a  blasted  branch.  The  sound  of  its  strings  is  moumAil.  Does 
the  wind  touch  thee,  Oh  harp,  or  is  it  some  passing  ghost  1  It  is  the  hand  of 
Malvina !  Bring  me  the  harp,  son  of  Alpin.  Another  song  shall  rise.  My  soul 
shall  depart  in  the  sound.  My  fathers  shall  hear  it  in  their  airy  hall.  Their  dim 
fkces  shall  hang,  with  joy,  fVom  their  clouds ;  and  their  hands  receive  their  son.  The 
aged  oak  bends  over  the  stream.  It  sighs  with  all  its  moss.  The  withered  fern 
whistles  near,  and  mixes,  as  it  waves,  with  Ossian's  hair. 

Strike  the  harp,  and  raise  the  song ;  be  near,  with  all  your  wings,  ye  winds.  Bear 
the  mournful  sound  away  to  Fingal's  airy  hall.  Bear  it  to  Fingal's  hall,  that  he 
may  hear  the  voice  of  his  son ;  the  voice  of  him  that  praised  the  mighty. 

The  blast  of  the  north  opens  thy  gates.  Oh  king !  I  behold  thee  sitting  on  mists 
dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine  arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant 
It  is  like  the  watery  cloud  when  we  see  the  stars  behind  it  with  their  weeping  eyes. 
Thy  shield  is  the  aged  moon :  thy  sword,  a  vapor  half  kindled  with  fire.  Dim  and 
feeble  is  the  chief  who  travelled  in  brightness  before !  But  thy  steps  are  on  the 
winds  of  the  desert.  Thy  storms  are  darkening  in  thy  hand.  Thou  takest  the 
sun  in  thy  wrath,  and  hidest  him  in  thy  clouds.  The  sons  of  little  men  are  aiVaid. 
A  thousand  showers  descend.  But  when  thou  comest  forth  in  thy  mildness,  the 
gate  of  the  morning  is  near  thy  course.  The  sun  laughs  in  his  blue  fields.  The 
gray  stream  winds  in  its  vale.  The  bushes  shake  their  green  heads  in  the  wind.  The 
Toes  bound  toward  the  desert. 

There  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath !  The  stormy  winds  abate !  I  hear  the  voice  of 
Pingal.  Long  has  it  been  absent  from  mine  car !  '  Come,  Ossian,  come  away,'  he 
says.  Fingal  has  received  his  fame.  We  passed  away  like  fiames  that  shone  for  a 
season.  Our  departure  was  in  renown.  Though  the  plains  of  our  battles  are  dark 
and  silent,  our  fame  is  in  the  four  gray  stones.  The  voice  of  Ossian  has  been  heard. 
The  harp  has  been  strung  in  Selma !  '  Come,  Ossian,  come  away,'  he  says ;  *  come, 
fly  with  thy  fathers  on  clouds.'  I  come,  I  come,  thou  king  of  men !  The  life  of 
Ossian  fails.  I  begin  to  vanish  on  Cona.  My  steps  are  not  seen  in  Selma.  Beside 
tlie  stone  of  Mora  I  shall  fkll  asleep.  The  winds  whistling  in  my  gray  hair,  shall 
not  awaken  me.    Depart  on  thy  wings,  0  wind,  thou  canst  not  disturb  the  rest  of 
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-^he  bard.  The  night  is  long,  but  hits  eyes  are  heavy.  Depart,  thoa  rustling  blast 
But  why  art  thou  sad,  son  of  Fingal  ?  Why  glows  the  cloud  of  thy  soul  1  The 
^diiefs  of  other  times  are  departed.  They  have  gone  without  their  fame.  The 
^ODs  of  future  years  shall  pass  away.  Another  race  shall  arise.  The  people  are 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  like  the  leaves  of  woody  Morven  they  pass  away  in 
-^e  rustling  blast,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads  on  high. 

Did  thy  beauty  last,  0  Ryno  1  Stood  the  strength  of  car- borne  Oscar !  Fingal 
Jumself  departed !  The  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot  his  steps.  Shalt  thou  then 
remain,  thou  aged  bard,  when  the  mighty  have  failed  1  But  my  fame  shall  remain, 
MnA  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven ;  which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  storm,  and 
rejoices  in  the  course  of  the  wind ! 

From  this  brief  notice  of  the  poetic  genius  of  Ossian,  we  return  to  thoM 
ly  Anglo-Saxon  writers  to  whom  we  have  ahready  referred. 


GiLDAS,  the  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  time,  was  a  native  of  the  north 

of  England,  and  his  residence  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wall  of  Severus ; 

but  at  what  precise  period  he  lived,  is  uncertain.   His  calling  seems  to  have 

been  that  of  a  Christian  missionary,  but  of  his  life  nothing  &rther  is  known. 

As  a  writer,  Gildas  is  to  be  gratefully  remembered  for  being  the  author  of 

an  Historical  JSpistle,  containing  an  account  of  all  the  important  events  in  the 

bistory  of  his  native  country,  from  the  earliest  period  of  that  history  down 

to  the  year  560.     This  epistle,  though  inelegantly  written   in  the   Latin 

language,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  is  the  only  reliable  source 

whence  our  knowledge  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats  is  to  be  drawn. 

™  important  work  remained  for  many  centuries  comparatively  neglected, 

but  during  the  reign  of  Charies  the  Second  it  was  translated  into  English. 

•nd  has  since  been  more  generally  known. 

Nennius,  a  contemporary  of  Gildas,  was  the  reputed  author  of  some 
«»nparatively  unimportant  tracts ;  but  with  regard  to  this  writer  himself 
™  also  of  the  productions  of  his  pen,  so  much  imcertainty  prevails  that 
W)  arther  notice  of  him  is  deemed  necessary. 

St.  Columbanus,  another  writer  of  the  same  period,  and  also  a  man  of 
much  greater  genius  and  wider  celebrity  than  either  of  his  contemporaries, 
^^88  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  his  name  is  still  embalmed  in  that  country  in 
tu«  sweetest  recollections,  for  his  vigorous  and  continuous  efforts  toward 
the  advancement  of  Christianity  throughout  his  native  island.  He  was 
•*>  »  devoted  patron  of  learning,  and  was  the  author  of  various  religious 
™^  and  some  Latin  poems,  the  merit  of  which  was  very  unusual  when 
^  consider  the  period  at  which  the  author  wrote.  Neither  of  the  three 
enters  just  mentioned,  can,  however,  justly  be  considered  as  Anglo-Saxon 
•'thore,  for  they  all  wrote  in  the  Latin  language. 

C.A)Moi7,  the  next  author  to  be  noticed,  may,  therefore,  properly  be  con- 
"dered  the  first  ivriter  who  distinguished  himself  among  the  British 
Anglo-Saxons. 
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Csedmon  was  a  monk  of  Whitby,  r.ud  was  originally  of  so  comparatively 
low  and  obscure  circumstances,  as  to  be  a  menial  in  public  service.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  engaged  when  his  talents  were  first  developed,  according  to 
the  narrative  of  the  venerable  Bede,  in  the  following  marvelous  and  ex- 
traordinary manner. 

*Caednion,'  we  are  told  by  this  author,  *was  so  much  less  instructed 
than  most  of  his  equals,  that  he  had  not  even  learned  any  poetry ;  so  that 
he  was  frequently  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  to  hide  his  shame,  when  the 
harp  was  moved  toward  him  in  the  hall,  where  at  supper  it  was  customary 
for  each  person  to  sing  in  turn.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  happened  to 
be  Caedmon's  turn  to  keep  guard  at  the  stable  during  the  night,  and  over- 
come with  vexation,  lie  quitted  the  table,  and  retired  to  his  post  of  duty, 
where,  laying  himself  down,  he  fell  into  a  sound  slumber.  In  the  midst 
of  his  sleep,  a  stranger  appeared  to  him,  and  saluting  him  by  his  name, 
said,  *Caednion,  sing  me  something.'  Csedmon  answered,  *I  know  nothing 
to  sing,  for  my  incapacity  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  my  leaving  the 
hall  to  come  hither.'  *  Nay,'  said  the  stranger,  *  but  thou  hast  something  to 
sing.'  *  What  must  I  sing  V  said  Caedmon.  *  Sing  the  creation,'  was  tho 
reply, — and  thereupon  Csedmon  began  to  sing  vei-ses  '  which  he  had  never 
heard  before,'  and  which  are  said  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

Now  we  shall  praise 

the  guardian  of  heaven, 

the  might  of  the  Creator, 

and  his  council, 

the  glory — fkthcr  of  men ! 

how  he  of  all  wonders. 

the  eternal  lord, 

formed  the  beginning. 

He  first  created 

for  the  children  of  men 

heaven  as  a  roof, 

the  holy  Creator! 

then  the  world 

the  guardian  of  mankind, 

the  eternal  lord 

produced  afterward, 

the  earth  for  men, 

the  Almighty  master. 

Csedmon  then  awoke ;  and  he  was  not  only  able  to  repeat  the  lines  whica 
he  had  made  in  his  sleep,  but  he  continued  them  in  a  strun  of  admirable 
versification.  In  the  morning,  he  hastened  to  the  bailiff  of  MTiitby,  who 
carried  him  before  the  abbess  Hilda ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  learned  men  of  the  place,  he  told  his  story,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion 
that  he  had  received  the  gift  of  song  fi-om  heaven.  They  then  expounded 
to  him,  in  his  mother  tongue,  a  portion  of  Scripture,  which  he  was  required 
to  repeat  in  verse.  Caedmon  went  home  with  his  task,  and  the  next  mom- 
ing  he  produced  a  poem  which  excelled  in  beauty,  all  that  they  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  hear.  He  afterward  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  ab- 
bess Hilda,  and  became  a  monk  of  her  house ;  and  she  ordered  him  to 
transfer  into  verse  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history.  We  are  told  that  he 
was  continually  occupied  in  repeating  to  himself  what  he  heard,  and,  *  like 
a  clean  animal,  ruminating  it,  he  turned  it  into  most  sweet  verse.' 

Caedmon  thus  composed  many  poems  on  the  Bible  histories,  and  on  miscel- 
laneous religious  subjects,  and  some  of  these  have  been  preserved.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Fall  of  Man  is  not  unlike  that  which  is  given  in  ^  Paradise 
Lost,'  and  the  following  passage,  in  it  might  almost  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  foundation  of  a  corresponding  passage  in  Milton's  sublime  Epia 
It  is  that  in  which  Satan  is  described  as  reviving  from  the  consternation  of 
overthrow,  and  in  English  is  as  follows : 

SATAN'S  SPEECH. 

Boiled  within  him 

his  thoughts  about  his  heart; 

Hot  was  without  him 

his  dire  punishment. 

Then  spake  he  words: 

This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 

that  other  that  we  formerly  knew, 

high  in  heaven's  kingdom, 

Which  my  master  bestowed  on  me, 

though  we  it,  for  the  Ali-powerfVil, 

may  not  possess. 

We  must  cede  our  realm ; 

yet  hath  he  not  done  rightly, 

that  ho  hath  struck  us  down 

to  the  fiery  abyss 

of  the  hot  hell, 

bereft  us  of  heaven's  kingdom, 

hath  decreed 

to  people  it 

with  mankind. 

That  is  to  me  of  sorrows  the  greatest, 

that  Adam 

who  was  wrought  of  earth, 

shall  possess 

my  strong  seat; 

that  it  shall  be  to  him  in  delight, 

and  we  endure  this  torment, 

misery  in  this  hell. 

Oh !  had  I  the  power  of  my  hands, 

then  with  this  host  I 

But  round  me  lie 

iron  bonds; 

presseth  this  cord  of  chain; 

I  am  powerless! 

me  have  so  hard 

the  clasps  of  hell 

ao  firmly  grasped! 
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Here  is  a  vast  fire 

above  and  underacath; 

never  did  I  see 

a  loathier  landskip; 

the  flame  abateth  not, 

hot  over  hell. 

Me  hath  the  clasping  of  these  rings 

this  hard  polished  band, 

impeded  in  my  course, 

debarred  me  from  my  way. 

My  feet  are  bound, 

my  hands  manacled; 

Of  these  hell  doors  are 

the  ways  obstructed ; 

so  that  with  aught  I  can  not 

A*om  these  limb-bonds  escape. 

About  me  lie 

huge  gratings 

of  hard  iron, 

forged  with  heat, 

with  which  me  God 

hath  fastened  by  the  neck. 

Thus  perceive  I  that  \ie  knoweth  my  mind, 

and  that  he  knew  also, 

the  Lord  of  hosts, 

that  should  ns  through  Adam 

evil  befall. 

About  the  realm  of  heaven, 

where  I  had  power  of  my  hands. 

The  specimen  of  Csedmon's  writing  here  given,  may  serve  as  a  general 
one  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  neither  in  meas- 
ured feet,  hke  Latin  verse,  nor  rhymed,  but  that  the  only  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  it  from  prose,  is  a  regular  alliteration  in  the  original,  so 
Arranged  that  in  every  couplet  there  should  be  two  principal  words  in 
the  line  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  and  that  this  letter  must  also  be 
the  initial  of  the  first  word  on  which  the  stress  of  the  voice  Mk  in  the  sec- 
ond line. 

A  few  more  names  of  inferior  order,  such  as  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of  Malms- 
berry,  Coilfrid,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  and  Felix  of  Croyland,  bring  down  the 
list  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers  to  the  celebrated  John  of  Beverly,  and  the  vene- 
rable Bede. 

John  of  Beverlt  was  descended  &om  a  noble  &mily,  and  was  bom  at 
Harpham,in  Northumberland,  near  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
evidence  of  genius  which  he  early  evinced,  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  instructed  in  the  learned  languages  by 
that  prelate  in  person ;  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  attainments,  that  he 
soon  came  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age.  On  his 
retmn  to  his  native  country,  in  685,  he  was  preferred  by  Alfred,  king  of 
Nortbimiberland,  to  the  see  of  Haxam;  and  in   687,  two  years  after 
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ward,  he  was  translated  by  the  same  prince  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York. 
In  this  exalted  position,  Beverly  continued  for  many  years  to  exert  all  the 
energies  of  his  capacious  and  accomplished  mind  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  see  over  which  he  presided,  and  the  clergy  who  were  under  his 
control. 

In  704,  Beverly,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  further 
the  great  objects  of  instruction  which  he  had  in  view,  founded,  in  the  town 
of  Beverly,  a  college  for  secular  priests,  which  soon  rose  to  great  importance, 
and  was  endowed  with  unusual  immunities.  Among  other  privileges  at- 
tached to  this  college,  was  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for  debtors,  and  for  per- 
sons suspected  of  capital  crimes.  Within  this  sanctuary  was  placed  a  stone 
chair,  which  contained  upon  it  the  following  inscription : — *  The  chair  of 
peace,  to  which  what  criminal  soever  flies,  .has  full  protection.* 

After  having  governed  the  see  of  York  during  thirty-four  successive  years, 
he  divested  himself  of  his  Episcopal  character,  and  died  four  years  after  on 
the  seventh  of  May,  721. 

Many  years  after  Beverly's  death,  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  York,  caused  his 
body  to  be  disinterred,  and  placed  in  a  new  shrine,  richly  adorned  with  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  precious  stones ;  and  such  was  the  respect  which  the  place 
of  his  repose  universally  inspired,  that  when  William  the  Conqueror  desola- 
ted Northumberland  with  a  numerous  army,  he  spared  Beverly  alone — out 
of  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  eminent  prelate. 

Bede,  and  many  other  monkish  writers,  unhesitatingly  attribute  to  Bev- 
erly the  j)erformance  of  many  miracles;  but  this,  when  we  consider  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  is  not  at  all  to  bo  wondered  at,  as  the  extreme 
lanctity  of  his  life  and  character  must  have  elevated  him  far  above  all  his 
eontcmporaries. 

Beverly  was  the  author  of  several  literary  productions,  many  of  which 
were  works  of  much  merit,  but  as  they  were  all  written  in  the  Latin  lan- 
^Hge,  a  more  particular  notice  of  them  does  not  fall  within  our  present 
province. 

Bede,  the  next  writer  of  this  period,  in  the  order  of  time,  was  born  in  672, 
at  Wearmouth,  on  a  family  estate,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.  His  precocious  intellect  induced  his  parents  to  send  him  in  679, 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peters,  to  re- 
cive  his  education.  He  remained  at  this  monastery  twelve  years;  and 
during  that  period  his  literary  attainments  were  so  remarkable,  that  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  Beverly,  now  Archbishop  of  York,  he  was  ordained  by 
that  prelate  into  the  order  of  deacon  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen. 

Bede  did  not,  however,  immediately  enter  upon  his  religious  functions, 
but  still  remained  attached  to  his  monastery,  prosecuting  his  literary  studies 
with  such  ardor,  that  within  comj)aratively  a  few  years,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  scholai-s  of  the  age. 

In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  Bede  was  elevated  to  the  priestly  office ; 
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*ud  Ilia  scholastic  fame  having  already  spread  over  the  continent,  a  mandate 
was  sent  by  Pope  Sergius  from  Rome,  ordering  him  hnmediately  to  repair 
to  the  papal  see,  in  order  that  his  opinion  and  advice  might  be  obtained 
upon  some  critical  and  important  subjects,  which  at  that  period  required  the 
attention  of  the  Pope's  counsellors.  Bede,  however,  resisted  an  order  so 
flattering  to  his  fame,  and  still  remained  in  his  cell  for  many  years,  ardently 
prosecuting  his  studies,  until  he  had  rendered  himself  master  of  every 
branch  of  learning  then  cultivated.  His  whole  life  was  that  of  a  religious 
recluse ;  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  May,  735,  he 
was  buried  in  his  own  monastery,  but  his  remains  were  afterward  re- 
moved to  Durham,  where  they  were  allowed  in  uninterrupted  quiet  to 
repose. 

The  literary  productions  of  Bede  were  very  numerous,  comprising  no  less 
than  forty-four  distinct  works,  among  which  were  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  by 
John  into  the  Saxon  language.  Scriptural  Commentaries,  Religious  Treatises, 
Biographies,  and  an  Ecclesiastkal  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  is 
the  only  history  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  at  all  useful  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  collecting  of  the  materials  for  this  work,  Bede  occupied  many 
laborious  years,  dra^v^ng  them  from  the  lives  of  eminent  saints,  from  the 
aimals  of  convents,  and  from  religious  chronicles  written  before  his  own 
time.  The  work  was  presented  to  the  public  in  731,  when  the  author 
was  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  its  reception  among  the 
learned  was  such,  as  at  once  to  place  the  writer  upon  a  parallel  with  the 
early  fathers  of  the  church.  The  last  literary  performance  of  Bede  was  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  which  contains  a  very  singular  and  inter- 
esting account  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  and  which  was 
finished  by  an  amanuensis  at  the  moment  of  the  venerable  author's  death. 

Of  this  interesting  author  Camden  remarks,  that,  *for  his  profound 
learning,  in  a  most  barbarous  age,  we  may  more  easily  admire  than  suffi- 
ciently praise  him ;'  and  Bale  also  says,  '  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
in  all  antiquity  worthy  to  be  read,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Bede,  though 
he  travelled  not  out  of  his  own  country ;  and  that  if  he  had  flourished  in 
the  times  of  St.  Augustine,  Jerome,  or  Chrysostom,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  equalled  them,  since  even  in  the  midst  of  a  superstitious  age,  he  wrote 
80  many  excellent  treatises.'  Testimonials  equally  flattering  might  also  be 
drawn  from  the  learned  Seldon,  the  great  antiquarian  Spelman,  and  the 
famous  Stillingfleet. 

The  two  centuries  which  followed  the  death  of  Bede,  were  perhaps,  with 
regard  to  hterature,  the  darkest  period  that  ever  shrouded  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  amiable  and  intrepid  king  Alfred,  to  whom  our  remarks  have  now 
brought  us  down,  must  therefore  be  emphatically  regarded  as  a  bright  light 
in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  gloom.  In  this  prince,  learning  and 
authorship  graced  the  royal  state,  without  interfering  with  its  proper  dutios. 

^XFRED  was  the  sixth  king  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  was  bom  in  848, 
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After  a  life  of  fifty-three  years  in  extent,  the  early  part  of  which  was  spent 
io  the  most  severe  conflicts  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  for  the  national 
existence  of  his  very  kingdom,  and  the  latter,  covered  with  glory  and  honor, 
lie  died  in  901,  and  left  his  kingdom  perhaps  more  formidable  and  pros- 
perous than  any  other  cotemporary  monarchy. 

Alfred  is  represented  to  have  attained  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age  without 
having  learned  to  read  even  his  native  language.  But  about  that  period 
Ins  mind  was  aroused,  through  the  assiduous  care  of  his  mother,  by  the 
recitation  of  simple  Saxon  poems,  to  the  subject  of  learning ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  he  made  those  wonderful  attainments  in  literature 
wliich  rendered  him  both  an  able  and  accomplished  scholar.  When  he 
became  quietly  seated  on  his  throne,  he,  through  anxiety  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  subjects,  translated  the  historical  works  of  Bede,  and  some 
religious  and  moral  treatises,  perhaps  also  iEsop^s  Fables  and  the  Psalms 
of  David,  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  These  translations  are  accom- 
panied with  frequent  and  appropriate  reflections,  some  of  which  have  much 
pomt  and  beauty.  Alfred's  poems  are  based  chiefly  on  Boethius ;  but  the 
original  writer  often  merely  suggests  the  thought,  which  the  royal  bard 
expands  into  symmetrical  beauty.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  odes 
tliat  follow,  the  first  and  second  of  which  were  composed  during  his  exile 
from  his  throne,  and  the  third  at  some  after-period. 

A  SONG  OF  SORROW. 

Lo!  I  sang  cheerily 

In  my  bright  days, 
But  now  all  wearily 

Chant  I  my  lays; 
Sorrowing  tearfully, 

Saddest  of  men, 
Can  I  sing  cheerfully, 

As  I  could  then? 

Many  a  verity 

In  those  glad  times 
Of  my  prosperity 

Taught  I  in  rhymes; 
Now  from  forgetfulness 

Wanders  my  tongue. 
Wasting  in  fretfulness 

Metres  unsung. 

Worldliness  brought  nie  here 

Foolishly  blind, 
Riches  have  wrought  me  here 

Sadness  of  mind ; 
When  I  rely  on  them, 

Lo!  they  depart, — 
Bitterly,  fie  on  them! 

Bei  1  they  my  heart. 
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Why  did  your  songs  to  me, 

World-loving  men, 
Sad  joy  belongs  to  me 

Even  as  thcnl 
Why  did  ye  lyingly 

Think  such  a  thing, 
Seeing  how  flyingly 

Wealth  may  take  wing! 

A  SONG  OF  DESPAIR. 

Alas!  in  how  grim 

A  gulf  of  despair, 
Dreary  and  dim 

For  sorrow  and  care, 
My  mind  toils  along 

When  the  waves  of  the  world, 
Stormy  and  strong. 

Against  it  arc  hurl'd. 

When  in  such  strife, 

My  mind  will  forget 
Its  light  and  its  life 

In  worldly  regret; 
And  through  the  night 

Of  this  world  doth  grope, 
Lost  to  the  light 

Of  heavenly  hope. 

Thus  it  hath  now 

Befallen  my  mind, 
I  know  no  more  how 

God's  goodness  to  find; 
But  groan  in  my  grief, 

Troubled  and  tost, 
Needing  relief 

For  the  world  I  have  lost. 

A  PSALM  TO  GOD. 

0  Thou,  that  art  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Who  steerest  the  stars  and  hast  given  them  birth, 
Forever  Thou  reignest  upon  Thy  high  throne. 
And  turnest  all  swiftly  the  heavenly  zone. 

Thou,  by  Thy  strong  holiness,  drivest  from  far 
In  the  way  that  Thou  wiliest  each  worshiping  star ; 
And  through  thy  groat  power,  the  sun  from  the  night 
Drags  darkness  away  by  the  might  of  her  light. 

The  moon,  at  Thy  word,  with  his  pale-shining  rays 
Softens  and  shadows  the  stai's  as  they  blaze, 
And  even  the  sun  of  her  brightnoss  bereaves 
Whenever  upon  her  too  closely  he  cleaves. 

So  also  the  Morning  and  Evening  Star 
Thou  makest  to  follow  tie  Sun  from  afar, 
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To  keep  in  her  pathway  each  year  evermore, 
And  go  as  she  goeth  in  guidance  before. 

Behold,  too,  0  Father,  Thou  workcst  aright 
To  summer  hot  day-times  of  long-liviDg  light, 
To  winter  all  wondrously  orderest  wise 
Short  seasons  of  sunsLine  with  frost  on  the  skies. 

Thou  givest  the  trees  a  south-westerly  breeze, 
Whose  leaves  the  swart  storm  in  its  fury  did  seize 
By  winds  flying  forth  from  the  east  and  the  north 
And  scattered  and  shattered  all  over  the  earth. 

On  earth  and  in  heaven  each  creature  and  kind 
Hears  Thy  behest  with  might  and  with  mind ; 
But  Man,  and  Man  only,  who  oftcnest  still 
Wickedly  workcth  against  Thy  wise  will. 

Forever,  Almighty  One,  Maker  and  Lord, 
On  us,  wretched  earth-worms,  Thy  pity  be  poured; 
Why  wilt  Thou  that  welfare  to  sinners  should  wend, 
But  lettest  weird  ill  the  unguilty  ones  rendl 

Evil  men  sit,  each  on  earth's  highest  seat. 
Trampling  the  holy  ones  under  their  feet; 
Why  good  should  go  crookedly  no  man  can  say, 
And  bright  deeds  in  crowds  should  lie  hidden  away. 

The  sinner  at  all  times  is  scorning  the  just, 
The  wiser  in  right,  and  the  worthier  of  trust; 
Their  leasing  for  long  while  with  fraud  is  beclad; 
And  oaths  that  are  lies  do  no  harm  to  the  bad. 

0  Guide,  if  Thou  wilt  not  steer  fortune  amain 
But  lettest  her  rush  so  sclf-will'd  and  so  vain, 

1  know  that  the  worldly  will  doubt  of  Thy  might, 
And  fbw  among  men  in  Thy  rule  will  delight. 

My  Lord,  overseeing  all  things  from  on  high 
Look  down  on  mankind  with  mercy's  mild  eye; 
In  wild  waves  of  trouble  they  struggle  and  strive, 
Then  spare  the  poor  earth-worms,  and  save  them  alive  P 

Hie  dliaracter  of  this  monarch,  embracing  so  much  gentleness,  together 
with  finch  manly  vigor  and  dignity,  and  displaying,  at  the  same  time,  so 
pure  a  taste,  seems  sufficient  to  have  graced  the  most  civilized  age,  nearl7 
IB  much  as  it  did  the  rude  one  in  which  he  lived. 

Alfbic,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  the  next  important  name  after 
Alfired,  that  graces  British  literature.  This  learned  prelate  was  a  volumi- 
Dons  writer,  and,  like  Alfred,  entertained  a  strong  desire  to  enlighten  the 
eommon  people.  He  therefore  wrote  much  in  his  native  tongue,  particu- 
faoly  a  collection  of  homilies,  a  translation  of  the  first  seven  books  of  the 

*  For  the  tnmslation  of  these  poems  we  arc  indebted  to  the  recent  publication 
of  King  Alfred's  Poems  in  English  Metres  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  the  author  of 
Philosophy.'    They  were  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  C.  Edwards 
r,Jtoq. 
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Bible,  and  some  reli^ous  treatises.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  grammar 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  usually  called  *the 
Grammarian.'  Alfric  himself  declares  that  he  wrote  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
that  he  might  bo  understood  by  the  unlettered  people,  avoided  the  use  of 
all  obscure  words.    This  interesting  writer  died  in  1006. 

Ctnewulf,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Wulfetan,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
some  others  of  less  note,  bring  down  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon  authors  to  the 
Conquest^  giving  to  this  period  of  English  literature  a  duration  of  nearly 
five  hundred  years.  During  this  time  there  were  many  seats  of  learning  in 
England,  many  writers,  and  many  books ;  although  these  have  now  chiefly 
become  matter  of  curiosity  to  the  antiquary  only.  Saxon  literature  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  to  have  had  a  protracted  existence,  till  the  breaking  up  of  the 
language  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  during  that  whole 
period  it  wsis  graced  by  no  names  of  distinction.  We  must  here,  however, 
advert  to  the  historical  productions  usually  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
cle,  which  consists  of  a  view  of  early  English  history,  written  it  is  beUeved 
by  a  series  of  authors,  commencing  soon  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  first  prince  of  the  house  of 
Plantagenet  This  Chronicle  is  chiefly  valuable  as  the  basis  of  our  historical 
knowledge  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats. 

The  Conquest,  by  which  a  Norman  government  and  nobility  were  im- 
posed ui>on  England,  led  to  a  very  great  change  in  the  language.  Norman 
French,  one  of  those  modifications  of  Latin  which  arose  in  the  middle  ages, 
now  became  the  language  of  education,  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  of  the 

higher  classes  of  society  generally,  while  Saxon  shared  in  the  jjegradatjofl - 

which  the  mass  of  the  people  experienced  under  their  Conquerors.  Though 
depressed,  yet  as  the  speech  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  it  could  not, 
however,  be  extinguished ;  but  it  was  destined,  in  the  course  oi  the  twelfth 
century,  to  undergo  very  essential  grammatical  changes.  Its  sounds  were 
greatly  altered,  syllables  were  shortened  in  the  pronunciation,  and  the  ter- 
mination, and  inflections  of  words  were  softened  down  until  they  were  en- 
tirely lost.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr."  Johnson,  the  Normans  affected 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  more  in  this  manner  than  by  the  introduction 
of  new  wprds.  The  language  which  resulted  from  this  change,  was  the 
commenCeirient  of  the  present  English, 

The  first  literary  productions  that  call  for  attention  after  the  Conquest,  are 
a  class  which  may,  in  a  gi-eat  measure,  be  considered  foreign  both  to  the 
country  and  to  its  language.  Before  the  Conqueror's  invasion  of  England, 
poetical  literature  had  begun  to  be  cultivated  in  France,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  spirit  and  taste.  The  language,  which,  fi-om  its  origin,  was  called 
Romane^  was  separated  into  two  great  divisions — that  of  the  South,  which 
is  represented  popularly  by  the  Provencal,  and  that  of  the  North,  which  was 
subdivided  into  French  and  Anglo-Norman,  the  latter  dialect  being  the  one 
which  was  chiefly  confined  to  England.    The  poets  of  the  South  were  called 
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in  their  native  dialect  Troubadours,  and  those  of  the  North  were  distin- 
guished by  the  same  title,  though  written  in  their  language  Trouveres.  In 
Provence  arose  a  series  of  elegant  versifiers  who  employed  their  talents  in 
composing  romantic  and  compHraentary  poems,  full  of  warlike  and  amatory 
sentiments,  of  the  recitation  of  which,  before  assemblies  of  the  great,  many 
of  them  made  a  regular  business.  Norman  poets  writing  with  more  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  were  celebrated  even  earlier  than  those  of  Provence ; 
and  one  of  them  named  Taillefer,  was  the  first  man  to  break  the  English 
lanks  at  the  battle  of  ffastings.  From  tlie  preference  which  the  Norman 
B^of  Engfahd  gave  to  the  poets  of  their  own  country,  and  from  the  gen- 
eral degression  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "language,  the  natural  result  was  that 
the  distinguished  literary  names  of  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  CJonquest, 
should  be  those  of  Norman  poets — men  who  are  as  frequently  natives  of 
France  as  of  England^        *"' 

Philippe  de  Thaun,  author  of  treatises  on  popular  sciences  in  verse; 
Thorold,  who  wrote  the  fine  romance  oi  Roland  ;  Sampson  de  Nanteuil,  who 
translated  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  into  French  verse ;  Geoffroi  Gaimar, 
author  of  a  chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  and  David,  a  trouvere  of 
eminence,  whose  works  are  lost,  were  the  most  noted  predecessors  of  one  of 
much  greater  celebrity,  named  Maistre  Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey. 

About  1160,  Wace  wrote,  in  his  native  French,  a  narrative  poem 
^^  Brutus  of  England,  The  principal  hero  of  this  poem  was  an  imagi* 
Miy  son  of  JEneas  of  Troy,  who  was  represented  as  having  founded  the 
state  of  Britain  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Tlus,  however,  was 
no  creation  of  the  fancy  of  the  Norman  poet,  as  he  only  translated  a  serious 
^toiy,  written  in  Latin  a  few  years  before,  by  a  monk  named  Jeofirey  of 
Monmouth,  in  whicji  the  affairs  of  Britain  were  traced,  with  all  possible 
gravity,  through  a  series  of  imaginary  kings,  beginning  with  Brutus  of  Troy, 
*nd  ending  with  Cadwalader,  who  was  said  to  have  lived  in  the  year  689 
ofthe  Christian  era. 

This  history  is,  on  account  of  its  origin  and  its  influence  on  subsequent 
literature,  a  very  remarkable  work.  The  Britons  settled  in  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, and  Bretagne,  were  distinguished  at  this  time  for  the  numberless  fan- 
ciful and  fabulous  legends  which  they  posse^ssed — a  traditionary  kind  of  Ht- 
erature  resembling  that  which  has  since  been  found  among  a  kindred 
People  of  the  Scottish  highlands.  Waltor  Calenius,  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
collected  some  of  these  of  a  professedly  historical  kind  relating  to  England, 
*nd  communicated  them  to  Jeoffi-ey,  by  whom  they  were  put  into  the  form 
of  a  regular  historical  work,  and  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  then 
existing  learned  world.  As  little  else  than  a  mass  of  incredible  stories,  some 
of  which  may  be  slightly  founded  on  fact,  this  production  is  of  small  value; 
^t  it  formed  a  basis  for  Wace's  poem,  and  proved  an  unfailing  resource  for 
*^e  writers  of  romantic  narrative  for  the  ensuing  two  centuries.  Nor  even 
^  a  hiter  age  was  its  influence  exhausted ;  for  from  it  Shakspeare  drew  the 
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story  of  Lear,  and  Sackville  that  of  Ferrax  and  Porrex,  while  Drayton  repi 
duced  much  of  it  in  his  Polyolbion ;  and  it  has  also  given  occasion  to  man^ 
allusions  in  the  poems  of  Milton  and  other  writers. 

Maistre  Wace  also  composed  a  history  of  the  N^ormans,  under  the  titl^ 
of  tho  Romance  of  Holla,  first  duke  of  Normandy,  and  some  other  works  J 
Henry  the  Second,  through  admiration  of  his  writings,  rewarded  Wace  hm 
the  efforts  of  his  genius,  by  bestowing  upon  him  a  canonry  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Bayeux. 

Benoit,  a  contemporary  of  Wace,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy,  and  Guemes,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Pont  St.  Maxence,  in  Picardy, 
who  wrote  a  metrical  life  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  are  the  other  two  Norman 
poets  of  most  eminence,  whose  genius  or  whose  writings  can  be  connected 
with  the  history  of  English  literature. 

Besides  the  productions  of  these  romancers,  the  century  following  the  Con- 
quest presents  some  compositions  of  a  different  kind,  the  principal  of  which 
were  written  in  Latin  by  learned  ecclesiastics,  the  most  prominent  of  whom 
were  John  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  and  Geofirey  of 
Monmouth,  the  last  being  the  author  of  the  History  of  England,  already 
alluded  to,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  1138. 
About  the  year  1164,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Saxon  began  to  take  a 
form  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  present  English  may  plainly  be  discov- 
ered. It  does  not,  as  already  hinted,  contain  many  Norman  words,  but  its 
grammatical  structure  is  considerably  altered.  There  is  a  metrical  Saxon  oi 
English  translation,  by  one  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Erenly  on  the  Severn,  from 
the  *  Brutus  of  England'  of  Wace.  Its  date  is  not  ascertained ;  but  if  it  be 
as  supposed  by  some  writers,  a  composition  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  must  consider  it  as  throwing  a  valuable  light  on  the  history  of 
the  English  language  at,  perhaps,  the  most  important  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. Of  an  extract  from  this  work  Mr.  Ellis  remarks,  ^  As  it  does  not  cop- 
tain  any  word  which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  French 
origin,  we  can  not  but  consider  it  as  simple  and  unmixed,  though  very  bar- 
barous Saxon.  At  the  same  time  its  orthography  seems  to  prove  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language  had  already  undergone  a  very  considerable 
change.  Layamon's  versification  is  also  no  less  remarkable  than  hb  language. 
Sometimes  he  seems  anxious  to  imitate  the  rhymes,  and  to  adopt  the  regu- 
lar number  of  syllables  which  he  had  observed  in  his  original ;  at  other  timcfi 
he  disregards  both,  either  because  he  did  not  consider  the  laws  of  metre,  or 
the  consonance  of  final  sounds  as  essential  to  the  gratification  of  his  readers, 
or  because  he  was  unable  to  adopt  them  throughout  so  long  a  work,  from 
the  want  of  models.' 

Latamon,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  writerSi 
who,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  began  to  be  conspicuous  in 
English  literary  history,  which  usually  recognizes  them  under  the  general 
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appellation  of  Rhyming  Chronicles,  The  first  writer  of  this  class  after 
Lay  amon,  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  was  Robert  of  Gloucester.  He 
vrrot«  in  Alexandrian  hnes  a  history  of  £ngland  from  the  time  of  the 
inia^nary  *  Brutus^  to  his  own  time.  Though  cold  and  prosaic,  Robert 
is  not  defident  m  the  valuable  talent  of  arresting  the  attention.  The  orations 
with,  which  he  occasionally  diversifies  the  thread  of  his  story,  are,  in  general, 
appropriate  and  dramatic,  and  not  only  prove  his  good  sense,  but  exhibit  no 
un&vorable  specimen  of  his  eloquence. 

Robert  Manning  is  the  next  Rhyming  Chronicler  after  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter.    He  was  a  Gilbertine  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brunne,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  he  is  hence  usually  called  Robert  de  Bnmne>  The  verse,  however, 
adopted  in  his  chronicles  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Gloucester  monk, 
making  an  approach  to  the  octo-syllabic  stanza  of  modem  times.     Of  this 
miter  we  present  the  following  brief  specimen,  in  reduced  spelling : — 

PRAISE  OF  GOOD  WOMAN. 

Nothing  is  to  man  so  dear 
As  woman's  love  in  good  mann6r; 
A  good  woman  is  man's  bliss, 
When  her  love  right  and  steadfast  is. 
There  is  no  solace  under  heaven 
Of  all  that  a  man  may  neven,* 
That  should  a  man  so  mach  glcw,* 
As  a  good  woman  that  loveth  true: 
Ne  dearer  is  none  in  God's  hurd* 
Than  a  chast  woman  with  lovely  wnrd. 

Besides  these  Chroniclers,  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
•bounded  with  Metrical  Bomances,  of  which  the  *  Life  of  Alexander  the 
Gnat,'  *Sir  Guy,'  *King  Robert  of  Sicily,'  and  *The  Death  of  Arthur,' 
were  the  principal ;  but  these  we  can  not  farther  notice.  Another  class  of 
poets,  called  Minstrels  or  Jongleurs^  at  this  time  filled  all  western  Europe. 
Tliey  wandered  from  mansion  to  mansion,  and  from  court  to  court;  and 
wch  was  the  general  favor  in  which  they  were  held,  that  even  kings  were 
frequently  their  companions,  and  often  vied  with  them  in  their  own  favorite 
■tnina.  Of  the  poetry  of  these  minstrels,  Sismondi  has  given  many 
specimens ;  but  of  these  our  time  and  space  will  allow  us  to  present  but 
one.  This,  however,  from  the  exalted  source  whence  it  emanated,  should 
eoQunand  special  attention.  It  is  the  production  of  Richard  the  First, 
^  second  prince  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
heen  written  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Black  Tower  in  Austria,  It  ii 
™» sweetly  rendered  into  modem  English  verse  by  Roscoe. 

No  wretched  captive  of  his  prison  speaks 

Unless  with  pain  and  bitterness  of  soul ; 
Yet  consolation  from  the  muse  ho  seeks 

Whose  voice  alone  misfortune  can  control. 

Know.  •  Delight.  *  Family. 

0 
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Where  now  is  each  ally,  each  baron,  flriend, 
Whose  face  I  ne'er  beheld  without  a  smile? 

Will  none,  his  sovereign  to  redeem,  expend 
The  smallest  portion  of  his  treasures  vile. 

Though  none  may  blush  that,  ne'er  two  tedious  yean, 

Without  relief  my  bondage  has  endured, 
Yet  know  my  English,  Norman,  Gascon  Peers, 

Not  one  of  you  should  thus  remain  immur'd : 
The  meanest  subject  of  my  wide  domains 

Had  I  been  free  a  ransom  should  have  found: 
I  mean  not  to  reproach  you  with  my  chains, 

Yet  still  I  wear  them  on  a  foreign  ground. 

Too  true  it  is  '  so  selfish  human  race ! 

*  Nor  dead,  nor  captive,  friend  or  kindred  find  !* 
Since  here  I  pine  in  bondage  and  disgrace. 

For  lack  of  gold  my  fetters  to  unbind ; 
Much  for  myself  I  feel,  yet  ah !  still  more 

That  no  compassion  from  my  subjects  fiows: 
What  can  from  infamy  their  names  restore, 

If,  while  a  prisoner,  death  my  eyes  should  cloeel 

But  small  is  my  surprise,  though  great  my  grief. 

To  find,  in  spite  of  all  his  solemn  vows. 
My  lands  are  ravaged  by  the  Gallic  chief. 

While  none  my  cause  has  courage  to  espouse. 
Though  lofty  towers  obscure  the  cheerftd  day. 

Yet  through  the  dungeon's  melancholy  gloom, 
Kind  Hope,  in  gentle  whispers,  seems  to  say, 

*  Perpetual  thraldom  is  not  yet  thy  doom.' 

Ye  dear  companions  of  my  happy  days. 

Of  Chail  and  Pausavin,  aloud  declare 
Throughout  the  earth,  in  everlasting  lays, 

My  foes  against  me  wage  inglorious  war. 
Oh,  tell  them,  too,  that  ne'er  among  my  crimes, 

Did  breach  of  faith,  deceit,  or  fraud,  appear; 
That  infkmy  will  brand,  to  latest  times. 

The  insults  I  receive,  while  captive  here. 

Know,  all  ye  men  of  Anjou  and  Touraine,   • 

And  every  bach'lor  knight,  robust  and  brave. 
That  duty,  now,  and  love  alike  are  vain 

From  bonds  your  sovereign  and  your  friend  to  save. 
Remote  from  consolation,  here  I  lie, 

The  wretched  captive  of  a  powerful  foe, 
Who  all  your  zeal  and  ardor  can  defy. 

Nor  leaves  you  aught  but  pity  to  bestow. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  period  of  English  literature  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  have  thus  brought  us  down  to  Roger  Bacon,  a  man  of  genius  so 
extraordinary,  that  he  would  have  splendidly  adorned  any  age  or  coimtry. 

RooEB  Bacon  was  descended  from  an  andent  and  honorable  family,  and 
was  bom  at  Bchester,  Somersetshire,  in  1214,  four  years  before  the  amiable 
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J  veak  Henry  the  Third  ascended  the  throne.  His  early  education  ap- 
ITS  to  have  been  carefully  attended  to  in  the  midst  of  domestic  relations, 
I  after  he  had  made  thorough  preparation  for  college,  he  entered  the 
ivcrsity  of  Oxford,  intending  there  to  complete  his  studies.  But  the  pas- 
I  for  studying  upon  the  continent  had  already  become  very  general  with 
sons  of  English  gentlemen,  and  Bacon,  with  others,  removed  from  Ox- 
[  to  the  University  of  Paris,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  seat  of 
ning  in  Europe,  there  to  complete  his  collegiate  course.  At  Paris  he 
ime  acquainted  with  many  English  students  whom  he  had  not  hitherto 
^wn,  and  many  of  whom  afterward  rose  to  eminence  in  their  own  country. 
:h  some  of  these  he  there  formed  an  intimacy  which  continued  through 

laving  obtained  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  University,  Bacon  returned  to 
;land,  and  soon  after,  in  1240,  he  entered  the  Franciscan  order  of 
iks,  though  some  writers  suppose  he  had  assumed  the  religious  habit 
)re  he  left  France. 

Vt  the  time  of  his  return  to  Oxford,  Bacon  was  regarded  by  the  most 
med  and  accomplished  scholars  of  that  University,  as  so  able  and  inde- 
gable  an  inquirer  after  knowledge,  that  they  willingly  defrayed  the  ex- 
ises  of  advancing  science  by  experiments — the  method  of  investigation 
licli  he  had  determined  to  follow.     His  discoveries,  however,  were  little        \ 
derstood  by  the  mass  even  of  his  own  order ;  and  because,  by  the  wd  of 
athematical  knowledge,  he  performed  things  above  the  comprehension  of 
e  common  people,  he  was  suspected  of  magic.  '  Even  his  own  fraternity 
tally  rose  against  him,  and  not  only  persecuted  him,  and  refused  to  admit 
s  works  into  their  library,  but  finally  had  interest  enough  with  the  gene- 
1  of  their  order  to  obtain  his  apprehension  and  imprisonment.   Clement  the 
)iirtii  at  that  time  occupied  the  papal  chair,  and  having  received  informa- 
>n  respecting  the  character  of  Bacon's  works,  he  requested  him  to  transmit 
copy  of  them  to  Rome  for  inspection.     Bacon,  in  compliance  with  the 
^uest,  in  1267,  collected  and   enlarged  his  various  productions,   and 
at  a  copy  of  them*  thither.     This  collection  is  still  extant,  and  is  known 
the  Author's   Opus  Majus,  or  Ghreat   Work,     Dr.  Jebb,  its  learned 
d  accomplished  editor  remarks,  in  his  preface  to  the  foho  edition  which 
published  of  it,  that  '  Bacon  seems  in  it  to  have  principally  proposed 
0  things — either  by  laying  down  a  good  scheme  for  philosophy  to  excite 
■  pope  to  reform  the  errors  which  had  then  <jrept  into  the  church ;  or, 
be  could  not  effect  this,  to  propose  such  expedients  as  might  break  the 
^er  of  Antichrist,  and  retard  his  progress.     For  he  appears  to  have  been 
nly  persuaded  that  the  church  would  soon  be  reformed,  either  by  means 
the  pope  himself,  who  was  a  man  of  integrity,  or  because  the  exorbitant 
ninion  of  Antichrist  would  become  obnoxious  to  mankind,  and  so  fall  to 
traction.' 

SVhen  Bacon  had  been  confined  ten  years  in  prison,  Jerome  d'Ascoli, 
^enl  of  the  Franciscan  ordex,  and  who  had  condenmed  his  doctrines,  was 
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chosen  pope,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  the  Fourth.    As  he  was 
puted  to  be  a  person  of  great  abilities,  and  one  who  had  turned  his  though 
much  to  philosophical  subjects,  Bacon  resolved  to  apply  to  him  for  his 
and  in  order  to  show  that  his  studies  had  been  both  innocent  and  useful, 
addressed  to  him  a  treatise  '  On  the  moans  of  avoiding  the  infirmities  of  ol 
age.'    This  important  work  was  afterward  translated  into  English,  by 
Richard  Browne,  under  the  title  of  *The  cure  of  old  age,  and  preservatio 
of  youth,'  and  was,  by  the  learned  translator,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
important  works  ever  written. 

Whether  this  treatise  produced  any  immediate  effect  upon  the  mind  oM^ 
the  pope  or  not,  does  not  appear ;  but  toward  the  latter  part  of  Nicholas-^ 
reign.  Bacon,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  those  English  noblemen  wittd 
whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Paris,  ob — ' 
tained  his  hberty,  and  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  passed  the  remain< 
of  his  life  in  peace,  and  died  in  the  college  of  his  order  on  the  eleventh  oj 
June,  1294,  and  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Bacon,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Peter  Shaw,  a  very  competent  judge 
merit,  was,  *  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  man  of  his  time,  and  mighi 
perhaps  stand  in  competition  with  the  greatest  that  have  appeared  since.— 
It  is  wonderful,  considering  the  ignorant  age  in  which  he  hved,  how  he  camfl^ 
to  such  a  knowledge  on  all  subjects.     His  writings  are  composed  with  such 
elegance,  conciseness,  and  strength,  and  adorned  vnth  such  just  and  exqui* 
site  observation  on  nature,  that  among  all  the  chemists,  we  do  not  know  his 
equal.'    *  From  a  repeated  perusal  of  his  works,'  the  same  skillful  chenust- 
proceeds  to  remark,  ^  we  find  that  Bacon  was  no  stranger  to  many  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  and  of  past  ages.     Gunpowder  he 
certainly  knew :  thunder  and  lightning,  he  tells  us,  may  be  produced  by 
art ;  for  that  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  which,  when  separate,  have  no 
sensible  effect,  yet  when  mixed  together  in  a  due  proportion,  and  closely 
confined  and  fired,  they  yield  a  loud  report    A  more  precise  description  of 
gunpowder  coidd  not  be  given  in  language.' 

Dr.  Freind  unhesitatingly  ascribes  to  Bacon  the  honor  of  first  introducing 
chemistry  into  Europe ;  and  observes  that  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  he 
speaks  of  almost  every  operation  now  made  in  that  science.  That  he  was 
entirely  familiar  with  the  science  of  Optics  also,  is  perfectly  evident  from  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  described  the  use  of  reading-glasses,  and  gave 
directions  for  making  thenu  He  also  describes  the  camera  obscura,  and  all 
sorts  of  glasses  which  magnify  or  diminish  objects,  bring  them  near  to  the 
eye,  or  remove  them  farther  from  it  A  passage  in  his  writings  indicates  a 
knowledge  of  the  telescope  also ;  for  he  expressly  says,  *  that  he  was  able  to 
form  glasses  in  such  a  manner  with  respect  to  our  sight  and  the  object,  that 
the  rays  shall  be  refracted  and  reflected  wherever  we  please,  so  that  we  may 
see  a  thing  under  whatever  angle  we  think  proper,  either  near  by  or  far  ofl^ 
and  be  able  to  read  the  smallest  letters  at  an  incredible  distance,  and  to 
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oount  even  tlie  grains  of  dust  and  sand,  in  consequence  of  the  greatness  of 
the  angle  under  wMch  these  objects  shall  be  seen.' 

Bacon's  skill  in  astronomy  too,  when  we  consider  the  disadvantages  under 
-wliich  he,  in  his  investigations,  must  have  labored,  was  amazingly  great.  He 
<lisoovered  the  error  in  the  computation  of  time,  which  resulted  in  the  refor- 
irration  of  the  calendar ;  one  of  the  greatest  efforts,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Jesbb,  of  human  industry ;  and  his  plan  for  correcting  it  was  followed  by 
j>ope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  only  varying  from  it  in  that  Bacon  would 
iTe  had  the  correction  reach  back  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  while  Gregory 
ried  it  only  as  far  as  the  Nicene  council. 
All  these  mighty  efforts  of  mind,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  were  made 
oentnries  before  Schwarts  developed,  to  the  public,  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder, or  Newton  reduced  to  a  science  the  principles  of  Optics,  or  Galileo 
constracted  his  telescope. 

We  are,  however,  admonished  that  our  time  will  not  permit  us  longer  to 
dwell  upon  this  important  character  in  English  Uterature;  and  we  shall 
therefore  here  bring  our  remarks  upon  him,  and  upon  the  period  which  we  have 
thus  fer  contemplated,  to  a  close — simply  observing  that  its  literary  develop- 
inentB  do  great  credit  to  the  five  or  six  centuries  which  it  embraces.     The 
immediate  predecessors  of  Chaucer,  that  great  poet  himself,  and  his  contem- 
poraries, will  next  occupy  our  attention.     We  must,  however,  first  briefly  no- 
tioe  John  Wickliffe ;  for,  perhaps  no  man  ever  exerted  a  more  powerful 
isflveooe  ever  his  age,  than  did  that  learned  ecclesiastic 
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ns    ERA    01     CDWARD    THE    THIRD — JOHN    WICKLIFFE — ^THE    PRECURSORS    OP 
CHAUCER — GEOFFREY    CHAUCER — JOHK   GOWER — SIR   JOHN    MANDEVILLB. 

TFTR  entire  annals  of  English  history  do  not,  perhaps,  present  another 
period  more  splendid,  in  all  respects,  than  the  age  of  Edward  the 
Third.  Besides  that  illustrious  monarch  himself,  than  whom  a  superior 
never  occupied  the  English  throne,  it  was  the  era  of  Wickliffe,  emphatically 
the  Father  of  the  Eeformation,  and  of  Chaucer,  the  Father  of  English 
poetry. 

John  Wickliffe,  certainly  not  the  least  brilliant  of  the  great  lights  of 
this  remarkable  period,  was  bom  at  Wickliffe,  Yorkshire,  in  1324.  He 
«riy  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Merton 
CoU^  in  the  same  university,  because  the  scholastic  theology  which  at  that 
&ne  prevailed  in  the  latter  institution  was  better  calculated  to  di^splay  the 
acQteness  of  his  intellect,  and  enable  him  to  distinguish  himself  above  his 
fellows.  After  having  successfully  graduated  at  the  college  to  which  he  "^as 
attached,  he,  for  some  years,  turned  his  exclusive  attention  toward  theo- 
logical studies,  and  finally  obtained  the  divinity  professorship.  He  had  not 
long  discharged  the  important  duties  which  this  new  position  imposed  upon 
him,  before  he  was  made  doctor  in  divinity,  and  raised,  in  1361,  to  the 
position  of  master  of  Baliol  College  in  the  same  university.  His  reputa- 
tion now  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  in  1365,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
head  of  Canterbury  Hall,  a  new  Oxford  College  just  at  that  time  founded. 
His  election  to  this  important  office  was  made  by  the  students  of  the  coU^e 
themselves,  and  as  the  tenets  which  he  now  entertained  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  began  to  undisguisedly  manifest  themselves,  he  was  stren- 
QOQsly  opposed  by  a  number  of  monks  who  had  gained  admission  to  the 
college,  and  who  wished  a  head  of  their  own  order.  Wickliflfe  and  his 
secular  associates,  however,  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  contest  which  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  monks  were,  accordingly,  expelled  from  the  college.  From 
this  sentence  of  expulsion,  they  immediately  appealed  to  Cardinal  Langham, 
ArchbiBhop  of  Canterbury,  under  whose  control  the  college  then  was.    The 
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Ardibishop  at  onoo  espoused  their  cause,  and  immediately  ordered  Wickliffe 
to  resign  his  office ;  but  as  Wickliflfe  refused  to  submit  to  this  order, 
Langham  had  recourse  to  a  sequestration  of  the  revenues  of  the  college,  and 
thus  left  it  without  support,  Wickliffe  and  his  secular  associates  now  ap- 
pealed from  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  to  Pope  Urban  the  Fifth.  The 
Pope,  however,  having  been  well  advised  of  all  the  circumstance  connected 
with  this  contest  between  Wickliffe  and  the  monks,  confirmed  the  decree  of 
the  archbishop,  and  Wickliffe  having  no  alternative  left  him,  resigned  his 
position,  and  retired  to  a  small  living  which  he  had  pre\iously  secured  at 
Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire. 

Being  now  released  from  all  obligation  to  the  court  of  Rome,  Wickliff*e 
began  more  seriously  to  inquire  into  its  impositions.  The  authority  of  the 
pope,  and  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  were  at  that  time  very  firmly 
established  in  England,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  of  vast 
extent.  Wickliffe  resolved  to  oppose  both ;  and  he  had  scarcely  entered 
upon  the  course  of  opposition  which  he  had  determined  to  pursue,  before 
he  found  many  able  associates  and  protectors ;  for  the  doctrine  which  he 
inculcated  was  favorable  to  the  king,  whose  authority  was  weakened  by  that 
of  the  pope  and  the  bishops ;  to  the  great  lords,  who  were  in  possession  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church ;  and  to  the  people,  to  whom  the  tax  of  ^eter- 
pence  and  other  impositions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  very  burthensome. 

Wickliffe's  doctrines  having  now  become  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
Simon  Sudbury,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  assembled  in  1377,  a  council  at  Lambeth,  before  which  he 
cited  Wickliffe  to  appear  and  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  htfesy 
preferred  against  him  by  the  monks.  This  summons  he  unhesitatingly 
obeyed ;  and  being  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  at  that 
time,  exercised  an  important  share  in  the  government,  and  by  other  noble 
lords,  he  was  honorably  acquitted. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh,  however,  being  advised  of  the  doctrines 
which  Wickliffe  was  inculcating,  and  of  the  protection  which  he  received 
from  those  who  were  able  to  screen  him  from  condemnation,  wrote  to  the 
bishops  of  England,  and  directed  that  if  they  could  not  have  him  appre- 
hended, they  should  cite  him  to  repair  to  Rome,  and  there  defend  himself 
before  the  pope.  But  Wickliffe,  now  the  favorite  both  of  the  lords  and 
of  the  people,  reftised  to  obey  the  pontiff's  summons,  in  consequenci  of 
which  another  council  was  held  at  Lambeth,  before  which  Wickliflfe  un- 
hesitatingly appeared,  and  in  the  event  as  signally  triumphed  as  he  had  in 
the  former  case. 

Strengthened  by  these  recurring  discr>mfitures  of  his  opponents,  Wickliffe 
now  proclaimed  his  new  doctrines  boldly  and  without  reserve ;  and  as  he 
drew  afler  him  great  numbers  of  disciples,  William  Courteney,  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  called  a  council  in  1382,  and  condemned 
the  Reformer's  doctrines  by  public  decree.  Unfortunately  the  \^  jak  and 
pusillanimous  Richard  the  Second  now  occupied  the  English  thi  ne,  BSf^ 
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through  feai  of  the  power  of  the  Romish  church,  gave  to  this  decree  his 

royal  sanction ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  were 

severely  persecuted,  though  he  himself  remained  undaunted :  and  such  was 

the  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  that  the  reformation,  which  he  had  so 

boldly  commenced,  was  rapidly  advancing,  when  he  unfortunately  died,  just 

at  the  time  when  nothing  hut  a  leader  equal  to  the  exigency  was  needed  to 

carry  the  work  to  a  successful  consummation.     His  death  occurred  1384, 

in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age;   but  the  good  seed  which  he   had 

already  sown,  continued,  though  slowly,  yet  surely,  to  geminate  in  the  heart 

of  the  whole  nation,  until  it  burst  forth  in  the  full  bloom  of  the  Reformation, 

perfected  more  than  two  centuries  afterward  under  the  auspicious  reign  of 

Queen  Elizabeth. 

More  than  forty  years  after  his  death,  by  decree  of  the  same  council  of 
Constance  which  condemned  John  IIuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  be 
Iwmed,  WicklifFe's  bones  were  ordered  to  be  disinterred,  and  burnt,  and  the 
aAG8  thrown  into  a  brook.  *  This  brook,'  says  Fuller,  the  church  historian, 
in  a  passage  which  brings  quaintness  to  the  borders  of  sublimity,  *  hath 
wnveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow 
««»,  they  into  the  main  ocean :  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wicklifie  are  the 
emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  over  the  world.' 

The  principles  of  tlie  Romish  church  against  which  Wickliffe  particularly 
ffivaghed,  were  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  his  infallibility,  and  the  cor- 
[|  niptions  to  which  these  unfounded  pretensions  necessarily  lead ;  and  in  his 
contiOTeTsy  with  his  antagonist**,  he  wrote  many  works  on  those  subjects, 
tl»e  principal  of  which  was  the  Trialogus,  a  dialogue,  the  three  speakers  in 
which  were  Truth,  Lye,  and  Wisdom.  But  by  far  his  most  important 
fcterary  performance  was  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  his  native  language. 
This  important  work  he  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes,  the  value  of 
whick  is  still  very  generally  acknowledged.  A  single  passage  from  this 
tnuBlation  will  close  our  notice  of  this  important  character  in  English 
fitentnre.  It  is  given  in  the  original  spelling,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
omen  of  the  language  at  that  period. 

And  Marye  seyde,  My  soul  majs^ifleth  the  Lord, 

And  my  spiryt  hath  gladid  in  Qod  myn  helthe. 

For  he  hath  bchuldcn  the  mekencsse  of  his  handmaydon :  for 

lo  for  this  alio  general iouns  schulen  scye  that  I  am  blessid. 

For  he  that  is  might!  hath  don  to  me  grete  thingis,  and  his 

name  is  holy. 

And  his  mercy  is  fro  kyndredo  into  kyndredis  to  men  that 

^en  him. 

He  hath  made  myght  in  his  arm,  he  scatteridc  proudc  men 

^th  the  thoughtc  of  his  hcrtc. 

He  lette  doun  myghty  men  fro  secte,  and  enhaunside  meke  men.    He 

htth  ftilflllid  hungry  men  with  goodis,  and  he  has  left  riche  men  voide 

He  henynge  mynde  of  his  mercy  took  up  Israel  his  child. 

As  he  hath  spokim  to  oure  fadris,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed 

Into  worlds. 
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Chaucer,  the  remaining  member  of  this  bright  trio,  next  demam. 
our  attention;  but  before  we  proceed  to  inv^tigate  his  life  and  geni 
we  must  glance  at  those  of  his  predecessors  who  immediately  prececL 
him ;  for  until  that  time,  English  poetry  assumed  no  other  form'  than  tj 
of  the  Chronicle,  and  the  Romance.     Henceforward,  however,  we  shall 
called  upon  to  regard  it  under  all  those  varied  and  interesting  aspects  un< 
which  it  has  been  employed  to  point  a  moral  lesson,  to  describe  nat 
scenery,  to  convey  satiric  reflections,  and  to  give  expression  to  refined  a 
deUcate  sentiment     The  dawn  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  as  these  poems  hl 
be  comprehensively  called,  is  to  be  faintly  discovered  about  the  middle 
the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.     The  earli* 
of  these  poems  which  can  be  said  to  possess  any  literary  merit,  is  an 
written  in  1307,  on  the  death  of  king  Edward  the  First      This  poem 
executed  in  musical  and  energetic  stanzas,  of  which  the  following  may 
taken  as  a  fur  specimen : 

Jerusalem,  thou  hast  i-Iore, 

The  flour  of  all  chivalerie, 

Nou  kyng  Edward  livcth  na  more, 

Alas!  that  he  yet  shulde  deye! 

He  wolde  ha  rered  up  ful  heyge* 

Our  hancrs  that  hueth  hroht  to  grounde; 

Wei  longe  we  mowe  clepe*  and  crie, 

Er  we  such  a  kyng  han  y-foundc! 

The  first  name  that  occurs  in  this  department  of  English  literature,  is  thai 
of  Lawrence  Minot,  who  about  1350  composed  a  series  of  short  poems 
on  the  victories  of  Edward  the  Third,  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Halidon 
Hill,  and  ending  with  the  Siege  of  Guines  Castle.  At  about  the  same  time 
flourished  Richard  Rolle,  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  who  lived 
a  solitary  life  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nunnery  of  Hampole,  near  Doncaster. 
He  wrote  paraphrases  of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  original 
poem  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  entitled,  7%«  Precke  of  Conscience, 
From  this  long  and  generally  tedious  poem,  we  select  the  following  agree- 
able passage,  and  present  it  in  the  original  spelling. 

WHAT  IS  IN  HEAVEN. 

Ther  is  lyf  withoute  ony  deth, 

And  ther  is  youthe  without  ony  elde ;' 

And  ther  is  alia  manner  welthe  to  welde: 

And  ther  is  rest  without  ony  travaille ; 

And  ther  is  pees  without  ony  strife, 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  lykinge  of  lyf: — 

And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  se, 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  countrie: — 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  honour, 

Then  evcre  hade  kynge  other  emperour. 

>  High.  8  Call  »  Age. 
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And  ther  is  gretc  melodic  of  aungeles  songe, 

And  ther  is  preysing  licm  amonge. 

And  ther  is  alio  manner  frendshipe  that  may  be, 

And  ther  is  evere  perfect  love  and  charite; 

And  ther  is  wisdom  without  folye, 

And  ther  is  honcste  without  vileneye. 

Al  these  a  man  may  joycs  of  hevene  call : 

Ac  yutte  the  most  sovereyn  joye  of  alle 

Is  the  sighte  of  Ooddcs  bright  face, 

In  wham  resteth  alle  mannere  grace. 

The  Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman^  a  satirical  poem  of  the  same  period, 
ascribed  to  Robert  Langlande,  a  secular  priest,  also  shows  very  clearly  and 
expressively  the  progress  which  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  toward  a  hterary  style.  This  poem  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the 
most  important  works  that  appeared  in  England  previous  to  the  invention 
of  printing.  It  is  the  popular  representative  of  the  doctrines  which  were 
even  then  silently  bringing  about  the  Reformation ;  and  it  is  also  a  pecu- 
fiariy  national  poem,  not  only  as  being  a  purer  specimen  of  the  English  lan- 
guage than  even  Chaucer's  poetry  presents,  but  as  exhibiting  the  revival  of 
tlie  same  system  of  alliteration  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as  charac- 
terizing the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  in  this  particular,  and 
in  its  political  character,  characteristic  of  a  great  hterary  and  pohtical  revo- 
lution, in  which  the  language  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  at  last  gained  the  ascendency  over  those  of  the  Normans. 

Pierce  is  represented  as  falling  asleep  on  the  Melvem  hills,  and  as  seeing,  in 
kis  sleep,  a  series  of  \isions.  In  describing  these,  he  exposes  the  corruptions  of 
society,  and  particularly  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  religious  orders,  with  much 
Wttemeas.  From  this  poem  we  present  the  allegory  of  Mercy  and  Truth, 
«  fiurly  indicating  the  spirit  of  the  entire  work. 

MERCY  AND  TRUTH  ALLEGORIZED. 

Out  of  the  west  coast,  a  wench,  as  me  thought. 

Came  walking  in  the  way,  to  hell- ward  she  looked; 

Mercy  hight  that  maid,  a  meek  thing  withal, 

A  Aill  benign  bnrd,i  and  buxom  of  speech ; 

Her  sister,  as  it  seemed,  came  soothly  walking, 

Even  out  of  the  east,  and  westward  she  looked, 

A  ftill  comely  creature,  Truth  she  hight. 

For  the  virtue  that  her  followed  afeard  was  she  never. 

When  these  maidens  mette,  Mercy  and  Truth, 

Either  axed  other  of  this  great  wonder, 

Of  the  din  and  of  the  darkness. 

With  these  imperfect  models  before  him  as  his  only  native  guides,  arose 
the  great  Father  of  Enghsh  poetry,  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Though  the  Eng- 
lish language  had  risen  into  importance  with  the  rise  of  the  Conmions  in  the 
time  of  £dward  the  First,  yet  the  French  long  kept  possession  of  the  couii| 

1  Maiden. 
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tho  scliools,  and  the  higher  circles ;  and  it  required  a  genius  like  that 
Chaucer — familiar  with  different  modes  of  life  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
openly  patronized  by  liis  sovereign — to  give  literary  permanence  and  coi 
sistency  to  the  language  and  poetry  of  England.     From  that  period  his 
tive  style,  which  Spencer  terms  '  the  pure  well  of  English  undefiled,'  forme 
a  standard  for  composition,  though  the  national  distractions  which  followe< 
and  the  absence  of  any  striking  poetical  genius  for  at  least  a  century  and 
half  after  his  death,  too  truly  exemplified  the  fine  simile  of  Warton,  tha — 
*  Chaucer  was  like  a  genial  day  in  an  English  spring,  when  a  brilliant  sun:=:==^ 
enlivens  the  face  of  nature  with  unusual  warmth  and  lustre,  but  is  8ucceede< 
by  tho  redoubled  horrors  of  winter,  and  those  tender  buds  and  early  bl< 
soms  wliich  were  called  forth  by  the  transient  gleams  of  a  temporary  sun- 
shine, are  nipped  by  frosts  and  torn  by  tempests.' 


Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  bom  in  the  cityof  London,  in  1828,  one 
after  that  eminent  monarch,  Edward  the  Third,  ascended  the  English  throne^ 
He  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  during  that  part  of  his  collegiate  course  which  he  there  pursued,  though, 
he  did  not  neglect  his  more  im|X)rtant  duties,  yet  much  of  liis  attention  wa& 
devoted  to  poetry.     Before  he  reached  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
while  he  was  still  a  student  at  Cambridge,  he  wrote  and  published  the 
Court  of  Love,  and  some  other  minor  poems,  all  of  which  gave  promise  of 
the  future  poetic  eminence  to  which  he  was  destined  to  attain. 

From  Cambridge  Chaucer  removed,  according  to  Warton  and  others,  to 
the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  having  there  completed  his  collegiate  studies, 
he  thence  returned  to  London,  and  soon  after  left  his  native  country  for  the 
purpose  of  travelling  upon  the  continent,  that  he  might  thus,  by  freely  in- 
termingling with  other  nations,  increase  his  accomplishments  both  of  mind 
and  manners.  Having  travelled  through  France,  Holland,  and  some  other 
countries,  and  critically  regarded  whatever  fell  under  his  observation,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Inner  Temple  as  a  student  of 
law.  He,  however,  was  not  permitted  long  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
law  student ;  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  his  distinguished  accomplish- 
ments, attracting  the  attention  of  the  court,  he  was  innted  to  leave  his  pros- 
pective profession,  and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  king.  Assenting  with- 
out hesitation  to  this  proposition,  Edward  the  Third  at  once  appointed  him 
one  of  his  pages,  with  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks  per  annum — a  sum  equal 
to  about  two  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

From  the  office  of  king's  page,  Chaucer  was  elevated  to  the  position  of 
*  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber,'  with  twenty  additional  marks  to 
his  annual  income.  From  the  position  of  *  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Privy 
Chamber,'  he  became  shield-bearer  to  his  majesty,  and  in  that  capacity  at- 
tended the  king  during  his  celebrated  invasion  of  France,  which  terminated 
in  the  prostration  of  that  nation  by  the  victcry  obttuned  upon  the  field  of 
Cressy,  and  the  siege  and  capture  of  Calais 
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In  1372,  in  preparation  for  that  invasion,  Chaucer  was  sent  \>y  the 
long  on  an  embassy  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  the  object  of  which  was  to  hire 
ships  to  aid  him  in  transporting  his  armj  across  the  English  Channel ;  and 
having  successfully  closed  his  mission,  he  improved  a  brief  period  of  leisure 
which  foUowed,  by  visiting  the  £mious  Itahan  poet  Petrarch,  then  residing 
at  Padua.  For  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Chaucer,  we  are  entirely  indebted 
to  the  following  hues  foimd  in  the  tale  of  the  Oxford  Clerk,  in  Canterbury 
Tales. 

Learned  at  Padua  of  a  worthy  clerk — 
Francis  Petrarch,  the  laureat  poet 
Hight  this  clerk,  whose  rhetoric  sweet 
Enlumined  all  Italy  of  poetry. 

During  the  whole  of  this  rapid  advancement  of  Chaucer's  fortunes,  John 
of  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had  been  his  professed  patron  and  personal 
friend ;  and  at  the  duke's  suggestion,  he  married  Philippa  Pyckard,  sister 
to  lady  Swainford,  governess  in  the  duke's  family.  As  both  PhiUppa  and 
lidj  Swainford  were  very  great  favorites  of  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  of 
Lancaster,  this  marriage  contributed  greatly  to  Chaucer's  advantage ;  and  as 
an  expression  of  his  personal  regard  for  him,  the  duke  obtained  from  the  king 
IB  his  residence,  a  dehghtful  mansion  in  Woodstock  Park.  The  scenery 
nuTonnding  this  park  was  beautiM  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  thus  described 

hj  the  poet  in  7%e  Dream,  one  of  his  minor  poems : 

f 

And  right  anon  as  I  the  day  espied, 

No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  abide, 

I  went  forth  myself  alone  and  boldely, 

And  held  the  way  down  by  a  brook  side, 

Till  I  came  to  a  land  of  white  and  green. 

So  fair  a  one  had  I  never  in  been. 

The  ground  was  green  y-powdered  with  daisy, 

The  flowers  and  the  groves  alike  high, 

All  green  and  white  was  nothing  else  seen. 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Edward  from  the  invasion  of  France, 
that  monarch  appointed  Chaucer  to  the  important  and  responsible  post  of 
collector  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  London ;  and  such  were  the  emolu- 
nwnts  arising  from  this  new  post,  that  Chaucer's  income  now  amounted  to 
t  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum — a  sum  so  great  as  to  place  his  rev- 
®ne  upon  an  equahty  with  that  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family. 

Surrounded  now  by  affluence,  and  with  daily  occupation,  Chaucer's  time 
glided  sm'H)thly  and  happily  on  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  his  munificent 
monarch,  and  the  accession  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  throne.  But 
l^enceforth  we  are  to  contemplate  his  whole  career  under  a  very  different  as- 
pect He  had  early  imbibed  many  of  the  tenets  of  Wickliffe,  and  in  the 
leoond  year  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign,  he  used  all  his  influence  to  aid 
Ctmberton,  usually  known  as  John  of  Northampton,  mayor  of  London,  to 
ptomoie  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformer  in  that  city.  These  measures  were 
'ttenied  by  the  clergy,  who  had  meantime  gained  an  ascendency  over  the 
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mind  of  their  weak  king,  -with  such  earnestness  and  severity  that  the 
was  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison,  and  Chaucer,  in  order  to  cs 
similar  £ate,  sought  safety  in  flight  from  his  country.  He  repaired  t* 
ders,  and  as  he  there  spent  some  years  before  he  dared  venture  to  re 
London,  many  writers  suppose  that  during  his  exile  he  conceived  the 
of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  and  partially  executed  it.  Wearied,  howev< 
his  long  absence  from  his  native  home,  and  his  early  associations,  Chai 
length,  ventured  to  return  to  London ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  ; 
city  before  he  was  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison.  And  here  a 
rests  upon  his  hitherto  pure  and  unsullied  fame ;  for  he  is  more  thj 
pected  of  having  obtained  his  release  from  imprisonment  by  rcveali 
names  of  many  eminent  individuals  who  were  associated  with  hims< 
the  lord  mayor  in  the  project  which  had  terminated  so  fatally  to  thei 
poral  interests. 

From  this  period  Chaucer  resumed  his  residence  in  Woodstock  Pa 
there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  quiet  retirement,  and  ir 
Hterary  pursuits  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  his  previous  life  had  s 
nently  qualified  him;  and  though  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  me 
married  lady  Swainford,  and  thus  become  Chaucer's  brother-in-law,  e 
sideration  coidd  induce  the  venerable  poet  to  leave  his  quiet  retireme: 
withstanding  the  most  flattering  offers  of  court  favor  were  extended  1 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  completed  his  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  an 
posed  many  other  works,  the  last  of  which  was  the  Testament  of  JL 
allegory  in  prose. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  Chaucer  left  Woodstocl 
and  retired  to  Dunnington  Castle,  where  he  passed  the  last  two  yean 
Hfe.  Upon  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  son  of  the  late  di 
Lancaster, in  1399,  the  new  king  granted  to  Chaucer  an  annuity  o 
marks,  or  four  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  aged  poet  did  not,  he 
long  hve  to  enjoy  his  new  monarch's  munificence,  but  died  in  the  fol 
year,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1400,  in  the  seventy-third  y 
his  age,  and  was  the  first  of  the  illustrious  band  of  English  poets  bu] 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Chaucer's  genius  was  vast,  versatile,  and  original.  Ho  was  ov: 
thoroughly  &mihar  with  classical,  with  French,  and  with  Italian  hte 
with  the  sciences  so  far  as  they  were  at  that  time  known,  and  wi 
polemical  and  theological  questions,  which  were  then  the  favorite  am 
ionable  studies  of  all  the  higher  cla«^es  of  society.  His  knowled 
human  nature  was  really  profound.  Though  the  knights,  the  monl 
Reves,  and  the  prioresses,  which  he  has  painted,  have  long  since 
away,  yet  wherever  we  look  we  still  recognize  the  same  passions,  and  fe 
and  characters,  which  he  has  so  faithftdly  exhibited ;  for  the  poet  wh( 
his  pencil  in  the  human  heart,'  as  Garrick  said  of  Shakspeare,  ^ill  p 
forms  and  colors,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  which  will  be  recogniy^d 
ever  such  a  heart  beats.     His*  versatility,  too,  was  extraordinary.     N( 
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Engllsli  poet^  if  we  except  Shakspeare,  ever  exMbited  such  striking  instances 
of  comic  and  tragic  powers  united  in  the  same  mind.  His  humor  and  wit 
were  also  of  the  brightest  and  keenest  character ;  his  pathos  too  was  tremen- 
dous, and  his  descriptive  powers  were  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 

Of  Chaucer's  minor  poems,  after  the  Court  of  Love,  the  principal  are,  The 
Flower  and  Leaf,  a  spirited  and  graceful  allegorical  poem,  The  Souse  of 
Fame,  and  Troilas  and  Cresseide  ;  from  the  latter  of  which  we  quote  the 
fbllowing  passages  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  dehcate  and  beautiful  similes 
which  they  contain. 

But  right  as  floures  through  the  cold  night 

.Inclosed  stoupen  in  hir  stalke  lowc, 
Bcdresscn  hem  ayen  the  sunnc  hright, 

And  spreden  in  hir  kindlie  course  hy  rowe; 

Right  so  began  his  eyen  up  to  throw 
This  Troilas,  and  seth,  0  Venus  dcre, 
Thy  might,  thy  grace,  yheried  be  it  here. 

But  right  as  when  the  sunne  shineth  bright 
In  Marche  that  changeth  ofttimes  his  face, 

And  that  a  cloud  is  put  with  windc  to  flight 
Which  oversprad  the  sunne,  as  for  a  space 
A  cloudy  thought  gan  through  her  soule  to  pace, 

That  overspread  her  bright  thoughts  all, 

So  that  for  fear  almost  she  gan  to  fall. 

And  as  the  new-abashed  nightingale. 
That  stinteth  flrst  when  she  beginneth  sin^, 

When  that  she  hearcth  any  herdes  tale, 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wTight  stirring. 
And  after  sicker,  doth  her  voice  outring; 

Right  so  Cresseide,  when  that  her  dread  slent, 

Opened  her  heart,  and  told  him  her  intent. 

Have  ye  not  seen  some  time  a  pale  face 
(Emong  a  pms)  of  him  that  hath  been  lad 

Toward  his  deth,  wher  as  him  get  no  grace, 
And  soch  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had 
That  men  might  know  his  face  that  was  bestad 

Emonges  all  the  faces  in  that  rout; 

So  standeth  Custance,  and  loketh  her  about. 

But  the  best  and  most  durable  monument  of  Chaucer's  genius  is  the 
On^erhwry  Tales.  This  is  clearly  a  narrative  poem,  and  the  model  upon 
wUch  it  was  constructed  was  evidently  the  Decameron  of  Bocaccio,  though 
OTT  poet  greatly  improved  upon  the  original.  He  supposes  a  company  of 
plgrims,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  *  sundry  folk,'  to  meet  together  in  fellow- 
ship at  Tabard  Inn,  Southwark,  all  being  bent  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
dtfine  of  Thomas-^-6ecket  at  Canterbury.  The  poet  himself  is  one  of  the 
pvfy.  They  all  sup  together  in  the  large  room  of  the  hostelrie,  and  after 
great  cheer,  the  landlord  proposes  that  they  shall  travel  together  to  Canter 
boy  *,  and  to  shorten  the  way,  that  each  shall  tell  a  tale,  both  in  going  and 
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returning,  and  whoever  told  the  best  should  have  a  supper  at  the  eipeitf^ 
of  the  rest    The  company  assent,  and  '  mine  host'  who  was  both 

Bold  of  his  speech,  and  wise  and  well  taught, 

is  appointed  judge  and  reporter  of  the  stories.  The  characters  compo 
sing  this  social  partj,  are  inimitably  drawn  and  discriminated.  We  have 
a  knight,  a  mirror  of  chivalry,  who  had  fought  against  the  Heathenesse  id 
T^alcstinc ;  his  son  a  gallant  young  squire  with  curled  locks,  laid  in  presse, 
and  all  manner  of  debonnair  accomplishments ;  a  nun,  or  prioresse,  beauti* 
fully  drawn  in  her  arch  simplicity  and  coy  reserve ;  and  a  jolly  monk,  who 
boasted  a  dainty,  well-caparisoned  horse : 

And  when  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Jingling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clear 
And  eke  as  loud  as  doth  the  chapel  beU. 

A  wanton  prior  is  also  of  the  party, — ^full  of  sly  and  solemn  mirUi,  ana 
well  beloved  for  his  accommodating  disposition : 

Full  sweetly  heard  ho  confession, 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 

We  have  a  pardoner  from  Rome  with  some  sacred  reUcs,  such  as  a  part  ci 
the  sail  of  St  Peter's  ship,  and  who  is  also 

Brim  Aill  of  {wrdons  come  fVom  Rome  all  hot 

In  satirical  contrast  to  these  merry  and  interested  churchmen,  we  have  a 
poor  parson  of  a  town. 

Rich  in  holy  thought  and  work, 
and  a  clerk  of  Oxford  also,  who  was  skilled  in  logic : 

Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech, 
And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach. 

Among  the  other  characters  are  a  doctor  of  physic,  a  great  astronomer  and 
student,  *  whose  study  was  but  little  on  the  Bible ;'  a  purse-proud  merchant ; 
a  sergeant-at-law,  who  was  always  busy,  yet  seemed  busier  than  he  was ; 
and  a  jolly  Franklin,  a  freeholder,  who  had  been  a  lord  of  seBsions,  and 
who  was  fond  of  good  eating : 

Withouten  baked  meat  never  was  his  house, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous ; 
It  snowed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink. 

This  character  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  wealthy  rural  Englishman,  and  it 
shows  how  much  of  enjo3rment  and  hospitality  was  even  then  associated  with 
this  station  of  hfe.  The  Wife  of  Bath  is  another  hvely  national  portrait : 
she  is  shrewd  and  witty,  has  abundant  means,  and  is  always  first  with  her 
offering  at  church. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  humbler  characters,  which,  combined  with 
those  already  noticed,  form  so  genuine  a  Hogarthian  picture  that  we  may 
well  exclaim  with  Campbell,  *  What  an  intimate  scene  of  English  life  in  the 
fourteenth  century  do  we  enjoy  in  these  talcs,  beyond  what  history  displaya 
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^  gfimpseB  through  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the  antiquary 
can  discover  by  the  cold  light  of  his  researches.'    Yet  with  all  the  in- 
inutable  description  and  truth  to  nature  with  which  the  Canterbury  Tales 
Abound,  we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  we  have  looked  in  vain  through- 
oat  the  entire  poem  for  any  thing  that  inculcates  an  important  moral  lesson. 
The  following  brief  extracts  are  all  that  our  space  will  allow  us  to 
introduce  from  this  great  work,  the  last  extract,  the  Good  Parson,  being 
■omewhat  modernized : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  POOR  COUNTRY  WIDOW. 

A  poore  widow,  somedcal  stoop'n  in  age, 
Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narwe  cottage 
Beside  a  grove  standing  in  a  dale. 
This  widow,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  Tale, 
Since  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wife, 
In  patience  led  a  full  simple  life, 
For  little  was  her  cattle  and  her  rent, 
By  husbandry!  of  such  as  God  her  sent 
She  found  herself  and  eke  her  daughters  two. 
Three  large  sowcs  had  she,  and  no  mo. 
Three  kine,  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte^  Mall : 
Full  sooty  was  her  bower  and  eke  her  hall. 
In  which  she  ate  many  a  slender  meal. 
Of  poignant  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  deal  ;* 
No  dainty  morsel  passed  through  her  throat; 
Her  diet  was  accordant  to  her  cote  :* 
Repletion  ne  made  her  never  sick; 
Attemper^  diet  was  all  her  physic. 
And  exercise,  and  heartes  sufiisance : 
The  goute  let'  her  nothing  for  to  dance, 
Ne  apoplexy  shente^  not  her  head, 
No  wine  ne  drank  she  neither  white  nor  red; 
Her  board  was  served  most  with  white  and  black, 
Milk  and  brown  bread,  in  which  she  found  no  lack, 
Seinde^  bacon,  and  sometime  an  egg  or  tway, 
For  she  was  as  it  were  a  manner  dey.* 

THE  DEATH  OF  ARCITE. 

Swelleth  the  breast  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
Encreaseth  at  his  hearte  more  and  more. 
The  dottcred  blood  for  any  leche-craft^ 
Corrupteth,  and  is  in  his  bouk^^  ylaft, 
That  neither  veine-blood  ne  ventousing.^* 
Ne  drink  of  herbes  may  be  his  helping. 


i  Thrifty  economy.  >  Called.  3  Not  a  bit  <  Cot,  cottage. 

{  Temperate.  «  Prevented.  f  Injured.  •  Singed. 

*  Hr.  Tyrwhitt  supposes  the  word  '  dey'  to  refer  to  the  management  of  a  dairy; 
1  that  it  originally  signified  a  hind.  '  Manner  dcy'  may  therefore  be  inteipreted 
ipecies  of  hired  or  day  laborer.' 

•  Medical  skfll.  "  Body. 

■  YcDtoaslDg,  (Fr.)  cupping;  hence  the  term,  '  breathing  a  vein.' 
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The  virtue  expulsive  or  animal, 

From  thilkc  virtue  clcped^  natural, 

Ne  may  the  venom  voiden  ne  expcll ; 

The  pipes  of  his  lungs  'gan  to  swell, 

And  every  lacert'  in  his  breast  adown 

la  shents  with  venom  and  corruption. 

He  gaineth  neither,  <  for  to  get  his  life. 

Vomit  upward  ne  downward  laxative: 

All  is  to-bursten  thilke  region; 

Nature  hath  now  no  domination  : 

And  certainly  where  nature  will  not  werche,» 

Farewell  physic;  go  bear  the  man  to  church. 

This  is  all  and  some,  that  Arcite  muste  die; 

For  which  he  scndeth  after  Emily, 

And  Palamon,  that  was  his  cousin  dear; 

Then  said  he  thus,  as  ye  shall  after  hear  : 

'  Naught  may  the  woAil  spirit  in  mine  heart 
Declare  one  point  of  all  my  sorrows'  smart 
To  you  my  lady,  that  I  love  most, 
But  I  bequeath  the  service  of  my  ghost 
To  you  aboven  every  creature. 
Since  that  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 

'Alas  the  woe!  alas  the  paincs  strong, 
That  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  long ! 
Alas  the  death!  alas  mine  Emily! 
Alas  departing  of  our  company  ! 
Alas  mine  hearte's  queen !  alas  my  wife ! 
Mine  hearte's  lady,  endcr  of  my  life ! 
What  is  this  world  1 — What  askcn  men  to  bavet 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave — 
Alone — withouten  any  company. 
Farewell  my  sweet — farewell  mine  Emily  I 
And  softc  take  me  in  your  armes  tway 
For  love  of  Qod,  and  hcarkcncth  what  I  say. 

'  I  have  here  with  my  cousin  Palamon 
Had  strife  and  rancour  many  a  day  agone 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jealousy ; 
And  Jupiter  so  wis*  my  soule  gie,'' 
To  speaken  of  a  servant  properly. 
With  alle  circiunstances  trucly; 
That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthead, 
Wisdom,  humbless,  estate,  and  high  kindred, 
Freedom,  and  all  that  'longeth  to  that  art, 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part. 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  serveth  you,  and  will  do  all  his  life ; 
And  if  that  ever  ye  shall  be  a  wife. 
Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man.' 

And  with  that  word  hb  spceche  fail  began; 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  breast  was  come 

1  Galled.  >  Muscle.  *  Ruined,  destroyed.  «  He  is  able  tut. 

•  Work.  •  Surely.  ▼  Quide. 
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The  cold  of  death  that  had  him  oTernome;! 
And  yet,  moreover,  in  his  armcs  two, 
The  vital  strength  is  lost  and  all  ago;^ 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more, 
That  dwelled  in  his  hearte  sick  and  sore, 
'Gan  faillen  when  the  hearte  feltc  death; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  fail'd  his  breath: 
But  on  his  lady  yet  cast  he  his  eye ; 
His  laste  word  was,  '  Mercy  Emily  I' 

DEPARTURE  OF  CUSTANCE. 

Custanoe  is  banished  from  her  husband,  Alia,  king  of  Northumberland^ 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  the  king's  mother.  Her  behaviour  in 
embarking  at  sea,  in  a  rudderless  ship,  is  thus  described : 

Weepen  both  young  and  old  in  all  that  place, 
When  that  the  king  this  cursed  letter  sent; 
And  Custance  with  a  deadly  pale  face 
The  fourtho  day  toward  the  ship  she  went; 
But  natheless,^  she  tak'th  in  good  intent 
The  will  of  Christ,  and  kneeling  on  the  strond, 
She  saide,  '  Lord,  aye  welcome  be  thy  sond.* 

'He  that  me  kepte  from  the  fklse  blame, 
While  I  was  in  the  land  amonges  you. 
He  can  mc  keep  A-om  harm  and  eke  from  shame 
In  the  salt  sea,  although  I  see  not  how : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now: 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dear, 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  steer.' < 

Her  little  child  lay  weeping  in  her  arms ; 
And  kneeling  piteously  to  him  she  said — 
'  Peace,  little  son,  I  will  do  thee  no  harm :' 
With  that  her  kerchief  off  her  head  she  braid,* 
And  over  his  little  eyen  she  it  laid, 
And  in  her  arm  she  luUeth  it  (Vdl  fast, 
And  into  th'  heaven  her  eyen  up  she  cast 

'  Mother,  quod  she,  and  maiden  bright,  Mary ! 
Both  is,  that  through  womannes  eggement,^ 
Mankind  was  lom,^  and  damned  aye  to  die, 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  cross  jrrent:* 
Thy  blissAil  eyen  saw  all  his  torment; 
Then  is  there  no  comparison  between 
Thy  woe  and  any  woe  man  may  sustain. 

*  Thou  saw'st  thy  child  y-slain  before  thine  eyen. 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  little  child  parfay:>' 
Now,  lady  bright!  to  whom  all  woful  crien, 
Thou  glory  of  womanhood,  thou  fkire  May ! 
Thou  haven  of  rcAite,"  bright  star  of  day ! 
Rueis  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentleness 
Ruest  on  every  rueAil  in  distress. 


^  Overtaken.  *  Agone.  >  Nevertheless.  «  Message. 

■  Guide,  helm.  *  Took.  f  Incitement  *  Undooa. 

•  Tom.  »  By  my  fkith.         u  ReAige.  u  Have  Pity. 
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'  0  littie  child,  alas !  wliat  is  thy  guilt, 
That  never  wroughtest  sin  as  yet,  pardie? 
Why  will  thine  harde  father  have  thee  spilt  ?i 
0  mercy,  deare  Constable !  (quod  she,) 
As  let  my  little  child  dwell  here  with  thee ; 
And  if  thou  dar'st  not  saven  him  from  blame, 
So  kiss  him  one's  in  his  fathers  name.' 

Therewith  she  looketh  backward  to  the  land, 
And  saide,  'Farewell,  husband  ruthelessl'3 
And  up  she  rose,  and  walketh  down  the  strand 
Toward  the  ship;  her  followcth  all  the  press :' 
And  ever  she  prayeth  her  child  to  hold  his  peace, 
And  tak'th  her  leave,  and  with  a  holy  intent 
She  blesseth  her,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 

Victailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede,^ 
Abundantly  for  her  a  full  long  space ; 
And  other  necessaries  that  should  need 
She  had  enow,  heried^  be  Qoddcs  grace: 
Fhe  wind  and  weather.  Almighty  God  purchase,* 
And  bring  her  home,  I  can  no  better  say, 
But  in  the  sea  she  driveth  forth  her  way. 

THE  GOOD  PARSON. 

A  true  good  man  there  was,  there  of  religion, 

Pious  and  poor the  parson  of  a  town. 

But  rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work; 

And  thereto  a  right  learned  man;  a  clerk 

That  Christ's  pure  gospel  would  sincerely  preach, 

And  his  parishioners  devoutly  teach. 

Benign  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent. 

And  in  adversity  full  patient, 

As  proven  oft;  to  all  who  lack'd  a  friend. 

Loth  for  his  tithes  to  ban  or  to  contend, 

At  every  need  much  rather  was  ho  found 

Unto  his  poor  parishioners  around 

Of  his  own  substance  and  his  dues  to  give: — 

Content  on  little,  for  himself,  to  live. 

Wide  was  his  cure;  the  houses  far  asunder, 
Tet  never  fail'd  he,  or  for  rain  or  thunder, 
Whenever  sickness  or  mischance  might  call 
The  most  remote  to  visit,  great  or  small. 
And,  staff  in  han^,  on  foot,  the  storm  to  brave. 

This  noble  cnsample  to  his  flock  he  gave. 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
The  word  of  lifb  he  from  the  gospel  caught; 
And  well  this  comment  added  he  thereto, 
If  that  gold  rustcth,  what  should  iron  do  1 
And  if  Uie  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust. 
What  wonder  if  the  unletter'd  layman  lust  1 
And  shame  it  were  in  him  the  flock  should  keep, 
To  see  a  sullied  shepherd,  and  clean  sheep. 


>  Deitrc^ed.  >  Pitiless.  >  Crowd. 

*  Doobt  •  Praised.  «  Procure,  provi 
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For  euro  a  priest  the  sample  ought  to  give 

By  his  own  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  never  set  his  benefice  to  hire, 
Leaving  his  flock  acomber'd  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  to  London  cogging  at  St.  Paul's, 
To  seek  himself  a  chauntery  for  souls, 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  enrolled; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  guarded  well  his  fold, 
So  that  it  should  not  by  the  wolf  miscarry. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenary. 

Tho  holy  in  himself,  and  virtuous. 
He  sUll  to  sinful  men  was  mild  and  piteons: 
Not  of  reproach  imperious  or  malign ; 
But  in  his  teaching  soothing  and  benign. 
To  draw  them  on  to  heaven,  by  reason  fair 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care. 
But  were  there  one  perverse  and  obstinate, 
Were  he  of  lofty  or  of  low  estate, 
Him  would  he  sharply  with  reproof  astound. 
A  better  priest  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

He  waited  not  on  pomp  or  reverence, 
Nor  made  himself  a  spiced  conscience. 
The  lore  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught:  but,  first,  he  followed  it  himselve. 

The  following  poem  was  the  last  production  that  emanated  from  Chauoer'ii 
profific  pen.  It  was  written  on  his  death-bed,  and  may  properly  dose  these 
extncts: — 

Fly  iroiu  the  press,*  and  dwell  with  sothfastness  ;> 

Suffice  unto  thy  good^  though  it  be  small; 
For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tickleness. 
Press*  hath  envy,  and  weal  is  blent'  o'er  all; 
Savour^  no  more  than  thee  behoven  shall; 
Rede7  well  thyself,  that  other  folk  can'st  rede, 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede.^ 

Pain  thee  not  each  croocked  to  redress 

In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  ball; 
Great  rest  standeth  in  little  baseness; 

Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nalle;* 

Strive  not  as  doth  a  crocke*"  with  a  wall; 
Deemeth"  thyself  that  deemest  other's  deed ; 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede. 

That*'  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomness  ;*5 

The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall ; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness; 

Forth,  pilgrim,  forth,  0  beast. out  of  thy  stall; 

Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all; 
Waiveth  thy  lust  and  let  thy  ghost**  thee  lead. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede. 


*TOwd.  •  Truth.  3  Be  satisfied  with  thy  wealth.  *  Striving. 

>rosperity  has  ceased.  «  Taste.  ^  Counsel.  *  Without  fear. 

TaU.  "  Earthen  pitcher.  »  Judge.  ^  That  (which). 

Imnillty,  obedience.  >*  Spirit 
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Though  Chaucer  was  eminent  chiefly  as  a  poet,  yet  he  deser\( 
notice  as  a  writer  in  prose  also.  Uis  longest  unversiiicd  product 
*  Testament  of  Love,'  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Thi 
gorical  and  meditative  work,  and  was  written  chiefly  for  the 
defending  his  character  against  certain  imputations  which  had 
upon  it.  Two  of  the  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  also,  are  in  prose ;  in  oi 
the  Tale  of  Mehbeus,  is  found  a  passage  on  Riches,  not  less  rem 
the  great  amount  of  ancient  wisdom  which  it  contains,  than  for 
ness  and  simplicity  of  its  diction.  We  have,  however,  already 
Chaucer  so  much  space  that  we  have  not  room  to  introduce  this 
passage,  but  must  at  once  pass  briefly  to  notice  Gower,  Ins  illm 
temporary. 

Though  the  genius  of  Chaucer  far  transcended  that  of  al 
writers  in  England,  yet  he  was  not  the  solitiiry  light  of  the  ago 
tional  mind,  and  the  national  language  liad  now  arrived  at  a  cei 
of  maturity  favorable  for  the  production  of  able  writers  in  botl 
verse.  Besides  Wickliflfe,  Gower  and  Mandeville  also  belong  i 
period. 

John  Gower  was  bom  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Stitenham,Y 
1820.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  fit 
which  he  was  graduated,  his  eminence  as  a  scholar  was  ex  tonsil 
Being  designated  by  his  parents  for  the  legal  profession,  he  romo 
don  immediately  after  he  left  the  university,  and  entorod  the  Mic 
as  a  student  at  law ;  and  though  devoted  to  liLs  profession,  yet 
permit  it  to  engross  his  entire  attention,  but  gave  much  of  his  ] 
to  poetry  and  other  literary  pursuits.  Wliile  thus  occupied,  an* 
ho  had  completed  his  preparator}'  legal  studies,  he  fonnod  an  a 
with  Chaucer,  who  had  just  then  returned  from  his  travels  on  th 
and  ihe  similarity  of  their  tastes  soon  created  a  very  close  intinii 
them.  Poetry,  however,  with  Gower,  was  a  pastime,  while  to 
sion  he  devoted  himself  with  such  untiring  industry,  that  Ix'fore  i 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Tliird,  his  position  as  a  lawyer  had  becc 
manding  that  when  Richard  the  Second  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
tunate  monarch  first  selected  him  as  Iris  legal  adviser,  and  CI 
Commons,  and  soon  aft«r  raised  him  to  the  oflice  of  Chief  Jiu 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

In  this  imposing  position  Gower  remained  until  his  royal  pati 
throned  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  afterward  Henry  the  Fourl 
being  far  advanced  in  age,  and  having  also  recently  had  the  m 
lose  his  eyesight,  retired  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and  took  1 
tame  time,  both  of  the  muses  and  of  the  world,  in  his  pathetic 
Commendation  of  Peace,  In  this  sweet  production  he  plainh 
ingly  indicates  a  ftill  sense  of  his  consciousness  of  an  approac 
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which  accordingly  happened  soon  after  at  South wark,  where  he  then  resided, 

in  1402.    ISs  .remains  were  interred  in  St.  Joliu's  Chapel,  and  to  his  memoiy 

a  monument  of  unparalleled  magnificence,  for  that  age,  was  erected,  upon 

which  was  inscribed  a  Latin  Epitaph,  that  may  be  thus  rendered  into 

EnglisL 

His  shield  henceforth  is  useless  grown, 

To  pay  death's  tribute  slain, 

His  soul  with  joyous  freedom  flown, 

Where  spotless  spirits  reign. 

Gower  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  hterary  and  legal  attainments,  and  his 
poems,  therefore,  were  rather  the  of&pring  of  his  learning  than  of  his  genius. 
Ws  spirit  was  bold  and  uncompromising,  and  he  accordingly  inveighed  in 
dear  and  energetic  language  against  the  debaucheries  of  the  times,  the  im- 
morality of  the  clergy,  the  wickedness  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  vices  of  an 
abandoned  court. 

His  principal  poetic  work  was  a  poem  in  three  parts,  which  were  respect* 
iy^tn^ikd,  Speculum  MeditantiSy  Vox  Clamantis,  and  Con/essio  AmatUis  ; 
the  hist  of  which,  the  *  Confession  of  a  Lover,'  was  written  in  English,  and 
was  so  pure  and  elevated  in  tone  and  sentiment,  that  Chaucer,  upon  reading 
it,  immediately  called  its  author,  in  spontaneous  admiration,  the  Moral 
Gower— an  encomium,  to  deserve  which  in  that  corrupt  age,  certainly  argues 
▼eiy  exalted  merit.  From  this  poem  we  select  the  following  specimen,  as  it 
(qDj  indicates  the  character  of  the  author's  poetic  genius. 

THE  ENVIOUS  MAN  AND  THE  MISEE. 

Of  Jupiter  thus  I  find  y-writ, 
How  whilom  that  he  would  wit, 
Upon  the  plaints  which  he  heard 
Among  the  men,  how  it  fared, 
As  of  the  wrong  condition 
To  do  justification ; 
And  ibr  that  cause  down  he  sent 
An  angel,  that  about  went, 
*  That  he  the  sooth  know  may. 

So  it  befel  upon  a  day, 

This  angel  which  him  should  inform 

Was  clothed  in  a  man's  form, 

And  overtook,  I  understand. 

Two  ;nen  that  wcnten  over  lond ; 

Through  which  he  thought  to  aspy 

His  cause,  and  go'th  in  company. 

This  angel  with  his  words  wise 
Opposeth  them  in  sundry  wise ; 
Now  loud  words  and  now  soft, 
That  made  them  to  dispnten  oft; 
And  each  his  reason  had. 
And  thus  with  tales  he  them  led, 
With  good  examination, 
Till  he  knew  the  condition, 
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What  mcD  tbcy  were  botli  two ; 

And  saw  well  at  last  tho.^ 

That  one  of  them  was  covetous, 

And  his  fellow  was  envious. 

And  thus  when  he  hath  knowledging, 

Anon  he  feigned  departing, 

And  said  he  mote  algate  wend; 

But  hearken  now  what  fell  at  end ! 

For  than  he  made  them  understond 

That  he  was  there  of  God's  sond, 

And  said  them  for  the  kindship, 

He  would  do  them  some  grace  again, 

And  bade  that  one  of  them  should  sain,' 

What  thing  is  him  levest  to  crave,^ 

And  he  it  shall  of  gift  have. 

And  over  that  ko  forth  with  all 

Ho  baith,  that  other  have  shall 

The  double  of  that  his  fellow  axeth ; 

And  thus  to  them  his  grace  he  taxeth. 

The  Covetous  was  wonder  glad; 
And  to  that  other  man  he  bade. 
And  saith,  that  he  first  ax  should; 
For  he  supposeth  that  he  would 
Make  his  axing  of  world's  good ; 
For  then  he  knew  well  how  it  stood: 
If  that  himself  by  double  weight 
Shall  after  take,  and  thus  by  sleight 
Because  that  he  would  win, 
He  bade  his  fellow  first  begin. 

This  Envious,  though  it  be  late. 
When  that  he  saw  he  mote,  algate, 
Make  his  axing  first,  he  thought. 
If  he  his  worship  and  profit  sought 
It  shall  be  double  to  his  fere, 
That  he  would  cliuse  in  no  manner. 
But  then  he  showeth  what  he  was 
Toward  envy,  and  in  this  case, 
Unto  this  angel  thus  he  said. 
And  for  his  gift  thus  he  jirayed. 
To  make  him  blind  on  his  one  ee, 
So  that  his  fellow  nothing  see. 

This  word  was  not  so  soon  spoke. 
That  his  one  ee  anon  was  loke: 
And  his  fellow  forthwith  also 
Was  blind  on  both  his  eyes  two. 
Tho  was  that  other  glad  enough: 
That  one  wei)t,  that  other  lough. 
He  set  his  one  ee  at  no  cost, 
Whereof  that  other  two  hath  lost. 

Sir  John  Mandkville,  the  last  writer  to  whom  oui  attend 

preBent  be  directed,  was  bom  at  St.  Albaiis,  Ilertfordsliiro,  in  1 

1  Ttien.  *  Say.  >  What  thing  he  was  most  disposed  to 
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idng  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  was  de- 
figned  for  the  medical  profession ;  but  eai-ly  conceiving  an  unconquerable 
desire  to  visit  foreign  countries,  he  left  England  when  in  the  twenty-third 
jear  of  his  age,  and  passed  thirty-four  years  in  travelling  through  various 
partA  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  visiting  Cythia,  the  Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Chaldea,  Greece, 
Dalmatia,  and  Egypt,  dwelling  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  each  of  these 
countries  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  respective  languages, 
and.  closely  to  inspect  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Mandeville  wrote  an  Iteniaryy  or  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  in  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  English  languages  re- 
spectively ;  but  his  absence  had  been  so  prolonged  by  his  various  joumey- 
Uigs  in  foreign  lands,  that  when  he  returned  home  he  could  not  be  recog- 
liized  even  by  his  relatives  and  friends.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
tHe  vices  with  which  his  naCive  country  then  abounded,  induced  him  again 
to  leave  his  home,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  among  strangers.  He, 
accordingly,  embarked  once  more  for  the  continent,  but  soon  after  died  at 
I-iege,in  Holland,  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1372,  and  in  the  seven- 
ty-third year  of  his  age. 

The  travels  of  Mandeville  contain  little  information  that  is  important  at 
™e  present  time,  farther  than  as  they  contribute  to  furnish  us  with  another 
specimen  of  the  English  language  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  foDowing 
extract,  however,  presents  a  moral  lesson  which  should  not  be  neglected : — 

A  MOHAMMEDAN»S  LECTURE  ON  CHRISTIAN  VICES.      • 

-^M  therefore  I  shall  tell  you  what  the  Soudan  told  me  upon  a  day,  in  his  cham- 

.P^i*.   He  let  voiden  out  of  his  chamber  all  manner  of  men,  lords,  and  other ;  for 

*^^  Tpould  speak  to  me  in  counsel.    And  there  he  asked  me  how  the  Christian  men 

^^verned  'em  in  our  country.    And  I  said  [to]  him,  '  Right  well,  thonkcd  be  God.' 

-^Jid  he  said  [to]  me, '  Truly  nay,  for  ye  Christian  men  ne  reckon  right  not  how  untruly 

*^  aerve  God.    Ye  should  given  cnsample  to  the  lowed  people  for  to  do  well,  and  yo 

S^vcn  'em  ensample  to  don  evil.    For  the  commons,  upon  festival  days,  when  they 

•ooalden  go  to  church  to  serve  God,  then  gon  they  to  taverns,  and  ben  there  in 

^^uttoDy  all  the  day  and  all  night,  and  eaten  and  drinkcn,  as  beasts  that  have  no 

*^^8(m,  and  wit  not  when  they  have  enow.    And  therewithal  they  ben  so  proud, 

'-■^at  they  knowen  not  how  to  ben  clothed;  now  long,  now  short,  now  strait,  now 

^^'ge,  now  sworded,  now  daggered,  and  in  all  manner  guisej.    They  shoulden  ben 

**n3ple,  meek,  and  true,  and  full  of  alms-deeds,  as  Jesu  was,  in  whom  they  trow ; 

"^t  they  been  all  the  contrary,  and  ever  inclined  to  the  evil,  and  to  don  evil.    And 

^^  been  so  covetous,  that  for  a  little  silver  thoy  sellen  'clr  daughters,  'eir  sisters, 

^'^d  'eir  own  wives,  to  putten  'em  to  lechery.    And  one  withdravvcth  the  wife  of 

^^other;  and  none  of  'em  holdeth  faith  to  another,  but  they  defoulen  'eir  law,  that 

''^•tt  Christ  betook  'em  keep  for  'eir  salvation.    And  thus  for  'eir  sins,  ban,  [have] 

^bey  lost  all  this  lond  that  we  holden.    For  'eir  sins  here,  hath  God  taken  'em  in 

^i"  bonds,  not  only  by  strength  of  ourself,  but  for  'eir  sins.    For  we  knowen  well 

^  ^ery  sooth,  that  when  ye  serve  God,  God  will  help  you ;  and  when  he  is  with 

y^^  no  man  may  be  against  you.    And  that  know  wc  well  by  our  prophecies,  that 

^»*riitian  men  shall  winnen  this  lond  again  out  of  our  bonds,  when  they  serve  God 

**^  devoutly.    But  as  long  as  they  ben  of  foul  and  unclean  livmg,  (as  they  ben 
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now)  we  have  no  dread  of  'em  in  no  kind;  for  here  God  will  not  helpen  'em  U 
wise.' 

And  then  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  the  state  of  Christian  men.  And  he 
Bwered  me,  when  he  knew  all  the  states  of  the  commons  also  hy  his  messengers, 
he  sent  to  all  londs,  in  manner  as  they  were  merchants  of  precious  stones,  of  cl< 
of  gold,  and  of  other  things,  for  to  knowen  the  manner  of  every  country  amc 
Christian  men.  And  then  he  let  depe^  in  all  the  lords,  that  he  made  Toiden  first 
of  his  chamber ;  and  there  he  showed  me  four  that  were  great  lords  in  the  cons 
that  toiden  me  of  my  country,  and  of  many  other  Christian  countries,  as  well  a 
they  had  been  of  the  same  country ;  and  they  spak  French  right  well,  and  the  { 
dan  also,  whereof  I  had  great  marvel.  Alas,  that  it  is  great  slander  to  our  fiuth 
to  our  laws,  when  folk  that  ben  withouten  law  shall  reproven  us,  and  undemen 
us  of  our  sins.  And  they  that  shoulden  ben  converted  to  Christ,  and  to  the  lai 
Jesu,  by  our  good  example,  and  by  our  acceptable  life  to  God,  ben  through 
wickedness  and  evil  living,  far  fro  us ;  and  strangers  fVo  the  holy  and  verys  b( 
shall  thus  appallen  us  and  holden  us  for  wicked  livirs  and  cursed.  And  truly  t 
■ay  sooth.  For  the  Saracens  ben  good  and  faithful.  For  they  keepen  entirely 
commandment  of  the  hoi/  book  Alcoran,  that  God  sent  'em  by  his  messager 
homet ;  to  the  which,  as  they  sayen,  St  Gabriel,  the  angel,  oftentimes  told  the 
of  God. 

^  Call.  s  Bemmd.  *  Tine. 
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CATTUS  OF  THE  DEARTH  IN  LITERATURE  THAT  FOLLOWED  THE  AGE  OF  EDWARD 
THE  THIRD — THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  LOWLANDS  OF  SCOT- 
1«AHD— SCOTTISH  POETS — JOHN  BARBOUR — ^ANDREW  WYNTOUN — BLIND  HARRY-^ 
'AXES  THE  FIRST-— ROBERT  HENRYSON — WILLLA.M  DUNBAR— GAVIN  DOUGLAS — 
Sa  DAHD  LYNDSAY — SIR  PATRICK  SPENS. 

rllHE  light  of  genius  which  spread  such  lustre  over  the  English  nation  du- 

-■•   ring  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  that  of  his  successor  Richard 

*^  Second,  when  Wickliffe  was  shaking  the  papal  power  of  Rome  to  its 

^^^  center,  and  Chaucer  was  chanting  forth  his  sweet  poetic  strains,  and 

^o^er  was  clothing  his  severe  moral  and  didactic  lessons  in  harmonious 

^Umbers,  was  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  literary  darkness  and  gloom ; 

■'^^'^froin  that  time  until  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth — 

^**ibradng  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half — only  an  occasional 

**^^ntiy  star  glimmered  through  the  surrounding  darkness.     The  civil  distur- 

**^Jice8  by  which  the  kingdom  was  then  convulsed,  was  probably  the  princi- 

I*^  reason  why  this  was  the  state  of  the  national  mind ;  for  while  men  were 

^*^inWing  for  their  lives,  they  were  not  likely  to  occupy  themselves  very 

^T^'^eatly,  either  in  the  production,  or  the  perusal  of  literary  works. 

The  sceptre  first  passed  from  the  strenuous  grasp  of  Edward  the  Third 

^'^to  the  feeble  hands  of  his  grandson  Richard  the  Second.     Then  came  the 

^^tttpation  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  rcbel- 

^^^R  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  afterward  the  long  and  bloody  war 

the  Roses.     Henry  the  Seventh  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  however,  after 

mnphing  over  Richard  the  Third  of  the  opposite  £siction,  by  marrying 

^fcabeth,  heiress  of  the  House  of  York,  united  the  interest  of  the  contending 

Parties ;  but  it  occupied  the  whole  of  that  monarch's  long  and  vigorous  reign  to 

the  kingdom  from  the  exhausted  state  in  which  he  found  it,  to  happi 

and  prosperity.     His  son  and  successor,  Henry  the  Eighth,  succeeded  to 

*i^  undisputed  crown ;  and  as  he  had  been  carefully  educated,  and  possessed 

•ome  small  d^ee  of  Hterary  taste,  he  made  some  pretensions  to  the  patron- 

^  of  learning.    This  dark  period  was,  it  is  true,  occasionally  relieved  by 

*QiQe  light  of  genius  twinkhng  through  its  murky  gloom.    To  a  brief  notice 
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of  the  writers  who  afforded  this  relief,  we  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed;  but 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  first  to  mention  some  of  the  early  authors  of  Scot- 
land, we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  language  used  at  this  time  in  the 
lowland  district  of  that  country,  was,  like  that  of  England,  based  upon  the 
Teutonic,  and  had,  like  the  cotemporary  English,  a  Norman  admixture. 

To  account  for  these  circumstances,  some  writers  have  supposed  that  the 
language  of  England,  in  its  various  shades  of  improvement,  reached  the 
North  through  the  settlers  who  are  known  to  have  flocked  thither  from 
England  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  while  others 
suggest  that  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people,  apart  from  the  High- 
landers, must  have  been  of  Teutonic  origin ;  and  they  point  to  the  very 
probable  theory  as  to  the  Picts  having  been  a  Gennan  race.  They  £uther 
suggest  that  a  Norman  admixture  might  readily  have  come  to  the  national 
tongue,  through  the  long  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  during  the 
three  centuries  just  mentioned.  Thus  it  is  presimied, '  one  conmion  lan- 
guage was  separately  formed  in  the  two  countries,  and  owed  its  identity  to 
its  being  constructed  out  of  similar  materials,  by  similar  gradations,  and  by 
nations  in  the  same  state  of  society.' 

Whatever  nodght  have  been  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
language  used  by  the  first  Scottish  vernacular  writers  in  the  fourteenth  cen 
tury,  greatly  resembled  that  which  was  used  cotemporaneously  in  England. 
Of  these  writers,  John  Barbour  is  the  first  of  whom  we  possess  any  certain 
knowledge. 

John  Barbour  was  born  in  13 20, but  at  what  precise  place  is  unknown. 
His  early  education,  and  the  development  of  his  genius  must  have  been,  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  very  remarkable ;  as  we  find  him  in  1357,  when 
he  was  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  hLs  age,  exercising  the  duties  of  the  im- 
portant office  of  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  Besides  his  clerical  attainments, 
Barbour  was  distinguished  for  political  abilities  also ;  and  was,  accordingly, 
chosen  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  to  act  as  his  commissioner  at  Edinburgh, 
when  the  ransom  of  David  the  Second  was  there  debated.  His  learning  too 
was  such  that  on  several  occasions  he  accompanied  men  of  rank  to  study  at 
Oxford.  Hisdeath  occurred  in  1306,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

Barbour,  in  all  probability,  formed  his  taste  upon  the  Romance  writers 
who  preceded  him  in  England,  as  his  first  poem  was  founded  upon  7%« 
Brute — a  subject  made  famous,  as  already  observed,  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth and  other  writers.  The  Bruce^  \m  great  poem,  is  conducted  upon  a 
similar  plan ;  but  unlike  the  former  work,  the  principal  incidents  which  it 
narrates,  are  founded  on  authenticated  facts.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  important 
production,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  history  of  the  memorable 
transactions  in  which  king  liobert  the  First,  asserted  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  and  obtained  its  crown  for  himself  and  his  family.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  &r  from  being  destitute  of  poetical  spirit  or  rhythmical  sweetness  and  liar* 
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monj.    It  contains  many  vividly  descriptive  passages,  and  abounds  in  dig- 
nified and  even  pathetic  sentiment. 

In  the  opening  of  this  important  poem,  the  author,  contemplating  the  en- 
skved  condition  of  his  country,  breaks  forth  in  the  following  animated 

APOSTROPHE  TO  FREEDOM. 

A!  fVedome  is  a  Dobill  thing!  * 

Fredome  maysc  man  to  haiff  liking ! 
Fredomc  all  solace  to  man  giffis: 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frcly  levys! 
A  nohle  hart  may  haiff  nane  ese, 
Na  cllys  nocht  that  may  him  plcse, 
Gyff  fredome  failythc :  for  fre  liking 
Is  yeamyt  our  all  other  thing 
Na  he,  that  ay  hase  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foulo  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Then  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  pryse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

From  this  poem  we  might  select  many  other  passages  fraught  with  deep 
Di'^'egt;  particularly  that  which  describes  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  De  Bohun 
""«n  event  which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum ;  but 
^i^  space  will  permit  us  to  introduce  a  single  extract  only  from  the  descrip- 
tioQ  of  that  important  battle  itself. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BANNOCKBURN. 


When  this  was  said 

The  Scottismen  commonally 
Kneelit  all  doun,  to  God  to  pray. 
And  a  short  prayer  there  made  they 
To  God,  to  help  them  in  that  flcht. 
And  when  the  English  king  had  sicht 
Of  them  knecland,  he  said,  in  hy, 
'Yon  folk  kneel  to  ask  mercy.' 
Sir  Ingram  1  said,  '  Ye  say  sooth  now — 
They  ask  mercy,  but  not  of  you ; 
For  their  trespass  to  God  they  cry: 
I  tell  you  a  thing  sickerly, 
That  yon  men  will  all  win  or  die; 
For  douht  of  deid>  they  sail  not  flee.' 
'  Now  be  it  sae  then !'  said  the  king. 
And  then,  but  langer  delaybg, 
They  gart  trump  till  the  assembly 
On  either  side  men  micht  then  see 
Mony  a  wicht  man  and  worthy. 
Ready  to  do  chivalry. 


1  Sir  Ingnun  L'Umphraville.  »  Fear  of  death. 
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Almighty  Qod!  how  douchtily 

Sir  Edward  the  Bruce  and  his  men 

Amang  their  facs  contcinit  them  than! 

Fechting  in  sae  gude  covinc,* 

Sae  hardy,  worthy,  and  sae  fine, 

That  their  vaward  fnishit  was.  *  * 

A]pighty  God!  wha  then  micht  see 

That  Stewart  Walter,  and  his  rout, 

And  the  gude  Douglas,  that  was  sae  stout^ 

Fechting  into  that  stalwart  stour, 

He  sould  say  that  till  all  honour 

They  were  worthy.  *  *  * 

There  micht  men  see  mony  a  steed 

Flying  astray,  that  lord  had  nane.  *  * 

Their  micht  men  hear  enscnzies  cry: 

And  Scottismen  cry  hardily, 

'On  them!  On  them!  On  them!  They  Ikil!* 

With  that  sae  hard  they  gan  assail, 

And  slew  all  that  they  micht  o'erta\ 

And  the  Scots  archers  alsua> 

Shot  amang  them  so  deliverly, 

Engrieving  them  sac  greatumly, 

That  what  for  them,  that  with  them  ikucht^ 

That  sae  great  routs  to  them  raucht, 

And  prcssit  them  fVill  eagerly; 

And  what  for  arrows,  that  fellonly 

Mony  great  wounds  gan  them  ma', 

And  slew  fast  off  their  horse  alsua, 

That  they  vandist^  a  little  weel. 
*  *  «  *  ♦ 

The  appearance  of  a  mock  host,  composed  of  the  servants  of  ihe  Scottiali 
camp,  completes  the  panic  of  the  English  army ;  the  king  flies,  and  Sir 
Giles  D' Argentine  is  slain.    The  narrative  then  proceeds : — 

They  were,  to  say  sooth,  sae  aghast, 

And  fied  sae  fast,  richt  effVayitly, 

That  of  them  a  fiiU  great  party 

Fled  to  the  water  of  Forth,  and  there 

The  maist  part  of  them  drownit  were. 

And  Bannockbum,  betwixt  the  braes, 

Of  men,  of  horse,  sae  stoekit^  was, 

That,  upon  drownit  horse  and  men, 

Men  micht  pass  dry  out — ower  it  then. 

And  lads,  swains,  and  rangle,^ 

When  they  saw  vanquished  the  battle, 

Ban  amang  them,  and  sae  gan  slay, 

As  folk  that  nae  defence  micht  ma'. 
♦  «♦♦♦♦ 


»  Company.  2  Also.  «  Failed,  gave  way. 

«  Shut  up.  >  Babble.  «  Slime,  mud. 
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On  ane  side,  they  their  faes  had, 
That  slew  them  down,  without  mercy: 
And  they  had,  on  the  tother  party, 
Bannockbum,  that  sae  cumbersome  was, 
For  slike^  and  deepness  for  to  pass. 
That  they  micht  nanc  out-owcr  it  ride: 
Them  worthies,  maugrc  theirs,  abide; 
Sae  that  some  slain,  some  drownit  were : 
Micht  nane  escape  that  e?er  came  there. 

Andrew  Wyntoun,  the  next  important  poet  that  the  Scottish  literature 
tliis  period  presents,  lived  some  time  after  the  age  of  Barbour,  but  neither 
e  place  nor  the  period  of  his  birth  is  now  known.  He  was  Prior  of  St 
rf' s  monastery  at  Lochleven,  and  about  the  year  1420,  he  completed  an 
Trygynale  Cronykil  of  Scotland^  including  much  universal  history,  and 
:tending  down  to  his  own  time.  The  genius  of  this  author  was  inferior 
» that  of  Barbour ;  but  his  versification  is  easy,  his  language  pure,  and  his 
yle  often  animated.  His  Chronicle  is  valuable  as  a  picture  of  ancient 
manners,  as  a  repository  of  historical  anecdotes,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
iterary  attainments  of  that  age  in  Scotland.  It  contains  a  considerable 
lumber  of  fabulous  legends,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  told 
>«ide  the  parlor  fire  of  the  monasteries  of  those  days,  and  which  convey  a 
uncus  idea  of  the  creduUty  of  the  age.  From  this  Chronicle  we  extract 
be  following  singular  imaginary  interview  between  St.,  Serf  and  Sathanas. 
t  Serf  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  monastery 
■  which  Wyntoun  was  Prior  :' 

INTERVIEW  OF  ST.   SERF  WITH  SATHANAS. 

While  St.  Serf,  intil  a  stead, 

Lay  after  matins  in  his  bed. 

The  devil  came,  in  foul  intent 

For  til  found  him  with  argument, 

And  said,  '  St.  Serf,  by  thy  werk 

I  ken  thou  art  a  cunning  clerck.' 

St.  Serf  said,  '  Gif  I  sac  be, 

Foul  wretch,  what  is  that  for  theel* 

The  devil  said,  '  This  question 

I  ask  in  our  collation, — 

Say  whore  was  God,  wit  ye  oucht, 

Before  that  heaven  and  erd  was  wrouchtl* 

St.  Serf  said,  '  In  himself  stoadless 

His  Godhead  hampered  never  was.* 

The  devil  then  askit,  '  What  cause  he  had 

To  make  the  creatures  that  he  madeV 

To  that  St.  Serf  answered  there, 

'  Of  creatures  made  he  was  maker. 

A  maker  micht  he  never  be. 

But  gif  creatures  made  had  he.' 

1  Slime,  mud.  s  Ellis 
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The  devil  askit  him.  *  Why  God  of  noucht 

His  wcrkis  all  Aill  gude  had  wroucht.' 

St.  Serf  answered,  '  That  Goddi«  will 

Was  never  to  make  his  werkis  ill, 

And  as  envious  he  had  been  seen, 

Gif  nought  but  he  full  gude  had  been.' 

St.  Serf  the  devil  askit  than, 

'Where  God  made  Adam,  the  first  manV 

'In  Ebron  Adam  formit  was,' 

St.  Serf  said.    And  til  him  SathAnas, 

•Where  was  he,  eft  that,  for  his  vice, 

He  was  put  out  of  Paradise  V 

St.  Serf  said,  *  Where  he  was  made.' 

The  devil  askit,  'How  lang  ho  bade 

In  Paradise,  after  his  sin.' 

'  Seven  hours,'  Serf  said,  *  bade  he  therein.* 

'  When  was  Eve  made  Y  said  Sathonas. 

'  In  Paradise,'  Serf  said,  '  she  was.'  *  ♦ 

The  devil  askit,  'Why  that  ye 

Men,  are  quite  delivered  free, 

Through  Christ's  passion  precious  boucht, 

And  we  devils  sae  are  noucht?' 

St.  Serf  said,  '  For  that  ye 

Fell  through  your  awn  iniquity; 

And  through  ourselves  we  never  fell, 

But  through  your  fellon  false  counsel! '  *  ♦ 

Then  saw  the  devil  that  he  could  noucht, 

With  all  the  wiles  that  he  wrought, 

Overcome  St.  Serf    He  said  than 

He  kenned  him  for  a  wise  man. 

Forthy  there  he  gave  him  quit, 

For  he  wan  at  him  na  profit 

St.  Serf  said,  '  Thou  wretch,  gae 

Frae  this  stead,  and  'noy  nae  mae 

Into  this  stead,  I  bid  ye.' 

Suddenly  then  passed  he; 

Frae  that  stead  he  held  his  way, 

And  never  was  seen  there  to  this  day. 

Besides  Wyntoun  there  were  a  few  other  Scottish  writers  of  the  i 
period,  such  as  Hutcheon  of  the  Hall  Royal,  who  wrote  a  metrical  Ron 
entitled  the  Oest  of  Arthur  ;  and  Clerk  of  Tranent,  who  wrote  a  Rone 
entitled  The  Adventure  of  Sir  Gawain,  In  the  narrative  of  what  rer 
of  this  latter  poem,  there  is  a  sort  of  wildness  which  is  very  stri 
though  the  language  is  often  so  obsolete,  as  to  be  quite  unintelli| 
The  Howlate,  an  allegorical,  satirical  poem  written  about  the  same  tin 
a  poet  named  Rowland,  but  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  striki 
reminds  us  of  The  *  Pricke  of  Conscience,'  and  *  Pierce  Ploughman's  Vii 

The  last  of  the  romantic  or  minstrel  class  of  compositions  in  Scotlar 
ibis  period  was  The  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace^  written  abou 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  wandering  poet  usually  called  1 
Ebrry.     Of  the  author,  however,  nothing  is  farther  known  than  ihs 
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3  blind  from  his  infancy,  that  he  wrote  this  poem,  and  that  he  supported 
aself  by  reciting  it  before  company.  The  work  abounds  with  marvellous 
ries  respecting  the  prowess  of  its  hero,  and  in  one  or  two  places,  grossly 
Tages  real  history :  its  value  has,  perhaps,  on  this  account  been  generally 
icrstated.  But  within  a  very  few  years  past,  several  of  the  transao- 
as  attributed  by  the  blind  minstrel  to  Wallace,  and  hitherto  supposed  to 
fictitious — such  as  his  expeditions  to  France — have  been  confirmed  by 
J  discovery  of  authentic  endence.  The  poem  is  in  ten-syllable  hues,  and 
Qot  deficient  in  poetical  eflfect,  and  elevated  sentiment  A  paraphrase  of 
into  modem  Scotch,  by  William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  has  long  been 
iavorite  volume  among  the  Scotch  peasantry ;  and  it  was  the  study  of 
is  book  which  had  so  great  an  effect  in  kindling  the  genius  of  Robert 
ims.'  Perhaps  the  most  striking  passages  in  this  poem  are  the  Adven- 
res  of  Wallace  while  fishing  in  Irvine  Water — The  Escape  of  Wallace 
)m  Perth — and  Wallace's  Death :  the  last  of  which  follows : 

THE  DEATH  OF  WALLACE. 

On  Wednesday  the  false  Southron  Airth  brocht 
To  martyr  him,  as  they  before  had  wrocht.* 
Of  men  in  arms  led  him  a  Aill  great  rout. 
With  a  bauld  sprite  guid  Wallace  blent  about : 
A  priest  he  asked,  for  God  that  died  on  tree. 
King  Edward  then  commanded  his  clergy, 
And  said,  '  I  charge  you,  upon  loss  of  life, 
Nane  be  sao  bauld  yon  tyrant  for  to  shrive. 
He  has  reigned  long  in  contrar  my  highness.* 
A  blyth  bishop  soon,  present  in  that  place. 
Of  Canterbury  he  then  was  righteous  lord ; 
Again  the  king  he  made  this  richt  record, 
And  said,  '  Myself  shall  hear  his  confession. 
If  I  have  micht  in  contrar  of  thy  crown. 
An  thou  through  force  will  stop  me  of  this  thing, 
I  vow  to  God,  who  is  my  righteous  king, 
That  all  England  I  shall  her  intcrdite, 
And  make  it  known  thou  art  a  heretic. 
The  sacrament  of  kirk  I  shall  him  give: 
Syne  take  thy  choice,  to  starve'  or  let  him  live. 
It  were  mair  wcil,  in  worship  of  thy  crown. 
To  keep  sic  ane  in  life  in  thy  bandoun, 
Than  all  the  land  and  good  that  thou  hast  reived, 
But  cowardice  thee  ay  fra  honour  dreived, 
Thou  has  thy  life  rougin*  in  wrangeous  deed; 
That  shall  be  seen  on  thee  or  on  thy  seed.* 
The  king  gart'  charge  they  should  the  bishop  ta, 
But  sad  lords  counsellit  to  let  him  ga. 
All  Englishmen  said  that  his  desire  was  richt 
To  Wallace  then  he  rakit  in  their  sicht 
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And  sadly  heard  his  confession  till  anc  end: 

Hombly  to  God  his  sprite  he  there  commend 

Lowly  him  served  with  hearty  devotion 

Upon  his  knee?  and  said  ane  orison. 

A  psalter-bcok  Wallace  had  on  him  ever 

Fra  his  childhcid — fra  it  wald  nocht  dissever; 

Better  ho  trowit  in  wyage*  for  to  speed. 

But  then  he  was  despalyed  of  his  weed.^ 

This  grace  he  asked  at  Lord  Cliiford,  that  knicht^ 

To  let  him  have  his  psalter-book  in  sicht. 

He  gart  a  priest  it  open  before  him  hald, 

While  they  till  him  had  done  all  that  they  wald. 

Stedfast  he  read  for  ought  they  did  him  there; 

FeiP  Southrons  said  that  Wallace  felt  na  sair. 

Guid  devotion,  sae,  was  his  beginning, 

Conteined  therewith,  and  fair  was  his  ending. 

While  speech  and  sprite  at  anis  all  can  fare 

To  lasting  bliss,  we  trow,  for  evermair. 

FroiD  these  romantic  writers  of  Scotland,  wo  proceed  to  notice  a  i 
a  different  class,  the  first  of  whom,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  the  Scottisl 
James  the  first. 

Jambs  the  First  was  the  son  of  Robert  the  Third,  king  of  Sec 
and  was  bom  in  1395.  His  father  being  of  a  weak  mind  and  easy  d 
tion,  allowed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  »to  gain  a  complete  a 
ency  over  him.  The  reins  of  government  consequently  passed  entirel 
the  duke's  hands ;  and  as  he  was  tlio  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  I 
and  his  issue,  he  soon  entertained  the  ambitious  and  criminal  design 
curing  the  kingdom  for  himself.  With  this  \\e\y,  he  so  misrepresent 
conduct  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  that  the  weak 
arch  committed  the  prince  to  the  care  of  the  regent  Albany,  by  wh< 
was  immediately  imprisoned  in  Falkland  Castlo,  and  soon  after  star 
death.  The  king,  too  weak  to  punish  the  man  to  whom  he  had  fo< 
committed  the  administration  of  the  government,  had  still  sufticiei 
cemment  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  preserving  his  remaining  son  i 
similar  fate.  With  tliis  view  he,  in  1404,  caused  the  prince  to  emba 
tended  by  a  large  retinue,  for  the  court  of  his  ally,  Charles  the  Si: 
France,  there  to  be  educated.  The  vessel  in  which  the  prince  saile< 
the  misfortune  to  be  captured  on  its  way  thither  by  an  English  ship-i 
and  James  and  his  attendants  were  immediately  conveyed  to  Lon< 
prisoners.  This  event  occurred  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  '. 
the  Fourth ;  and  during  the  remaining  eight  years  of  that  monarch's 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  until  th< 
menoement  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Jan 
mained  a  prisoner  in  England.  Though  Windsor  Castle  was  his  ] 
house  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  captivity,  yet  his  captors  treatc 

>  Expedition.  s  Clothes.  a  Many. 
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til  every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness,  and  bestowed  upon  him  an  edu- 
cation far  superior  to  what  he  could,  in  that  age,  have  received  in  his  own 
C50iintry. 

Ihe  captivity  of  the  young  prince  so  deeply  affected  his  father's  mind, 
tliat  he  soon  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  affliction,  and  James  was,  accord- 
ingly, in  1405,  declared  king  by  an  assembly  of  the  Scottish  states,  though 
the  Duke  of  Albany  still  retained  the  regency. 

In  1424,  when  James  was  set  at  hberty,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  the 
government  of  his  country,  he  found  his  kingdom  in  such  disorder  that  the  • 
nno6t  rigorous  measures  were  required  to  curb  the  existing  abuses.     These 
measures  bore  very  severely  upon  the  usurpations  of  the  crown  lands  by  the 
nobility,  in  consequence  of  which  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  king, 
at  tlie  head  of  which  was  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Athole.    James  received 
timely  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  but  his  natural  intre- 
pidity led  him  to  treat  the  threatened  danger  with  contempt ;  *  and  while  in 
the  Dominican  Convent,  near  Perth,  attended  by  his  queen  and  a  very  few 
of  his  courtiers,  he  was  murdered  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.'  * 

While  James  was  a  prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  pining  for  his  hb- 
^,he  accidentally  saw,  in  an  adjacent  garden,  a  young  princess,  Jane  Beau- 
fort, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  This  incident  exerted  a  most  re- 
mvkahle  influence  over  the  captive,  and  induced  him  to  seek  the  hand  of 
the  princess,  which  he  eventually  obtained.  To  the  Lady  Jane,  James  was 
nK»t  ardently  attached,  and  her  praises  elicited  his  finest  poetic  str^ns. 

The  only  unquestioned  production  of  this  youthful  monarch,  is  a  long 
poem  entitled  The  King' 9  Quhair,  or  Book.  This  poem,  which  embraces  the 
relation  of  various  particulars  in  his  own  life,  and  a  full  development  of  his 
passion  for  the  Lady  Jane,  abounds  in  simplicity  and  pathos,  and  contains 
poetry  superior  to  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Chaucer,  pro- 
duced in  England  previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  To  siistain  this  re- 
'Wtfk,  we  need  only  present  the  following  stanzas : — 

THE  FIRST   SIGHT  OF  LADY  JANE  BEAUFORT   AS  SEEN  FROM 

WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber,  thus  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 
For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woc-begone, 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hys 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forbye,> 
As,  for  the  time,  though  I  of  mirthis  food 
Might  have  no  more,  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  towris  wall, 
A  garden  fair;  and  in  the  comers  set 
Ane  arbour  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Railed  about,  and  so  with  trees  set 

>  Pinkfirton.  >  Haste.  •  Paat 
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Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet^ 
That  lyf  was  none  walking  there  forbye, 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

Bo  thick  the  boughis  and  the  leayis  green 
Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 
And  mids  of  every  arbour  might  be  seen 
The  sharpe  greene  swecte  juniper, 
Growing  so  fair  with  branches  here  and  there, 
That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without, 
The  boughis  spread  the  arbour  all  about 
And  on  the  smalle  greene  twistis^  sat, 
The  little  swcete  nightingale,  and  sung 
Bo  loud  and  clear,  the  hymnis  consecrat 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soil,  now  loud  among. 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
Right  of  their  song.  *  * 

Cast  I  down  mine  eyes  again, 

Where  as  I  saw,  walking  under  the  tower, 
Full  secretly,  new  comen  here  to  plain, 
The  fairest  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour, 
For  which  sudden  abate,  anon  astart,* 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart 

And  though  I  stood  abasit  tho  a  lite  ' 
No  wonder  was ;  for  why  1  my  wittis  all 
Were  so  overcome  with  pleasance  and  delight, 
Only  through  letting  of  my  eyen  fall. 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall, 
Forever  of  fVee  will, — for  of  menace 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  face. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily. 
And  eftesoons  I  leant  it  out  again, 
And  saw  her  walk  that  very  womanly. 
With  no  wight  mo',  but  only  women  twain. 
Then  gan  I  study  in  myself,  and  sayn,^ 
'  Ah,  sweet  I  are  ye  a  worldly  creature. 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature  1 

Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess. 

And  comin  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  1 

Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddess. 

That  have  depainted  with  your  heavenly  hand, 

This  garden  fldl  of  flowers  as  they  stand? 

What  shall  I  think,  alas  I  what  reverence 

Shall  I  mister^  unto  your  excellence  1 

If  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astart :  * 

If  ye  be  warldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,^ 


•Twigs. 
«8a7. 


s  Went  and  came. 
5  Minister. 


f  liakM  me  sigh. 


•  Confounded  for  a  little  while. 
•Fly. 
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Why  list^  Qod  make  you  so,  my  dearest  heart, 
To  do  a  seely  >  prisoner  this  smart, 
That  loves  you  all,  and  wot  of  nought  but  woe  1 
And  therefore  mercy,  sweet !  sin*  it  is  so.'    *    ^ 

Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write. 
Towards  her  g;olden  hair  and  rich  attire, 
In  fretwise  couchit'  with  pearlis  white 
And  great  balas^  learning^  as  the  fire, 
With  mony  ane  emeraut  and  fair  sapphire; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue, 
Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold, 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorets. 
So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold, 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jonets,  * 
And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  jonets; 
And  above  all  this,  there  was,  well  I  wot, 
Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  doai. 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fire  amail,7 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfevory,* 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fiiil, 
Like  to  ane  heart  shapen  verily, 
That  as  a  spark,  of  low,0  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat, 
Now  if  there  was  good  party ,*»  God  it  wot. 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forow," 
As  I  suppose;  and  girt  she  was  a1ite,i> 
Thus  halflings  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihede. 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport, 

Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature, 

Qod  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report: 

Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  i'  sure. 

In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure, 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance, 

That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  avance! 
♦  ♦♦♦♦* 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
Under  the  sweete  greeno  boughis  bent. 
Her  fair  fVesh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw, 

*  Pleased.  a  Wretched.  «  Inlaid  like  fretwork. 

*  A  kind  of  precious  stone.  »  Glittering. 

*  A  kind  of  lily.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  royal  poet  may  here  allude  covertly  to 
tfae  nime  of  his  mistress,  which,  in  the  diminutive,  was  Janet  or  Jonet. — Thompson'^ 
BdUion  of  King's  QuAair,  Ayr,  1824.  ▼  Enamel. 

*  Oold  work.  »  Flame.        '  w  Match. 

"  Before.  »  Slightly.  w  Knowledge. 
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She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went; 
But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment, 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night. 

The*King'sQuhair' was  written  while  James  was  confined  in  Windsoi 
Castle,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  several  poems  descriptive  of  humor- 
ous rustic  scenes  after  he  ascended  the  Scottish  throne ;  none  of  these,  how- 
ever, can  be  identified. 

James  was  followed  in  comparatively  rapid  succession  by  such  writers  as 
Henryson,  Dunbar,  Douglass  and  Lyndsay,  of  whom  Warton  remarks  that 
^  they  displayed  a  degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  a  command  of  phrase- 
ology, and  a  fertihty  of  imagination  not  to  be  found  in  any  contemporarjr 
English  poets; 

Robert  Henrtson,  the  first  of  these  writers,  followed  king  James  aflei 
an  interval  of  about  a  half  a  century.  Of  this  poet  there  are  no  per- 
sonal memorials  farther  than  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  of  Dunfermlane, 
and  that  he  died  about  1508.  His  principal  poem  is  Tlie  Testament  of 
Oresseidj  being  a  sequel  to  Chaucer's  romantic  poem  Troilus  and  Cresseide. 
Henryson  also  wrote  a  series  of  fables,  thirteen  in  number,  and  some  mis- 
cellaneous poems  chiefly  of  a  moral  character.  One  of  his  fables  is  the 
oonmion  story  of  the  Tovm  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,  which  he  treats 
with  much  humor  and  characteristic  description,  and  concludes  with  the 
following  beautifully  expressed  moral : — 

Blissed  be  simple  life,  withouten  dreid;  , 

Blissed  be  sober  feast  in  quiets ; 

Wha  has  eneuch  of  no  more  has  he  neid, 

Though  it  be  little  into  quantity. 

Grit  abundance,  and  blind  prosperity, 

Ofl  timis  make  ane  evil  conclusion; 

The  sweetest  life,  theirfor,  in  this  country, 

Is  of  sickemess,  with  small  possession. 

To  these  lines  we  may  add  the  following  pointed  though  fanciful  descrip- 
tion of 

THE  GABMENT  OF  GOOD  LADIES. 

Would  my  good  lady  love  me  best, 

And  work  after  my  will, 
I  should  a  garment  goodliest 

Gar  make  her  body  till.' 

Of  high  honour  should  be  her  hood, 

Upon  her  head  to  wear, 
Gamish'd  with  goyemance,  so  good 

Na  deeming  should  her  deir.' 

>  Cause  to  be  made  to  her  shape.  >  No  opinion  should  injiue  lier. 
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Her  sark^  should  be  her  body  next, 

Of  chastity  so  white : 
With  shame  and  dread  together  mizt, 

The  same  should  be  perfyte.* 

Her  kirtle  should  be  of  clean  Constance, 

Lacit  with  Icsum^  love; 
The  mailies^  of  continuance, 

For  never  to  remove. 

Her  gown  should  be  of  goodlinesSi 

Well  ribbon'd  with  renown; 
Purfill'd^  with  pleasure  in  ilk*  place, 

Furrit  with  fine  fashioun. 

Her  belt  should  be  of  benignity, 

About  her  middle  meet; 
Her  mantle  of  humility 

To  thole?  both  wind  and  weit.* 

Her  hat  should  be  of  fair  having, 

And  her  tippet  of  truth ; 
Her  patelet  of  good  pausing,* 

Her  hals-ribbon  of  ruth.*° 

Her  sleeves  should  be  of  esperance, 

To  keep  her  fra  despair: 
Her  glovis  of  good  governance. 

To  hide  her  fingers  fair. 

Her  shoen  should  be  of  sickemess, 

In  sign  that  she  not  slide ; 
Her  hose  of  honesty,  I  guess, 

I  should  for  her  provide. 

Would  she  put  on  this  garment  gay, 

I  durst  swear  by  my  seill," 
That  she  wore  never  green  nor  gray 

That  set^s  her  half  so  weel. 

WnuAM  Dunbar,  the  poet  who  follows  Henryson,  was  bom  at  Salton, 
11)1465.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  farther  known  than  that,  though  poor,  he 
^*«8  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  is  represented  to 
"»ve  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1479,  when  not  yet  fifteen  years 
^  age.  Having,  soon  after  he  closed  his  studies,  entered  the  Franciscan 
Wer  of  Friars,  he  travelled  for  a  number  of  years  in  Scotland,  England, 
*^<1  France,  as  a  novitiate  of  that  Order,  preaching,  and  hving  by  the  alms 
^  the  pious  — a  mode  of  life  which  he  himself  afterward  acknowledged 
Devolved  him  in  the  constant  exercise  of  falsehood,  deceit,  and  flattery. 

hi  1490,  Dunbar,  when  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  returned  to 

*  Shift.  i  Perfect.  »  Lawful. 

*  Syelet-holes  for  lacing  her  kirtle.  ^  Parfil6  (French),  fHnged  or  bordered. 

•  Bteh.  T  Endure.  »  -^et 

•  THnking.  w  Her  neck— ribbon  of  pity. 
"  SilTitioii.  »  Became. 
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his  own  oountry,  and  having  soon  after  renounced  his  sordid  profession^ 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  king.  He  was  employed  from  that,  time 
until  1500,  in  some  subordinate,  though  not  unimportant  capadty,  in  oon- 
nection  with  various  foreign  embassies,  and  thus  visited  Germany,  ItaJ^t 
Spain,  and  France,  besides  England  and  Ireland.  He  could  not,  in  such.  * 
mode  of  life,  fail  to  acquire  much  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  wlii^^^ 
^orms  so  important  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  poet 

For  these  various  services,  *  Dunbar,  in  iSoO,  received  from  the  king 
annual  pension  of  ten  pounds,   soon  afterward  increased  to  twenty,  ao 
eventually  to  eighty.'  *     He  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  by  Jam 
about  this  time,  in  some  of  the  negotiations  preparatory  to  the  marriage  oi 
that  prince  with  the  princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh  o1 
England,  which  took  place  in  1503.   It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dunbar 
wrote  the  Thistle  and  the  Rose,  one  of  his  allegoiical  poems. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  this  important  marriage,  Dunbar  continued 
to  reside  at  court,  regaling  his  royal  msfeter  with  various  poetic  compositions, 
and  probably  also  with'  his  conversation,  the  charms  of  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  writings,  must  have  been  very  great  His  situation,  however, 
was  far  from  being  happy ;  for  he  seems  constantly  to  have  repined  at  the 
servile  course  of  life  which  he  was  condemned  to  lead,  and  to  have 
anxiously  longed  for  some  more  independent  means  of  subsistence.  But 
he  sadly  realized  that  while  the  great  listen  with  delight  to  the  flattering 
compliments  of  the  learned,  they  seldom  adequately  reward  their  merit  He 
died  in  1580,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  poetic  genius  of  Dunbar,  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  also 
of  Mr.  Ellis,  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  poet  that  Scotland  ever  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  therefore,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
his  poems  should  have  remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript  for  nearly  two 
centuries  after  they  were  written.  '  These  poems  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  Allegorical,  the  Moral,  and  the  Comic ;  besides  which  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  productions  composed  on  occasions  affecting  himself  alone, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  bo  called  Personal  poems.' '  His  principal  Al- 
legorical poems  are  the  Thistle  and  the  Rose^  a  Nuptial  Song  to  celebrate 
the  union  of  King  James  with  the  princess  Margaret,  The  Dance y  and  The 
Golden  Terge,  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  poems  is  'The 
Dance.'  It  describes  a  procession  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  the  infernal 
regions,  and  for  strength  and  vividness  of  painting,  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  any  other  poem  in  the  language.  From  this  great  poem  we  oflfer  the 
£:>llowing  brief  extract : — 

Let  see,  quoth  he,  who  now  begins  — 
With  that  the  foul  Seven  Deadly  Sins 

Begoud  to  leap  at  ancs. 
And  first  in  all  the  Dance  was  Pride, 
With  hair  wiled  back,  and  bonnet  on  side,  ^ 

^  Pinkerton. 
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Like  to  mak  vaistie  wanes  ;^ 
And  round  about  him  as  a  wheel, 
Hang  all  in  rumples^  to  the  heel 

His  kcthat^  for  the  nanes.^ 
Mony  proud  trumpour  with  him  trippit; 
Through  scaldand  fire  aye  as  they  skippit, 

They  grinned  with  hideous  granes. 
Then  Ire  came  in  with  sturt  and  strife; 
His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knife, 

He  brandished  like  a  bear, 
Boasters,  braggarts,  and  bargainers, 
Ailer  him,  passit  in  to  pairs, 

All  boden  in  'feir  of  weir,'5 
In  jacks,  and  scrips,  and  bonnets  of  steel ; 
Their  legs  were  chained  down  to  the  heel; 

Froward  was  their  etteir: 
Some  upon  other  with  brands  beft,* 
Some  jaggit  others,  to  the  heft, 

With  knives  that  sharp  could  shear. 

Next  in  the  Dance  followed  Envy, 
Filled  full  of  feid  and  felony, 

Hid  malice  and  despite: 
For  privy  hatred  that  traitor  trembled; 
Him  followed  mony  freik^  dissembled. 

With  feigned  wordis  white: 
And  flatterers  into  men's  faces; 
And  backbitera  in  secret  places, 

To  lee  that  had  delight; 
And  rouners  of  fals  lesings, 
Alas !  that  courts  of  noble  kings 

Of  them  can  never '  be  quit. 

Next  him  in  Dance  came  Covetice, 
Boot  of  all  evil  and  grund  of  vice, 

That  never  could  be  content: 
Gaitifls,  wretches,  and  ockerars.^ 
Hood-pykes  »  hoarders,  and  gatherers. 

All  with  that  warlock  went: 
Out  of  their  throats  thev  shot  on  other 
Het  molten  gold,  methonght,  a  fother,^ 

As  fire-flaught  maist  fervent; 
Ay  as  they  toomit  them  of  shot, 
Fiends  filled  them  new  up  to  the  throat 

With  gold  of  all  kind  prent." 

Of  Dunbar's  moral  poems  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  is  the 
ae  in  which  he  represents  a  Thrush  and  a  Nightingale  taking  opposite 
(ifis  in  a  debate  upon  earthly  and  spiritual  affections,  the  Thrush  ending 

*  Something  touching  puffed-up  manners  appears  to  be  hinted  at  in  this  obscure 
K-  2  Largo  folds.  '  Robe. 

*  For  the  occasion.  ^  Arrayed  in  the  accoutrements  of  war. 

•  Gave  blows.  '  Contentious  persons.  8  Usurers. 

•  Misen.  lo  Great  quantity.  "  Every  coinage. 
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e\'ery  stanza  with  a  recommendation  of  ^  A  lusty  life  in  Love's  semoe,*  and 
the  Nightingale  with  the  more  melodious  declaration  that  '  All  love  is  lost 
but  upon  God  alone.'  From  this  poem  we  present,  with  much  pleasure,  the 
following  stanzas : — 

THE  MERLE  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

In  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring, 
With  crystal  een  chasing  the  cluddes  sable, 
I  heard  a  Merle  with  merry  notis  sing 
A  sang  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfbrtahle, 
Again'  the  orient  bcamis,  amiable, 
Upon  a  blissful  branch  of  laurel  green; 
This  was  her  sentence  sweet  and  delectable, 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

.    Under  this  branch  ran  down  a  river  bright, 
Of  balmy  liquor,  crystalline  of  hue, 
Again'  the  heavenly  azure  skyis  light. 
Where  did  upon  the  totber  side  pursue 
A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  new, 
Whose  angel  feathers  as  the  peacock  shone; 
This  was  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true, 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

With  notis  glad,  and  glorious  harmony. 
This  joyful  Merle,  so  salust  she  the  day, 
While  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melody. 
Saying,  Awake  ye  lovers  of  this  May ; 
Lo,  fresh  Flora  has  flourished  every  spray. 
As  nature  has  her  taught,  the  noble  queen. 
The  field  been  clothit  in  a  new  array; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Ne'er  sweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  man, 
Na  made  this  merry  gentle  Nightingale ; 
Her  sound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran, 
Out  through  the  fresh  and  flourished  lusty  vale ; 
0  Merle !  quoth  she,  0  fool !  stint  of  thy  tale. 
For  in  thy  song  good  sentence  is  there  none. 
For  both  is  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 
Of  cvery^love  but  upon  God  alone. 

Cease,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching,  Nightmgale: 
Shall  folk  their  youth  spend  into  holiness  1 
Of  young  Sanctis,  grows  auld  fcindis,  but  fable ; 
Fye,  hypocrite,  in  yeiris  tenderness, 
Again'  the  law  of  kind  thou  goes  express, 
That  crookit  age  makes  one  with  youth  serene, 
Whom  nature  of  conditions  made  diverse :  * 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Fool,  remember  thee. 
That  both  in  youth  and  eild,*  and  every  hour, 
The  love  of  God  most  dear  to  man  suld  be ; 
That  him,  of  nought,  wrought  like  his  own  figour, 

1  Ago. 
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And  died  himself  fro'  dead  him  to  succour; 
0,  whether  was  kythit*  there  true  love  or  nonet 
He  is  most  true  and  stedfast  paramour, 
And  love  is  lost  hut  upon  him  alone. 

The  Merle  said,  Why  put  Gk)d  so  great  heauty 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  having, 
But  gif  he  would  that  they  suld  lovit  he  ? 
To  love,  eke  nature  gave  them  inclining, 
And  He  of  nature  that  worker  was  and  king, 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  be  seen, 
Into  his  creature  of  his  own  making; 
A  lusty  life  in  Levis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Not  to  that  behoof 
Put  God  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  face, 
That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefor  or  luve, 
But  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  grace ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time,  or  space. 
And  every  gudeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone 
The  thank  redounds  to  him  in  every  place : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  God  alone. 

0  Nightingale !  it  were  a  story  nice. 

That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity; 

And,  gif  that  virtue  contrar  be  to  vice. 

Then  love  maun  be  a  virtue,  as  thinks  me; 

For,  aye,  to  love  envy  maun  contrar'  be : 

God  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fro  the  spleen,* 

And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  bel 

A  lusty  life  in  Levis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Bird,  why  does  thou  ravel 
Man  may  take  in  his  lady  sic  delight, 
Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  virtue  gave, 
And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white: 
Her  golden  trcssit  hairis  redomite,^ 
Like  to  Opol1o*s  beamis  tho'  they  shone, 
Suld  not  him  blind  fro'  love  that  is  perfiie; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Love  is  cause  of  honour  aye, 
Love  makis  cowards  manhood  to  purchase, 
Love  makis  knichtin  hardy  at  essay. 
Love  makis  wretches  full  of  largeness. 
Love  makis  sweir^  folks  full  of  business. 
Love  makis  sluggards  fresh  and  well,  be  seen, 
Love  changes  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Levis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  True  is  the  contrary; 
Sic  ft-ustis  love  it  blindis  men  so  far, 
Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary; 
In  &l8e  vain  glory  they  so  drunken  are, 

>  Shawn.  >  Equivalent  to  the  modem  phrase,  fh>m  the  hetrl 

•  Bound,  endrded.  «  Slothfld. 
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Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  waur, 
While  that  all  worship  away  be  fro'  them  gone, 
Fame,  goorls,  and  strength;  wherefore  well  say  I  daar, 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  said  the  Merle,  mine  error  I  confess. 
This  ihistis  love  is  all  but  vanity: 
Blind  ignorance  me  gave  sic  hardiness, 
To  argue  so  again  the  verity ; 
Wherefore  I  counsel  every  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  fuindis  net  be  tone,^ 
But  love  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  die: 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and  clear. 
The  Merle  sang,  Man,  love  God  that  has  thee  wrought 
The  Nightingale  sang,  Man,  love  the  Lord  most  dear, 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought. 
The  Merle  said,  love  him  that  thy  love  has  soiight 
Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  bone. 
The  Nightingale  sang,  And  with  his  dead  thee  bought: 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  him  alone. 

Then  flew  thir  birdis  o'er  the  boughis  sheen, 

Singing  of  love  amang  the  leavis  small ; 

Whose  eidant  plead  yet  made  my  thoughtis  grein,s 

Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest,  and  in  travail: 

Me  to  recomfort  most  it  docs  avail, 

Again  for  love,  when  love  I  can  find  none, 

To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale ; 

All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

To  most  readers  there  is  something  more  touching  in  those  less 
verses  in  which  the  poet  moralizes  on  the  brevity  of  existence,  the  $ 
and  uncertainty  of  aU  ordinary  enjoyments,  and  tlie  wickedness  a 
of  mankind,  than  in  his  more  elaborate  productions.  From  thes 
we  select  the  following  specimen  : — 

This  wavering  warld's  wretchedness 
The  failing  and  fruitless  business. 
The  misspent  time,  the  service  vain 
For  to  consider  is  ane  t)ain. 

The  sliding  joy,  the  gladness  short, 
The  feigned  love,  the  false  comfort. 
The  sweir  abade.^  the  slightfVil  train,* 
For  to  consider  is  iino  pain 

The  suggared  mouths,  with  minds  therefVa, 
The  figured  speech,  with  faces  tway; 
The  pleasing  tongues  with  hearts  in  plain, 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

Dunbar  was,  however,  by  no  means  dLs])osed  habitually  to  tak( 

1  Ta'en,  taken.  <  Whose  close  disputation  yet  moved  my  th 

*  I>elA7.  *  Snare. 
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v  despcmding  views  of  life.  He  has  one  poem  each  stanza  of  which  ends 
tith 

For  to  be  biythe  methinks  it  best; 

ukI  in  another  poem  he  advises,  since  life  is  so  uncertain,  that  the  good 
tlungs  of  this  world  be  rationally  enjoyed  while  it  is  yet  possible.  In  a 
^^  these  maxims  are  still  more  fordbly  expressed ;  and  from  this  we  ex- 
b*ct  the  following  stanzas,  the  philosophy  of  which  is  excellent 

Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sorrow ; 
To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  fViend  be  kind. 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow; 

His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow; 
Be  hlyih  in  hearte  for  my  aventure, 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow, 
Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Make  thee  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends, 

For  warld's  wrak  but  welfare^  nought  avails ; 
Nae  gude  is  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends, 

Remanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails;* 

Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails; 
H  doiaur  long  thy  life  may  riot  endure. 

Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails ; 
Without  gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Follow  on  pity,  flee  trouble  and  debate. 

With  famous  folkis  hald  thy  company; 
Be  charitable  and  hum'le  in  thine  estate. 

For  warldly  honour  lastes  but  a  cry. 

For  trouble  in  earth  tak  no  melancholy; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor ; 

Who  lives  merrily  he  lives  mightily; 
Without  gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

^bar  was  as  great  in  the  Comic  as  in  the  solemn  strain,  but  unfor- 
*^tely  not  so  pure.  Among  his  Comic  poems  there  is  one  piece  of 
'^^^'^  humor,  descriptive  of  an  imaginary  tournament  between  a  Tailor 
^  a  Shoemaker  in  the  same  low  regions  where  he  places  *  The  Dance'  of 
^6  Seven  Deadly  Sins.'  It  is  written' in  the  style  of  the  broadest  &rce,  and 
^^h  the  language  is  very  often  offensive,  yet  it  is  as  droll  as  any  thing  in 
fioiollett 

*^e  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  life,  genius,  and  writings  of  Dunbar 
^  we  had  intended ;  but  tiiie  greatest  of  Scotland's  poets  required  some- 
^^  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice. 

Gavin  Douglas,  a  contemporary  of  Dimbar  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
'^  ^1  of  Angus,  and  was  bom  at  Brechin  in  1471.  He  was  educated  at 
^  iQuvemity  of  St.  Andrews,  after  which  he  travelled  m  Germany  and 

^  Woill*!  trash  without  health.  *  Iqjuriea. 
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Italy,  where  he  cultivated  the  muses  so  successfully  as  to  merit  the  i 
ance  and  commendation  of  the  learned  wherever  he  went.  On  1 
to  Scotland  in  1496,  having  previously  taken  orders,  he  was  made  p 
St  Giles's  church,  Edinburgh,  and  in  1515,  was  elevated  to  the 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  to  which  the  rich  Abbey  of  Aberbrothin  was  s 
added.  The  purity  of  his  life  and  character,  however,  exposed  hi 
virulent  persecutions  of  the  times,  and  having  retired  to  London 
soon  after  died,  in  April  1522,  and  in  the  fifty  second  year  of  his  a| 

Douglas  shines  both  as  an  allegorical  and  a  descriptive  poet  ] 
the  vigorous  sense,  and  also  the  graphic  force  of  Dunbar ;  for  ^ 
latter  is  always  close  and  nervous,  Douglas  is  often  soft  aud  verbc 
genius  of  Dimbar  is  so  powerful  that  manner  sinks  beneath  it ; 
Douglas  is  so  much  matter  of  culture,  that  manner  is  frequently 
striking  peculiarity. 

The  principal  original  composition  of  Douglas  is  a  long  poem  ent 
Palace  of  Honor.  It  was  intended  as  an  apology  for  the  cone 
king,  and  was  therefore  addressed  to  James  the  Fourth.  The 
resents  himself  as  seeing,  in  a  vision,  a  large  company  travelling  to 
Palace  of  Honor.  He  joins  them  and  narrates  the  particulars  of 
grimages.  The  celebrated  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  bears,  in  its  d 
striking  a  resemblance  to  this  poem,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  v 
that  Bunyan  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  King  Hart,  the  o 
long  poem  of  Douglas,  presents  a  metaphorical  view  of  human  life 

But  by  far  the  most  able  production  of  this  author  is  a  trans 
Virgil's  -^neid  into  Scottish  verse.  This  work  was  executed  in  1 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  version  of  a  Latin  classic  into  an 
tongue.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  masterly  performance,  t] 
too  obsolete  a  language  ever  to  regain  its  popularity.  The  origins 
styled  Prologues,  which  the  translator  prefixes  to  each  book,  are 
among  his  happiest  pieces.  From  the  Prologue  to  the  twelfth 
select  the  following  passage  : — 

MORNING  IN  MAY. 

As  fresh  Aurorc,  to  n^^ghty  Tithon  spouse 

Ished  of ^  her  saflron  bed  and  ivor  house, 

Id  cram'sy  clad  and  grained  violate, 

With  sanguine  cape,  and  selvage  purpurate, 

Unshet^  the  windows  of  her  large  hall, 

Spread  all  with  roses,  and  full  of  balm  royal, 

And  eke  the  heavenly  portis  chrystalline 

Unwarps  braid,  the  warld  till  illumine; 

The  twinkling  streamers  of  the  orient 

Shed  purpour  spraings  with  gold  and  azure  ment;' 

Eous,  the  steed,  with  ruby  harness  red, 

Above  the  seas  liflis  fiirth  his  head, 

1  Issued  from.  >  Opened. 

*         *  Porplo  streaks  mbgled  with  gold  and  azure. 
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Of  colour  sore,^  and  some  deal  brown  as  beny, 
For  to  alichten  and  glad  our  emispery; 
The  flame  out-bursten  at  the  neisthirls,^ 
So  fast  Phaeton  with  the  whip  him  whirls. 
While  shortly,  with  the  bleezand  torch  of  day, 
Abulyit  in  his  lemand^  fresh  array, 
Furth  of  his  palace  royal  ishit  Phoebus, 
With  golden  crown  and  visage  glorious, 
Crisp  hairs,  bricht  as  chrysolite  or  topaz; 
For  whase  hue  micht  nane  behald  his  face. 
The  auriate  vanes  of  his  throne  soverane 
With  glitter  and  glance  o'erspread  the  oceane;* 
The  large  fludcs,  lemand  all  of  licht, 
But  with  ane  blink  of  his  supernal  sicht 
For  to  behald,  it  was  ane  glore  to  see 
The  stabled  windis,  and  calmed  sea, 
The  soft  season,  the  fermanent  serene. 
The  loune  illuminate  air  and  ferth  amene. 
And  lusty  Flora  did  her  bloomis  spread 
Under  the  feet  of  Phoebus'  sulyart*  steed ; 
The  swarded  soil  embrode  with  selcoutl^  hnes, 
Wood  and  foi'csts  obnumbrate  with  bews.7 

Dame  Nature^s  menstrals,  on  that  other  part, 
Their  blissful  lay  intoning  every  art. 
And  all  small  fowlis  singis  on  the  spray. 
Welcome  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day. 
Welcome  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green, 
Welcome  quickener  of  flourist  flouirs  sheen, 
Welcome  support  of  every  rate  and  vein. 
Welcome  comfort  of  all  kind  frait  and  grain, 
Welcome  the  birdis  beild*  upon  the  brier, 
Welcome  master  and  ruler  of  the  year, 
Welcome  weelfare  of  husbands  at  the  plews. 
Welcome  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  bews. 
Welcome  depainter  of  the  bloomit  meads, 
Welcome  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreads. 
Welcome  storer  of  all  kind  bestial, 
Welcome  be  thy  bricht  bcamis,  gladdand  all. 

Sm  David  Lyndsay,  another  Scotlleh  poet  of  the  period  of  which  we 
w  now  treating,  and  the  last  that  we  shall  at  present  notice,  was  bom  at 
Iw  Mount,  Fifeshire,  in  1496,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St. 
Jwlrews.  He  early  entered  upon  a  court  life,  and  during  the  childhood  of 
ones  the  Fifth,  he  officiated  as  his  carver,  his  cupbearer,  his  purse-master, 
id  even  as  his  nurse,  bearing  him  as  an  infisint  upon  his  back,  and  dancing 
rticB  for  his  amusement  as  a  boy.  When  James  assumed  the  reins  of 
jvemment,  he  amply  rewarded  the  companion  of  his  childish  sports, 
'  elevating  him  to  the  important  office  of  Lord  Lyon  King  at  arms  ; 
*  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden-field,  Lyndsay  went  to  France,  and 

'  YeUowiah  brown.  >  Nostrils.  3  Glittering,  «  Ocean. 

'  Soltry.  <  Uncommon.         ^  Boughs.  *  Shelter. 
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greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He  afterward  returns 
again  to  Scotland,  resumed  his  position  at  court,  and  was  employed  by  b 
sovereign  on  various  important  foreign  embassies.  He  died  in  1557,  in  tl 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Lyndsay  chiefly  shone  as  a  satirical  and  humorous  writer,  and  his  gre- 
fault  is  a  total  absence  of  all  refinement.  The  principal  objects  of  his  vit" 
perations  were  the  clergy,  whose  habits,  at  this  period,  were  such  as  to  affoi 
ample  scope  to  the  pen  of  the  satirist.  He,  however,  with  equal  freedoi 
exposed  the  abuses  of  the  court,  though  at  the  time  he  was  a  state  offici 
of  high  standing,  and  much  influence.  His  principal  poems  are.  The  Drem 
The  Complaynt,  The  Complaynt  of  the  King*8  Peacock^  The  Satire  oft? 
Three  Estates^  Kitteis*  Confession,  The  History  of  Squire  Meldrum,  an 
The  Afonarchie, 

*  The  History  of  Squire  Meldrum'  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  of  all  th 
author^s  works,  and  is  considered  the  last  British  poem  that  in  any  degi^ 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  metrical  romance.  This  poem,  togethi 
with  the  various  other  Satires  and  Burlesques  of  this  author,  is  said  to  ha. 
contributed  greatly  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  *  The  Monarchie'  was  C 
last  of  his  poems.  It  was  written  just  before  his  death,  and  from  it  " 
select  the  following  curious  passage ; — 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL,  AND  THE  CONFUSIOE 

OF  TONGUES. 

Their  great  fortress  then  did  they  found, 
And  cast  till  they  gat  sure  ground. 
All  fell  to  work  both  man  and  child 
Some  howkit  clay,  some  burnt  the  tyld. 
Nimron,  that  curious  champion. 
Deviser  was  of  that  dungeon. 
Nathing  they  spared  their  labours, 
Like  busy  bees  upon  the  flowers. 
Or  emmets  travelling  into  June; 
Some  under  wrocht,  and  some  aboon, 
With  Strang  ingenious  masonry. 
Upward  their  work  did  fortify; 
The  land  about  was  i|ir  and  plain. 
And  it  rase  like  ane  heich  montane. 
Those  Ailish  people  did  intend, 
That  till  the  heaven  it  should  ascend: 
Sao  great  ane  strength  was  never  seen 
Into  the  warld  with  men*s  ecn. 
The  wallis  of  that  walk  they  made, 
Twa  and  fifty  fathoms  braid: 
Ane  fathom  then  as  some  men  says, 
Micht  been  twa  fathom  in  our  days; 
Ane  man  was  then  of  mair  stature 
Nor  twa  be  now,  of  this  be  sure. 

The  translator  of  Orosius 
Intil  his  chronocle  writes  thiw; 
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That  when  the  sun  is  at  the  hicht, 
At  noon,  when  it  doth  shine  maist  bricht^ 
The  shadow  of  that  hideous  strength 
Sax  mile  and  mair  it  is  of  length : 
Thus  may  ye  judge  into  your  thocht, 
Qif  Babylon  be  heich  or  nocht. 

Then  the  great  Qod  omnipotent, 
•      To  whom  all  things  been  present, 
He  seeand  tlie  ambition, 
And  the  prideful  presumption, 
How  thir  proud  people  did  pretend, 
Up  through  the  heavens  till  ascend, 
Sic  languages  on  them  he  laid, 
That  nane  wist  what  ane  other  said; 
Where  was  but  ane  language  afore, 
God  send  them  languages  three-score; 
Afore  that  time  all  spak  Hebrew, 
Then  some  began  for  to  speak  drew, 
Some  Dutch,  some  language  Saracen, 
And  some  began  to  speak  Latin. 
The  maister  men  gan  to  ga  wild, 
Cryand  for  trees,  they  brocht  them  tyld. 
Some  said,  Bring  mortar  here  at  ance, 
Then  brocht  they  to  them  stocks  and  stanes; 
And  Nimrod,  their  great  champion. 
Ban  ragand  like  ane  wild  lion. 
Menacing  them  with  words  rude. 
But  never  ane  word  they  understood. 

for  final  conclusion, 

Constrained  were  they  for  till  depart 
Ilk  company  in  ane  sundry  airt. 

Lyndsay  also  wrote  a  history  of  Scotland  in  three  volumes,  which,  how> 
wer,  has  never  been  ])ublishcd,  but  still  remains  in  manuscript  in  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library,  Edinburgh. 

To  the  poets  of  the  period  of  Scottish  literature  which  we  have  had 
under  consideration  in  the  present  lecture,  we  shall  add  the  ballad  of  Sir 
Patrick  Spens — a  poem  of  such  antiquity  that  its  origin  even,  is  doubtful. 
The  inddent  upon  which  it  is  founded  Is  as  follows : — In  1280,  a  company 
of  dlstingub^hed  noblemen  attended  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  the 
Third  of  Scotland,  when  she  embarked  for  Norway  to  become  the  bride  of 
Eric,  king  of  that  country.  On  the  return  of  these  noblemen  from  Norway 
their  vessel  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  most  of  them  perished. 

SIR  PATRICK  SPENS. 

The  king:  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 

Drinking  the  blude-red  wine; 
'  0  where  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper ^ 

To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mineV 


^  Skillful  mariner. 
F 
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Oap  and  spake  an  eldem  knight, 

Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee: 
*Sir  Patrick  Spcns  is  the  hest  sailor 

That  ever  sailed  the  sea.' 

Onr  king  has  written  a  braid  ^  letter, 

And  sealed  it  with  his  hand, 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

*  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 
'Tis  thou  maun  briug  her  hamc!' 

The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he; 
The  neist  word  tliat  Sir  Patrick  read, 

The  tear  blindit  his  e'e. 

*0  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed, 

And  tauld  tlic  king  o'  me, 
To  send  us  out  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

To  sail  upon  the  sea? 

*  Be  it  ^ind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleety 

Our  ship  must  sail  the  faem; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 
'Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame.' 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Moncnday  mom, 

Wi'  a'  the  speed  tljcy  may; 
They  hae  landed  in  Noroway 

Upon  a  Wodensday. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week 

In  Noroway,  but  twae, 
When  that  the  lords  o'  Noroway 

Began  aloud  to  say: 

*Yo  Scottishmcn  spend  a'  our  king's  gowd' 

And  a'  our  queenis  fee.' 
*Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  Hars  loud! 

Fu'  loud  I  hear  ye  lie  ! 

'For  I  hae  brought  as  much  white  monie 

As  ganes  my  men  an<l  me — 
And  I  hae  brought  a  half-fou^  o'  gude  red  gowd 
Out  owre  the  sea  wi'  me. 

'Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merry  men  aM 

Our  gude  ship  sails  the  mom.' 
*  Now,  ever  alake !  my  master  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  storm ! 

*I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 
Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm; 


1  Broad,  large.  «  Gold. 

^  Soffice.  4  The  eighth  part  of  a  peck. 
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And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 
I  fear  we'll  come  to  barm.' 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  leagne, 

A  league,  but  barely  three, 
When  the  lift^  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud, 

And  gurly  grew  the  sea.  ^ 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap,> 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm; 
And  the  waves  came  o'er  the  broken  ship 

Till  a'  her  sides  were  torn. 

'0  where  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand, 
Till  I  get  up  to  the  tall  topmast, 
To  see  if  I  can  spy  landl' 

'0  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gude, 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand. 
Till  you  go  up  to  the  tall  topmast — 
But  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  spy  land.' 

He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step,  but  barely  ane, 
When  a  boult  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship, 

And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in. 

• 

'Gae  fetch  a  web  o'  the  silken  olaith, 

Another  o'  the  twine, 
And  wap  them  into  our  ship's  side, 
And  letna  the  sea  come  in.' 

They  fetched  a  web  o'  the  silken  claith. 

Another  o'  the  twine, 
And  they  wapped  them  roun'  that  gude  ship's  lide^ 

— But  still  the  sea  came  in. 

0  laith^  laith  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 

To  weet  their  cork-heeled  shoon!^ 
But  lang  or  a'  the  play  was  played, 

They  wat  their  hats  aboon. 

And  mony  was  the  feather-bed 

That  floated  on  the  faem ; 
And  mony  was  the  gude  lord's  son 

That  never  mair  came  hame. 

The  ladyes  wrang  their  fingers  white— 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair: 
A'  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves— 

For  them  they  '11  see  na  mair. 

0  lang  lang  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand, 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand ! 

1  Sky.  t  Spring.  »  Loath.  «  Shoei. 
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And  lang  lang  may  the  maidens  sit, 
Wi'  their  gowd  kairns  in  their  hair, 

A'  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves — 
For  them  they  ^U  see  na  mair. 

0  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen 
•  'Tis  fifty  Ikthoms  deep, 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spent 
Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet 


tuinxt  l^t  ^ntirt|j. 


WH»  THE  CHAFLAIH — ^THOMAS  OCCLEVE — JOHN  LYDGATE — JOHH  SKELTON — JOtKRY 
®*WARD,  KABL  OF  SURREY — SIR  THOMAS  WTATT — ^THOMAS  TUSSER — AHDREW 
^'^Riy— IflSCELLAlfEOUS  FOEMS — ^FROSE  WRITERS — SIR  JOHN  FORTESCUB — ^WH^ 
'•I^  CAXTON. 

r^  our  last  lecture  we  fiiUy  considered  the  Scottish  poets  who  flourished 
between  the  age  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  we 
"M  now  return  to  review  those  of  England  during  the  same  period.  We 
Dinst  here,  however,  at  the  outset  remark,  that  though  a  few  names  of 
*ome  degree  of  eminence  will  pass  before  us,  yet  we  shoidd  look  in  vain  for 
«e  same  order  of  genius  among  them  which  was  displayed  by  Dunbar,  or 
•^en  by  James  the  First 

Of  these  poets  the  two  first  that  present  themselves  are  John  the  Chap- 
''^  and  Thcmas  Occleve.  Of  the  former  little  is  now  known ;  and  of  the 
vter  comparatively  nothing,  farther  than  that  he  was  by  profession  a  law- 
T^t  and  though  a  tolerably  smooth  versifier,  yet  nothing  more.    John 

%dgate,  the  third  of  these  writers,  will  require  a  little  more  atten- 
tion. 

Ltdoate  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  in  13  80,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rich- 
^  the  Second.  He  was  an  Augustine  monk  of  St.  Edmondsberry,  and  though 
^  a  philosopher  and  a  divine,  his  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
mifies.  Having  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  carefully  studied  the  poetry 
<^  those  countries,  he  returned  to  his  monastery,  and  there  established  a  school 
w  the  instruction  of  yoimg  men  of  the  upper  ranks,  in  the  art  of  versifica 
^*on— a  feet  which  proves  that  poetry  had  become  a  favorite  study  among 
ue  few  who  acquired  any  tincture  of  letters  in  that  age.  Lydgato  died  at 
^Qiy,  in  1440y  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

The  genius  of  this  author  was,  perhaps,  not  above  mediocrity ;  but  by  study 
tod  care  he  acquired  such  excellence  in  versification,  as,  in  this  particular, 
^  €xcel,  according  to  the  judgment  of  some  critics,  even  Chaucer  himsel£ 
^  poetical  compositions  range  over  a  great  variety  of  styles,  embracing  be- 
«*»  Tht  History  of  Thebes,  The  Fall  of  Princes,  and  The  Destruction  of 
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TVoy,  which  are  his  three  priDcipal  performances,  many  Odes,  EcloguM^ 
Satires,    ^  His  muse,'  sap  Warton,  *  was  of  universal  access ;  and  he 
not  only  the  poet  of  the  monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general.    If  a 
^lising  was  contemplated  by  the  company  of  goldsmiths,  a  mask  before 
majesty  at  Eltham,  a  May  game  for  the  sherifis  and  aldermen  of  London^ 
mumming  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  a  carol  for  the  coronation, 
was  consulted,  and  gave  the  poetry.'    In  the  words  of  the  same  wrii 
'  there  is  great  softness  and  £icihty'  in  the  following  passage  found  in  his 
struction  of  Troy : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SYLVAN  RETREAT. 

Till  at  the  last,  among  the  bowes  glade, 
Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  pleasant  shade ; 
Full  smooth,  and  plain,  and  lusty  for  to  seen, 
And  soft  as  velvet  was  the  yonge  green : 
Where  fVom  my  horse  I  did  alight  as  fkst^ 
And  on  the  bow  aloft  his  reine  cast 
So  faint  and  mate  of  weariness  I  was, 
That  I  me  laid  adown  upon  the  grass, 
Upon  a  brinke,  shortly  for  to  tell, 
Beside  the  river  of  a  crystal  well ; 
And  the  water,  as  I  rcherse  can. 
Like  quicke  silver  in  his  streams  y-ran. 
Of  which  the  gravel  and  the  brighte  stone. 
As  any  gold,  against  the  sun  y-shone. 

After  Lydgate  no  poet  appeared  in  England  for  more  than  a  half  <»  -^ 
tury,  whose  name  has  been  preserved  from  oblivion ;  for  the  reigfns  of  D^ 
ward  the  Fourth,  Richard  the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  extending  W^ 
1 461  till  1509,  were  barren  of  every  thing  hke  true  poetic  genius.  We  d^ 
scend,  therefore,  down  the  current  of  English  hterature  without  meeting  wi*-^ 
any  thing  to  attract  our  attention  until  we  reach  the  age  of  Ilcniy  tEz^ 
Eighth.    The  first  name  that  occurs  at  this  period  is  that  of  John  Skelton. 

Skelton  was  bom  in  Cumberland,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  unknown. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  in  1489  was  there  invested 
with  the  laurel — a  sort  of  poetical  degree  occasionally  conferred  upon  th« 
favorites  of  the  muses.  He  took  orders,  and  became  rector  of  Dysse  in  Nor- 
folk ;  but  he  was  eventually  suspended  by  his  diocesan  for  writing  loose  and 
ol)scene  verses,  not  only  against  obscure  individuals,  but  even  against  Ca^ 
dinal  Wolsey,  from  whose  resentment  he  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Westminster,  under  the  protection  of  abbot  Islip.  His  death  occuned  on 
the  twenty-first  of  June,  1529. 

Skelton's  poems  consist  chiefly  of  Sonnets  and  Satires,  and  his  genius,  ac- 
(x>rding  to  Warton,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  low  burlesque,  Uiough  he 
occasionally  assumed  a  more  amiable  and  poetic  manner,  as  in  the  fol^wiog 
canzonet : — 
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TO  MISTRESS  MARGARET  HUSSET 

Merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower, 

Qcntle  as  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

With  solace  and  gladness, 

Much  mirth  and  no  madness, 

All  good  and  no  badness; 

So  joyously, 

So  maidenly. 

So  womanly, 

Her  demeaning. 

In  every  thing. 

Far,  far,  passing, 

That  I  can  indite. 

Or  suffice  to  write 

Of  merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower, 

Gentle  as  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

As  patient  and  as  still, 

And  as  full  of  good  vrill. 

As  fair  Isiphil, 

Coliander, 

Sweet  pomander, 

Good  Cassander; 

Stedfast  of  thought, 

Well  made,  well  wrought 

Far  may  be  sought. 

Ere  you  can  find 

So  courteous,  so  kind. 

As  merry  Margaret, 

This  midsummer  flower. 

Gentle  as  falcon. 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 

Hekry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  English  poet  who  follows  Skeltoa 
Jn  the  order  of  time,  was  a  genius  of  a  very  different  character.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  bom  in  1516.  He  was 
educated  at  Windsor,  in  company  with  a  natural  son  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  future  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  in  early  hfe  he  became  accomplished  not 
only  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  but  also  in  all  kinds  of  courtly  and  chiv- 
alrous exercises.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  home,  he  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  was  there  a  devoted  student  of  the  poets  of  that  country — ^Dante, 

Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Ariosto — and  formed  his  own  poetical  style  upon 
theirs. 

Surrey  was  also  a  valiant  soldier  as  well  as  poet,  and  remarkably  dis- 
t^'^guished  himself  on  many  occasions,  particularly  in  conducting  an  impor- 
tant expedition  in  1542,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Scottish  borderers. 
But  he  finally  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  his  fickle  monarch,  who 
<^nsed  him  to  be  apprehended  and  imprisoned  in  Windsor  Castle,  whence 
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he  was  soon  after  removed  to  the  Tower,  and  thence  to  the  scaffold  on 
Tower  Hill,  where  he  was  beheaded  on  the  nineteenth  of  January  1547,  not 
jet  having  attained  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Surrey's  attainments  for  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  were  unusually 
great  He  was  entirely  familiar  with  the  Latin,  the  French,  the  Italian,  and 
the  Spanish  languages,  and  also  with  all  the  gentlemanly  accompUshments 
of  the  age.  His  poetry  is  distinguished  for  its  flowing  melody,  correctness 
of  style,  and  purity  of  expression :  he  has  the  honor  also  to  have  been  the 
first  writer  of  English  narrative  blank  verse  in  the  language. 

The  gentle  and  melancholy  pathos  of  his  manner  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  following  verses,  which  he  wrote  during  his  confinement  in  Windsor 
Castle,  when  about  to  yield  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  tyrannical  caprice.  They 
are  so  beautiful  as  to  hold  a  permanent  place  among  the  finest  poetical  pro- 
ductions in  the  language.  The  noble  poet  is  recounting  the  pleasure  there 
enjoyed  in  former  days : — 

A  PRISONER  IN  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

m 

So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas ! 

As  proud  Windsor  1  where,  in  lust  and  joy. 
With  a  king's  son,  my  childish  years  did  pass, 

In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  son  of  Troy : 

Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  Aill  sour! 

The  large  green  courts  where  we  were  wont  to  hove,* 
With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  Maiden  Tower, 

And  easy  sighs  such  as  folks  draw  in  love. 

The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue ; 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight, 
With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  rue, 

Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right 

The  palm-play,  where,  despoiled  for  the  game, 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love. 
Have  missed  the  ball  and  got  sight  of  our  dame. 

To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above. 

The  gravel  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm 
Of  foaming  horse,^  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts ; 

With  cheer,  as  though  one  should  another  whelm, 
Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts; 

With  silver  drops  the  mead  yet  spread  for  ruth, 

In  active  games  of  nimbleness  and  strength, 
Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  youth. 

Our  tender  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length : 

The  secret  groves  which  oft  we  made  resound, 

Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies'  praise, 
Recording  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  found. 

What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays  : 


*  Hover,  loiter. 

*  A  lover  tied  the  sleeve  of  his  mistress  on  the  head  of  his  horM. 
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The  wild  forest,  the  clotlicd  liolts  with  green,  f 

With  reins  availed^  and  swiftly  breathed  horse; 

With  cries  of  hounds  and  merry  blasts  between, 
Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 

The  wide  vales,  eke,  that  harboured  us  each  mghi, 

Wherewith,  alas,  rcviveth  in  my  breast. 
The  sweet  accord  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight, 

The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest : 

The  secret  thoughts  imparted  with  such  trust. 

The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play, 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just ; 

Wherewith  we  passed  the  wintei  night  away. 

And  with  this  thought  the  blood  forsakes  the  flAoe 

The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue, 
The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas, 

Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew: 

0  place  of  bliss !  renewer  of  my  woes, 

Give  me  accounts,  where  is  my  noble  fere;* 
Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  dost  each  night  enclose; 

To  other  leef,3  but  unto  me  most  dear: 

Echo,  alas !  that  doth  my  sorrow  rue, 

Betums  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint 
Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew. 

In  prison  pine  with  bondage  and  restraint. 

And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  grief 
To  banish  the  less,  I  find  my  chief  relief. 

To  this  sweet  poem  we  add  the  following  stanzas  on 

THE  MEANS  TO  ATTAIN  HAPPY  LIFE. 

Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 

The  happy  life,  be  there,  I  find, 
The  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain; 

The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind, 

The  equal  friend;  no  grudge,  no  strife; 

No  charge  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life; 

The  household  of  continuance ; 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare; 

True  wisdom  joined  with  simpleness ; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care ; 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress. 

The  faithful  wife,  without  debate; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night; 
Content  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  fear  his  might 


I  Beins  dropped.  ^  Companion.  '  Agreeable. 
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Sir  Tho#as  Wtatt,  the  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  the  £a.~vl 
of  Surrey,  was  bom  at  Arlington  Castl«),  in  Keut,in  1503.  His  family  w^^ 
respectable  but  not  distinguished;  and  as  he  early  evinced  more  thaa^n 
ordinary  talents,  his  education  soon  became  a  matter  of  parental  solicitude '^. 
In  1518,  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  eventually  left  tL^Eit 
seat  of  learning  to  enjoy  the  superior  advantages  in  classical  studies  that  tl^ — ■€ 
university  of  Oxford  at  that  time  aiforded.  Wyatt  was  graduated  at  tfczic 
latter  institution  in  1523,  immediately  after  which  he  turned  his  attenticj»Q 
to  the  careful  study  of  modem  languages  ;  and  before  he  had  reached  tK^i< 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  critically  familiar  with  the  Frencr-  ^ 
:he  Italian,  and  the  Spanish.  To  these  intellectual  attainments  he  add^£3^ 
ml  those  personal  accomplishments  for  which  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  "^ 
much  celebrated ;  and  it  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should  ha  ^^'< 
become,  almost  immediately  after  he  was  presented  at  court,  a  recipient  ^"^^ 
royal  confidence  and  favor. 

Wyatt  was  knighted  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  for  a  number  of  ye^^»^ 
almost  constantly  employed  by  that  monarch  upon  foreign  embassies.  E:==^ 
thus  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  commingling  with  the  more  refined  coui 
and  courtiers  of  the  continent  In  1541,  he  was  ordered  by  the  king  to 
pair  to  Falmouth,  there  to  meet  the  ambassador  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
Spain,  and  conduct  him  to  the  English  court.  Anxious  to  execute 
mission  with  the  greatest  possible  ct^lerity,  he  overheated  himself  on 
way,  and  thus  brought  on  a  fever  of  which  he  soon  after  died,  being  in 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  traits  of  similarity  in  genius  and  character  between  Wyatt  and 
Earl  of  Surrey  were  so  striking  that  a  learned  critic  has,  in  contemplatiiv^ 
them,  indulged  in  the  following  strain : — *  lliey  were  men  whose  minds  mm-^ 
be  said  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould ;  for  they  differ  only  in  tho^^ 
minuter  shades  of  character  which  must  always  exist  in  human  nature.    In 
their  love  of  virtue,  and  their  instinctive  hatred  and  contempt  of  vice ;  ifl 
their  freedom  from  personal  jealousy  ;  in  their  thirst  after  knowledge  and 
intellectual  improvement ;  in  nice  observation  of  nature,  promptitude  to  ac- 
tion, intrepidity,  and  fondness  for  romantic  enterprise ;  in  magnificence  and 
Uberality ;  in  generous  support  of  others,  and  high-spirited  neglect  of  them- 
selves ;  in  constancy  and  friendslup,  and  tender  susceptibiUty  of  affections 
of  a  still  warmer  nature,  and  in  every  thing  connected  with  sentiment  and 
principle,  they  were  one  and  the  same ;  but  when  these  quaUties  branch 

out  into  particulars,  they  will  be  found  in  some  respects  to  differ 

In  Wyatt's  complaints,  we  hear  a  strain  of  manly  grief  which  commands 
attention ;  and  we  listen  to  it  with  respect  for  the  sake  of  him  that  suffers. 
Surrey's  distress  is  painted  in  such  natural  terms,  that  we  make  it  our  own, 
and  recognize  in  his  sorrows,  emotions  which  we  are  conscious  of  having 
felt  ourselves.'* 

The  Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Wyatt,  though  somewhat  conceited,  are  not 

*  Dr.  Nott. 
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withont  reiinement,  and  a  very  considerable  share  of  poetic  feeling ;  and  lie 
has  the  honor  to  be  the  first  writer  who  attempted  to  turn  the  Psalms  of 
David  into  English  metre.  His  poems  were  originally  published  in  1565, 
along  with  those  of  the  £arl  of  Surrey ;  and  from  this  copy  we  select  the 
following  songs,  and  the  stanza  which  follows  them : — 

THE  LOYEB'S  LUTE  CAN  NOT  BE  BLAMED,  THOUGH  IT  SINQ  OF  HIS 

LADY'S  UNKINDNESS. 

Blame  not  my  Lute!  for  he  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  is  bound 

To  §ive  such  tunes  as  pleaseth  me; 
Though  my  songs  be  somewhat  strange, 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  change, 

Blame  not  my  Lute! 

My  Lute,  alas !  doth  not  offend, 

Though  that  perforce  he  must  agree 
To  sound  such  tunes  as  I  intend 

To  sing  to  them  that  heareth  me; 
Then  though  my  songs  be  somewhat  plain, 
And  toucheth  some  that  use  to  feign, 

Blame  not  my  Lute  t 

My  Lute  and  strings  may  not  deny, 

But  as  I  strike  they  must  obey ; 
Break  not  them  then  so  wrongfully. 

But  wreak  thyself  some  other  way ; 
And  though  the  songs  which  I  indite, 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightAil  spite, 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Spite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change, 

And  falscd  faith,  must  needs  be  known ; 
The  faults  so  great,  the  case  so  strange; 

Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown : 
Then  since  tliat  by  thine  own  desert 
My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art, 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Blame  but  thyself  that  hath  misdone, 

And  well  deserved  to  have  blame ; 
Change  thou  thy  way,  so  evil  begone. 

And  then  my  Lute  shall  sound  that  same; 
But  if  till  then  my  fingers  play 
By  thy  desert  their  wonted  way. 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Farewell!  unknown;  for  though  thou  break 

My  strings,  in  spite  with  great  disdain, 
Yet  have  I  found  out  for  thy  sake, 

Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  again : 
And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhyme, 
Do  make  thee  blush  at  any  time. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  t 
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THE  BS-CURED  LOVER  EXULTETH  IN  HIS  FREEDOM,  AND  VOWBTH 

TO  REMAIN  FREE  UNTIL  DEATH. 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be ; 
But  how  that  I  am  none  knoweth  truly. 
Be  it  ill,  be  it  well,  be  I  bond,  be  I  ftee, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be. 

I 

I  lead  my  life  indifferently; 

I  mean  nothing  but  honesty; 

And  though  folks  judge  full  diversely, 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  die. 

I  do  not  rejoice,  nor  yet  complain, 
Both  mirth  and  sadness  I  do  refrain, 
And  use  the  means  since  folks  will  ibign; 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  be  it  pleasant  or  pain. 

Divers  do  judge  as  they  do  trow, 
Some  of  pleasure  and  some  of  woe, 
Yet  for  all  that  nothing  they  know ; 
But  I  am  as  I  am,  wheresoever  I  go. 

But  since  judgers  do  thus  decay, 
Let  every  man  his  judgment  say ; 
I  will  take  it  in  sport  or  play. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  whosoever  say  nay. 

Who  judges  well,  will  God  them  send ; 
Who  judges  evil,  God  them  amend ; 
To  judge  the  best  therefore  intend, 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  end. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  take  delight, 
To  judge  folk's  thought  for  envy  and  spite ; 
But  whether  they  judge  me  for  wrong  or  ligbt^ 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  do  I  write. 

Praying  you  all,  that  this  do  read. 
To  trust  it  as  you  do  your  creed  ; 
And  not  to  think  I  change  my  weed, 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  however  I  speed. 

But  how  that  is  I  leave  to  you; 
Judge  as  you  list,  false  or  true. 
Ye  know  no  more  than  afore  ye  knew. 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  whatever  ensue. 

And  from  this  mind  I  will  not  flee, 
But  to  you  all  that  misjudge  me, 
I  do  protest  as  ye  may  see, 
That  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  be. 

THAT  PLEASURE  IS  MIXED  WITH  EVERY  PAIN. 

Venomous  thorns  that  are  so  sharp  and  keen, 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full  fresh  and  fair  of  hue, 

Poison  is  also  put  in  medicine, 
And  unto  man  his  health  doth  ofl  renew. 
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The  fire  that  all  things  eke  consumeth  clean, 

May  hurt  and  heal :  then  if  that  this  bo  true, 
I  trust  some  time  my  harm  may  be  my  health, 
Since  every  woe  Ls  joined  with  some  wealth. 

Thomas  Tusser,  another  poet  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  though 
in  genius  much  inferior  to  either  the  Earl  of  Surrey  or  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  was  born  in  1523,  but  at  what  place  is  unknown. 
He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  commenced  life  at  court,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Lord  Paget ;  but  not  being  adapted  to  a  court  life,  he  turned  his 
Attention  to  farming,  and  for  a  number  of  years  pursued  that  course  of  life, 
•ucoesaively  in  Sussex,  Ipswich,  Essex,  Norwich,  and  other  places.  Not 
<aooeeding  in  that  calling,  he  left  it  and  followed  other  occupations, 
■niong  which  was  that  of  a  chorister,  and  it  is  said,  a  fiddler.  As  might  be 
expected  of  one  so  inconstant,  ho  did  not  prosper  in  the  world,  but  died  poor 
iii  London,  in  1580,  in  the  fifty -eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Tusser's  poem,  entitled  a  Hwndreth  Good  Points  of  Husbandries  which 
Wtt  first  published  in  1557,  contains  a  series  of  practical  directions  for 
fiknning,  expressed  in  simple  and  inelegant,  though  not  always,  dull  verse. 
It  has,  however,  the  honor  of  being  the  first  regular  didactic  poem  in  the 
hogoage.    From  this  poem  we  select  the  two  following  extracts : — 

HOUSEWIFELY  PHYSIC. 

Good  huswife  provides,  ere  a  sickness  do  come, 

Of  sundry  good  things  in  her  house  to  have  some. 

Good  aqua  composita,  and  vinegar  tart, 

Bose-water  and  treacle  to  comfort  thine  heart. 

Cold  herbs  in  her  garden,  for  agues  that  bum, 

That  over-strong  heat  to  good  temper  may  tarn. 

White  endive,  and  succor>',  with  spinach  enow ; 

All  such  with  good  pot  herbs,  should  follow  the  plough. 

Get  water  of  fumitory,  liver  to  cool, 

And  others  the  like,  or  else  lie  like  a  fool. 

Conserves  of  barbary,  quinces  and  such. 

With  sirops  that  eascth  the  sickly  so  much. 

Ask  Medicus'  counsel,  ere  medicine  ye  take, 

And  honour' that  man  for  necessity's  sake. 

Though  thousands  hate  physic,  because  of  the  cost, 

Yet  thousands  it  helpeth,  that  else  should  be  lost 

Good  broth,  and  good  keeping,  do  much  now  and  than 

Good  diet,  with  wisdom,  best  comfortcth  man. 

In  health,  to  be  stirring  shall  profit  thee  best ; 

In  sickness,  hate  trouble ;  seek  quiet  and  rest. 

Remember  thy  soul;  let  no  fkncy  prevail; 

Make  ready  to  God- ward;  let  faith  never  quail: 

The  sooner  thyself  thou  submittest  to  God, 

The  sooner  he  ceaseth  to  scourge  with  his  rod. 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WIND. 

Though  wiods  do  rage  as  winds  were  wood,^ 
And  cause  spring-tides  to  raise  great  flood; 
And  lofty  shi|>s  leave  anchor  in  mud, 
BcreaWng  many  of  life  and  of  blood; 
Yet,  true  it  is,  as  cow  chews  cud, 
And  trees,  at  spring,  doth  yield  forth  bud, 
Except  wind  stands  as  never  it  stood, 
It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good. 

Andrew  Bourd,  physician  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  contemporary  with 
Tusser,  and  was  the  author  of  the  following  lines,  which  form  an  inscription 
under  the  picture  of  an  Englishman,  naked,  ^ith  a  roll  of  doth  in  one  hand, 
and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  the  other.  The  poem  is  chiefly  valuable  at  the 
present  time  as  indicating  the  English  spirit  of  that  age. 

CHARACTERISTIC  OF  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 

Musing  in  my  mind  what  garment  I  shall  wear, 

For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that, 

Now  I  will  wear  I  can  not  tell  what: 

AH  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  me, 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee: 

Now  I  am  a  fisher,  all  men  on  me  look 

What  should  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoopi 

What  do  I  care  if  all  the  worid  me  fail, 

I  will  have  a  garment  reach  to  my  tail. 

Then  I  am  a  miuion,  for  I  wear  the  new  guise, 

The  next  year  after  I  hope  to  be  wise — 

Not  only  in  wearing  my  gorgeous  array. 

For  I  will  go  to  learning  a  whole  summer's  day; 

I  will  learn  Latin.  Hebrew,  Greek  and  French, 

And  I  will  loiirn  Dutch  sitting  on  my  bench. 

I  do  fear  no  man,  each  man  feareth  me ; 

I  overcome  my  adversaries  by  land  and  by  sea: 

I  had  no  peer  if  to  myself  I  were  true ; 

Because  I  am  not  so  diverse  times  do  I  rue: 

Yet  I  lack  nothing.  I  have  all  things  at  will, 

If  I  were  wise,  and  would  hold  m)*self  still, 

And  meddle  with  no  matters  but  to  me  pertaining, 

But  ever  to  be  true  to  God  and  my  king. 

But  I  have  such  matters  rolling  in  my  pate, 

That  I  will  and  do — I  can  not  tell  what. 

No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  will  have  my  mind, 

And  to  father,  mother,  and  friend.  Fll  be  unkind. 

I  will  follow  mine  own  mind  and  mine  old  trade; 

Who  shall  let  me  1    The  devil's  nails  are  unpared. 

Tet  above  all  things  new  fashions  I  love  well. 

And  to  wear  tliem  my  thrift  I  will  sell. 

In  all  this  world  I  shall  have  but  a  time: 

Hold  the  cup.  good  fellow,  here  is  thine  and  mine  I 

»~Madl  '  ' 
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We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  English  poets  and  poetry  of 
tlie  period  extending  from  Chaucer  to  Elizabeth,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
^w  miscellaneous  poems,  written,  in  all  probability,  during  the  reign  of 
leniy  the  Eighth,  and  that  of  his  son  and  successor  Edward  the  Sixth, 
lie  first  two  of  these  poems  are  remarkable  for  being  among  the  earliest 
erses  in  which  the  metaphysical  refinements,  so  manifest  in  the  subsequent 
^riod,  are  discerned.  The  first  is  a  poet's  praise  of  his  lady,  but  of  th« 
iter  we  have  no  knowledge. 

A  PRAISE  OF  HIS  (THE  POET'S)  LADY. 

Qive  place,  you  ladies,  and  be  gone. 

Boast  not  yourselves  at  all! 
For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one, 

Whose  face  will  stain  you  all! 

The  virtue  of  her  lively  looks 

Excels  the  precious  stone : 
I  wish  to  have  none  other  books 

To  read  or  look  upon. 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eyes 

Smileth  a  naked  boy: 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suffice 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

I  think  nature  hath  lost  the  mold, 

Where  she  her  sha[>e  did  take; 
Or  else  I  doubt  if  nature  could 

So  fair  a  creature  make. 

She  may  be  well  compared 

Unto  the  phoenix  kind, 
Whose  like  was  never  seen  nor  heard, 

That  any  man  can  find. 

In  life  she  is  Diana  chaste, 

In  troth  Penelope, 
In  word  and  eke  in  deed  steadfast: 

What  will  you  more  wo  say  I 

***** 

Her  roseal  colour  comes  and  goes 

With  such  a  comely  grace. 
More  ruddier,  too.  than  doth  the  rose, 

Within  her  lively  Ikce. 

At  Bacchus'  feast  none  shall  her  meet, 

Nor  at  no  wanton  play; 
Nor  gazing  in  an  open  street, 

Nor  gadding  as  a  stray. 

The  modest  mirth  that  she  doth  use 

Is  mixed  with  shamefac'dness ; 
All  vice  she  doth  wholly  reAise, 

And  ha^etb  idleness. 
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0  Lord,  it  is  a  world  to  see  "^ 

How  yirtue  can  repair, 
And  deck  in  her  such  honesty 

Whom  nature  made  so  fair  I 

Troly  she  doth  as  far  exceed 

Our  women  now-a-days, 
As  doth  the  gilly  flower  a  weed, 

And  more  a  thousand  ways. 

How  miglit  I  do  to  get  a  graff 
/  Of  this  unspotted  tree  1 

For  all  the  rest  arc  plain  but  chaff; 
Which  seem  good  com  to  be. 

This  gift  alone  I  shall  her  give: 

When  Death  doth  what  he  can, 
Her  honest  fame  shall  ever  live 

Within  the  mouth  of  man. 

The  second  of  these  poems,  Amantium  IrcB  amoris  redxntegratio  est^  wai 
written  hy  Richard  Edwards,  a  court  musician  and  poet,  who  was  bom 
in  1523,  and  died  in  1 5GG ;  but  no  farther  information  of  him  has  been  left  od 
record. 

AMANTIUM  IR^  AMORIS  REDINTEGRATIO  EST. 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  have  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had  wept 
She  sighed  sore,  and  sang  full  sweet,  to  bring  the  babe  to  rest^ 
That  would  not  cease,  but  cried  still,  in  sucking  at  her  breast 
She  was  AiU  weary  of  her  watch,  and  grieved  with  her  child, 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it,  until  on  her  it  smil'd; 
Then  did  she  say,  'Now  have  I  found  the  proverb  true  to  proTe, 
The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of  love.' 

Then  took  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proverb  for  to  write, 
In  register  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy  wight 
As  she  proceeded  thus  in  song  unto  her  little  brat, 
Much  matter  utter'd  she  of  weight  in  place  whereas  she  sat ; 
And  proved  plain,  there  was  no  beast,  nor  creature  bearing  life, 
Could  well  be  known  to  live  in  love  without  discord  and  strife: 
Then  kissed  she  her  little  babe,  and  sware  by  God  above, 
*  The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of  love.* 


'I  marvel  much,  pardie,'  qnoth  she,  'for  to  behold  the  rout, 

To  see  man,  woman,  boy,  and  beast,  to  toss  the  world  about; 

Some  kneel,  some  crouch,  some  bock,  some  check,  and  some  can  smoothly  smflA 

And  some  embrace  others  in  arms,  and  there  think  many  a  wile. 

Some  stand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee,  some  humble  and  some  stout, 

Yet  are  they  never  friends  indeed  until  they  once  fall  out* 

Thus  ended  she  her  song,  and  said,  before  she  did  remove, 

'The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of  love.' 

The  third  of  tliese  poems  is  the  far  famed  Nut-Brown  Maid,     With  »• 
gard  to  the  date  and  author  of  this  poem,  no  certainty  exists.    Prior,  who 
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founded  his  *  Henry  and  Emma'  upon  it,  fixes  its  date  about  1400;  but 
others,  judging  from  its  comparatively  modem  language,  suppose  it  to  hare 
been  composed  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Surrey.  The  poem  opens  with 
m  declaration  of  the  author  that  the  faith  of  woman  is  stronger  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  in  proof  of  which  he  purposes  to  relate  the  trial  to 
mlaetk  the  '  Nut-Brown  Mayde'  was  exposed  by  her  lover.  The  following 
form  a  dialogue  between  the  pair : — 

THE  NUT-BROWN  MAID. 

He. — ^It  Btandcth  so ;  a  deed  is  do*, 

Whereof  great  harm  shall  grow : 
My  destiny  is  for  to  die 

A  shameful  death  I  trow; 
Or  else  to  flee:  the  one  must  be, 

None  other  may  I  know, 
But  to  withdraw  as  an  outlaw, 

And  take  me  to  my  bow, 
Wherefore  adieu,  my  own  heart  true  I 

None  other  rede  I  can: 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.— 0  Lord  what  is  this  world's  bliss, 

That  changeth  as  the  moon! 
My  summer's  day  in  lusty  May 

Is  darked  before  the  noon. 
I  hear  you  say,  Farewell:  Nay,  nay. 

We  depart  not  so  soon. 
Why  say  ye  sol  whither  will  ye  gol 

Alas !  what  have  ye  done  1 
All  my  welfare  to  sorrow  and  care 

Should  change  if  ye  were  gone ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— I  can  believe,  it  shall  you  grieve, 

And  somewhat  you  distrain : 
But  afterwards,  your  paines  hard 

Within  a  day  or  twain 
Shall  soon  aslake;  and  ye  shall  take 

Oomfort  to  you  again. 
Why  should  ye  ought,  for  to  make  thought  1 

Tour  labor  were  in  vain. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  to  you, 

As  heartily  as  I  can; 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — ^Now  sith  that  ye  have  showed  to  me 

The  secret  of  your  mind, 
I  shall  be  plain  to  you  again. 

Like  as  ye  shall  me  find. 
Sith  it  is  so  that  ye  will  go, 

I  wlU  not  live  behind ; 

G 
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Shall  nerer  be  said,  the  Nut-Brown  Maid 

Was  to  her  love  unkind: 
Make  you  ready\  for  so  am  I, 

Although  it  were  anon; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — I  counsel  you,  remember  how 

It  is  no  maiden's  law 
Nothing  to  doubt,  but  to  run  out 

To  wood  with  an  outlaw; 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  bear 

A  bow,  ready*  to  draw; 
And  as  a  thief,  thus  must  you  live, 

Ever  in  dread  and  awe. 
Whereby  to  you  great  harm  might  grow: 

Tet  had  I  lever  than, 
That  I  hod  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.— I  think  not  nay,  but,  as  ye  laj, 

It  is  no  maiden's  lore: 
But  love  may  make  me  for  your  sake, 

As  I  have  said  before, 
To  come  on  foot,  to  hunt  and  shoot 

To  get  us  meat  in  store ; 
For  so  that  I  your  company 

May  have,  I  ask  no  more: 
From  which  to  part  it  makes  my  heart 

As  cold  as  any  stone; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  numkind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Yet  take  good  heed,  for  ever  I  dread 

That  ye  could  not  sustain 
The  thorny  ways,  the  deep  valley^s, 

The  snow,  the  frost,  the  rain, 
The  cold,  the  heat;  for.  dry  or  wcet, 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plain ; 
And  us  above,  none  other  roof 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twain: 
Which  soon  should  grieve  you  I  believe, 

And  ye  would  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Sue. — Sith  I  have  here  been  partinir 

With  you  of  joy  and  bh'ss, 
I  must  also  part  of  your  wo 

Endure,  as  reason  is. 
Tet  I  am  sure  of  one  pleasure, 

And  shortly,  it  is  this. 
That,  when^  ye  be,  me  seemeth,  pardie, 

I  could  not  fkre  amiss. 
Without  more  speech,  I  you  beaoeoh 

That  ye  were  soon  agone. 
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For,  to  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — If  ye  go  thither,  yo  must  consider, 

When  ye  have  list  to  dine, 
There  shall  no  meat  be  for  your  gete, 

Nor  drink,  beer,  ale,  nor  wine, 
Nor  sheets  dean,  to  lie  between, 

Made  of  thread  and  twine ; 
None  other  house  but  leaves  and  boughs, 

To  cover  your  head  and  mine. 
Oh  mine  heart  sweet,  this  evil  diet, 

Should  make  you  pale  and  wan; 
Wherefore  I  will  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — Among  the  wild  deer,  such  an  archto, 

As  men  say  that  ye  be, 
Te  may  not  fail  of  good  vittail. 

Where  is  so  great  plcntie. 
And  water  clear  of  the  rivor, 

Shall  be  full  sweet  to  me. 
With  which  in  heal,  I  shall  right  wed 

Endure,  as  ye  shall  see ; 
And,  ere  we  go,  a  bed  or  two 
^  I  can  provide  anone; 

For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Lo  yet  before,  ye  must  do  more, 

If  ye  will  go  with  mo ; 
As  cut  your  hair  up  by  your  ear, 

Your  kirtle  to  the  knee; 
With  bow  in  hand,  for  to  withstand 

Your  enemies,  if  need  be ; 
And  this  same  night,  before  daylight^ 

To  the  wood-ward  will  I  flee. 
If  that  ye  will  all  this  Ailfll, 

Do't  shortly  as  ye  can : 
Else  will  I  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — I  shall,  as  now,  do  more  for  you, 

Than  'longeth  to  womanhecd, 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear, 

To  shoot  in  time  of  need. 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother,  before  all  other 

For  you  I  have  most  dread; 
But  now  adieu!  I  must  ensue 

Where  foi-tune  doth  me  lead. 
All  this  make  ye:  Now  let  us  flee; 

The  day  comes  fast  upon : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— Nay,  nay,  not  so ;  ye  shall  not  go 
And  I  shall  tell  you  why ; 
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Tour  appetite!  is  to  be  U^bt 
'  Of  love  I  weel  espy : 

For  like  as  ye  bare  said  to  me, 

Id  likewis^,  bardily, 
Ye  would  answer  whoever  it  were, 

In  way  of  company. 
It  is  said  of  old,  soon  bot,  soon  cold ; 

And  so  is  a  woman, 
Wberefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go^ 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — If  ye  take  heed,  it  is  no  need 

Such  words  to  say  by  me ; 
For  oft  ye  prayed  and  me  assayed, 

Ere  I  loved  you,  pardie: 
And  though  that  I,  of  ancestry, 

A  baron's  daughter  bo, 
Tet  have  you  proved  how  I  you  loved, 

A  squire  of  low  degree ; 
And  ever  shall  whatso  befkl; 

To  die  therefore  anon ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — A  baron's  child  to  be  beguiled, 

It  were  a  cursed  deed  I  * 

To  be  fellaw  with  an  outlaw, 

Almighty  God  forbid! 
It  better  were,  the  poor  squidr 

Alone  to  forest  yedc, 
Than  I  should  say,  another  day, 

That,  by  my  cursed  deed. 
We  were  betrayed:  wherefore,  good  maid, 

The  best  rede  that  I  can, 
Is  that  I  to  the  green  wood  go 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

8b£.— Whatever  befall,  I  never  shall, 

Of  this  thing  you  upbraid ; 
But,  if  ye  go,  and  leave  me  so. 

Then  have  ye  me  betrayed; 
Remember  wcel,  how  that  you  deal ; 

For  if  ye,  as  ye  said, 
Be  so  unkind  to  leave  behind, 

Your  love,  the  Nut-Brown  Maid, 
Trust  mo  truly,  that  I  ^ball  die 

Soon  aHer  ye  be  gone; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

.  I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— If  tbat  ye  went,  ye  should  repent ; 

For  in  the  forest  now 
I  have  purveyed  me  of  a  maid. 

Whom  I  love  more  than  you; 

>  Dispoaitioii. 
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Another  fkirir  than  ever  ye  were, 

I  dare  it  wccl  avow, 
And  of  you  both  each  should  be  wroth 

With  other,  as  I  trow : 
It  were  mine  ease  to  live  in  peace; 

So  will  I,  if  I  can : 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Sm.— Though  in  the  wood  I  understood 

Ye  had  a  paramour, 
All  this  may  not  remove  my  thonghti 

But  that  I  will  be  your. 
And  she  shall  find  mo  soil  and  kind 

And  courteous  every  hour; 
Glad  to  fulfill  all  that  she  wiU 

Command  me  to  my  power. 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo, 

Of  them  I  would  be  one ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Mine  own  dear  love,  I  see  thee  profo^ 

That  ye  be  kind  and  true; 
Of  maid  and  wife,  in  all  my  life, 

The  best  that  ever  I  knew. 
Be  merry  and  glad;  no  more  bo  sad; 

The  case  is  changed  now; 
For  it  were  ruth,  that,  for  your  truth, 

Te  should  have  cause  to  rue. 
Be  not  dismayed;  whatever  I  said 

To  you,  when  I  began ; 
I  will  not  to  the  green  wood  go, 

I  am  no  banished  man. 

She.— These  tidings  bo  more  glad  to  me, 

Than  to  be  made  a  queen. 
If  I  were  sure  they  would  endure : 

But  it  is  often  seen, 
When  men  will  break  promise,  they  speak 

The  wordes  on  the  spleen. 
Te  shape  some  wile  me  to  beguile. 

And  steel  fVom  me,  I  ween: 
Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was. 

And  I  more  woe-begone: 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  yon  alone. 

He.— Te  shall  not  need  farther  to  dread: 

I  will  not  disparage, 
Tou  (God  defend!)  sith  ye  descend 

Of  so  great  a  lineage. 
Now  understand;  to  Westmoreland, 

Which  is  mine  heritage, 
I  will  you  bring;  and  with  a  liof, 

By  way  of  marriiige, 
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I  win  you  take,  and  lady  make 

Ab  flliortly  as  I  can: 
Thus  have  you  won  an  earl's  son, 

And  not  a  banished  man. 

Ilie  most  celebrated  of  these  poems,  and  the  last  that  we  shall  notice,  k 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  The  incident  which  induced  this  ballad  oc- 
curred in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  and  was  as 
follows : — ^Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  resolved  to  hunt  for  throe  days 
in  the  Scottish  border,  without  asking  leave  of  Douglas,  the  Scottish  Earl, 
upon  whose  lands  he  would  thus  trespass.  This  was  an  insult  which  the 
gallant  Douglas  immediately  resented,  and  as  he  resolved  to  repel  the  in- 
truders by  force,  the  conflict,  which  the  poet  has  so  graphically  described, 
was  the  consequence.  The  scene  of  the  action  was  the  Cheviot  hills.  Of 
this  ballad,  Sir  Phillip  Sydney,  in  his  ^Defense  of  Poetry,'  remarks,  'I 
never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
more  moved  than  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet'  The  spelling  of  the 
original  poem  is  now  so  nearly  obsolete  that  we  shall  present  it  in  a  form 
in  which  it  will  be  more  readily  understood : — 

CHEVY-CHASE. 

Qod  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all; 
A  woAil  hunting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy-Chase  befall; 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn, 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn, 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland, 

A  vow  to  God  did  make. 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  sommer's  days  to  take; 

The  chiefest  harts  in  Chcvy-Chase 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came, 

In  Scotland  where  ho  lay: 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word. 

Ho  would  prevent  his  sport 
The  English  Earl,  not  fearing  that^ 

Did  to  the  woods  resort 

With  fifteen  hundred  bow-men  bold, 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  Aill  well  in  time  of  need, 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright. 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran 

To  chase  the  fkllow-deer: 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt^ 

Ere  daylight  did  appear; 
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And  long  before  high  noon  they  had 

An  hundred  fat  bueka  slain : 
Then  having  dined,  the  drovers  went 

To  rouse  the  deer  again. 

The  bow-men  muster'd  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure ; 
Their  backsides  all,  with  special  care. 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods, 

The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
That  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went, 
To  view  the  slaughtered  deer, 
Quoth  he,  Earl  Douglas  promised 
This  day  to  meet  me  here. 

But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  come, 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 
With  that,  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  Earl  did  say : 

Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armor  bright; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 

All  marching  in  our  sight; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tivydale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed  : 

0  cease  your  sports,  Earl  Percy  said. 
And  take  your  bows  with  speed: 

And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen. 

Your  courage  forth  advance ; 
For  there  was  never  champion  yet» 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

• 

That  ever  did  on  horseback  come. 
But  if  my  hap  it  were, 

1  durst  encounter  man  for  man. 
With  him  to  break  a  spear. 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  his  company, 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gold. 

Show  me,  said  he,  whose  men  you  be 

That  himt  so  boldly  here. 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chase 

And  kill  my  fallow-deer. 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make, 

Was  noble  Percy  he; 
Who  said.  We  list  not  to  declare, 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be: 
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Tet  we  will  spend  our  dearctt  blood 

Thy  chicfest  barts  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oatb. 

And  tbus  in  rage  did  say, 

Ere  thus  I  will  oni-braved  be, 

One  of  us  two  shall  die : 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art^ 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 

But  trust  mc,  Percy,  pity  it  were, 

And  great  offense  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men. 

For  they  have  done  no  ill 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Accurst  be  he,  Earl  Percy  said. 

By  whom  this  is  denied. 

Then  stepp'd  a  gallant  squire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  king  ibr  shame. 

That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot^ 

And  I  stood  lookiug  on; 
Tou  be  two  earls,  said  Witheringtoo, 

And  I  a  squire  alone: 

I'll  do  the  best  that  do  I  may, 

While  I  have  power  to  stand: 
While  I  have  power  to  wield  my  iword, 

I'll  fight  with  heart  and  hand. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent^ 

Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

«  *  *  «  *  «. 

They  closed  fall  fast  on  every  side, 

No  slackness  there  was  found ; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

0  dear!  it  was  a  grief  to  see. 

And  likewise  for  to  hear. 
The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore, 

And  scattcr'd  here  and  there. 


This  fight  did  last  fVom  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun; 
For  when  thoy  rung  the  evening  bell, 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Earl  Percy,  there  was  ilaia 
Sir  John  of  Egerton, 
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Sir  Bobort  Bactliff,  and  Sir  John, 
Sir  James  that  bold  baron: 

And  with  Sir  Qeorge  and  stout  Sir  James, 

Both  knights  of  good  account, 
Qood  Sir  Balph  Baby  there  was  slain, 

Whose  prowess  did  surmount. 

For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wail, 

As  one  in  doleAil  dumps; 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off 

He  fbught  upon  his  stumps. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 

Went  home  but  fifty-three; 
The  rest  were  slain  in  Chevy-Chase, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come, 

Their  husbands  to  bewail; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore, 

They  bare  with  them  away: 
They  kiss'd  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 

Ere  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

*  *       ,    *  *  «  * 

God  save  our  king  and  bless  this  land 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace; 
And  grant  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 

From  these  remarks  upon  the  poetry  of  England  between  the  age  of 
Chaucer  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  prose  writers  of 
the  same  period.  These  will  be  found  both  more  numerous,  and  of  more 
^Tated  merit  than  the  former. 

Sir  John  Fortescue,  the  first  prose  writer  that  appeared  after  Chaucer 
and  Wickliffe,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  iximily  at  Wear  Gifford,  in  Devon- 
shire about  1405.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  whence  ho 
lemoved  to  lincohi's  Inn,  London,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  law. 
His  l^al  attainments  soon  became  so  great  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
oourtf  and  in  1430  he  received  the  degree  of  sergeant-at-law.  In  1441  he  was 
made  king^s  sergeant-at-law,  and  the  next  year  appointed  chief-justice  of 
the  king^s  bench  at  Westminster.  These  marks  of  royal  confidence  and 
&Tor  were  the  result  of  Fortcscue^s  integrity,  wisdom,  and  firmness ;  but 
his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  proved  the  source  of  bitter  perse- 
cotioxis ;  for  in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  he  was  attainted 
of  hagh  treason.  Henry  the  Sixth  had,  meantime,  escaped  into  Scotland, 
whither  Fortescue  immediately  followed  him,  and  was  nominated  hy  the 
exiled  monarch,  Chancellor  of  England. 
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From  Scotland  he  embarked  ^ith  queen  Margaret  and  her  son  prinoe 
Edward,  in  1463,  for  Holland,  and  remained  for  several  years  in  exile  in 
Lorraine.  It  was  during  Ins  residence  abroad  that  the  chancellor  composed 
most  of  his  literary  works,  after  which  he  returned  to  England,  became 
recone.lod  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  quiet  of  retirement.  He  hved  to  reach  nearly  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  must  therefore  have  died  about  1495. 

Besides  several  performances  in  the  Latin  language,  chief-jastice  Fortescue 
wrote.  The  difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Monarchy^  as  it 
more  particularly  regards  tJte  English  Constitution^  in  English ;  in  which  he 
draws  a  striking,  though,  perhaps,  exaggerated  contrast  between  the  condition 
of  the  French  under  an  arbitrary  monarch,  and  that  of  his  own  countrymen,  ! 
who  even  at  Uiat  time  possessed  very  considerable  pri\ileges  as  subjects, 
llie  following  extract  from  this  work  conveys  at  the  same  time,  an  idea  oC 
tJie  literary  style,  and  of  the  manner  of  thinking  of  that  age. 

ENGLISH  COURAGE. 

It  is  cowardice  and  lack  of  hearts  and  courage,  that  keepeth  the  Frenchmen  IVom 
rising  and  not  i>ovcrty  ;  which  courage  no  Frenchman  hath  like  to  the  EnglishrD*^ 
It  hath  huen  often  seen  in  England  tliat  three  or  four  thieves,  for  poverty,  hath  *^ 
upon  seven  or  eight  true  men,  and  robbed  them  all.    But  it  hath  not  been  se^*^  ^ 
France,  that  seven  or  eight  thieves  liave  been  hardy  to  rob  three  or  four  true  no^^ 
Wherefore  it  is  right  seld*  that  Frenchmen  be  hanged  for  robbery,  for  thai   ^^ 
have  no  hearts  to  do  so  terrible  an  act.    There  be  therefore  mo  men  haiige<l  in 
England,  in  a  year,  for  robbery  and  manslaughter,  than  there  be  banged  in  Fr^>^ 
for  such  cause  of  crime  in  seven  years.    Tlicrc  is  no  man  hanged  in  Scotlacm^  ^ 
seven  years  together  for  robbery,  and  yet  they  be  oftentimes  hanged  for  lar€5«»y« 
and  stealing  of  goods  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  thereof;  but  their  hearts  ^^'^ 
them  not  to  take  a  man's  goods  while  he  is  present  and  will  defend  it ;  which  m9^<i^ 
of  taking  is  called  robbery.    But  the  Englishman  be  of  an  other  courage ;  for  %^^ 
be  poor,  and  see  an  other  man  having  riches  which  may  be  taken  fhmi  hiro  ^ 
might,  he  wal  not  spare  to  do  so,  but  if^  that  poor  man  be  right  true.    WherefV^f^lt 
is  not  poverty,  but  it  is  lack  of  heart  and  cowardice,  that  keepeth  the  FrcndKO^ 
from  rising. 

William  Caxton,  the  English  prose  writer  who  follows  Fortescue^  *Dd 
who  is  worthy  to  bo  held  in  immortal  remembrance  as  the  first  who  g*^'* 
to  England  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  through  the  medium  o^ 
printing,"  was   born   in   the   weald  of  Kent  about  1410.     Ha\-ing  be^"^ 
brought  up  a  mercer,  he  was  employed  by  the  Mercer's  Company  of  Lond<^^ 
as  their  agent  in  the  Netherlands — a  situation  which  he  filled  with  gre-^^ 
credit  to  himself  for  the  space  of  twenty-three  years.     During  this  agen^^ 
he  was  employed  by  Edward  the  Fourth  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  th^^ 

1  Seldom.  >  But  if— unless. 

>  The  art  of  impressing  characters  upon  paper  with  blocks  of  carved  wood, 
discovered  in  14S0,  by  Laurence  Coster  of  Haarlem,  in  the  Netherlands; 
movable  ty))cs  were  invented  by  John  Guttenburgh  of  Mentz,  in  Germany,  I 
soon  after  which  Shocfler  and  Faust  founded  types  of  metal. 
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HDoe  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  subsequently  in  the  employ- 
mi  of  Lady  Margaret,  the  duke's  wife. 

Some  years  after  he  commenced  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands,  Caxton 
xjuired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Jchess  he  translated  The  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troye^  from  the 
rench,  and  printed  it  at  Cologne  in  1471.  This  is  the  earliest  typographical 
wluction  in  the  English  language,  and  is  now  very  scarce,  and  therefore 
very  great  value.  Soon  after  this  event  he  returned  to  England,  and  in 
176,  established  a  printing  press  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  first  work 
lued  from  which  was  the  Game  and  Playe  of  Chesse,  From  this  period 
!  continued  his  typographical  labors  for  about  eighteen  years,  and  died 
l492,in  hiseighty-tliird  year.  From  the  writings  of  this  author  we  quote 
e  ibllowing  characteristic  passage,  found  at  the  conclusion  of  his  transla- 
>n  of  the  Golden  Legends, 

LEGEND  OF  ST.  FRANCIS. 

PrtDcis,  servant  and  friend  of  Almighty  God,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Assyse,  and 
8  made  a  merchant  unto  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  and  wasted  his  time  by  living 
inly,  whom  onr  Lord  corrected  by  the  scourge  of  sickness,  and  suddenly  changed 
Q  into  an  other  man ;  so  that  he  began  to  shine  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  For 
a  time,  he,  with  other  men  of  Peruse,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  were  put  in  a  cruel 
BOO,  where  all  the  other  wailed  and  sorrowed,  and  he  only  was  glad  and  enjoyed, 
d  when  they  had  repreved*  him  thereof,  he  answered  '  Know  ye,'  said  he,  *  that  I 
jojrAil :  for  I  shall  be  worshipped  as  a  saint  throughout  all  the  world.'  *  *  ♦ 
)n  a  time  as  this  holy  man  was  in  prayer,  the  devil  called  him  thrice  by  his  own 
ne.  And  when  the  holy  man  had  answered  him,  he  said,  none  in  this  world  is  so 
at  a  sinner,  but  if  lie  convert  him,  our  Lord  would  pardon  him ;  but  who  that 
^th  himself  with  hard  penance,  shall  never  find  mercy.  And  anon,  this  holy  man 
iw  by  revelation  the  fallacy  and  deceit  of  the  fiend,  how  he  would  have  withdrawn 
1  fro  to  do  well.  And  when  the  devil  saw  that  he  might  not  prevail  against  him, 
tempted  him  by  grievous  temptation  of  the  flesh.  And  when  this  holy  servant 
hA  felt  that,  he  despoiled^  his  cloaths,  and  beat  himself  right  hard  with  an  hard 
d,  saying.  *  Thus,  brother  ass  it  behoveth  thee  t<i  remain  and  to  be  beaten.'  And 
M)  the  temptation  departed  not,  he  went  out  and  plunged  himself  in  the  snow,  all 
:ed.  and  noade  seven  great  balls  of  snow,  and  ])urposed  to  have  taken  them  into* 
body,  and  said, '  This  greatest  is  thy  wife ;  and  these  four,  two  ben  thy  daughters 
1  two  thy  sons ;  and  the  other  twain,  that  one  thy  chambrere,  and  that  other  thy 
et  or  ycman ;  haste  and  clothe  them :  for  they  all  die  for  cold.  And  if  thy  busi- 
s  that  thou  bast  about  them,  grieve  ye  sore,  then  serve  our  Lord  perfectly.'  And 
m,  the  devil  departed  all  confused ;  and  St.  Francis  returned  again  unto  his  cell 
rifying  God. 

9e  was  ennobled  in  his  life  by  numy  miracles  *  *  *  and  the  very  death, 
>i<^  is  to  all  men  horrible  and  hateful,  he  admonished  them  to  praise  it.  And  also 
warned  and  admonished  death  to  come  to  him,  and  said, '  Death,  my  sister,  wel- 
n^  be  you.'  And  when  he  came  at  the  last  hour,  ho  slept  in  our  Lord ;  of  whom 
^  saw  the  soul,  in  manner  of  a  star,  like  to  the  moon  in  quantity,  and  the  sun 
cleiniess. 


*  ^irored.  *  Took  off:  >  tjnto. 


tntuxt  \^t  fittl 


^*'<*SBT  riBIAH  AND  EDWARD  HALL — SIR  THOMAS  MORS — ALSXAHDBB  BARCLAY 
"-JOHH  FISCHER — SIR  THOMAS  ELTOT — HUGH  LATIMER — JOHH  BALE. 

^  1 10 WARD  the  dose  of  the  last  lecture  we  commenced  our  remarks 
"^    upon  the  prose  writers  of  the  period  at  present  under  consideration. 
^1^  subject  we  shall  now  resume. 

Of  English  historical  prose  writers,  the  earUest  of  whom  we  have  anj 
^i^Iedge  are  Robert  Fabian,  and  Edward  Hall.  They  both  were  ex- 
^f^emelj  simple  in  their  manner  of  writing,  and  aimed  in  their  compositions 
•t  BO  Kterary  excellence,  not  even  perspicuity  of  arrangement — ^their  object 
o^sig  merely  to  narrate  minutely,  and  as  far  as  opportunity  afforded,  faith- 
"ilfy,  the  events  in  the  history  of  their  country,  of  which  they  were  treating. 
*hm  Chronicles,  therefore,  form  masses  of  matter  which  a  modem  writer 
Qi  search  of  materials  alone,  would  now  be  likely  to  peruse.  Yet  it  must 
^  admitted,  that  to  their  minute  and  indiscriminate  character,  we  are  in- 
^bted  for  the  preservation  of  many  curious  ^ts,  and  illustrations  of  man- 
'^CB,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 

Fabian  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  He  was  an 
dderman  and  afterward  sheriff  of  London,  and  died  in  1512,  but  at  what 
^  is  imcert»n.  He  wrote  a  general  chronicle  of  English  history  under 
fte  title  of  7%«  Concordance  of  Stories.  His  work  is  particularly  minute 
^  T^ard  to  what  would  probably  appear  the  most  important  of  all 
ttngs  to  the  worthy  alderman — the  succession  of  officers  of  all  kinds  in 
fte  6ty  of  London ;  and  he  also  carefully  repeats  all  the  fabulous  stories  of 
•iriy  English  history,  first  circulated  by  Geoflrey  of  Monmouth.  In  order 
fo  present  an  idea  of  the  first  English  historical  writer's  style,  we  quote  the 
Uowing  passage: — 

THE  DEPOSITION  OP  KINO  VOBTIGERN. 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦  *        An  heresy,  called  Arian*s  heresy,  began  then 

to  spring  up  in  Britain.  Por  the  which,  two  holy  bishops,  named  Germaniu  and 
LapoM,  as  of  OaofVyde  is  witnessed,  came  into  Britain  to  reform  the  king,  and  all 
iClier  that  erred  from  the  way  of  tmth. 
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Of  this  holy  man,  Germanus,  Vincent  Historial  saith,  that  upon  an  erening  wbe 
the  weather  was  passing  cold,  and  the  snow  fell  very  fast,  he  axed  lodging  of-tb 
King  of  Britain,  for  him  and  his  compeers,  which  was  denied.  Then  he,  after  sittioi 
ondcr  a  bush  in  the  field,  the  king's  hcrdman  passed  by,  and  seeing  this  bishq 
with  his  company  sitting  in  the  weather,  desired  him  to  his  house  to  take  then 
such  poor  lodging  as  he  had.  Whereof  the  bishop  being  glad  and  fain,  yodei  nnt< 
the  house  of  the  said  herdman,  the  which  received  him  with  glad  cheer.  And  fin 
him  and  his  company,  willed  his  wife  to  kill  his  only  calf,  and  to  dress  it  for  hi 
guests'  supper ;  'the  which  was  also  done.  When  the  holy  man  had  supped,  bf 
called  to  him  his  hostess,  willing  and  desiring  her,  that  she  should  diligently  gatba 
together  all  the  bones  of  the  dead  calf;  and  them  so  gathered,  to  wrap  togetba 
within  the  skin  of  the  said  calf.  And  then  it  lay  in  the  stall  before  the  rack  neii 
nnto  the  dame.  Which  done  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  holy  maa 
shortly  after  the  calf  was  restored  to  life ;  and  forewith  ate  hay  with  the  dam  atth 
rack.  At  which  marvel  all  the  house  was  greatly  astonished,  and  yielded  tbaDklof 
nnto  Almighty  God,  and  to  that  holy  bishop. 

Upon  the  morrow,  the  holy  bishop  took  with  him  the  herdman,  and  yode  Tmb 
the  presence  of  the  king,  and  axed  of  him  in  sharp  wise,  why  that  over-night  he  hai 
denied  to  him  lodging.  Wherewith  the  king  was  so  abashed,  that  he  had  no  pom 
to  give  unto  the  holy  man  answer.  Then,  St.  Germain  said  to  him:  I  charge  tbM 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God.  that  thou  and  thine  depart  fVom  this  palace,  andresig 
it  and  the  rule  of  thy  land  to  him  that  is  more  worthy  this  room  than  thon  art.  Tb 
which  all  things  by  power  divine  was  observed  and  done ;  and  the  said  herdman,  b 
the  holy  bishop's  authority,  was  set  into  the  same  dignity ;  of  whom  after  desoendi 
all  the  kings  of  Britain. 

Hall  was  a  man  of  greatly  superior  attainments  to  Fabian,  being  i 
accomplished  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a  judge  in  the  sheriff's  coort  of  Londo 
He  flourished  throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  ai 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1547.  He  compiled  a  copious  Chronicle  < 
English  history  during  the  reigns  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yoi 
under  the  title  of  The  Union  of  the  two  Nohle  and  Ulustre  Families  < 
Lancastre  and  York^  with  all  the  acies  done  in  both  the  tyme$  of  t 
Princes  both  of  the  one  lineage  and  the  other. 

Hall  is  ver}-^  minute  in  his  narratives  of  the  fashions  of  tbe  times ;  ai 
when  his  work  is  considered  as  the  only  compilation  of  English  history 
the  command  of  the  wits  of  Elizabeth^  reign,  and  as  furnishing  the  fou 
dations  of  many  scenes  and  even  whole  plays  by  the  most  illustrious 
those  wits,  the  *  Chronicles'  have  a  value  in  our  eyes  beyond  that  which  i 
trinsically  belongs  to  them.  In  the  following  extract,  the  materials  of  a  i 
markable  scene  in  Richard  the  Third  are  found ;  and  it  is  worth  our  attenti* 
to  notice,  how  well  the  prose  narration  reads  by  the  side  of  the  poetical  one  :• 

SCENE  IN  THE  COUNCIL-ROOM  OF  THE  PROTECTOE  GLOUCESTEI 

The  Lord  Protector  caused  a  council  to  be  set  at  the  Tower,  on  Friday  t 
thirteenth  day  of  June,  where  there  was  much  communing  for  the  bonom«1 
solemnity  of  the  coronation,  of  the  whiqh  the  time  appointed  approached  so  ne 
that  the  i)ageants  were  a  making  day  and  night  at  Westminster,  and  victual  Wk 
which  afterwards  was  cast  away. 

I  Went,  " 
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These  lords  t|iu8  flitting,  communing  of  this  mailer,  the  Protector  came  in  among 
them,  About  nine  of  the  clock,  saluting  them  courteously,  excusing  himself  that  he 
hsd  been  from  them  so  long  saying  merrily  that  he  had  been  a  sleeper  that  day. 
And  after  a  little  talking  with  him,  he  baid  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  '  My  Lord,  you 
have  very  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  at  Uolborn ;  I  require  you  let  us  haye  a 
0WI8  of  them.'  '  Gladly  my  Lord,'  quoth  he,  '  I  would  I  had  some  better  thing,  as 
Rtdy  to  your  pleasure  as  that ;'  and  with  that  in  all  haste  he  sent  his  servant  for  a 
dish  of  stmwberries.  The  Protector  set  the  lords  fast  in  communing,  and  thereupon 
pnyed  them  to  spare  him  a  little ;  and  so  he  departed,  and  came  again  between  ten 
mi  eleven  of  the  clock  into  the  chamber,  all  changed,  with  a  sour  angry  counte- 
ttooe,  knitting  the  brows,  frowning  and  fVetting  and  gnawing  on  his  lips ;  and  so  set 
him  down  in  his  place.  All  the  lords  were  dismayed,  and  sore  marvelled  of  this 
Banner  and  sudden  change,  and  what  thing  should  him  ail.  When  he  had  sitten  a 
while,  thus  he  began :  '  What  were  they  worthy  to  have,  that  com|)ass  and  imagine 
the  destniction  of  me,  being  so  near  of  blood  to  the  king,  and  protector  of  this  his 
njal  realm  V  At  which  question,  all  the  lords  sat  sore  astonished,  musing  much  by 
whom  the  question  shonld  be  meant,  of  which  every  man  knew  himself  clear. 

Then  the  Lord  Hastings,  as  he  that,  for  the  familiarity  that  was  between  them, 
thought  he  might  be  boldest  with  him,  answered  and  said,  that  they  were  worthy 
to  he  imuished  as  heinous  traitors,  whatsoever  they  were ;  and  all  the  other  affirmed 
the  lame.  '  That  is,'  quoth  he.  '  yonder  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife,  and  other  with 
hv;'  meaning  the  queen.  Many  of  the  lords  were  sore  abashed  which  favoured  her ; 
tethe  Lord  Hastings  was  better  content  in  his  mind,  that  it  was  moved  by  her  than 
lifiny other  that  he  loved  better;  albeit  his  heart  grudged  that  he  was  not  afore 
■ide  of  counsel  of  this  matter,  as  well  as  he  was  of  the  taking  of  her  kindred,  and 
cftheh' putting  to  death,  which  were  by  his  assent  before  devised  to  be  beheaded 
it  Pomfret,  tliifi  self-same  day ;  in  the  which  he  was  not  ware,  that  it  was  by  other 
Med  that  he  himself  should  the  same  duy  be  beheaded  at  London.  *  Then,'  said 
the  Protector,  '  in  what  wise  that  sorceress  and  other  of  her  counsel,  as  Shore's 
*ifc,  with  her  affinity,  have  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft  thus  wasted  my  body  !* 
■d  therewith  plucked  up  his  doublet  sleeve  to  his  elbow,  on  his  left  arm  where  he 
Aored  a  very  withered  arm.  and  small,  as  it  was  never  other.  And  thereupon 
iNiy  man's  mind  misgave  them,  well  pc^rcciving  that  this  matter  was  but  a  quarrel ; 
tbrwvll  they  wist  that  the  queen  was  both  too  wise  to  go  about  any  such  folly,  and 
4o,  if  she  would,  yet  would  she  of  all  folk  make  Shore's  wife  least  of  her  counsel, 
whom  of  all  woman  she  most  hated,  as  that  concubine  whom  the  king,  her  husband, 
■Qit  loved. 

Abo,  there  was  no  man  there  but  knew  that  his  arm  was  ever  such,  sith  the  day 
tfha  birth.  Nevertheless,  the  Lord  Hastings,  which  from  the  death  of  King 
Utard,  kept  Shore's  wife,  his  heart  somewhat  grudged  to  have  her  whom  he  loved 
i»  highly  accused,  and  that  as  he  knew  well  untruly;  therefore  he  answered  and 
•H  '  Certainly,  my  Lord,  if  they  have  so  done,  they  be  worthy  of  heinous  punish- 
ment/ *  What!'  quoth  the  Protector,  *  thou  servest  me,  I  ween,  with  if  and  with 
■d;  I  tell  thee,  they  have  done  it,  and  that  will  I  make  good  on  thy  body,  traitor!* 
Aid  therewith,  as  in  a  great  anger,  he  clapped  his  fist  on  the  board  with  a  great 
np  at  which  token  given,  one  cried  treason  without  the  chamber,  and  therewith  a 
^  dapiied  and  in  came  rushing  men  in  harness  as  many  as  the  chamber  could 
k*L  And  anon  the  Protector  said  to  the  Lord  Hastings,  '  I  arrest  thee,  traitor !' 
'Whit!  me!  my  Lord,'  quoth  he.  'Yea.  the  traitor,'  quoth  the  Protector.  And 
tt  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  which  shrunk  at  the  stroke,  and  fell  under  the  table, 
*  dee  his  head  had  been  cleft  to  the  teeth  ;  for  as  shortly  as  he  shrunk,  yet  ran 
^  blood  about  his  ears.  Then  was  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Doctor  Morton, 
Ili^|  of  Ely,  and  the  Lord  Stanley  taken,  and  divers  others  which  were  bestowed 
^  dhen  chambers,  save  the  I^rd  Hastings,  whom  the  Protector  comooaoded  to 
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B|)eed  and  sbrive  him  apace.  '  For,  by  Saint  Ponle,'  qaoth  he, '  I  will  not  dine 
I  see  thy  head  off.'  It  booted  him  not  to  ask  why,  but  heavily  he  took  a  priest 
a  venture,  and  made  a  short  shrift,  for  a  longer  would  not  be  suffered,  the  Proto 
made  so  much  haste  to  his  dinner,  which  might  not  go  to  it  till  this  murder « 
done,  ibr  saving  of  his  ungracious  oath.  So  was  he  brought  forth  into  the  gp 
beside  the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  and  his  head  laid  down  on  a  log  of  timber, 
lay  there  for  building  of  the  chapel,  and  there  tyrannously  stricken  off,  and  aflei 
body  and  head  were  interred  at  Windsor,  by  his  master,  King  Edward  the  Foa 
whose  souls  Jesu  pardon.    Amen. 

After  Fortescue,  the  first  prose  writer  who  mingled  just  and  strOi 
thought  with  his  language,  and  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  mao 
genius,  was  unquestionably  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  celebrated  ehanoelloi 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

Thomas  More,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  and  was  bom  in  Lou 
in  1480.  His  early  education  was  conducted  at  St.  Anthony's  free  schoo 
London,  afler  which  he  was  placed,  for  instruction,  in  the  fanuly  of  cardi 
Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury — a  method  of  education  much  practi 
at  that  time  in  England,  though  such  favors  were  generally  extended  to 
sons  of  the  nobility  only.  The  cardinal  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  yo 
More's  ingenuous  modesty,  and  with  the  vivacity  and  quickness  of  his 
that  he  bestowed  especial  attention  upon  his  studies,  and  was  aocustome< 
remark  to  his  friends,  that  *  More,  whoever  should  hve  to  see  it  would 
day  prove  a  marvellous  man.' 

In  1497,  he  entered  Canterbury  College,  Oxford,  soon  after  which 
gave  evidence  of  remarkable  attainments  for  one  so  young  in  both  the  L 
and  the  Greek  languages,  by  the  production  of  some  Epigrams  and  trai 
tions  of  very  rare  merit.  After  having  passed  two  years  at  Oxford  lu 
moved  thence  to  New  Inn,  London,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
law.  He  soon  discovered,  how^ever,  that  Lincoln's  Inn  would  be  u 
favorable  to  his  purpose,  and  thither  he  accordingly  removed,  and  then 
mained  until  he  became  a  barrister. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  More  became  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
years  after,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  opposing  a  subsidy  demai 
by  Henry  the  Seventh,  with  such  strength  of  argument,  that  the  parliar 
actually  refased  to  grant  the  king's  request.  As  soon  as  the  vote  to 
effect  was  taken,  one  of  the  king's  privy-council  hastened  to  his  majesty 
informed  him  that  his  design  had  been  overthrown  by  a  beardless 
This  so  incensed  the  king  that  he  devised  a  causeless  quarrel  against  M 
fether,  who  was  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench,  caused  him  to  be  conveye 
the  Tower,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  released  until  he  had  paid  a 
imposed  upon  him  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

This  event  so  powerfully  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  ban 
that  he  seriously  designed  an  abode  upon  the  continent ;  and  with 
view  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  French  language,  and  also  with 
Mciences  as  he  might  there  find  useful:  but  by  the  death  of  Henry 
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Serwith,  which  occurred  before  these  preparations  were  completed,  his 
ipprehensions  were  removed,  and  he  accordingly,  returned  to  his  legal  prac- 
tice. In  1510,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court  in  the  city  of 
L>Ddon ;  made  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  became  so  eminent  in  the  prao- 
tice  of  the  law,  that  scarcely  a  case  of  importance  was  tried  at  the  bar,  in 
whidi  he  was  not  concerned. 

Before  More  entered  directly  into  the  service  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  was 
repeatedly  engaged  in  connection  with  different  embassies  upon  the  conti- 
n«it,  in  all  of  which  he  evinced  such  learning,  ability  in  the  law,  and  dex- 
terity in  the  management  of  business,  that  on  his  return  from  the  last  of 
these  embassies,  the  king  ordered  cardinal  WoLsey  to  engage  him  in  the 
MTvice  of  the  court.  With  tliLs  view  the  cardinal  offered  him  a  pension ; 
but  thb  More  refused,  not  thinking  it  equal  to  his  deserts.  With  this 
spirited  conduct  on  his  part,  the  king  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  insisted 
upon  his  accepting  the  office  of  Master  of  the  liequests,  within  a  month  after 
which  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  one  of  the  king's  privy-council. 

In  1520,  Sir  Thomas  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  as  his 
ffloome  was  now  such  as  to  render  his  circumstances  easy,  he  bought  a 
"Wise  at  Chelsea,  and  there  settled  with  liis  family.  With  all  his  excellent 
ttdowments  for  public  business.  Sir  Thomas  was  pjfrticularly  fonned  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sweets  of  private  life ;  and  the  king  having  once 
"Sillied  this  engaging  part  of  his  new  favorite's  character,  became  im- 
IWiently  eager  for  his  society  and  conversation.  With  this  view  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  sending  for  him  into  his  private  apartments,  and  tliere  con- 
^^nkg  familiarly  with  him  on  dinnity,  and  various  other  parts  of  learning. 
«*ere  was,  perhaps,  another  motive  which  induced  this  familiarity  on  the 
I*rt  of  the  king ;  for  as  he  was  at  this  time  preparing  his  famous  answer  to 
A«ther,  he  required  the  assistance  of  Sir  Tliomas  to  mould  the  work  into 
Proper  shape. 

In  1523,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
'>^;  and  soon  after  evinced  great  intrepidity  in  frustrating  a  motion  for 
**  oppressive  subsidy,  promoted  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  cardinal  after- 
*"d,  in  the  gallery  at  Whitehall,  severely  reproached  him  for  it,  and  said, 
"ould  to  God,  you  had  been  at  Rome,  Mr.  More,  when  I  made  you 
•pecker.'  To  which  Sir  Thomas  immediately  replied,  *Your  grace  not 
^ded,  so  would  I  too.*  The  cardinal  now  perceiving  tliat  he  could  not 
^e  More'S  course  of  conduct  subservient  to  his  own  purposes,  endeavored 
to  have  him  sent  abroad ;  but  the  king  had  other  designs  in  view  with  re 
&^  to  him,  and  he  therefore  accepted  Sir  Thomas's  plea  of  delicate  health, 
^  allowed  him  to  remain  at  home,  with  an  occasional  short  embassy  to 
''ttioe,  and  other  neighboring  countries. 

"hen  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  disgraced,  Ilenry  intrusted  the  Great  Seal  to 
^Thomas,  which  was  delivered  to  him  on  the  25th  of  October,  1530.  This 
■^or  was  the  more  signal  as  he  w'as  the  first  layman  who  had  ever  enjoyed 
^T  but  the  evident  object  of  the  king  was  to  engage  Sir  Thomas  to  &var 
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bis  intended  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon.  More  was,  howeve 
rigid  Romanist,  and  he  not  only  opposed  the  divorce,  but  when 
king's  supremacy  in  the  church  was  declared  by  parliament,  he  refu 
to  take  the  oath  which  it  required,  and  was,  therefore,  condenmed  to  be 
ecuted,  and  accordingly  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  5th  of  July,  IS 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Thus  ignominiously  perished  Sir  Thoi 
More,  confessedly  the  most  illustrious  personage  of  Henry  the  £igh 
reign. 

The  benignity  and  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  character  are  strikin 
evinced  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  ill-tempered  wife  after  the  a 
dental  burning  of  some  of  his  property  during  his  absence  upon  the  oo 
nent  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  specimen  of  his  English  prose.  }i 
of  his  other  English  writings  are  tracts  on  the  religious  controversies  of 
day,  besides  which  he  wrote  a  histoiy  of  Richard  the  Third^  which,  tho' 
an  unfinished  production,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Hallam  as  the  first  £ng 
prose  work  firee  firom  vulgarisms  and  pedantry. 

The  Utopia^  written  in  Latin,  is,  however.  Sir  Thomas  More's  grea 
literary  performance.  It  is  a  pure  romance,  and  was  composed  in  1£ 
The  design  of  the  author  was  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  those  social  arrai 
ments  by  which  the*  happiness  and  improvement  of  the  people  might 
secured  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible, 
imagines  an  island  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  contented  with  the 
cessities  of  life ;  all  are  employed  in  useful  labor ;  no  one  desires,  in  clo 
ing,  any  other  quality  than  durability ;  and  since  wants  are  few,  and  ev( 
member  of  the  community  engages  in  labor,  there  is  no  need  hit  worki 
more  than  six  hours  a  day.  Neither  laziness  nor  avarice  finds  a  place 
this  happy  region ;  for  the  people  have  no  inducement  to  be  indolent  wl 
they  have  so  Uttle  toil,  or  avaricious  when  they  know  that  there  is 
abundance  for  all.  This,  however,  is  all  incompatible  with  prindples  inl 
ent  in  himian  nature :  man  requires  the  stimulus  of  self-interest  to  ren 
him  industrious  and  persevering ;  he  loves  not  utility  merely,  but  omam 
also ;  he  possesses  a  spirit  of  emulation  which  induces  him  to  strive  to  c 
strip  his  fellows,  and  a  desire  to  accumulate  property  even  for  its  o 
sake. 

But  with  much  that  is  chimerical,  the  '  Utopia'  stiU  contains  many  soi 
suggestions.  Thus,  instead  of  severe  punishment  for  theft^  the  author  wo 
improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the  people,  so  as  to  take  away 
temptation  to  crimes ;  for  he  obsenes, '  If  you  sufier  your  people  to  be 
educated,  and  their  manners  to  be  corrupted  from  their  infancy,  and  tl 
punish  them  for  those  crimes  to  which  their  early  education  disposed  th< 
what  else  is  to  be  concluded  ft*om  tliis,  than  that  you  first  make  thieves  i 
then  punish  them.'  And  again, '  It  being  a  fundamental  opinion  am< 
them,  that  a  man  can  not  make  himself  believe  any  thing  he  pleases; 
do  they  drive  any  to  dissemble  their  thoughts  by  threatnings,  so  that  e 
are  not  tempted  to  he  or  disguise  their  feelings  among  them ;  which,  be 
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» sort  of  fraud,  is  abhorred  by  the  Utopians.  Every  man  may  endeavor 
to  convert  others  to  his  >iews  by  the  force  of  amicable  and  modest  argu- 
ment, without  bitterness  against  those  of  other  opinions ;  but  whoso  adds 
reproach  and  violence  to  persuasion,  is  to  be  condemned  to  banishment  or 
slavery.' 

Such  liberal  views  were  extremely  rare  in  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
uid  in  later  life  were  lamentably  departed  from  by  himself  in  practice ;  for 
in  persecuting  the  Protestants,  he  displayed  a  degree  of  intolerance  and 
severity  which  were  strangely  at  variance,  both  with  the  opinions  of  his 
youth,  and  the  general  mildness  of  his  disposition. 

The  descriptive  parts  of  the  work  are  beautiful  beyond  any  thing  that 
luid  hitherto  appeared  in  the  language ;  but  as  the  style  in  which  the  whole 
pcrS>rmance  is  dressed  in  English  is  bishop  Burnet's,  and  not  Sir  Thomas 
More's,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  quotation  from  it. 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  his  wife,  to  which  wo  have  already  al- 
luded:— 

Hiitress  AUco,  in  my  most  hearty  vnse,  I  recommend  me  to  you.  And  whereas 
I  im  informed  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  loss  of  our  bams  and  our  neighbour's  also, 
with  ill  the  com  that  was  therein ;  albeit  (saving  God's  pleasure)  it  is  a  great  pity 
of  n  much  good  com  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us  such  a  chance,  we 
Unittaad  are  bounden  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  visitation. 
B*  KQt  OS  all  that  we  have  lost ;  and  since  he  hath  by  such  a  chance  taken  it  away 
^pSoi,  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled !  Lot  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good 
^^  and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity  as  for  prosperity.  And  perad- 
^'Qtere  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss  than  for  our  winning,  for  his 
^fidom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for  us  than  wo  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray 
7<nbe  of  good  cheer,  and  take  all  the  household  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thank 
^^  both  for  that  he  has  given  us  and  that  he  has  taken  fh)m  us,  and  for  that  he 
^ left  as;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he  can  increase  when  he  wiU,  and  if  it  please 
'^  to  leave  us  yet  less,  at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

1  pny  you  to  make  some  good  onscarch  what  my  poor  neighbours  have  lost,  and 
^fhem  take  no  thought  therefore ;  for,  if  I  should  not  leave  myself  a  spoon,  there 
*^  DO  poor  neighbour  of  mine  bear  no  loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house. 
*•  Pnj  you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry  in  God ;  and  devise 
•wiewhtt  with  your  ftiends  what  way  were  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made 
^  cwD  for  our  household,  and  for  seed  this  year  coming,  if  we  think  it  good  that 
^  1^  the  ground  still  in  our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that  we  so 
^  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  wore  not  best  suddenly  thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to 
P^tway  our  folk  fVom  our  farm,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  us  thereon.  How- 
^ifwe  have  more  now  than  ye  shall  need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters, 
J^  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not  that  any  man  were  suddenly 
*attwiy,  h9  wot  not  whither. 

^my  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but  that  I  should  tarry  still  with  the 
™^s  grace.  But  now  I  shall,  I  think,  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave  this  next 
^^  to  come  homo  and  see  you,  and  then  shall  we  fkrther  devise  together  upon  all 
%■,  what  order  shaU  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  &re  you  well,  with  all  our  children,  as  ye  can  wish.  At 
^ooditoGk,  the  third  daj  of  September,  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  More. 

To  this  letter  we  shall  add  our  author's  account  of  Richard  the  Third, 
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which  was  closely  followed  by  Shakspeare  in  his  tragedy  of  the  si 
name. 

CHARACTER  OF  RICHARD  HI. 

• 

Richard,  the  third  son,  of  whom  wc  now  entreat,  was  in  wit  and  courage  e 
with  either  of  them ;  in  body  and  prowess,  far  under  them  both ;  little  of  stature 
featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left  shoulder  much  higher  than  his  right,  h. 
fiiYoured  of  visage.  He  was  malicious,  wrathful,  envious,  and  from  afore  his  b 
ever  froward.  It  is  for  truth  reported,  that  the  duchess  his  mother  had  so  much 
in  her  travail,  that  she  could  not  be  delivered  of  him  xmcut ;  and  that  he  came 
the  world  with  the  feet  forward,  as  men  be  bom  outward;  and  (as  the  fame  runm 
also  not  untoothed  (whether  men  of  hatred  report  above  the  truth,  or  else  that 
ture  changed  her  course  in  his  beginning,  which,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  n 
things  unnaturally  conmiitted.) 

None  evil  captain  was  he  in  the  w^r,  as  to  which  his  disposition  was  more  me 
than  for  peace.  Sundry  victories  had  he,  and  sometime  overthrows,  but  neve 
default  for  his  own  person,  cither  of  hardiness  or  politic  order.  Free  was  be  ca 
of  dispense,  and  somewhat  above  his  power  liberal.  With  large  gifts  be  get  him 
steadfast  fHendship,  for  which  he  was  fkin  to  pil  and  spoil  in  other  places,  and. 
him  stedfast  hatred.  He  was  close  and  secret ;  a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of  oog 
nance,  arrogant  of  heart;  outwardly  coumpinablo  where  he  inwardly  hated,  not 
ting  to  kiss  whom  be  thought  to  kill ;  dispitious  and  cruel,  not  for  evil  will  al' 
but  oflener  for  ambition,  and  either  for  the  surety  and  increase  of  his  estate.  Fr 
and  foe  was  indifferent,  where  his  advantage  grew ;  he  spared  no  man's  death,  wi 
life  withstood  his  purpose.  He  slew  with  his  own  hands  king  Henry  YI.,  being  ] 
oner  in  the  Tower. 

Contemporary  with  Sir  Thomas  More  though  greatly  inferior  to  him 
intellect,  was  Alexander  Barclay,  an  English  clergyman.  He  was  hoiB 
Barclay  in  Somersetshire,  and  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  After  h 
ing  completed  his  studies  at  home,  he  travelled  abroad,  visiting  Holland,  Grerc 
ny,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  ho  was  preferred,  first 
Baddow  Magna,  in  Essex,  and  afterward  to  Allhollows,  Lombard  St,  Lond 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  at  Croydon,  but  in  what  year  is  unoerti 

Besides  a  curious  work  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  The  Ship  of  Fooler 
which  is  described  a  great  variety  of  human  absurdities,  Barclay  transla 
many  Latin  works,  including  Sallust's  History  of  the  Jugurthine  "W 
which  was  among  the  earliest  English  versions  of  classical  authors  produ 
in  England. 

John  Fischer,  a  fellow-martyr  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  somew 
his  seniour  in  years,  was  born  at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  in  1459.  He  lost 
father  when  very  young ;  but  by  the  assiduous  care  of  his  mother,  he  ^ 
prepared  for  college  in  his  native  place,  and  educated  at  the  imiversity 
Cambridge.  Li  consequence  of  his  extensive  learning  and  exemplary 
tues,  he  was  selected,  in  1495,  by  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother 
king  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  her  chaplain  and  confessor ;  and  such  were 
wisdom  and  piety,  that  she  committed  herself  entirely  to  his  government  i 
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duiection.  In  1501,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  im- 
mediately after  made  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In 
1S04,  he  was  elevated  to  the  See  of  Rochester;  and,  notwithstanding,  it 
was  tlie  poorest  See  in  the  kingdom,  yet  such  was  his  attachment  to  it,  that 
he  could  never  be  induced  to  change  it  for  a  richer. 

Tn  1505,  Fischer  accepted  the  headship  of  (Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  when  Luther  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  religious  liberty,  he  b<:>ldly 
•tood  forth  as  the  champion  of  Rome.     Though  long  favored  by  the  king, 
lie  finally,  in  1527,  fell  under  his  displeasure,  for  siding  with  queen  Cathe- 
'^e  in  the  affair  of  her  divorce.     When  the  question  of  the  king's  suj)rem- 
acj  was  a^tated  in  1531,  he  opposed  it  with  great  freedom  and  warmth,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  committ(^d  to  the  Tower,  where  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  permitted  to  linger  out  the  remainder  of  his  life,  had  not 
pope  Paul  the  Third,  pleased  with  his  devotion  to  the  Romish  church,  created 
*^in  a  cardinal.     Tliis  so  incensed  the  king  that  he  caused  him  to  be  con- 
demned for  high  treason,  and  ho  was,  accordingly,  beheaded  on  the  2  2d  of 
J'die,  1535,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

hi  Fischer  was  the  hterary  oj)ponent  of  Erasmus,  the  opinion  of  that  illus- 

^Tous  scholar  with  regard  to  his  merits,  should  carry  great  weight.  lie 
*^|W8ent8  him  as  *  a  man  of  great  and  extensive  powers  of  mind,  and  for  in- 
^^grity,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  greatness  of  soul,  far  superior  to  all  the 
'^ici  of  his  age.'  The  English  writings  of  Fischer  consist  of  sermons,  and  a 
few  small  tracts  on  rehgious  subjects.  From  a  funeral  sermon  occasioned 
vjthe  death  of  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  and  preached  in  1509,  we  ex- 
^*^  the  following  remarkable  portraiture  of  that  pious  lady's  daily  devo- 
tions:— 

la  pnjer,  every  day  at  her  uprising,  which  commonly  was  not  long  after  five  of 
^^  dock,  she  began  certain  devotions,  and  so  after  them,  with  one  of  her  gentlc- 

'^'^nta,  the  matins  of  our  lady,  which  kept  her  to^ then  she  came  into  her 

^<wet,  where  then  with  her  chaplain,  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day,  and  after  that 

^*fly  beard  Ibur  or  five  masses  upon  her  knees ;  so  continuing  in  lier  prayers  and 

^CToCioDB  unto  the  hoar  of  dinner,  which  of  the  eating  day,  was  ten  of  the  clock,  and 

^M  the  fasting  day,  eleven.    After  dinner  full  truly  she  would  go  her  stations  to 

^l^Ke  titan  daily ;  daily  her  dirges  and  commendations  she  would  say,  and  her  even 

^^3np  before  sapper,  both  of  the  day  and  of  our  lady,  beside  many  other  prayers  and 

X^^ilten  of  David  throughout  the  year ;  and  at  night  before  she  went  to  bed,  she 

^fled  not  to  resort  unto  her  chapel,  and  there  a  large  quarter  of  an  hour  to  occupy 

*^  devotions.    No  marvel,  though  all  this  long  time  her  kneeling  was  to  her  painfUI, 

^Bd  10  ptinAiI  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her  hack  pain  and  desease.    And  yet, 

'^^'CTthelen,  daily  when  she  was  in  health,  she  failed  not  to  say  the  crown  of  our 

"^1  which  after  the  manner  of  Rome,  containeth  sixty  and  three  aves,  and  at  every 

^v«toiQt]ce  a  kneeling.    As  for  meditation,  she  had  divers  books  in  French,  where- 

^W»  the  would  occupy  herself  when  she  was  weary  of  prayer.  Wherefore  divers  she 

Vd  taniUte  oat  of  the  French  into  English.    Her  marveUous  weeping  they  can  bear 

*^^  U,  which  here  before  have  heard  her  confession,  which  be  divers  and  many, 

^  ttmtny  seasons  in  the  year,  lightly  every  third  day.    Can  also  record  the  same 


1  There  is  an  omission  here. 
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tho  tbat  were  present  at  any  time  when  she  was  hoashilde,^  which  was  fhll  ni, 
dozen  times  every  year,  what  floods  of  tears  there  issued  forth  of  her  eyes ! 

Thomas  Elyot,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  learning,  and  a  distinguij 
physician  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  descended  from  an  an< 
family  in  tho  county  of  Suffolk,  and  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Elyot ; 
the  period  of  his  birth  has  not  been  preserved.  He  was  educated  at 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  attainm 
in  philosophy  and  logic.  After  hanng  passed  some  years  at  the  university, 
having  also  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  he  travelled  u 
the  continent ;  and  upon  his  return  to  England  ho  was  introduced  at  co 
His  unusual  genius  and  extensive  learning  recommending  him  to  the  £j 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  great  patron  of  men 
letters,  liis  majesty  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  e 
ployed  him  in  several  important  embassies,  one  of  which  was  to  Rome 
1532,  relating  to  tho  king's  divorce  from  queen  Catlierine ;  and  another,  fi 
vears  after,  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain.  He  died  on  the  2i 
of  March,  1546,  and  was  buried  in  tho  church  of  Carlton  in  Cambridgcshi 
where  a  magnificent  monument  was  soon  after  erected  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Wood  remarks  that  *  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  was  an  excellent  grammarii 
poet,  rhetorician,  philosopher,  physician,  and  historian ;  and  distinguisl 
as  much  for  his  candor,  and  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  life,  as  for 
accomplishments.  He  was  admired  and  beloved  by  all  the  men  of  leami 
who  wore  his  contemporaries ;  and  his  memory  is  celebrated  by  them 
their  respective  works,  particularly  by  Lelaud.' 

Of  the  numerous  productions  uf  Elyot,  the  most  popular  are,  77ie  Ca 
of  Health,  and  The  Governor,  Tlie  former  is  a  professional  work,  and  ( 
tains  many  sound  precepts  with  regard  to  diet  and  regimen ;  and  the  la 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  tlie  subject  of  education.  He  recommends  that  chil^ 
be  taught  to  speak  Latin  from  their  infancy ;  and  he  deprecates  *  cruel 
yrous*  schoolmasters,  by  whom  the  wits  of  children  be  dulled,  whereof 
need  no  better  author  to  witness  than  daily  experience.'  Mr.  Hal 
obserA^es,  in  reference  to  this  passage,  that,  ^  all  historians  concur  to 
savage  ill-treatment  of  boys  in  the  schools  of  this  period.  The  fiercenesj 
the  Tudor  government,  the  religious  intolerance,  the  polemical  brutahty, 
rigorous  justice,  when  justice  it  was,  of  our  laws,  seemed  to  have  engend< 
a  hardness  of  character,  which  displayed  itself  in  severity  of  discipline,  vi 
it  did  not  even  reach  the  point  of  arbitrary  or  malignant  cruelty.' 

The  following  brief  passage  from  '  The  Castle  of  Health,'  gives  a  very 
idea  of  Elyot's  style,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  habits  recommendec 
the  medical  men  of  that  period : — 

*****  The  muscles  are  best  exercised  with  holdix 
the  breath  in  a  long  time,  so  that  he  which  doth  exercise  hath  vrell  digested  his  i 
and  is  not  troubled  with  much  wind  in  his  body.    Finally,  loud  reading,  ooontc 


Received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  >  Irascibla. 
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Uttle,  tcnnifl  or  throwing  the  ball,  nurning,  walking,  adde(d)  to  shooting,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  exceeds  all  the  other,  do  exercise  the  body  commodionsly.    Alway  re- 
member that  the  end  of  violent  exercise  is  difficulty  in  fetching  of  the  breath ;  of 
moderate  exercise,  alteration  of  breath  only,  or  the  beginning  of  sweat.    Moreover,  in 
winter,  running  and  wrestling  is  convenient ;  in  summer,  wrestling  a  little,  but  not 
TTuming ;  in  very  cold  weather,  much  walking ;  in  hot  weather  rest  is  more  expedient. 
They  which  seem  to  have  moist  bodies,  and  live  in  idleness,  they  have  need  of  violent 
exerciie.    They  which  are  lean  and  choleric  must  walk  sofUy,  and  exercise  them- 
BeWes  very  temperately.    The  plununets,  called  of  Galen,  altcrcs,  which  are  now 
much  used  with  great  men,  being  of  equal  weight  and  according  to  the  strength  of 
bim  that  exerciseth,  are  very  good  to  be  used. 

At  the  period  at  present  under  consideration  bishop  Latimer  distinguished 
lumself  as  a  zoalous  Reformer,  not  less  than  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  bishop 
Fischer  did  &s  liomanists. 

HroH  Latimer  was  bom  at  Thirkesson,  Leicestershire,  in  1470.  His 
father  rented  a  small  farm,  and  though  he  had  a  family  of  seven  children, 
yet  by  industry  and  frugality  ho  succeeded  in  bringing  them  all  up  at  homo, 
and  finally  establishing  them  respectably  in  life.  Hugh,  his  only  son,  was 
fiiriy  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  the  facility  with 
vbich  he  acquired  knowledge  was  such,  that  his  father  at  once  resolved  to 
educate  him  for  the  church.  With  this  view,  as  soon  as  suitable  prepara- 
tions had  been  made,  he  sent  him  to  the  university  of  "Cambridge,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  scholastic  learning ;  and  having  taken  {ho 
Agree  of  master  of  arts,  he  entered  into  priest's  orders  as  a  devoted  advocate 
of  Pupery.  Ho  remained  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  however,  but  a 
few  years ;  for  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Thomas  Bilney,  a  celebrated 
Afender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  ho  became  convinced  of  his  error, 
•nd  thenceforth  boldly  maintained  both  in  private  and  in  the  pulpit,  the 
^iews  of  the  Protestant  party.  His  preaching  at  Cambridge  gave  great 
o&nse  to  the  Romish  clergy,  at  whose  instigation  cardinal  Wolsey  instituted 
Bcoort  of  bishops  and  deacons  to  execute  the  laws  against  heretics.  Before 
tiffl  court  Bilney  and  Latimer  were  summoned,  when  the  recantation  of  the 
ftnner,  who  was  regarded  as  the  principal  offender,  caused  both  to  be 
Gberated.  Bilney  afterward  disclaimed  his  abjuration,  and  was  burnt 
This,  however,  did  not  abate  the  boldness  of  Latimer,  who  not  only  con- 
tOMied  to  preach  openly  in  fiavor  of  Protestantism,  but  even  wrote  to  Henry 
tte  Bghth,  remonstrating  with  that  arbitrary  sovereign  against  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  English.  This  boldness,  although  it  failed  to 
P^^doce  the  desired  result,  gave  no  offense  to  the  king,  who  soon  after  pre- 
sented Latimer  to  a  hving  in  Wiltshire,  and  in  1535,  appomted  him  bishop 
of  Wotoester.  The  &11  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  followed  by  the  passmg  of  the 
*&  titides  establishing  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  in  consequence  of  which 
**timer  resigned  his  bishopric. 

Coring  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign  the  bishop  suffered  imprisonment ; 
OBt  being  liberated  afler  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixths  he  became 
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popular  at  court  as  a  preacher,  but  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  resume 
his  Episcopal  functions.  In  Marj's  reign,  when  measures  were  taken  for 
the  restoration  of  Popery,  Latimer  was  sunmioned  before  the  council,  and 
although  allowed  an  op|X)rtunity  to  escape,  he  readily  obeyed  the  citation, 
exclaiming  as  he  passed  through  Smithfield, '  This  place  has  long  groaned 
for  me.'  After  a  tedious  imprisonment,  he  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  certain  articles  which  were  submitted  to  him ;  and  he  and  Rdley, 
bishop  of  London,  wore  led  to  the  stake  together  at  Oxford,  and  committed 
to  the  flames  on  the  16th  of  October,  1555.  On  their  way  to  th^  execu- 
tion Latimer  exclaimed  to  his  f(41ow-martyr,  *  Be  of  good  comfort  Doctor 
Ridley,  and  play  the  man :  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's 
grace,  in  England,  as  I  trast  shall  never  be  put  out.'  Thus  died  bishop 
Latimer,  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  glorious  army  of  martjrn  who  successfully 
introduced  the  reformation  into  England.  ^ 

Latimer's  sermons,  his  only  literary  preformances,  are  remarkable  for  a 
&miliarity  and  drollery  of  style,  which,  though  it  would  now  be  considered 
very  singular  in  the  pulpit,  was  highly  popular  in  his  own  time,  and  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  impression  upon  his  hearers.  He  was  also  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  eflfecting  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  clerical  dis- 
courses, by  substituting  topics  connected  with  moral  duties  for  those  incred- 
ible and  often  ridiculous  legendary  tales  of  saints  and  martyrs,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  common  subject-matter  of  sermons. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  discourses  will  afford  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  his  style,  and  peculiar  manner  of  preaching : — 

HASTY  JUDGMENT. 

Here  I  have  occasion  to  tell  you  a  story  which  happened  at  Cambridge.  Mister 
Bilncy,  or  rather  Saint  Bilney,  that  suflbrcd  death  for  God's  word's  sake,  the  same 
Bilney  was  the  iDstrument  wherehy  God  called  me  to  knowledge,  for  I  may  thank 
him,  next  to  God,  for  that  knowledge  that  I  have  in  the  word  of  God.  For  I  was 
as  ohstinato  a  papist  as  any  was  in  England,  insomuch  that,  when  I  should  be  made 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  my  whole  oration  went  against  Philip  Melancthon  and  against 
his  opinions.  Bilney  heard  me  at  that  time,  and  perceived  that  I  was  zealous  with- 
out knowledge ;  ho  came  to  me  afterward  in  my  study,  and  desired  me  for  God's 
sake  to  hear  his  confession ;  I  did  so ;  and,  to  say  the  very  truth,  by  his  confession  I 
learned  more  than  before  in  many  years ;  so  fVom  that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell 
the  word  of  God,  and  forsook  the  school-doctors  and  such  fooleries. 

Now  after  I  had  been  acquainted  with  him,  I  went  with  him  to  visit  the  prisoners 
in  the  tower  at  Cambridge,  for  he  was  ever  visiting  prisoners  and  sick  folk.  So  we 
went  together,  and  exhorted  them  as  well  as  wo  were  able  to  do ;  minding  them  to 
patience,  atad  to  acknowledge  their  faults.  Among  other  prisoners,  there  was  a 
woman  which  was  accused  that  she  had  killed  her  child,  which  act  she  plainly  and 
steadfastly  denied,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  confess  the  act ;  which  denying  gave 
us  occasion  to  search  for  the  matter,  and  so  wo  did ;  and  at  length  we  found  that 
her  husband  loved  her  not,  and  therefore  he  sought  means  to  make  her  out  of  the 
way.  The  matter  was  thus :— A  child  of  hers  had  been  sick  by  the  space  of  a  year, 
and  so  decayed,  as  it  were,  in  a  consiunption.  At  length  it  died  in  harvest-time  i 
showent  to  her  neighbours  and  other  friends  to  desire  their  help  to  prepare  the  child 
for  burial ;  but  there  was  nobody  at  home,  every  man  was  in  the  field.    The  woman» 
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inabeiTiness  and  trouble  of  spirit,  went,  and  being  herself  alone,  prepared  the 
child  for  burial.  Her  husband  coming  home,  not  having  great  love  toward  her, 
accused  her  of  the  murder,  and  so  she  was  taken  and  brought  to  Cambridge.  But 
u  ttt  forth  as  I  could  learn,  through  earnest  inquisition,  I  thought  in  my  conscience 
the  woman  was  not  guilty,  all  the  circumstances  well  considered. 

Immediately  after  this  I  was  called  to  preach  before  the  king,  which  was  my  first 
■crmoD  that  I  made  before  his  majesty,  and  it  was  done  at  Windsor ;  where  his  ma- 
jesty, after  the  sermon  was  done,  did  most  familiarly  talk  with  me  in  a  gallery. 
Kow,  when  I  saw  my  time,  I  kneeled  do>\'n  before  his  majesty,  opening  the  whole 
matter,  and  afterward  most  humbly  desired  his  majesty  to  pardon  that  woman. 
For  I  thought  in  my  conscience  she  was  not  guilty,  or  else  I  would  not  for  all  the 
worid  soe  for  a  murderer.    The  king  most  graciously  heard  my  humble  request, 
inwmach  that  I  had  a  pardon  ready  for  her  at  my  returning  homeward.    In  tlie 
neiD  season,  that  woman  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  whoso 
god-ikthcr  I  was,  and  Mistress  Cheek  was  god-mother.    But  all  that  time  I  hid  my 
ptrdon,  and  told  her  nothing  of  it,  only  exhorting  her  to  confess  the  truth.    At 
kngth  the  time  came  when  she  looked  to  suffer ;  I  came  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  to 
iutruct  her ;  she  made  great  moan  to  me.    So  we  travailed  with  this  woman  till  wo 
liroQght  her  to  a  good  opinion ;  and  at  length  showed  her  the  king's  pardon,  and 
kthergo. 

This  tale  I  told  you  by  this  occasion,  that  though  some  women  be  very  unnatural, 
ni  forget  their  children,  yet  when  we  hear  any  body  so  report,  we  should  not  be  too 
hiity  in  believing  the  talc,  but  rather  suspend  our  judgments  till  we  know  the 
M. 

THE  SHEPHERDS  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

Ipiiy  you  to  whom  was  the  nativity  of  Christ  first  opened  1  To  the  bishops  or 
pttt  lords  which  were  at  this  time  at  Bethlehem  1  Or  to  those  jolly  damsels  with 
ttirir  fiudingales,  with  their  round-abouts,  or  with  their  bracelets  1  No,  no,  they 
M  too  many  lets  to  trim  and  dress  themselves,  so  that  they  could  have  no  time  to 
kirof  the  nativity  of  Christ;  their  minds  were  so  occupied  otherwise,  that  they 
*eie  not  allowed  to  hear  of  him.  But  his  nativity  was  revealed  first  by  the  Shep- 
krds,  and  it  was  revealed  unto  them  in  the  night-time,  when  every  body  was  at 
iwt;  then  they  heard  this  joyful  tidings  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  for  these  shep- 
knds  were  keeping  their  sheep  in  the  night  season  from  the  wolf  and  other  beasts, 
^  ftom  the  fox ;  for  the  sheep  in  that  country  do  lamb  two  times  in  a  year,  and 
tbncfore  it  was  needful  for  the  sheep  to  have  a  shepherd  to  keep  them.  And  here 
Bote  the  diligence  of  these  shepherds ;  for  whether  the  sheep  were  their  own,  or 
*Mer  they  were  servants,  I  can  not  tell,  for  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  book ;  but 
itiiBiOitlike  they  were  servants,  and  their  masters  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep 
ftor  sheep.  Now,  if  these  shepherds  had  been  dcceitfhl  fellows,  that  when  their 
^Hten  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep,  they  had  been  drinking  in  the 
*lHkoQM  all  night,  as  some  of  our  servants  do  now-a-days,  surely  the  angel  had  not 
ippened  nnto'  them  to  have  told  them  this  great  joy  and  good  tidings.  And  here  all 
vvvintimay  learn  by  these  shepherds,  to  serve  truly  and  diligently  unto  their  masters ; 
bwhit  bnsiness  soever  they  are  set  to  do,  let  them  be  pamfid  and  diligent  like  an 
'Kob  was  unto  his  master  Laban. 

Kow  these  shepherds.  I  say,  they  watch  the  whole  night,  they  attend  upon  their 
^'BQ^^  they  do  according  to  their  calling,  they  keep  their  sheep,  they  run  not 
■i^aDd  thither  spending  the  time  in  vain,  and  neglecting  their  office  and  calling 
Mi  they  did  not  so.  Here  by  these  shepherds  men  may  learn  to  attend  upon  their 
^Atts  and  callings :  I  would  wish  that  clergymen,  the  curates,  parsons,  and  vicars, 
^  Kshops  and  all  other  spiritual  persons,  would  learn  this  lesson  by  these  poor 
'^betdi;  which  is  this,  to  abide  by  their  fiocks,  and  by  theh:  sheep,  to  tarry  among 
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them,  to  be  carcfVil  over  them,  not  to  run  hither  and  thither  after  their  own  pleun: 
but  to  tarry  by  their  benefices  and  feed  their  sheep  with  the  food  of  God's  word,i 
to  keep  hospitality,  and  so  to  feed  them  both  soul  and  body.  For  I  tell  yon,  the 
poor  unlearned  shepherds  shall  condemn  many  a  stout  and  great  learned  derk;  J 
these  shepherds  had  but  the  care  and  charge  over  brute  beasts,  and  yet  were  dilige 
to  keep  them,  and  to  feed  them,  and  the  other  have  the  cure  over  Qod's  Iud 
which  he  bought  with  the  death  of  his  son,  and  yet  they  are  so  careless,  so  neglige: 
so  sIothAil  over  them ;  yea,  and  the  most  part  intendeth  not  to  feed  the  sheep,  b 
tliey  long  to  be  fed  of  the  sheep ;  they  seek  only  their  own  pastimes,  they  care  i 
no  more.  But,  what  said  Chriiit  to  Peter?  What  said  hoi  Petre,  amas  m* 
(Peter,  lovcst  thou  mo  1)  Peter  made  answer,  yes  Then  feed  my  sheep.  And 
the  third  time  he  commanded  Peter  to  feed  his  sheep.  But  our  clergymen 
declare  plainly  that  they  love  not  Christ,  because  they  feed  not  his  flock.  If  th 
had  earnest  love  to  Christ,  no  doubt  they  would  show  their  love,  they  would  fe 
his  sheep.        ♦        *        * 

'  And  the  shepherds  returned  lauding  and  praising  Ood,  for  all  the  things  tib 
they  had  heard  and  seen,'  Slc.  They  were  not  made  religious  men,  but  return 
again  to  their  business  and  to  their  occupation.  Here  we  learn  every  man  to  folI< 
his  occupation  and  his  vocation,  and  not  to  leave  the  same,  except  Qod  call  him  fire 
it  to  another,  for  God  would  have  every  man  to  live  in  that  order  that  he  ha 
ordained  for  him.  And  no  doubt  the  man  that  plieth  his  occupation  truly,  witho 
any  fraud  or  deceit,  the  same  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  he  shall  have  everlasting  H 

We  shall  close  our  present  remarks  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Bale,  tl 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  Ireland. 

John  Bale  was  bom  at  Cove,  Suffolk,  in  1495.  His  parents  being 
narrow  circumstances,  he  was  sent,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age  to  t 
monastery  of  Camdites  in  Norwich,  and  moved,  a  few  years  after,  to  Jea 
College,  Cambridge.  His  whole  education,  both  in  school  and  at  oollc^ 
was  strictly  in  accordance  'with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Romi 
church,  but  before  ho  entered  into  orders  he  became  a  devoted  Protesta: 
He  informs  us  in  reference  to  this  change,  '  that  he  was  involved  in  t 
utmost  ignorance  and  darkness  of  mind,  both  at  Norwich  and  Cambrid^ 
till  the  word  of  God  shining  forth,  the  churches  began  to  return  to  i 
true  fountains  of  di\inity.  That  the  instrument  of  his  conversion  was  s 
a  priest  or  a  monk,  but  the  most  noble  Earl  of  Wentworth.'  His  conv 
sion,  howeyer,  exposed  him  to  the  severest  persecutions  ftom  the  Ront 
clerg}',  and  he  would  doubtless  have  felt  the  full  force  of  their  resentm^ 
had  he  not  been  protected  by  Lord  Cromwell,  one  of  Henry  the  Eight 
principal  favorites.  But  after  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  Bale  was  oblig 
to  take  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  When  Edwi 
the  Sixth  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  recalled  by  that  youthful  monai 
to  England,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  1552,  nominated  to  the  See 
Ossory  in  Ireland.  Upon  his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  immediately  b<^ 
to  introduce  such  reformations  in  his  diocess  as  would  have  a  tendency 
correct  the  extensive  abuses  which  there  prevailed,  particularly  the  vici< 
and  irregular  lives  of  the  priests ;  but  all  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by  i 
premature  death  of  Edward,  and  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne.  1 
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pneitB  of  Ossory  now  resolved  to  retaliate  upon  their  bishop ;  and  while 
thqr  were  endeavoring  to  compass  his  death,  he  fled  once  more  to  Holland, 
md  thence  passed  to  Basil  in  Si^^itzerland,  where  he  remained  until  Mary's 
death.  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  returned  from  exile,  but 
instead  of  resuming  the  duties  of  bishop  of  Ossory,  ho  became  prebend  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  this  ofiice  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the 
month  of  November,  1563,  and  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Bale  was  the  author  of  many  severe  and  intemperate  tracts  against 
popery;  but  his  most  celebrated  production  is  an  Account,  in  Latin,  of  the 
lives  of  Eminent  Writers  of  Great  Britain,  extending  from  Japhet,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Noah,  to  the  year  1557.  He  left,  also,  many  curious  metrical 
productions  in  the  English  language,  including  several  dramatic  pieces  on 
ttcred  subjects,  which  to  a  modem  taste  appear  utterly  burlesque.  Among 
thew  are  plap  on  John  the  BaptisVs  preaching ;  on  The  childhood,  tempta- 
^patnony  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  on  The  Lord^s  Supper,  The  washing 
^  the  disciples'*  feet,  and  on  God's  promises — the  performance  of  all  of 
*hich  formed  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath,  at  Kilkenny,  during 
Bale's  residence  in  Ireland.  In  1544,  he  published  a  Brefe  Chronycle  con- 
tfnynge  the  Examijiaeyon  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Oldecastell  the  Lords 
(Mam,  from  which  we  extract  the  account  of  Cobham's  death.  Cobham 
*«  executed  in  1417,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  for  supporting  the 
doctrines  of  WickMe,  and  was  the  first  martyr  among  the  English  nobility. 

DEATH  OF  LORD  COBHAM. 

Upon  the  day  appointed,  he  was  brought  out  of  the  Tower  with  his  arms  bound 
Itidnd  him,  having  a  very  cheerAil  countenance.  Then  was  he  laid  upon  a  hurdle, 
Mtboogh  be  had  been  a  most  heinous  traitor  to  the  crown,  and  so  drawn  forth  into 
Bibt  Qiles'  Field,  where  as  they  had  set  np  a  new  pair  of  gallows.  As  he  was  com- 
%  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  was  taken  from  the  hurdle,  he  fell  down  devoutly 
^  hb  Imees,  desiring  Almighty  God  to  forgive  his  enemies.  Than  stood  he  up, 
md  beheld  the  multitude,  exhorting  them  in  most  godly  manner  to  follow  the  laws 
^'God  written  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  any  wise  to  beware  of  such  teachers  as  they 
Keoontrary  to  Christ  in  their  conversation  and  living,  with  many  other  special  coun- 
*^  Then  he  was  hanged  up  there  by  the  middle  in  chains  of  iron,  and  so  con- 
voMd  alive  in  the  fire,  praising  the  name  of  God,  so  long  as  his  life  lasted.  In  the 
ftd  he  conmiended  his  soul  into  the  hand  of  God,  and  so  departed  hence  most  Ohris- 
*^i  hit  body  resohred  into  ashes. 


Xnhxt  tliE  ^iitli. 
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ONE  of  the  most  strikiDg  features  of  the  popiilar  mind  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  a  (^position  to  throw  off  the  op- 
^^mve  yoke  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and  the  measures  which  were  taken 
o  e&ct  this  great  object,  were  wonderfully  fecihtated  by  the  insufferable 
^tide  and  pomp  of  the  prelates  of  that  church,  and  the  shameful  debauche- 
^  of  the  monks.  The  latter  had  become  so  notorious  that  even  the  advo- 
iata  themselves  of  popery  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it ;  and,  accordingly, 
v^  it  was  pressed  upon  the  consciousness  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  his  only 
^ply  was,  *  Our  mater  is  not  of  the  lyuynge  but  of  the  doctryne.'  This,  it 
^»  early  perceived,  could  be  done  so  effectually  in  no  other  way  as  by  af- 
<(3fdmg  to  the  people  the  means  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular 
sngoage.  To  the  attainment  of  this  great  end,  the  life  of  Tyndale  was 
't««fore  devoted. 

WnuAM  Tyitdale,  the  son  of  John  Tyndale,  of  baronial  dignity,  was 
^  at  Hunt's  Court  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1477.  From  childhood  he  was 
*^od  for  the  church,  and  at  a  very  early  age  he,  accordingly,  became  a 
^ffigent  student  in  the  university  at  Oxford.  He  continued  at  Oxford 
^  Us  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  enabled  him  to  read 
^  New  Testament  to  his  fellow-students  in  Magdalen  Hall,  and  also  to 
^^  of  Magdalen  College.  In  this  manner  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
'^  in  the  learned  languages  so  essential  to  the  successful  accomplishment 
^4e  great  enterprise  upon  which  he  was  soon  to  enter.  Having  taken  his 
^*pee8  at  Oxford,  Tyndale,  for  some  reason  not  now  known,  entered  the  uni- 
^^^  of  Cambridge,  where  he  also  took  a  degree,  immediately  after  whidi 
^  was  ordained,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  1502,  was  set  apart  as 
F^  to  the  nunnery  of  Lambley  in  the  diocess  of  Carlisle.  He  took  the 
vows  and  became  a  friar  in  the  monastery  of  Greenwich,  in  1 508.  For  some 
1^  previous  to  taking  the  vows,  he  had  not  only  read  the  Scriptures  to 
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his  fellow-students,  but  by  presenting,  in  an  English  dress,  various  por 
of  the  New  Testament,  evinced  his  early  zeal  for  the  noble  enterprise  w 
has  perpetuated  his  name. 

How  long  Tyndale  remained  with  the  Greenwich  community  is  ui 
tain ;  but  having  returned  to  his  native  county,  he  exchanged  the  life 
friar  for  that  of  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Welch,  a  kr 
of  Gloucestershire,  whose  hbend  table  was  certain  to  procure  him  the  freq 
^•isits  of  the  neighboring  prelates  and  clergy.  Lutlier,  at  this  time,  ha 
become,  from  his  b<:)ld  defiance  of  the  Pope,  the  all-absorbing  topic, 
chaplain  was  often  betrayed  into  disputes  ^ith  his  patron's  guests  on 
new  heresy.  When  mortified  at  the  ignorance  of  his  authorized  guides 
would  warmly  urge  upon  them  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  TTiis 
them,  in  Fuller's  'vntty  phrase,  *  to  prefer  resigning  Squire  Welch's  g 
cheer,  rather  than  to  have  the  sour  sauce  of  Master  Tyndale's  company.' 
this  display  of  Tyndale's  indejKjndence  and  conscientious  integrity,  Sir  J( 
Welch's  lady  expressed  strong  disapprobation ;  but  Tyndale  took  no  ot 
notice  of  her  displeasure,  than  to  translate  and  to  dedicate  to  herself  and 
John  *  Erasmus  Enchiridion,'  the  attentive  reading  of  which  resulted  in 
happy  conyersion  of  both.  lie  was  now  firmly  seated  anew  in  their  rega 
but  the  hostihty  of  the  beneficed  clergy  had  been  thoroughly  aroused, 
was  not  quieted  until  ho  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  ordinary.  *  Wil 
deep  sense  of  his  danger,  it  was  his  earnest  prayer  on  the  way,  that  < 
w^ould  strengthen  him  to  contend  firmly,  at  all  hazards,  for  the  truth  of 
word.  His  persecutors  had  assembled  strong ;  but  whether  from  the  u 
ence  of  his  protecting  knight,  or  the  secret  prondence  of  Grod,  their  com 
failed,  and  he  escaped  without  accusation.  The  ordinary,  however,  *  n 
him  like  a  dog.'  * 

Tyndale  now  fuund  it  necessary,  for  better  security,  to  leave  the  sei 
of  Sir  John  Wel^h,  and  he,  therefore,  made  application  to  Tonstall,  bis 
of  London,  to  become  one  of  his  chaplains  ;  but  while  the  fate  of  his  app 
tion  was  pending,  he  hap[>ened  to  fall  in  company  with  a  popish  dii 
with  whom  he  arfjued  the  necessity  of  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  E 
so  conclusively,  that  the  priest,  unable  to  answer  him,  exclaimed, '  We 
better  be  without  God's  law  than  the  Pope's.'  Tliis  audacity  so  fired 
spirit  of  Tyndale  that  ho  indignantly  replied,  *  I  defy  the  Pope  and  all 
laws ;  and  if  God  give  me  life,  ere  many  years  the  plow-bop  shall  k 
more  of  the  Scriptures  than  you  do' — a  pledge  which  he  afterward  an 
redeemed. 

Hanng  failed  in  his  application  for  a  chaplaincy  under  the  protectioi 
the  bishop  df  London,  Tyndale  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Humpl 
Munmouth,  a  wealthy  alderman  of  London,  with  whom  he  continuec 
reside  for  about  six  months.  The  design  of  translating  the  New  Testan 
into  the  English  language,  had  now  become  the  settled  purpose  of  his  1 
and  finding  that  his  native  country  would  no  longer  aflford  him  eve 

1  Offor. 
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temporary  retreat  in  wliich  to  effect  this  purpose,  lie  left  England  in  1523, 
and  for  conscience'  sake  became  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  land  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Hanng  arrived  at  Hamburgh  in  Gennany,  lie  im- 
mediately passed  thence  into  Saxony,  and  after  a  conference  with  Luther, 
who  had  just  then  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  German  language, 
he  at  once  completed  and  published  at  Wyttemburg  in  1526,  the  first  transla 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  ever  made  from  the  original  Greek  into  the 
English  language.  The  sensation  produced  in  England  by  this  publication 
was  mtense ;  and  not^vitlistanding  every  effort  that  the  strength  of  the 
government  could  put  forth,  or  the  rage  of  the  clergy  invent  to  suppress  it, 
still  the  word  of  God  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  *  grew  and  prevailed.' 

From  this  period  T3mdale  became  the  olyoct  of  such  deep  hatred  by  the 
Komish  clergy,  that  they  hunted  him  from  place  to  place  without  intermission, 
^til  1530,  when  he  found,  for  a  few  years,  comparative  repose  as  chaplain 
to  a  company  of  English  merchants  at  Antwerp,  in  Holland.  During  his 
•cjonm  in  this  city,  he  literally  went  about  doing  good.'  *  He  was,'  says 
Mfc  Offor,  *  the  almoner  of  his  more  wealthy  countrymen.  Saturday  and 
Sunday  were  his  days  of  relaxation  from  severe  study  :  on  the  former,  ho 
minted  the  sick  and  d}nng  foreigners,  and  on  Sunday,  both  before  and  after 
^iwine  service,  he  visited  and  relieved  his  fellow-exiles.  Persecution  for  con- 
■oenoe'  sake,  swept  Hke  a  pestilence  over  his  native  land  ;  and  carried  along 
"^ith  it,  the  worthiest  of  her  sons.  Many  fled  to  ^Vntwerp  as  their  asylum 
lithe  greatest  distress  ;  and  found  from  Tjmdale's  generous  sympathy,  both 
v^cMiment  to  the  spirit,  and  assistance  in  purse ;  he,  in  his  charities,  appear- 
Hig  Uke  an  angel  of  mercy ;  in  preaching,  like  an  apostle.' 

At  length,  however,  in  1534,  ho  was  treacherously  apprehended  through 

Q»e  agency  of  one  Philips,  an  emissary  of  the  English  king,  and  immediately 

^BTeyed  to  a  prison  at  Vilvoord,  a  small  \'illago  situated  between  Brussels 

^odiyineB.     During  the  greater  part  of  his  imprisonment,  which  lasted 

^0  years,  he  was  treated  by  his  jailor  with  great  kindness  ;  and  he,  there- 

®w,  improved  the  lenity  thus  extended  to  him  by  redeeming  the  pledge  long 

"^  given  to  the  priest  of  Gloucestershire  that  *  the  plow-boys  should 

we  the  New  Testament  to  read.'     With  this  ^lew  he  caused  to  be  printed  in 

1535,  an  edition  of  his  version,  in  a  provincial  orthograj^hy,  probably  that  of  his 

^Wive  county,  pecuHarly  adapted  to  agricultural  laborers.     Tlie  formalities 

of  a  trial  were  at  length  gone  through  with,  and  he  was  condemned,  by  vir- 

^  of  a  decree  made  at  Augsburgh,  against  what  was  called  heresy.     In 

^^ptember  1536,  ho  suffered  the  dreadftil  sentence  of  death  by  strangula- 

^  immediately  after  which  his  body  was  bound  to  a  stake  and  burned ; 

•Bd in  his  dying  moments  he  uttered  the  fer\ent  ejaculation,  *Lord,  open 

^  long  of  England's  eyes.' 

fieades  the   New  Testament  from  the  Greek,  Tjmdale  translated  the 
Peatatench  and  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.     He 
**  wrote  many  tracts  of  a  controversial  character,  in  vindication  of  his  con 
^  in  endeavoring  to  give  the  Scriptures  to  the  laity ;  the  principal  of 
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whicli  are  The  Wicked  Mammon^  The  Practice  of  Prelates,  t 
of  Anti-Christj  The  Sum  of  Scripture,  The  Book  of  Beggars 
dience  of  a  Christian  Man,  In  tho  latter  of  these  works,  whu 
the  most  valuable  of  his  original  compositions,  he  maintains,  i 
the  necessity  of  a  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
guage  of  every  country ;  and  after  his  Christian  salutation,  i 
it  not  make  thee  dispayrc,  neither  yet  discor^e  thee  (ol 
it  is  forbidden  thee  in  payne  of  lyfe  and  goodes,  or  that  it  is  n: 
of  the  kynges  peace,  or  treason  vnto  his  highnes  to  reade  y 
soules  health.  But  much  rather  be  bold  in  the  Lorde,  an 
soule.  For  as  mudi  as  thou  art  sure  and  haste  an  euyden 
suche  persecutyon,  that  it  is  the  true  worde  of  God,  which  wc 
of  the  worlde.'  But  the  literary  performance  of  Tyndale 
embalm  his  name  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian  reader  < 
language,  is  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  From  1 
we  extract  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  tho  original  spelling,  and  th 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  the  spelling  of  Oflfor's  edition  pub 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

Oure  Father  which  arte  in  hcvon,  halowed  be  thy  name.  Let  th} 
Thy  wyll  be  fulfilled  as  well  in  erth,  as  hit  ys  in  hcven.  Qcve  vs  this 
brcade.  And  foi^ve  vs  oure  treaspasos,  even  as  wc  forgcve  them  \^ 
Leede  vs  not  into  temptacion,  but  dclyvre  vs  from  jrvell.    Amen. 

THE  THIRD  CHAPTER  OF  ST.  MATTHEW'S  GO 

In  those  dayes  Jhon  the  baptiscr  cam  and  preached  in  the 
sayngo :  Repente  the  kingdomo  of  heven  is  at  honde.  This  is  he 
ken  bo  the  prophet  Esay,  which  sayeth :  Tlie  voycc  off  a  cryer  in 
the  lordes  way,  and  make  hys  pathes  strayght. 

This  Jhon  had  his  garment  off  camels  lieer,  and  a  gcrdell  off  ; 
loynes.    Hys  meate  was  locustes  and  wyld  bony.    Then  went  ou 
and  all  Jury,  and  all  tho  region  rounde  aboute  Jordan,  and  were 
Jordon,  knoledging  their  synnes. 

When  he  sawe  many  of  the  phariscs  and  off  tho  saduccs  com 
sayde  vnto  them :  0  gcneracion  of  vipers,  who  hath  taught  you 
geaunce  to  come  1  brynge  forthe  therefore  the  frutcs  belongyng* 
se  that  ye  ons  thinke  not  to  sayo  in  yourselves,  we  have  Abrah; 
I  say  vnto  yon,  that  God  is  able  off  these  stones,  to  raysc  uj 
ham.    Even  no  we  is  the  ax  put  vnto  the  rote  of  the  trees :  sen 
bringcth  not  ffortho  goode  frute,  shal  be  hewne  downe,  and  cs 

I  Baptise  you  in  water  in  token  of  repentaunce,  but  he  t) 
myghticr  than  I :  whoso  shues  I  am  not  worthy  to  bearo,  he 
the  holy  gost,  and  with  fyro,  which  hath  also  his  fan  in  his  b' 
floore,  and  gadre  tho  wheet  into  his  gamer,  and  will  bumc  1 
ynge  fyro. 

Then  cam  Jesus  from  Galile  into  Jordon,  to  Jhon,  ffor  to  b 
Jhon  fforbade  him,sayinge :  I  ought  to  be  baptised  off  the : 
Jeans  answered  and  sayde  to  hym :  Lett  hyt  be  so  nowe. 
TS  to  fulfyll  all  rightcwesnes.    Then  he  suffred  hym.    An* 
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bipttfed,  came  strayght  out  of  the  water :  And  lo  hcvcn  was  open  ynto  hym :  and  he 
nw  the  spirite  of  God  descend  lyke  a  dove,  and  lyght  vpon  hym.  And  lo  there  came 
I  Toioe  from  heven  sayng :  thys  ys  my  dearc  sonne  in  whom  is  my  delyte. 

In  translating  the  Pentateuch,  Tyndale  was  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  who, 
in  1535,  while  Tyndale  was  in  prison  at  Velvoord,  published  the  first  English 
traaslation  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  with  this  title : — BihUa^  the  Bible  ;  That 
it,  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testament,  faithfully  trans- 
lated  out  of  the  Doutche  and  Latyn  into  English, 

Coverdale  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  in  1487,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  He  early  became  a  IVotestant,  in  consequence  of  which  ho 
left  England  for  the  continent.  In  1551,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter, 
but  on  the  accession  of  Mary  he  again  retired  to  the  continent,  where  he  re- 
mained until  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne.  He  then  returned  to  England, 
*i»d  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1568,  in  his  sixty- 
ttgbth  year. 

The  translations  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  were  soon  followed  by  others, 
•0  that  the  desire  of  the  people  for  Scriptural  knowledge  was  amply  grati- 
fc<l.  The  dissemination  of  so  many  copies  of  the  sacred  volume,  whei^ 
^ther  the  Bible  nor  any  considerable  number  of  other  books  had  previ- 
^^Ij  been  in  ase,  produced  very  remarkable  effects.  The  j)eople  being  now 
•IWed  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  to  form  their  own  judg^ 
'^^ent  with  regard  to  their  meaning,  perused  them  with  such  avidity,  that 
^Wr  minds  thence  received  that  imi)ulse  for  reading  which  is  generally 
•«owed  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  flourishing  literary  era  which 
•o  loon  followed. 

ioHN  Fox,  another  of  the  theologians  of  tliis  period,  whose  adoption  of 
*ke  piindples  of  the  Reformation  brought  them  into  difficulty,  was  born  at 
^wlonin  Lincolnshire,  in  1517.  He  was  of  respectable  though  not  distin- 
KoJBhed  parentage,  and  having  lost  his  father  in  infancy,  his  mother,  by  a 
••wod  marriage,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  step-father ;  by  whom, 
'^wever,  his  early  education  was  so  carefully  attended  to,  that  ho  entered 
^  nniversity  of  Oxford  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  took  the  degree  of  bach* 
^Jw  of  arts  in  1538,  and  for  ability  and  learning  was  so  distinguished  that 
*^  fas  immediately  after  chosen  fellow  of' the  Magdalen  College,  and  received 
^**noehis  master's  degree,  in  1543. 

^ox  early  discovered  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  while  at  the  university,  and 
W)re  he  had  commenced  the  study  of  divinity,  he  wrote,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
P**ge,  several  comedies,  the  subjects  of  all  of  which  were  taken  from  Scrip- 
^  One  of  the  comedies,  De  Christo  Triumphante,  vjoa  translated  into 
V  iglish  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Richard  Day,  and  has  since  been 
'9«*tedly  bpulished  under  the  title  of  Christ  Jesus  Triumphant,  wherein 
^  ^fferihed  the  glorious  triumph  and  conquest  of  Christ  over  sin,  deaths 

•rf  tt«  law. 
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After  a  few  years  passed  in  this  manner,  Fox  abandoned  poet 
gether,  and  turned  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
still  at  Oxford ;  and  so  closely  did  he  now  apply  himself  to  his  stud 
ticularly  to  the  investigation  of  those  controverted  points  which  wc 
engaging  so  much  of  the  public  attention,  that  he  entirely  withdn 
society,  and  often  sat  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night  Be 
after  the  most  painful  investigation,  convinced  of  the  errors  of  Poj 
avowed  his  conversion  when  examined  on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  15 
was  in  consequence  expelled  from  his  college.  After  this  event,  h 
sorted  by  his  friends,  he  passed  some  time  in  extreme  poverty,  bul 
length  employed  by  a  gentleman  of  Warwickshire  as  tutor  to  his 
He  must  have  remained  in  this  situation,  however,  but  a  very  short  tii 
toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  he  went  to  Londoi 
he  again  became  so  reduced  in  circumstances  that  he  would  have  ] 
through  absolute  want,  had  not  relief  been  afforded  him  by  some  u 
person,  who  was  deeply  affected  by  his  wretched  appearance  as  he 
ting  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  unknown  stranger  who  so  unexpectedly  relieved  Fox's  wan 
him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  give  way  to  despondency,  as  a  happy 
was  about  to  occur  in  his  fortunes.  The  truth  of  this  seasonable  enc 
ment  was  atmost  immediately  reahzed;  for  within  a  very  few  di 
Duchess  of  Richmond  invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  her  fe 
Ryegate,  in  Surrey,  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  her  nephew,  the  Earl 
fey.  In  this  peaceful  retreat,  he  remained  imtil  the  persecutions  of 
reign  compelled  him  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  continent.  Proceeding 
Antwerp  and  Strasburg  to  Basle,  in  Germany,  he  there,  for  some  y« 
ported  himself  by  correcting  the  press  for  Oporimus,  a  celebrated 
but  upon  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  he  retu 
England,  and  was  kindly  received  and  provided  for  by  the  Duke 
folk,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Ryegate.  Through  other  powerful 
such  as  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Bishop  Grin< 
Bishop  Pinkington,  he  might  now  have  obtained  considerable  pref 
but  entertaining  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  articles  to  which  it  \v 
necessary  for  him  to  subscribe,  and  disapproving  of  some  of  the  cer 
of  the  church,  he  declined  all  offers  made  to  him  except  that  of  a  ] 
in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  which  he  accepted  with  great  reluctani 
died  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1587,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  1 
much  respected  for  the  piety,  modesty,  humanity,  and  conscientioui 
his  character,  as  well  as  for  his  extensive  acquirements  in  ecclesiasi 
tiquities,  and  other  branches  of  learning. 

Fox  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  Latin  treatises,  chiefly  on  the 
subjects ;  but  the  work  on  which  his  fame  rests  is  his  history  of  t 
and  Monuments  of  the  CAwrcA,  popularly  denominated /bar'* -5ooit< 
<yr«.  This  celebrated  production,  on  which  the  author  labored  fo: 
years,  was  published  in  1563,  and  was  received  with  great  favor 
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Protestants ;  but,  of  oourse,  occasioned  much  exasperation  among  the  oppo- 
ate  party,  ^ho  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  undermine  its  credit.  That 
the  author  has  frequently  erred,  and,  Uke  other  controversial  writers  of 
the  tinoe,  sometimes  lost  his  temper  and  suUied  his  pages  with  coarse  lan- 
guage, can  not  be  denied ;  but  that  mistakes  were  willfully  or  mahgnantly 
committed  by  him,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  prove.  With  regard  to 
what  he  derived  from  written  documents.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  preface  to 
liis  *  History  of  the  Reformation,'  bears  strong  testimony  in  his  favor,  by  de- 
claring that, '  having  compared  the  Acts  and  Monuments  with  the  records, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  discover  any  error  or  prevarication  in  them,  but 
the  utmost  fidelity  and  exactness.' 

Few  writers  of  the  period  that  we  are  at  present  considering,  afford  more 
tmple  scope  for  extracts  than  Fox ;  but  our  Umits  will  permit  us  to  intro- 
duce only  the  following : — 

THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING. 

What  man  soever  was  the  instrument  (whereby  this  invention  was  made),  without 
iD  doubt  Qod  himself  was  the  ordainer  and  disposer  thereof,  no  otherwise  than  he 
^nts  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  that  for  a  similar  purpose.  And  well  may  this  gift 
of  printing  be  resembled  to  the  gift  of  tongues  :  for  like  as  Qod  then  spake  with 
muj  tongues,  and  yet  all  that  would  not  turn  the  Jews ;  so  now,  when  the  Holy 
^^  ipeaketh  to  the  adversaries  in  innumerable  sorts  of  books,  yet  they  will  not 
^  ooQTertedf  nor  turn  to  the  gospel. 

Now  to  consider  to  what  end  and  purpose  the  Lord  hath  given  this  gift  of  print- 
ing to  the  earth,  and  to  what  great  utility  and  necessity  it  scrvcth,  it  is  not  hard  to 
i^,  who  80  wisely  perpendeth  both  the  time  of  the  sending,  and  the  sequel 
*bich  thereof  ensueth. 

And  first,  touching  the  time  of  this  faculty  given  to  the  use  of  man,  this  is  to  be 
iMrked:  that  when  as  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  all  and  ftiU  the  consent  of  the  car- 
^Bab,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  lawyers,  doctors,  provoses, 
^^uu,  archdeacons,  assembled  together  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  had  condemned 
PHrr  John  Huss  and  Hierome  of  Prague,  to  death  for  heresy,  notwithstanding  they 
*^  no  heretics ;  and  after  they  had  subdued  the  Bohemians,  and  all  the  whole 
*Qrld,  Qoder  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Romish  see ;  and  had  made  all  Christian 
People  obedienciaries  and  vassals  unto  the  same,  having  (as  one  would  say)  all  the 
*orid  it  their  will,  so  that  the  matter  now  was  past  not  only  the  power  of  all  men, 
^  the  hope  also  of  any  man  to  be  recovered :  in  this  very  time  so  dangerous  and 
^B^pcrate,  when  man's  power  could  do  no  more,  there  the  blessed  wisdom  and 
^'BdpoteDt  power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work  for  his  church,  not  with  sword  and 
^"i^^  to  subdue  his  exalted  adversary,  but  with  printing,  writing,  and  reading  to 
Evince  darkness  by  light,  error  by  truth,  ignorance  by  learning.  So  that  by  this 
^^^  of  printing,  the  secret  operation  of  God  hath  heaped  upon  that  proud  kingdom 
t  doable  conlVxaion.  For  whereas  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  burned  John  Huss  before, 
^  Hierome  of  Prague,  who  neither  denied  his  transubstantiation,  nor  his  supremacy, 
^Tet his  popish  mass,  but  said  mass,  and  heard  mass  themselves;  neither  spake 
H^ivt  his  purgatory,  nor  any  other  great  matter  of  his  popish  doctrine,  but  only 
^^clunied  against  his  excessive  and  pompous  pride,  his  unchristian  or  rather  anti- 
^^Vtttiaii  abomination  of  life :  thus  while  he  could  not  abide  his  wickedness  only  of 
"^  to  be  touched,  but  made  it  heresy,  or  at  least  matter  of  death,  whatsoever  waa 
9^  against  his  detestable  conversation  and  manners,  God  of  his  secret  judgment, 
it^  time  to  help  his  church,  hath  found  a  way  by  this  faculty  of  printing,  not 
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only  to  confound  his  life  and  conversation,  whicli  before  he  could  not  abide  to 
touched,  but  also  to  cast  down  the  foundation  of  his  standing,  that  is,  to  examii 
confute,  and  detect  his  doctrine,  laws,  and  institutions  most  detestable,  in  sHch  so 
that  though  his  life  were  never  so  pure,  yet  his  doctrine  standing  as  it  doth,  no  m 
is  so  blind  but  may  see,  that  either  the  pope  is  anti-clirist,  or  also  that  anti-christ 
near  cousin  to  the  pope :  and  all  this  doth,  and  will  hereafter  more  and  more,  appe 
by  printing. 

The  reason  whereof  is  this :  for  that  hereby  tongues  are  known,  knowled^ 
groweth,  judgment  encreaseth,  books  are  dispersed,  the  scripture  is  seen,  the  doctc 
be  read,  stories  be  opened,  times  compared,  truth  discerned,  fhlsehood  detectc 
and  with  finger  pointed,  and  all  (as  I  said)  through  the  benefit  of  printing.  Whcr 
fore  I  suppose,  that  either  the  poi)e  must  abolish  printing,  or  he  must  seek  a  d€ 
world  to  reign  over :  for  else,  as  the  world  standeth,  printing  doubtless  will  abolii 
him.  But  the  pope,  and  all  his  college  of  cardinals,  must  this  understand,  tb 
through  the  light  of  printing,  the  world  boginneth  now  to  have  eyes  to  see,  ai 
heads  to  judge.  Ue  can  not  walk  so  invisible  in  a  net,  but  he  will  be  spied.  A^ 
although,  through  might,  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  John  Hass  before,  and  of  Hierw*: 
that  they  might  not  preach,  thinking  to  make  liis  kingdom  sure ;  yet,  instead  < 
John  Huss  and  other,  God  hath  opened  the  press  to  preach,  whose  voice  the  pope 
never  able  to  stop  with  all  the  puissance  of  his  triple  crown.  By  this  printing,  as  1 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  as  by  the  singular  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  • 
the  gospel  soundcth  to  all  nations  and  countries  under  heaven:  and  what  Gk 
revealcth  to  one  man,  is  dispersed  to  many ;  and  what  is  known  in  one  nation, 
opened  to  aU. 

John  Leland,  another  ornament  of  this  period,  was  bom  in  the  city  < 
London  about  1495.  He  lost  both  his  parents  in  his  infancy,  but  was  ii 
mediately  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Myles,  who  not  only  supported  him 
school,  but  also,  through  admiration  of  his  genius,  sent  him  to  Chris 
College,  Cambridge,  whence,  however,  ho  soon  after  removed  to  All-Soul 
College,  Oxford.  At  Oxford,  Leland  devoted  himself  for  several  years  wi 
very  great  assiduity  to  his  studies,  particularly  to  the  Greek  language  ai 
literature.  Ilaving  left  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  continued 
reside  for  some  years,  enjoying  the  friendship  and  even  intimacy  of  most  < 
the  learned  men  of  that  city. 

In  addition  to  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  la 
guages,  Leland  became,  while  abroad,  familiar  with  the  French,  the  Italia 
and  the  Spanish ;  and  what  was  still  more  unusual  at  that  time,  he  gai 
after  his  return  to  England,  much  attention  to  the  Welsh  and  Saxon.  Hen 
the  Eighth,  through  admiration  for  his  learning,  appointed  him  one  of  I 
chaplains,  and  made  him  his  hbrarian ;  and  as  he  had  a  strong  inclinatii 
for  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  his  native  country,  the  king  gave  h: 
a  commission  to  inspect  records,  wherever  placed ;  and  armed  with  tl 
authority,  he  proceeded  upon  a  tour  of  the  whole  kingdom,  at  once  to  vr 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  tumuli,  and  other  objects  surviving  fi>- 
an  early  age,  and  to  make  researches  into  the  libraries  of  colleges,  abbe 
and  cathedrals.  In  the  course  of  six  years  thus  employed,  he  collected 
immense  mass  of  materials,  some  of  which  he  deposited  in  the  kii3 
library,  in  consequence  of  which  Henry  named  him  his  antiquarian. 

The  works  whidi  Leland  subsequently  composed  with  reference  to  his 
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vorite  pursuits,  convey  a  very  flattering  impression  of  his  diligence,  and  of 
the  value  of  his  labors ;  but  they  present  little  attraction  except  to  readers  of 
a  peculiar  taste.  Some  of  his  writings  are  in  Latin ;  but  the  Itinerary — an 
acooant  of  his  travels,  and  of  the  ancient  remains  which  he  >isited,  together 
witli  a  catalogue  of  English  writers — is  in  English.  Leland  was,  for  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life,  insane — a  disease  superinduced,  in  all  probabihty,  by 
too  severe  study.     He  died  in  London,  in  1552. 

Oeoboe  Cavendish,  gentleman  usher  to  cardinal  Wols^y,  and  afterwards 
to  Henry  the  Eghth,  belongs  to  the  writers  of  this  period,  but  the  time  of 
H»  birth  has  not  been  preserved.     To  Wolsey  he  was  strongly  attached,  and 
^T  that  prelate's  fell,  he  continued  to  serve  him  faithfully  until  his  death. 
Cavendish  himself  died  in  1557,  leaving  in  manuscript  the  Life  of  Cardinal 
f^ohey^  in  which,  while  he  admits  the  arrogant  disposition  of  the  cardinal, 
he  highly  extols  his  general  character.     The  Metrical  Visions  of  Cavendish 
*eat  of  the  fortunes  and  fall  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his 
^e.    Respecting  the  life  of  Wolsey  a  recent  editor  obser\'es : — *  There  is  a 
•^cere  and  impai-tial  adherence  to  truth,  a  reality,  in  Cavendish's  narrati\  e, 
^hich  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  his  reader,  and  very  much  increases  his 
P'^asure.    It  is  a  work  without  pretensions,  but  full  of  natural  eloquence, 
^^oid  of  the  formality  of  a  set  rhetorical  composition,  unspoiled  by  the  af- 
«ctation  of  that  classical  manner  in  which  all  biography  and  history  of  old 
^**>ie  was  prescribed  to  be  written,  and  which  ofi^n  divests  such  records  of 
*ke  attraction  to  be  found  in  the-convei-sational  style  of  Cavendish.     Sliak- 
•peare  has  Uterally  followed  him  in  several  passages  of  his  king  Henry  VIIL, 
''^rely  putting  his  language  into  verse.     Add  to  this  the  historical  impor- 
^^loe  of  the  work,  as  the  only  sure  and  authentic  source  of  information  upon 
''^any  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  that  reign ;  and  from  which  all  his- 
torians have  largely  drawn,  (through  the  secondary  medium  of  Holinshed 
*iid  Stow,  who  adopted  Cavendish's  narrative,)  and  its  intrinsic  value  need 
■^ot  be  more  fully  expressed.' 

Prom  this  work  we  extract  the  followins:  curious  account  of  the  familiar 
''Bita  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  house  of  cardinal  Wolsey  : — 

And  when  it  pleased  the  king's  majesty,  for  his  recreation,  to  repair  unto  the  Car- 

^^I'g  boose,  as  he  did  divers  times  in  the  year,  at  whieh  time  there  wanted  nojjrep- 

•''Mions,  or  goodly  ftirniture,  with  viands  of  the  finest  sort  that  might  be  provided 

tor  money  or  friendship ;  such  pleasures  were  then  devised  for  the  king's  comfort 

*^  consolation,  as  might  be  invented,  or  by  man's  wit  imagined.    The  banquets 

•*>*  set  forth  with  masks  and  mummeries,  in  so  gorgeous  a  8c>rt  and  costly  manner, 

^t  it  was  a  heaven  to  behold     There  wanted  no  dames  or  damsels,  meet  or  apt  to 

^•*we  with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for  the  time  with  other  goodly  dis- 

PWs.   Then  was  there  all  kinds  of  music  and  harmony  set  forth,  with  excellent 

^'^'^^iboth  of  men  and  children.    I  have  seen  the  king  come  suddenly  in  thither  in 

**««k,with  a  dozen  pf  other  maskers,  all  in  garments  like  shepherds,  made  of  fine 

^'^^  of  gold,  and  fine  crimson  satin  paned,  and  caps  of  the  same,  with  visors  of  good 

'"^portion  of  visDomy ;  their  hairs,  and  beanls,  either  of  fine  gold  wire,  or  else  of 

"*^]  ud  some  being  of  black  silk ;  having  sixteen  torch  bearers,  besides  their 
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drums,  and  other  persons  attending  upon  them,  with  visors,  and  clothed  an  in  sat 
of  the  same  colours  And  at  his  coming,  and  before  he  came  into  the  hall,  ye  sb 
understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the  Watergate,  without  any  noise,  where,  agaii 
his  coming,  were  laid  charged  many  chambers,*  and  at  his  landing  they  were  all  sh 
off,  which  made  such  a  rumble  in  the  air,  that  it  was  like  thunder.  It  made  all  tl 
noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  to  muse  what  it  should  mean  coming  so  sudde 
ly,  they  sitting  quietly  at  a  solemn  banquet.  *  ♦  *  ♦  Then,  immediately  aft 
this  great  shot  of  guns,  the  cardinal  desired  the  lord  chamberlain  and  comptroller  ^ 
look  what  this  sudden  shot  should  mean,  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matt^ 
They  thereupon,  looking  out  of  the  windows  into  Thames,  returned  again  and  show* 
him,  that  it  seemed  to  them  there  should  be  some  noblemen  and  strangers  arrir^ 
at  his  bridge,  as  ambassadors  from  some  foreign  prince.  *  *  *  ♦  Then  quc^^ 
the  cardinal  to  my  lord  chamberlain,  *  I  pray  you,'  quoth  he,  '  show  them  that 
seemeth  me  that  there  should  be  among  them  some  noblemen,  whom  I  suppose  tot 
much  more  worthy  of  honour  to  sit  and  occupy  this  room  and  place  than  I ;  towhoi 
I  would  most  gladly,  if  I  knew  him.  surrender  my  place  according  to  my  duty.'  The 
spake  my  lord  chamberlain  unto  them  in  French,  declaring  my  lord  cardinal's  mind 
and  they  rounding^  him  again  in  the  ear,  my  lord  chamberlain  said  to  my  lord  ca: 
dlnal,  '  Sir,  they  confess,'  quoth  he, '  that  among  them  is  such  a  noble  personag 
whom,  if  your  Grace  can  appoint  him  from  the  other,  he  is  contented  to  disclose  bin 
self,  and  to  accept  your  place  most  worthily.'  With  that  the  cardinal,  taking  a  go( 
advisement  among  them,  at  the  last,  quoth  he,  '  Me  seemeth  the  gentleman  with  tl 
black  beard  should  be  even  he.'  And  with  that  he  arose  out  of  his  chair,  and  c 
fered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the  black  beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  T 
person  to  whom  he  offtired  then  his  chair,  was  Sir  Edward  Neville,  a  comely  knig 
of  a  goodly  personage,  that  much  more  resembled  the  king's  person  in  that  ma 
than  any  other.  The  king,  hearing  and  perceiving  the  cardinal  so  deceived  in  1 
estimation  and  choice,  could  not  forbear  laughing ;  but  plucked  down  his  visor,  a 
Master  Neville's  also,  and  dashed  out  witii  such  a  pleasant  countenance  and  che* 
that  all  noble  estates'  there  assembled,  ■ceing  the  king  to  be  there  amongst  the 
rejoiced  very  much.  The  cardinal  eflsoons^  desired  his  highness  to  take  the  pla 
of  estate,  to  whom  the  king  answered,  that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his  appan 
and  so  departed  and  went  straight  into  my  lord  s  bedchamber,  where  there  was 
great  fire  made  and  prepared  for  him,  and  there  new  apparelled  him  with  rich  a 
princely  garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the  king's  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  banqi 
were  clean  taken  up,  and  the  table  spread  again  with  new  and  sweet  perAim 
cloths ;  every  man  sitting  still  until  the  king  and  his  maskers  came  in  among  th< 
again,  every  man  being  newly  apparelled.  Then  the  king  took  his  seat  under  t 
cloth  of  estate,  commanding  no  man  to  remove,  but  sit  still,  as  they  did  befo 
Then  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the  king's  majesty,  and  to  all  the  rest  throu 
the  tables,  wherein,  I  suppose,  were  served  two  hundred  dishes,  or  above,  of  w< 
drous  costly  meats  and  devices,  subtilly  devised.  Thus  passed  they  forth  the  wh< 
night  with  banquetting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  devices,  to  the  great  comf< 
of  the  king,  and  pleasant  regard  of  the  nobility  there  assembled. 

Lord  Berners,  another  popular  writer  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighl 
and  a  very  great  favorite  of  that  monarch,  being  first  made  by  him  chanoell 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterward  governor  of  Calais,  is  known  chiefly  as  t 
author  of  a  translation  of  the  French  chronicles  of  Froissart  His  versio 
of  that  fascinating  narrative  of  cotemporary  events  in  England,  Fran) 

>  Short  guns,  or  cannon,  without  carriages,  chiefly  used  for  festive  occasions. 
•  Whispering.  a  Persons  of  rank.  «  Inunediately. 
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Flanden,  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  was  executed  by  the  king^s  com- 
muid,  and  was  published  in  1523.  Froissart,  the  original  author,  resided  in 
England  as  secretary  to  the  queen  of  Edward  the  Third,  from  1361,  till 
1866,  and  again  visited  that  country  in  1395.  The  translation  is  an  ex- 
oelle&t  sample  of  the  English  language  of  that  period,  being  remarkable  for 
the  parity  and  nervousness  of  its  style.  Besides  the  translation  from 
Froissart,  Lord  Bemers  wrote  The  History  of  the  Most  Noble  and  Valiant 
Knight,  Arthur  of  Little  Britain,  and  The  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Calais,  From  his  translation  of  Froissart,  we  extract  the  following  passage  : — 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CRESSY. 

When  the  French  king  saw  the  EDglishmen,  his  blood  changed,  and  (he)  said  to 
his  omnhallB, '  Make  the  Genoese  go  on  before,  and  begin  the  battle  in  the  name  of 
Q«i  tnd  St.  Denis.'  There  were  of  the  Genoese  cross-bows  aboat  a  fifteen  tliousand, 
tat  they  were  so  weary  of  going  a-foot  that  day,  a  six  leagues,  armed  with  their 
w».bow8,  that  they  said  to  their  constables,  *  We  bo  not  well  ordered  to  fight  this 
dfty,  for  we  be  not  in  the  case  to  do  any  great  deed  of  arms ;  we  have  more  need  of 
Kit'  These  words  came  to  the  Earl  of  Alen9on,  who  said,  '  A  man  is  well  at  ease  to 
be  charged  with  such  a  sort  of  rascals,  to  be  faintand  fail  now  at  most  need.'  Also, 
tbe  same  season,  there  fell  a  great  rain  and  an  eclipse,  with  a  terrible  thunder ;  and 
before  the  rain,  there  came  flying  over  the  battles  a  great  number  of  crows  for  fear 
of  the  tempest  coming.  Then  anon  the  air  began  to  wax  clear,  and  the  sun  to  shine 
&ir  and  bright,  the  which  was  right  in  the  Frenchmen's  cyen,  and  on  the  Euglish- 
I8en'8  back-  When  the  Genoese  were  assembled  together,  and  began  to  approach, 
^  made  a  great  leap  and  cry,  to  abash  the  Englishmen ;  but  they  stood  still,  and 
**ined  not  for  all  that  Then  the  Genoese  again  the  second  time  made  another  leap 
^Bdafell  cry,  and  stepped  forward  a  little ;  and  the  Englishmen  removed  not  one 
^  Thirdly  again,  they  leaped  and  cried,  and  went  ibrth  till  they  came  within 
■bot;  then  they  shot  fiercely  with  their  cross-bows.  Then  the  English  archers 
*^ped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly  their  arrows  so  wholly  and  thick  that  it  seemed 
■Jow.  When  the  (Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  through  heads  and  arms  and 
^"^t^,  many  of  them  cast  down  their  cross-bows,  and  did  cut  their  strings,  and  re- 
^^"^  discomfited.  When  the  French  king  saw  them  flee  away,  he  said, '  Slay  these 
''Kab,  for  they  shall  let  and  trouble  us  without  reason.'  Then  ye  should  have  seen 
^men^t-armsdash  in  among  them,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  ever  still 
tbe  EogUshmen  shot  whereas  they  saw  the  thickest  press ;  the  sharp  arrows  ran  into 
^  men-at-arms  and  into  their  horses ;  and  many  fell  horse  and  men  among  the 
"***oe8e;  and  when  they  were  down,  they  could  not  relieve  again ;  the  press  was  so 
*bick  that  one  overthrew  another.  And  also,  among  the  Englishmen,  there  wer« 
•^rtain  rascals  that  went  on  foot  with  great  knives,  and  they  went  in  among  the  mon- 
•t-arms,  and  murdered  many  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  earls,  barons,  knights, 
•^  squires,  whereof  the  King  of  England  was  after  displeased,  for  he  had  rather 
*eyhad  been  taken  prisoners. 

Contemporary  with  Lord  Bemers  was  John  Bellekden,  archdeacon  of 
Moray,  a  &vorite  of  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  lords  of 
■^wn  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Besides  writing  a  topography  of  Scot- 
™d^  epistles  to  James  the  Fifth,  and  some  poems,  Bellenden  translated,  by 
^r  of  the  king,  Hector  Boece's  History  of  Scotland,  and  also  the  first  five 
wobofLivy.  The  translation  of  Boece  was  published  in  1536,  and  oon- 
•wtutea  the  earliest  existing  specimen  of  Scottish  Uterary  prose.    It  is,  how- 
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ever,  rather  a  free  translation,  and  additions  to  the  ori^nal  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  translator.  Another  translation  of  Boece's  Uistorj'  was  pub- 
lished some  years  after  in  England  by  llolinshed,  an  English  chroniclor  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  source  whence  Shakspeare  derived  the 
historical  materials  of  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  As  the  language  of  Bellen- 
den's  translation  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  as  llohnshed's  is  easily  accessi- 
ble, we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  introduce  any  extract  from  the  for- 
mer work. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  of  this  age  Sir  John  Cheke  holds  a  very 
conspicuous  place.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  h\e 
of  Wight,  and  was  born  at  Cambridge  on  the  sixteenth  of  June  1514.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  ho  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  such 
was  his  ])roticiency  in  the  Greek  language  and  literature  that  immediately 
after  he  had  taken  his  de<jrees  he  was  chosen  Greek  lecturer  of  the  university. 
In  1540,  when  Henry  the  Eighth  founded  the  Greek  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, Cheke  was  chosen  the  lirst  professor,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
university  orator.  In  1544,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  prince  Edward,  and 
upon  the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the  crown,  he  obtained  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  marks,  and  by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandamus,  was  elevated 
provost  of  King's  College.  In  1550,  he  was  raised  to  the  i>osition  of  cliief 
gentleman  of  the  king's  pri\'}'  chamber,  and  in  the  following  year  his  majt^ty 
conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  With  a  celerity  almost 
unparalleled  he  passed  from  gentleman  of  the  king's  pri\'y  chamber,  to  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  thence  to  the  clerkship  of  the  coun- 
cil, immediately  after  which  he  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and 
privy-counsellor. 

At  the  ])cri()d  of  King  Edward's  death,  Sir  John  Chcke's  cup  of  prosperity 
was  full,  but  having  acted  as  secretary  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  council, 
he  wa%  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  committed  to  the  Tower.     In  1554, 
however,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  soon  after  left  England  for  the  con- 
tinent    He   travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  but  on   his  arrival  at 
Stnisburgh,  in  Germany,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  Greek 
for  a  subsistence.     In  1556,  he  was  insidiously  drawn  to  Brussels,  and  by 
order  of  King  Philip,  Mary's  consort,  api>rehended,  sent  to  England,  and 
again  committed  to  the  Tower.   The  dreadful  alternative  was  now  presented- 
to  him  by  Cardinal  Pole,  *  either  to  comply  or  burn ;'  and  in  a  moment  or 
weakness  he  renounced  Prote^stantism,  and  was  received  into  the  bosom  o£" 
the  Romish  church,     llie  grief,  remorse,  and  shame,  however,  which  im — 
mediately  followed,  hastened  his  end,  and  he,  accordingly,  died  soon  after,  o 
the  thirteenth  of  Se))tember,  1557,  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 

Sir  John  Cheke  was  chi(»flv  distinijuished  for  the  exertions  he  made 
introduce  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  into  Englanci- 
Having  dictated  to  his  pupils  an  improved  method  for  pronouncing  Greek 
words,  he  was  violently  assailed  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  then  Chancellor  of 
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Cambridge  university  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  fulminations  of  that  severe 
prelate,  the  system  of  Cheke  prevailed,  and  prevails  even  to  the  present 
day.  At  his  death  he  left  several  works  in  manuscript,  among  which  was  a 
Translation  of  the  Gospel  by  St,  Matthew^  the  design  of  which  was  to 
exempHfy  a  plan  that  he  had  conceived  of  reforming  the  English  language 
by  eradicating  all  words  except  those  derived  from  Saxon  roots. 

Cheke's  only  original  work  in  English  is  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
Tkt  Hurt  of  Sedition,  how  grievous  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth^  the  design  of 
the  writer  being  to  admonish  the  people  who  had  risen  under  Ket  the  tanner. 
From  this  pamphlet  wo  select  the  following  specimen  : — 

REMONSTRANCE  WITH  LEVELLERS. 

Te  pretend  to  a  commonwealth.  How  amend  ye  it  by  killing  of  gentlemen,  by 
ipolling  of  gentlemen,  by  imprisoning  of  gentlemen  ?  A  marvellous  tanned  ^  common- 
wealth. Why  should  ye  hate  them  for  their  riches,  or  for  their  rule  ]  Rule,  they 
BCTer  took  so  much  in  hand  as  ye  do  now.  They  never  resisted  the  king,  never 
withstood  his  council,  be  faithful  at  this  day,  when  ye  be  faithless,  not  only  to  the 
king,  whose  subjects  ye  be,  but  also  to  your  lords,  whose  tenants  ye  be.  Is  this  your 
tnte  duty— in  8ome  of  homage,  in  most  of  fealty,  in  all  of  allegiance — to  leave 
yottr  duties,  go  back  from  your  promises,  fall  from  your  faith,  and  contrary  to  law 
*wl  truth,  to  make  unlawful  assemblies,  ungodly  companies,  wicked  and  detestable 
^'opB;  to  disobey  your  betters,  and  to  obey  your  tanners,  to  change  your  obedience 
frwn  a  king  to  a  Ket.  to  submit  yourselves  to  traitors,  and  break  your  faith  to  your 
*ntt  king  and  lords  i    *        *        * 

If  riches  offend  von,  because  ve  would  have  the  like,  then  think  that  to  be  no 
*wnnionwealth,  but  envy  to  the  commonwealth.  Envy  it  is  to  appair^  another  man's 
•^Ute,  without  the  amendment  of  your  own ;  and  to  have  no  gentlemen,  because  ye 
w  none  yourselves,  is  to  bring  down  an  estate,  and  to  mend  none.  Would  ye  have 
•11  alike  rich  'I  That  is  the  overthrow  of  all  labour,  and  utter  decay  of  work  in  this 
'^Im.  For,  who  will  labour  more,  if  when  he  halh  gotten  more  the  idle  shall  by 
I'ut  without  right,  take  what  him  list  from  him  under  pretence  of  equality  with 
Dim  }  This  is  the  bringing  in  of  idleness,  which  destroyeth  the  commonwealth,  and 
^  the  amendment  of  labour,  which  niuintaineth  the  commonwealth.  If  there 
•w>iildhe  such  equality,  then  ye  take  all  hope  away  from  yours,  to  conw  to  any 
better  estate  than  you  now  leave  them.  And  as  many  mean  men's  children  come 
***stly  up,  and  are  great  succour  to  all  their  stock,  so  should  none  be  hereafter 
"^pen  by  you.  But  because  you  seek  equality,  whereby  all  cannot  be  rich,  ye 
*onld  that  be  like,  whereby  every  man  should  be  poor.  And  think.  besi<ie,  that 
^^'^  and  inheritance  be  God's  providence,  and  given  to  whom  of  his  wisdom  ho 
^«th  good. 

^  the  period  at  present  under  consideration,  we  have  still  to  notice 
^tnas  Wilson  and  Roger  Ascham. 

y^  the  time  of  Wilson's  birth,  of  his  birth-place,  of  his  family,  and  of 
^  early  education,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  That  his  scholarship  must 
^^'^  been  respectable  is  evident ;  for  he  not  only  became  a  fellow  of  King's 
^"^  Cambridge,  but  soon  after  rose  to  the  Deanery  of  Durham,  and  to 
|*^ous  st^te  employments  under  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1581,  well  advanced 
"*yean. 

*  Alluding  to  the  profession  of  the  ringleader.  >  Impair. 
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Wilson,  aocording  to  Buraet,  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  write 
the  English  language.  He  published,  in  1553,  a  System  of  Rhetoric 
JjOffic,  in  which  the  principles  of  eloquence  and  composition  are  laid  c 
with  considerable  abitity.  He  strenuously  advocates,  in  this  treatise, 
plicity  of  language,  and  condemns  those  writers  who  disturb  the  na 
arrangement  of  their  words,  and  reject  familiar  and  appropriate  ph: 
for  the  sake  of  others  more  refined  and  curious.  The  effect  which  the 
licataon  of  this  work  produced  was  very  remarkable ;  for  his  doctrines 
considered  by  the  Church  so  great  and  dangerous  an  innovation,  that,  i 
a  visit  to  Rome,  he  was  cast  into  prison  as  a  heretic.  Among  other  : 
styles  censured  by  Wilson,  is  that  of  aUiteration,  in  illustration  of  whicl 
gives  the  following  caricatured  example: — 'Pitiful  poverty  prayeth  f( 
penny,  but  puffed  presumption  passeth  not  a  point,  pampering  his  pau 
with  pestilent  pleasure,  procuring  his  passport  to  post  it  to  hell-pit,  then 
be  punished  with  pains  perpetual.'  The  following  passages  from  his  An 
Rhetoric  contain  much  good  sense : — 

SIMPLICITY  OF  STYLE  RECOMMENDED. 

Among  other  lessons,  this  should  first  l)e  learned,  that  we  never  affect  anystr 
inkhom  terms,  but  to  speak  as  is  commonly  received ;  neither  seeking  to  be 
fine,  nor  yet  living  over  careless ;  using  our  speech  as  most  men  do,  and  ord< 
cor  wits  as  the  fewest  have  doen.  Some  seek  so  far  for  outlandish  English,  that 
forget  altogether  their  mother's  language.  And  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of 
mothers  were  alive,  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what  they  say,  and  yet  these  fine 
lish  clerks  will  say  they  speak  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should  charge  1 
with  counterfeiting  the  king's  English.  Some  far  joumied  gentlemen,  at  their  n 
home,  like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  wiU  ponder  their  talk 
over-sea  language.  He  that  comcth  lately  out  of  France  will  talk  French  En^ 
and  never  blush  at  the  matter.  Another  chops  in  with  English  Italianated,  aiM 
plieth  the  Italian  phrase  to  one  English,  speaking;  the  which  is,  as  if  an  or 
that  professeth  to  utter  his  mind  in  plain  Latin  would  needs  speak  poetry,  anc 
fetched  colours  of  strange  antiquity.  The  lawyer  will  store  his  stomach  witl 
prating  of  pedlars.  The  auditor  in  making  his  account  and  reckoning,  come 
with  stse  sould,  el  caier  dejtere,  for  65.  and  id.  The  fine  courtier  will  talk  nothing 
Chaucer.  The  mystical  wise  men,  and  poetical  clerks,  will  speak  nothing  but  q 
proverbs  and  blind  allegories ;  deh'ghting  much  in  their  own  darkness,  espe< 
when  none  can  tell  what  they  do  say.  The  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical, 
smells  but  of  learning  (such  fellows  as  have  seen  learned  men  in  their  days),  w 
Latin  their  tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talk,  and  think  a 
they  speak  by  some  revelation.  I  know  them,  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  w 
upon  dark  words ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhorn  term  by  the  tail,  him  they  c 
to  be  a  fine  Englishman  and  a  good  rhetorician. 

MORAL  AIM  OF  POETRY. 

The  saying  of  poets,  and  all  their  fables,  are  not  to  be  foi^tten.  For  by 
we  may  talk  at  large,  and  win  men  by  persuasion,  if  we  declare  beforehand, 
these  tales  were  not  feigned  of  such  wise  men  without  cause,  neither  yet  conti 
until  this  time  and  kept  in  memory,  without  good  consideration ;  and  thereupo 
dare  the  true  meaning  of  all  such  writing.  For  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  on< 
among  all  the  poets,  but  under  the  same  is  comprehended  something  that  perta 
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other  to  the  amendment  of  manners,  to  the  knoT^ledge  of  troth,  to  the  setting  forth 
nature's  work,  or  else  to  the  understanding  of  some  notable  thing  doen.    For  what 
other  is  the  painAil  travail  of  Ulysses,  described  so  largely  by  Homer,  but  a  lively 
^ctare  of  man's  misery  in  this  life  1    And  as  Plutarch  saith,  and  likewise  Basilius 
liagims,  in  the  Iliads  are  described  strength  and  valiantness  of  body :  in  Odcssea  is 
Mt  forth  a  lively  pattern  of  the  mind.    The  poets  are  wise  men,  and  wished  in  heart 
the  redress  of  things ;  the  which  when  for  fear  they  durst  not  openly  rebuke,  they 
did  in  colours  paint  them  out,  and  told  men  by  shadows  what  they  should  do  in  good 
wtbe :  or  else,  because  the  wicked  were  unworthy  to  hear  the  troth,  they  spake  so 
that  none  might  understand  but  those  unto  whom  they  please  to  utter  their  mean- 
ing, and  knew  them  to  be  of  honest  conversation. 

BooER  AscHAM  was  a  still  more  distinguished  and  instructive  writer  than 
Thomas  Wilson.  Ascham  was  bom  at  Kirkby-Wiske,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1 51 5. 
As  his  parents  were  poor,  and  as  he  early  discovered  more  than  an  ordinary 
■hare  of  genius,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield, 
t&d  there  educated  in  company  with  that  noble  knight^s  two  sons.  As 
young  Ascham  evinced  great  taste  for  tlie  learned  languages.  Sir  Anthony 
ient  him,  in  1530,  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  his  assiduity 
•nd  application  eventually  secured  for  him  the  intimate  friendship  of  all  the 
ttlebrated  scholars  of  that  college.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  such  was  then  his  scholarship  that  within 
I  month  after,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  fellows  of  his  college.  These 
loiwre  incited  him  to  a  still  greater  and  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  his 
"Mies ;  and  in  the  Greek  language  his  attainments  soon  became  such  that 
I»  read  it  pubUcly,  in  his  college,  with  universal  applause.  In  the  twenty- 
fat  yeir  of  his  age  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  and  soon  after  appointed, 
^  the  university,  teacher  of  Greek,  with  a  liberal  salary.  In  order  to  relax 
Idi  mmd  after  so  severe  a  course  of  study,  he  now  composed  Toxophilus,  or 
«  Tmtise  on  Archery,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king.  His  majesty  being 
Fkned  with  the  performance,  settled  a  pension  upon  the  author,  and  em- 
{feyed  him  to  teach  the  young  prince  Edward,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth 
writing — an  art  in  which  he  particularly  excelled. 

In  1548,  Ascham  became  the  instructor  of  Elizabeth  in  the  learned  lan- 
pugea,  and  filled  that  situation  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he 
•Btanedto  Cambridge  and  resumed  his  position  of  public  orator,  with  a  pen- 
■oaftom  the  young  king  Edward.  In  1550  he  was  appointed  to  attend 
Sr  Bichard  Morysine  in  his  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth ; 
•nd  while  in  Germany,  where  he  remained  three  years,  he  wrote  his  Dis- 
^wne  on  the  affairs  of  that  country,  which  introduced  him  to  all  the  men 
<>f  letters  of  the  German  court  From  Germany  he  was  recalled  to  become 
I*^  secretary  to  king  Edward — a  post  which  he  held  under  queen  Mary 
*^  and  to  which  he  passed  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  A  discussion 
1^660  several  of  the  eminent  members  of  Elizabeth^s  court,  on  the  differ- 
^  modes  of  education  then  practiced,  gave  rise  to  his  treatise  on  that  sub 
J^ct— «  work  still  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  best  judges  of  the  art  of 
""frttcdon.    Ascham  died  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1 568,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
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year  of  his  age,  universally  lamented ;  especially  by  queen  Elizabeth,  ^ 
did  his  memory  the  honor  to  remark  that  *  she  would  rather  have  given, 
thousand  i)ounds  than  to  have  lost  him.' 

Ascham  was  the  earliest  writer  on  education  in  the  English  language, 
his  writings  themselves  not  only  furnish  an  improved  example  of  style, 
abound  also  in  sound  sense  and  excellent  instructions.  The  Schoolmas 
which  was  pubUshed  by  his  widow  after  his  death,  cbntains,  besides  the  ( 
rect  views  of  education  already  alluded  to,  what  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledg 
to  be  *  perhaps  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given  for  the  study  of  langi 
ges.'  From  this  deeply  interesting  work  we  extract  the  two  following  pj 
sages,  to  which  we  shall  add  The  Qualifications  of  a' Historian^  from  i 
Discourse  on  the  Affairs  of  Oermany, 

THE  CHOICE   OF  A  TUTOR. 

It  is  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  bad,  and  that  among  very  wise  men,  to  fi 
ont  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse,  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  childreD. 
the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  200  crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  ol 
the  other  200  shillings.  God.  that  sctteth  in  heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  see 
and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should ;  for  he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  i 
well-ordered  horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children. 

One  example,  whether  love  or  fear  doth  work  more  in  a  child  for  virtue  and  lei 
ing,  I  will  gladly  report ;  which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and  followed  tp 
more  protit.  Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I  came  to  Broadgate,  in  Leicestersl: 
to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceedingly  m 
beholden.  Her  parents,  the  duke  and  the  duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gei 
men  and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  her  chamber  n 
ing  Pho(3don  Platonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight,  as  some  gentlei 
would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Bocace.  After  salutation  and  duty  done  with  someo* 
talk,  I  asked  her,  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park  1  Smiling,  she 
gwered  me,  '  I  wiss,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure 
I  find  in  Plato.  Alas!  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant.'  *. 
how  came  you,  madam,'  quoth  I,  *  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure  1  And  f 
did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few  men,  have 
taincd  thereunto  V  *  I  will  tell  you,'  quoth  she,  '  and  tell  you  a  truth  which, 
chance,  ye  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave  m 
that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster, 
when  I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence, 
stand,  or  go.  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing 
thing  else.  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  ever 
perfectly  as  God  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  thr 
ened,  yea.  presently,  sometime^with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  wl 
I  will  not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them,  so  without  measure  misordered,  th 
think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer ;  who  teacheth 
so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  all 
time  nothing,  while  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  w 
ing,  because,  whatever  I  do  else,  but  leaniing,  is  full  of  grief  trouble,  fear,  and  w 
misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  has  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  briUj 
daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and  more,  that,  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures,  in 
deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  mo.' 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  LEARNING  MORE  THAN  ONE  LANGUAGE. 

I  have  been  a  looker  on  in  the  cockpit  of  learning  these  many  years ;  and  one 
cock  only  have  I  known,  which,  with  one  wing,  even  at  this  day,  doth  pass  all  other, 
in  mine  opinion,  that  ever  I  saw  in  England  though  they  had  two  wings.  Yet  never- 
theless, to  fly  well  with  one  wing,  to  run  fast  with  one  leg,  are  masteries,  much  to  be 
marvelled  at  than  snre  examples,  safely  to  be  followed.  A  bishop  that  now  liveth, 
a  good  man,  whose  judgment  in  religion  I  better  like,  than  his  opinion  in  perfectness 
in  other  learning,  said  once  unto  me ;  '  We  have  no  need  now  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
when  all  things  be  translated  into  Latin.'  But  the  good  man  understood  not,  that 
even  the  best  translation,  is  for  mere  necessity  but  an  evil  imped  wing  to  fly  withal, 
or  a  heavy  stomp  leg  of  wood  to  go  withal.  Such,  the  higher  they  fly,  the  sooner 
they  falter  and  fiul :  the  faster  they  run  the  ofter  they  stumble  and  sorer  the  fall 
Such  as  will  needs  so  fly,  may  fly  at  a  pyc,  and  catch  a  daw :  and  such  runners,  as 
commonly  they,  shove  and  shoulder,  to  stand  foremost,  yet  in  the  end  they  come 
behind  others,  and  deserve  but  the  hopshakles,  if  the  masters  of  the  game  be  right 
lodgers. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  HISTORIAN. 

When  you  and  I  read  Livy  together  (if  you  do  remember),  after  some  reasoning 

^  coDclnded  both  what  was  in  our  opinion  to  be  looked  for  at  his  hand,  that  would 

iveD  and  advisedly  write  an  history.    First  point  was,  to  write  nothing  false ;  next, 

to  be  bold  to  say  any  truth :  whereby  is  avoided  two  great  faults — flattery  and 

liitred.    For  which  two  points,  Caesar  is  read  to  his  great  praise ;  and  Jovius  the 

Itilian  to  his  Just  reproach.    Then  to  mark  diligently  the  causes,  counsels,  acts,  and 

fanes,  in  all  great  attempts :  and  in  causes,  what  is  just  or  unjust ;  in  counsels, 

vhit  IS  purposed  wisely  or  rashly ;  in  acts,  what  is  done  courageously  or  faintly ; 

tnd  of  every  issue,  to  note  some  general  lesson  of  wisdom  and  weariness  for  like 

mtten  in  time  to  come,  wherein  Polybius  in  Greek,  and  Philip  Comines  in  French, 

kife  done  the  duties  of  wise  and  worthy  writers.    Diligence  also  must  be  used  in 

^Mping  truly  the  order  of  time,  and  describing  lively  both  the  site  of  places  and 

tttoie  of  persons,  not  only  for  the  outward  shape  of  the  body,  but  also  for  the  in- 

Wd  disposition  of  the  mind,  as  Thucydides  doth  in  many  places  very  trimly ;  and 

Homer  everywhere,  and  that  always  most  excellently ;  which  observation  is  chiefly 

to  be  marked  in  him.    And  our  Chaucer  doth  the  same,  very  praiseworthy:  mark 

^  wen,  and  confer  him  with  any  other  that  writeth  in  our  time  in  their  proudest 

t<i0CQe,  whosoever  list.    The  style  must  be  always  plain  and  open ;  yet  sometime 

^1^^  and  lower,  as  matters  do  rise  and  fall.    For  if  proper  and  natural  words,  in 

'"^Joined  sentences,  do  lively  express  the  matter,  be  it  troublesome,  quiet,  angry, 

orpleuant,  a  man  shall  think  not  to  be  reading,  but  present  in  doing  of  the  same. 

^  herein  Livy  of  all  other  in  any  tongue,  by  mine  opinion,  carrieth  away  the 

mfae. 

After  the  publication  of  Ascham^s  work,  it  became  more  usual  for  learned 
iiMn  to  oompoee  in  English,  especially  when  they  aimed  to  influence  public 
<finkni;  English  literature  fiom  that  period  therefore,  assumes  anew  aspect 


tnimt  tilt  §tnn\^. 


THE  AGE  OF  ELIZASETH — ^TOHlf  HARRINGTON — ^THOMAS  SACKVILLE — ^SIR  FHILIF  8ID- 
HBY — SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH — NICHOLAS  BRETON — ^HENRY  CONSTABLE — JOSHUi 
SYLVESTER — ^RICHARD  BARNFIELD — EDMUND  SFENSER. 

Tj^TTE  liave  thus  brought  the  history  of  English  literature  down  to  the 
*  ▼  period  at  which  its  infency  may  be  said  to  cease,  and  its  manhood 
to  oommence.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  sensibly 
efifected  by  a  variety  of  influences,  which,  for  one  or  two  ages  before,  had 
opefated  powerfully  in  extending  the  intellect  of  all  the  different  nations  of 
Europe.  The  study  of  classical  literature,  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
tad  the  freedom  of  religious  discussion,  had  everywhere  given  activity  and 
itrength  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  immediate  effect  of  these  circumstances 
upon  English  literature,  were,  the  enriching  of  the  language  by  a  great 
▼Hriety  of  words  from  the  classic  tongues,  the  establishing  of  better  models 
of  thought  and  style,  and  the  allowing  of  greater  freedom  to  the  fancy  and 
poireB  of  observation  in  the  exercise  of  literary  efforts.  Not  only  the  Greek 
•Dd  Roman  writers,  but  those  also  of  modem  Italy  and  France,  where  letters 
^  experienced  an  earlier  revival,  were  now  freely  translated  into  English, 
•**d  being,  through  the  press,  extensively  diffused,  served  to  excite  a  taste 
^  elegant  reading  in  the  lower  order  of  society,  where  the  genial  influence 
^literature  had  never  before  been  felt  The  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures 
''^  the  vernacular  tongue,  while  it  greatly  affected  the  language  and  ideas  of 
**^  people,  was  also  of  no  small  advantage  in  giving  a  new  direction  to  the 
*«ooghtB  of  literary  men,  to  whom  these  antique  Oriental  compositions  pre- 
"^v^  numberless  incidents,  images,  and  sentiments,  unknown  before,  and 
^  the  richest  and  most  interesting  kind. 

Among  other  circumstances  favorable  to  the  literature  of  this  period, 
^^t  be  named  the  encouragement  given  to  it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was, 
^^^if^%  a  very  accomplished  scholar,  addicted  to  poetical  composition,  and 
"■d  the  art  of  filling  her  court  with  men  qualified  to  shine  in  almost  any 
^•P^rtment  of  intellectual  exertion.  Her  successors,  James  and  Charles, 
^'^^bled  her  in  some  of  these  respects,  and  during  their  reigns,  the  impulse 
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wliicb  tiho  had  given  to  litoiaturc  was  rather  increased  tlian  retarded.    Tk 
was,  indeed,  floincthing  in  the  policy,  as  well  as  in  the  personal  character  c 


all  these  sovereigns,  which  proved  favorable  to  literature.     The  study  ofth  ~  le 
Belles  Lettrca  was,  in  some  nicfLsure,  identitied  with  the  courtly  and  arl        b- 
trary  principles  of  the  time ;  not,  perhai)s,  so  much  from  any  enlighteoczimid 
spirit  in  those  wlio  sup|>orted  such  princij)los,  as  from  a  desire  to  oppose  tl  _  .  Je 
Puritans,  and  othiT  malcontcnU,  whose  religious  doctrines  taught  them 
despise  some  dei^artmonts  of  elegant  Uterature,  and  utterly  to  oondei 
others.     The  drama,  for  iiustancc,  doubtless  owed  the  encouragement  whi< 
it  received  under  Elizabeth  and  lier  successors,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
spirit  of  hostiUty  to  the  *  ]*uritans,'  who  justly  repudiated  it  for  its  immi 
rality.     We  must,  at  the  same  time,  allow  much  to  the  influence  whid^^ 
such  a  court  its  that  of  England  during  these  three  reigns,  was  calculat^^^^ 
to  have  upon  men  of  literary  tendencies.     Almost  all  the  poets,  and 
of  the  prose  writers,  were  either  courtiers  themselves,  or  were  under  the  ii 
mediate  protection  of  courtiers,  and  were  constantly  experiendng  the  smil 
and  occasionally  the  sohd  benefactions  of  royalty.     Whatever  was  refine^^  ^^ 
or  gay,  or  sentimental,  at  that  time  in  England,  came  with  its  full  inflniHL  m    cc 
UiX)n  literatiu"e. 

TJie  works  brought  forth  under  such  circumstances  have  been  very  aptEl-^3 
compared,  by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  the  productioi^c  *** 
of  a  soil  for  the  first  time  broken  up,  '  whore  all  indigenous  plants  spriii  ^"^ 
up  at  once  witli  a  rank  and  irrepressible  fertility,  and  display  whatever  '  ^ 
peculiar  and  oxccUout  in  their  nature  on  a  scale  the  most  oonspicuous  tiir  ^"" 
magniiicent.'  The  ability  to  write  having  been,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
ated,  the  whole  world  of  character,  imagery,  and  sentiment,  as  well  m 
information  and  philosophy,  lay  ready  for  the  use  of  thoso  who 
the  gift,  and  was  approjiriated  accordingly.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  was  less  rule  of  art  than  opulence  of  materials,  the  productions  ^  ^ 
these  v^Titei's  are  oAon  deficient  in  taste,  and  contain  much  that  is  total^C  Qj 
irrelevant  to  their  purpose.  To  pursue  the  simile  jast  quoted,  the  crops 
not  so  clean  as  if  they  had  been  roared  under  systematic  cultivation. 
this  account,  the  refined  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century  condemned 
of  the  productions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  to  oblivion,  and  iU—  ^ 
only  lately  that  they  have  once  more  obtained  their  deserved  reputation. 

After  every  projwr  deduction  has  been  made,  enough  remains  to  fix  t-!^o 
era  as  *  by  far  the  mightiest  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  or  indo  ^^ 
of  human  intellect  an<l  capacity.'  *  There  never  was  any  thing  elsewh^^^* 
hke  the  sixty  or  seventy  yeare  that  elapsed  from  the  middle  of  Elizabetfc*  * 
reign  to  the  jK-riod  of  the  Restoration.  In  point  of  real  force  and 
nality  of  genias,  neither  the  age  of  Periclos,  nor  that  of  Augustus,  nor 
age  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  nor  that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  can  at  all  com^ 
with  it.  In  that  short  period,  we  find  the  names  of  most  of  the  gr^^ 
men  that  England  has  ever  produced — the  names  of  Shakspeare,  and  8p9^ 

*  Henry  Keale. 
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'9  and  BaooD,  and  Sidney,  and  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and  Borrow,  and 
Ral^li,  and  Napier,  and  a  host  of  others — men,  all  of  them  not  merely 
of  great  talents  and  aooomplishments,  but  of  vast  compass  jid  reach  of 
ondentanding,  and  of  minds  truly  creative  and  original ;  not  perfecting  art 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the  justness  of 
their  reasonings,  bat  making  vast  and  substantia]  additions  to  the  materials 
upon  which  taste  and  reason  must,  hereafter  be  employed,  and  enlarging,  to 
ftQ  incredible  and  nnparalleled  extent,  both  the  stores  and  the  resources  of 
the  human  &caltieB.  This  important  period  of  £nglish  Hterature  com- 
meiiceB  about  1575,  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  in  1649 ; 
and  in  our  examination  of  the  authors  which  it  produced,  we  shall  first 
Dotiee  the  miaoellaneous  poets,  then  the  dramatic,  and  afterward  the  wri- 
WiB  m  proae.    Queen  Elizabeth  herself  first  demands  our  attention. 

BuzABXTH  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  ihe  Eighth  and  of  Anne  Bole3m, 
his  leoond  wife.    She  was  bom  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1533,  and 
wae  oomnntted  by  her  mother,  just  before  that  unfortunate  princess  was 
csecnted,  to  the  care  of  Doctor  Parker,  a  strenuous  fi^end  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,  and  subsequently  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Doctor  Parker  having 
the  ezdusive  supervision  of  Elizabeth's  education  for  a  number  of  years, 
waa  careful  to  have  her  instructed  in  the  prindples  of  the  Protestant  &ith, 
9tkA  by  this  means  he  thoroughly  prepared  her  for  ihe  important  and  decisive 
stand  which  she  took  in  fevor  of  Protestantism,  as  soon  as  she  became 
HQ^on*    At  the  time  of  her  other's  death,  she  had  just  attained  the  four> 
teeuth  year  of  her  age,  and  her  letters  at  that  early  period  of  life,  both  in 
ftigfah  and  Italian,  were  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.    During  the 
snlire  leign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Maiy, 
die  devoted  her  exclusive  attention  to  study ;  and  such  was  the  wonderful 
frcalitj  with  which  she  acquired  knowledge,  that  before  she  reached  her  sev- 
enteenth year  she  had  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  the 
^^Mk,  the  French,  and  the  Italian  languages,  and  was  not  unacquamted 
witii  other  European  tongues.    Nor  did  she  confine  herself  merely  to  the 
faiowledge  of  languages,  but  cultivated  philosophy,  rhetoric,  history,  divin- 
^Xj  music  and  poetry  also,  and,  indeed,  every  thing  that  would  have  a  ten- 
•^ncy  to  improve  and  adorn  her  mind.    Her  studies  were,  however,  for  a 
**icrt  time  interrupted ;  for  being  suspected  by  Mary  of  favoring  the  pre- 
***ttion8  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  crown,  she  was  apprehended  on  the 
^'^'^enth  of  March,  1554,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.    After  a  tedious 
^^'^"ifinement^  she  was  eventually,  through  the  direct  agency  of  king  Philip, 
°^^B  consort,  released ;  and  the  rest  of  her  time  was  passed  in  the  retire- 
^"^^t  of  a  private  personage  until  the  death  of  Mary,  when  she  succeeded 
to  an  undispiited  crown,  on  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1558.    Her  reign 
^•»  one  of  unparalleled  brilliancy,  and  terminated  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
■■*di,  1608,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 
^  poetiy  of  Elizabeth,  though  not  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  is  such  as 

E 
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to  entitle  it  to  a  passing  notice.    It  consists  chiefly  of  brief  and  nnpTcmo^i 
tated  efiusions,  of  which  the  following  stanzas  afford  a  fiiir  sample : — 

VERSES  ON  HER  OWN  FEELINGS. 

I  grieve,  and  dare  not  show  my  discontent, 
I  love, and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  bate; 
I  do,  yet  dare  not  say  I  ever  meant, 
I  seem  stark  mute,  but  inwardly  do  prate : 

I  am,  and  not,  I  freeze,  and  yet  am  bnm'd, 

Since  fh>m  myself  my  other  self  I  tom'd. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 

Follows  me  flying,  flies  when  I  pursue  it; 

Stands  and  lies  by  me,  does  what  I  have  done, 

This  too  fkmiliar  care  does  make  me  rue  it 
No  means  I  find  to  rid  him  from  my  breast, 
Till  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  suppressed. 

Some  gentler  passions  slide  into  my  ndnd, 

For  I  am  soft  and  made  of  melting  snow ; 

Or  be  more  cruel.  Love,  and  so  be  kind, 

Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low, 

Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content, 
Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'er  meant 

John  Harrington,  the  first  English  poet  after  queen  Elizabeth,  was  l>oni 
in  1534,  but  at  what  place  is  unknown.  Few  incidents  of  the  histoiy  oF  ^ 
Hfe  have  been  preserved,  &rther  than  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tc^^v^ 
by  queen  Mary  for  holding  correspondence  with  Elizabeth,  and  that  tb6 
latter,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  rewarded  him  with  manyfiivxyra. 
He  died  in  1582,  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  The  following  brief  spedmeti  of 
Harrington's  poetry  sufficiently  shows  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  tfl"^ 
and  refined  feelings : — 

SONNET  ON  ISABELLA  MARKHAM. 

Whence  comes  my  love  t    Oh  heart,  disclose; 
It  was  fh>m  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rose. 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  mby's  praise. 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  blaze : 
Whence  comes  my  woe,  as  freely  own ; 
Ah  me!  'twas  fVom  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind, 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind, 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  love's  desire, 
And  seems  to  say  'tis  Cupid's  fire; 
Yet  all  so  ftiir  but  speak  my  moan, 
Sith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 

Why  thus,  my  love,  so  kind  bespeak 
Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing  cheek- 
Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain ; 
Oh  Venus,  take  thy  gifts  again  I 
Make  not  so  fkir  to  cause  our  moan, 
Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 
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mong  the  English  misoellaneous  poets  of  tJio  age  of  Elizabeth,  who 
ided  Spenser,  Sackville  unquestionably  holds  the  first  rank. 

aoMAs  Sackville  was  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  at  Buck- 
t,  Sussex,  in  1536.  Having  prepared  for  college  at  Eton  school,  he  en- 
I  the  university  of  Oxford,  but  sometime  after  removed  to  Cambridge, 
re  he  remained  until  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  From  Cam- 
^e  he  passed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  and  proceeded  so  fjEur  in  the 
V  of  the  law  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar ;  not,  however,  with  the  view  of 
ticing  the  legal  profession,  but  merely  to  prepare  himself  the  more  ef- 
ally  to  serve  his  country  in  parliament,  into  which  he  entered  toward 
ilose  of  the  reign  of  Mary. 

ickville  had  acquired,  while  at  the  university,  the  reputation  of  a  good 
;  and  in  1657,  he  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  series  of  poems  under 
itle  of  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates^  the  object  of  which  was  to  exhibit  the 
?r  of  eminently  bad  men  who  had  come  to  an  unhappy  end.  Of  this 
Q  he  executed  htUo  more  than  the  Induction^  or  introduction,  which  was 
ediately  published,  and  received  with  unbounded  applause.  In  1561, 
ided  Thomas  Norton  in  the  composition  of  GorboduCy  the  first  regular 
^dy  produced  in  the  English  language.  This  performance  we  shall,  how- 
have  occasion  more  particularly  to  notice  under  the  department  of  dra- 
c  Uterature. 

aving,  in  this  way,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  reputation  of  being  ihpi 
poet  of  the  age,  Sackville  suddenly  abandoned  the  muses,  made  the  toiK 
ranee  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  England  assiuned  the  character  of 
itesman.  He  soon  became  a  great  fisivorite  with  queen  Elizabeth,  to 
m  he  was  distantly  related,  and  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
)T  the  title  of  Lord  Buckhurst.  In  1591,  he  was,  by  the  queen^s  special 
•j)08ition,  made  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  in  1598,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
idgh,  he  succeeded  to  the  treasury,  and  thus  became  the  queen's  recog- 
i  prime  minister.  After  the  death  of  Elizabeth  he  retained  the  office 
ird  high  treasurer  under  king  James,  and  was  created,  by  that  monarch, 
he  thirteenth  of  March,  1 604,  earl  of  Dorset  In  the  height  of  his  power 
influence,  Sackville  was  still  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  business,  and 
L"*  death,  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1608,  he  left  a  uni- 
al  regret  for  his  departure. 

1  *  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  Sackville,  like  Dante,  and  several  other 
&,  lays  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  the  infernal  regions,  whither  he  is  con- 
ted  under  the  guide  of  an  allegorical  personage  named  Sorrow.  It  was 
object  to  make  all  the  great  persons  of  English  history,  fi-om  the 
iquest  downwards,  pass  here  in  review,  and  each  tell  his  own  story  as  a 
Ding  to  existing  statesmen ;  but  other  duties  compelled  the  poet,  after 
W  written  the  *  Induction,'  and  a  legend  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
^gham,  to  leave  the  completion  of  the  work  to  the  inferior  hands  of 
dwyne  and  Ferrers.    The  part  of  this  poem  executed  by  SackviUe  fi^ 
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quently  exhibitB  a  sfarength  of  doBcriptioii,  and  a  power  of  drawing  aU< 
characters,  soaroely  inferior  to  Spenser.  From  this  poem  we  exti 
following  descriptions  of  its  various  allegorical  characters : — 

ALLEGORICAL  PEBSONAGES  m  THE  INFERNAL  BEGI0N6 

And  first,  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell, 
Sat  deep  Remorse  of  Conscience,  all  bespent 

With  tears ;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretdiednesS)  and,  cursing,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ever  thus  lament 

With  thoughtftil  care;  as  she  that,  all  in  vain, 

Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain. 

Her  eyes  unsteadfkst  rolling  here  and  there, 
WhM'd  on  eadi  place,  as  place  that  vengeance  brought^ 

So  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear. 
Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought  j 

With  dreadfhl  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky. 

Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next,  saw  we  Dread,  all  trembling  how  he  shook, 
With  foot  uncertain,  profibr'd  here  and  there ; 

Benumb'd  with  speech,  and  with  a  ghastly  look, 
Searched  every  place,  all  pale  and  dead  for  fear. 
His  cap  borne  up  with  staring  of  his  hair; 

'Stoin'd  and  amazed  at  his  own  shade  for  diead. 

And  (baring  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake. 
Sat  fell  Revenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  fbr  ire; 

Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take; 
Never  in  rest,  till  she  have  her  desire; 
But  ftets  within  so  far  forth  with  the  fire 

Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 

To  die  by  death,  or  'veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fen  Revenge,  with  bloody  feul  pretense. 
Had  show'd  herself,  as  next  in  order  set, 

With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence, 
Tin  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met; 
When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet, 

Rueing,  alas,  upon  the  wofol  plight 

Of  Misery,  that  next  appeared  in  nght : 

His  fece  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pin'd  away. 
And  eke  his  lumds  consumed  to  the  bone; 

But^  what  his  body  was,  I  can  not  say, 
For,  on  his  carcass  raiment  had  he  none, 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one; 

With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast^ 

HIb  chief  defense  against  the  winter's  blast : 

ffis  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree, 
Unless  sometime  some  crumbs  feU  to  his  share^ 
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Whidi  in  his  wallet  long,  Got  wot,  kept  he, 

As  oo  the  which  ftill  daintily  woold  he  fkrd; 

His  drink,  the  mnning  stream;  hiii  cup,  the  ban 
Of  Ills  palm  dosed;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold  groimd: 
To  this  poor  life  was  Biisery  y-bonnd. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld, 

With  tender  mth  on  him,  and  on  his  fears. 
In  thonghtftil  cares  forth  then  oar  pace  we  held; 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  Care,  still  bnuhing  np  the  briers; 
His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in 
With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  y-tanned  skin: 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  had  begun 

To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  oar  eyes, 
Bat  he  is  op,  and  to  his  work  y-nm; 

Bat  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise, 

And  with  fool  dark  neyer  so  much  disguise 
The  fkir  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while. 
Bat  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil 

By  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  Death, 

Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  yery  corpse,  saye  yielding  forth  a  breath, 

Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  on, 

Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown;  but  as  a  living  death. 
So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath : 
♦  ♦♦<!♦« 

And  next  in  order  sad,  Old  Age  we  found : 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind; 

With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assign'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwined 

His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knifo 

The  fleeting  course  of  fiut  declining  life. 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 

Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fkst. 
And  aH  for  nought,  his  wretched  mind  torment 

With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past 

And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste; 
Recounting  which,  bow  would  he  sob  and  shriek, 
And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek  1 

Crook-back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed;    • 
I  Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four; 

With  old  hune  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side ; 
His  scalp  an  piled,  and  he  with  eld  forelore. 
His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door; 

Fumbling,  and  drivelling,  as  he  draws  his  breath; 

For  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  Ikst  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed : 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  all  foregone; 
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Bereft  of  stomach,  savor,  and  of  taste. 

Ne  could  she  hrook  no  meat  hut  broths  alone; 

Her  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her;  her  sickness  past  recnre, 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But  oh,  the  dolei\il  sight  that  then  we  see ! 
We  tum'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 

A  grisly  shape  of  Famine  mought  we  see  : 
With  greedy  looks,  and  gasping  mouth,  that  cried 
And  roar'd  for  meat,  as  she  should  there  have  died ; 

Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone, 

Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawcn  every  where. 
All  fdll  of  holes ;  that  I  me  nought  reftain 

From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear, 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain, 
When,  all  for  nought,  she  fkin  would  so  sustain 

Her  starven  corpse,  that  rather  seem'd  a  shade 

Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Qreat  was  her  force  whom  stone  wall  could  not  stay: 
Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw; 

With  gaping  jaws,  that  by  no  means  ymay 
Be  satisfied  from  hunger  of  her  maw, 
But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 

Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcass  all  in  vain. 

Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  vein. 
******* 

Lastly,  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  yclad, 
With  visage  grim,  stem  look,  and  blackly  hued: 

In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had, 
That  to  the  hilts  was  ail  with  blood  imbued; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 

Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 

He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all: 

Cities  he  sack'd,  and  realms  that  (whilom  fiower'd 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  the  rest) 

He  overwhelmed,  and  all  their  &me  devoured, 
Consimi'd,  destroy'd,  wasted,  and  never  ceas'd, 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppressed : 

His  &ce  forehew*d  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 

There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  deserve  a  passin 

among  the  early  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  though  it  is  chiefly  for  th 

positions  in  prose  that  their  memories  are  cherished.    The  foiVner 

us  a  few  SannetSy  delicate  in  sentiment,  and  sweet  and  flowing  in  ex] 

of  which  the  following  are  specimens : — 

Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 

Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company, 

With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite  awiy 

To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  arise, 

They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  flies, 
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That  poison  fool  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  lie 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise. 
Tet  Pride,  I  think,  doth  not  my  soul  possess, 
Which  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  glass; 
But  one  worst  fault  Ambition  I  confess, 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  overpass, 
Unseen,  unheard,  while  thought  to  highest  place 
Bends  all  his  powers,  even  unto  Stella's  grace. 

Gome,  Sleep,  0  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  fVom  out  the  prease^ 
Of  those  fierce  darts,  Despair  at  me  doth  throw ; 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease: 

1  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  bUnd  to  light; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  these  things  as  being  thine  by  right, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  see. 

0  happy  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear  I 

1  saw  thee  with  flill  many  a  smiling  line 
Upon  thy  cheerAil  face  joy's  livery  wear. 

While  those  fkir  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine. 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear; 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Ravish'd,  staid  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves  (0  sweetest  prison)  twine: 
And  &in  those  (Eols'  youths  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made ;  but,  forced  by  nature  still  to  fly, 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display. 
She,  so  disheveird,  blush'd.    From  window.!, 
With  sight  thereof,  cried  out,  '  0  fair  disgrace ; 
Let  Honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place.' 

Sib  Walter  Balsioh  wrote  comparatively  little  poetry,  but  that  which 

we  liave  is  Bufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  had  he  courted  the  poetic  muse  ex- 

elosively,  he  would  have  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  celebrity.    The 

bBomng  extracts  from  a  poem  under  the  title  of  The  Country* 8  Eecreatiom 

fveithe  a  melancholy  tenderness  that  poetic  feeling  alone  could  inspire : — 

Heart-tearing  cares  and  quiv'ring  fbars, 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears. 

Ply,  fiy  to  courts. 

Ply  to  fond  worldling's  sports; 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glozing  still, 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will; 

1  Press,  throng. 
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Where  mirth's  bat  mummeiy, 
And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

Fly  f^om  our  country  pastimeSi  fly, 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery  I 

Come,  serene  looks, 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks, 
Or  the  pure  azur'd  heaven  that  smiles  to  lee 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind, 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  joy,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

You'd  scorn  proud  towers, 

And  seek  them  in  those  bowers 
Where  winds  perhaps  our  woods  may  sometimes  ahak€ 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make. 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us, 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 


Blest  silent  groves!  0  may  ye  be 
Forever  ndrth's  best  nursery  I 

May  pure  contents 

Forever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these  mountalnB, 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  firantainsj 

Which  we  may  every  year 

Find  when  we  come  a-flshing  here. 

To  the  preceding  extract  from  '  The  Countiy's  ReoreatioDft'  we  shall  add 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh^s  response  to  The  Passionate  Shepherd  of  Christopher 
Marlow.  The  author  of  the  latter  poem  will  occupy  so  conspioaoiis  a  place 
in  our  remarks  upon  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  age  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, that  no  £Eirther  notice  of  him  is  here  required.  The  poem  itself 
and  the  response  to  it  both,  richly  deserve  the  great  popidaritj  which  they 
have,  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries,  enjoyed : — 

THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHEBD  TO  HIS  LOVE.— MAaLOW. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  and  hills  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
Seeing  the  shepherds  fbed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  fklls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  iVagrant  posies; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirUe 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle: 
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A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  fh>m  our  pretty  lambs  we  pnll; 
Fair  Hned  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold: 

A  belt  of  straw  and  iyy  buds 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs! 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Gome  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning; 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  lore. 

THE  NTMPH'8  REPLT  TO  THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD.— Raleiou 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  one  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

^Hme  drives  the  flocks  f¥om  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fiide,  and  wanton  flelds 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields; 
A  honey  tongue — ^a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fkncy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fUL 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  Joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need. 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

Kdney,  Raleigh^  and  Marlow,  had  for  their  oontemporaries  Breton,  Con- 
rtable,  Sylvester,  and  Bamfield,  all  of  whom  justly  rank  among  the  second 
rate  misoeUaneous  poets  of  this  period,  though  the  nimiber  of  their  poems 
generallj  limited. 


Nicholas  Bbetok  was  bom  in  1555,  but  at  what  place  we  have  not  been 
■Wft  to  ascertain.  Indeed,  of  his  entire  history  no  particulars  have  been 
preserred  fiurther  than  that  be  first  acquired  very  considerable  popularity  as 
ft  miter  at  paatorols,  and  then  published  a  volimie  of  poems  under  the  title 
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of  The  Works  of  a  Toung  Wit,    Breton  died  in  1624,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
The  following  stanzas  from  this  author  well  deserve  preservation : 

FAREWELL  TO  TOWN. 

Thon  gallant  court,  to  thee  (krewell ! 
For  froward  fortune  me  denies 

Now  longer  near  to  thee  to  dwelL 
I  must  go  live,  I  wot  not  where. 
Nor  how  to  live  when  I  come  there. 

And  next,  adieu  you  gallant  dames, 

The  chief  of  noble  youth's  delight 
Untoward  Fortune  now  so  fhimes. 

That  I  am  banish'd  from  your  sight. 
And,  in  your  stead,  against  my  will, 
I  must  go  live  with  country  Jill. 

Now  next,  my  gallant  youths,  farewell; 

My  lads  that  oft  have  cheered  my  heart  1 
My  grief  of  mind  no  tongue  can  tell. 

To  think  that  I  must  fVom  you  part 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  alas, 
And  live  with  some  old  lobcock  ass! 

And  now  farewell  thou  gallant  lute. 

With  instruments  of  music's  sounds  I 
Recorder,  citem,  harp,  and  flute. 

And  heavenly  descants  on  sweet  grounds. 
I  now  must  le^ve  you  all,  indeed, 
And  make  some  music  on  a  reed! 

And  now,  you  stately  stamping  steeds, 

And  gallant  geldings  fair,  adieu. 
My  heavy  heart  for  sorrow  bleeds. 

To  think  that  I  must  part  with  you: 
And  on  a  strawen  pannel  sit. 
And  ride  some  country  carting  tit! 

And  now  farewell  both  spear  and  shield, 

Caliver,  pistol,  arquebuss. 
See,  see,  what  sighs  my  heart  doth  yield 

To  think  that  I  must  leave  you  thus; 
And  lay  aside  my  rapier  blade. 
And  take  in  hand  a  ditching  spade ! 

And  you  farewell,  all  gallant  games, 

Primero  and  Imperial^ 
Wherewith  I  us'd  with  courtly  dames 

To  pass  away  the  time  withal: 
I  now  must  learn  some  country  plays 
For  ale  and  cakes  on  holydays. 

And  now  fkrewell  each  dainty  dish. 

With  sundry  sorts  of  sugar'd  wine ! 
Farewell  I  say,  fine  flesh  and  flsh, 

To  please  this  dainty  mouth  of  mine  I 
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I  now,  alas,  must  leave  all  these, 

And  make  good  cheer  with  bread  and  cheese  t 

And  now,  all  orders  due,  farewell! 

My  table  laid  when  it  was  noon; 
My  heavy  heart  it  irks  to  tell 

My  dainty  dinners  are  all  done; 
With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  whey, 
I  must  content  me  as  I  may. 

And  fiu^well  all  gay  garments  now. 

With  jewels  rich  of  rare  device ! 
Like  Bobin  Hood,  I  wot  not  how, 

I  must  go  range  in  woodman's  wise; 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  green  or  gray. 
And  glad  to  get  it  if  I  may. 

What  shall  I  say,  but  bid  adieu 

To  every  dream  of  sweet  delight. 
In  place  where  pleasure  never  grew 

In  dungeon  deep  of  foul  despite. 
I  most,  ah  me!  wretch  as  I  may. 
Go  sing  the  song  of  welaway ! 

Of  HsNRT  Constable  less  even  is  known  than  of  Breton.  He  was  a 
rerj  popular  writer  of  sonnets,  though  his  sentiments  are  usually  strained 
and  conceited.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  affectations  and  conceits,  many 
happy  thoughts  and  much  beautiful  imagery  may  be  found.  The  foUowmg 
sonnet  from  his  Diana  contains  much  epigranmiatic  power : — 

To  live  in  hell,  and  heaven  to  behold, 

To  welcome  life,  and  die  a  living  death. 

To  sweat  with  heat,  and  yet  be  fVeezing  cold. 

To  grasp  at  stars,  and  lie  the  earth  beneath. 

To  tread  a  maze  that  never  shall  have  end, 

To  bum  in  sighs,  and  starve  in  daily  tears. 

To  dimb  a  hill,  and  never  to  descend, 

Qiants  to  kill,  and  quake  at  childish  fears. 

To  pixte  fbr  food,  and  watch  the  Hesperian  tree. 

To  thirst  for  drink,  and  nectar  still  to  draw. 

To  live  aocnrs'd,  whom  men  hold  blest  to  be. 

And  weep -those  wrongs,  which  never  creature  saw; 

If  this  be  love,  if  love  in  these  be  founded. 

My  heart  is  love,  fbr  these  in  it  are  grounded. 

Joshua  Stlvesteb  was  bom  in  1563.  He  was  bred  to  ordinary  mercan- 
tile pnzBuits,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  wit  eventually  brought  him  into  notice, 
and  he  was  patronized  both  by  Elizabeth  and  James.  For  some  cause,  not 
now  known,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  England,  and  he  soon  after  died  in 
Holland,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1618.  Sylvester  was  the 
author  ci  the  following  impressive  poem,  long  attributed  to  Sir  Walter 
BaMgh:— 
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THB  SOUL'S  ERRAND. 

Go,  Bonl,  the  bodj^a  gnest^ 

Upon  a  thankless  errand  f 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 
The  tmth  shall  be  thy  warrant; 
Qo,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glows, 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood; 
Qo,  tell  the  church  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good : 
If  church  and  court  reply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates,  they  Uye 

Acting  by  others'  actions. 
Not  loved  unless  they  give, 
Not  strong  but  by  their  Ikctfont. 
If  potentates  reply. 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  rule  aflbirs  of  state, 
Their  purpose  is  ambition, 
Their  practice  only  hate. 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brave  the  most. 

They  beg  fbr  more  by  spending^ 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost, 
Seek  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Ten  zeal  it  lacks  devotion, 

Tell  love  it  is  but  lust. 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion. 
Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust; 
And  wish  them  not  reply. 
For  thou  must  give  the  He. 

Ten  age  it  daily  wasteth, 

TeU  honour  how  it  alters, 
TeU  beauty  how  she  blasteth, 
Tell  favour  how  she  fUters. 
And  as  they  sbaU  reply. 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

TeU  wit  how  much  it  wrangles, 
In  tickle  points  of  niceness: 
TeU  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness. 
And  when  they  do  reply. 
Straight  give  them  both  the  tta. 
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Tell  physic  of  her  boldness, 
TeU  skill  it  is  pretension, 
Tell  charity  of  coldness, 
Tell  law  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
So  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortune  of  the  blindness, 

Tell  nature  of  decay, 
Tell  friendship  of  nnkindness 
Tell  Justice  of  delay. 
And  if  they  will  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

TeU  arts  they  have  no  soundness, 

But  vary  by  esteeming, 
TeU  schools  they  want  profoundness 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  arft  and  schools  reply, 
Give  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 

TeU  fkith  it's  fled  the  city. 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth, 
Tell,  manhood  shakes  off  pity, 
Tell,  virtue  least  preferreth. 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  then  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  babbling: 
Although  to  give  the  lie 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing; 
Tet  stab  at  thee  who  will 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kilL 

BiCHAKD  Babkfield  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  of  veiy  une- 
qual merity  published  between  1594  and  1598.  Among  these  poems,  how- 
ever is  ft>uiid  the  following  Address  to  the  Nightingale^  which  is  of  so  rare 
excellence,  tluit  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  ascribed  to  Shakspeare. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made ; 
Beasts  did  leap  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring; 
Every  thing  did  banish  moan. 
Save  the  Nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  Urd,  as  aU  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  up-tiU  a  ttiom; 
And  there  sung  the  doleAill'st  ditty, 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 
Fie,  fle,  fle,  now  would  she  cry ; 
Teni,  tern,  \sj  and  by ; 
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That,  to  hear  her  so  complain, 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refhiin; 

For  her  griefs  so  lively  shown, 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah !  (thought  I,)  thou  moum'st  in  vain ; 

None  takes  pity  in  thy  pain : 

Senseless  trees  they  can  not  hear  thee, 

Ruthless  hears  they  will  not  cheer  thee : 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead; 

All  thy  fHends  are  lapp'd  in  lead; 

All  thy  fellow-hirds  do  sing. 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing ! 

While  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd, 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  fViend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 

Faithful  fVlonds  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  thy  fHend 

While  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend: 

But,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 

No  man  will  supply  thy  u•an^ 

If  that  one  be  prodigal, 

Bountif\il  they  will  him  call ; 

And  with  such  like  flattering, 

'  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.' 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  fVown, 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown: 

They  that  fkwn'd  on  him  before 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  fViend  indeed, 

Ho  will  help  thee  in  thy  need ; 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep, 

If  thou  wake  he  can  not  sleep : 

Thus,  of  every  grief  in  hear^ 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know, 

Faithftil  tV-iond  from  flattering  foe. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  this  was  the  age  when  oollectioiis  of  f 
and  miscellaneous  poems  first  became  common  in  England.  Sever 
umes  of  this  kind,  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  contain  poems  ( 
merit  without  any  author^s  name  attached  to  them ;  and,  therefore,  it 
remarkable  that  the  last  two  })oems  introduced,  should  have  been  so  k 
tributed  to  Raleigh  and  Shakspeare. 

The  miscellaneous  poets  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  thus  &r  noticed 
us  down  to  Spenser,  whose  genius  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  tl 
mantic  age. 

Edmund  Spenbbr  was  of  an  ancient  though  poor  iamily,  and  wai 
in  the  city  of  London,  in  1553.    From  the  drcnmstanoes  of  his  paren 
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Afficolt  to  conjecture  how  he  obtained  his  preparation  for  admission  into 
the  university ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  May,  1569,  he  entered  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  as  a  charity  student,  and  there  continued  until  1576, 
wben  he  took  his  master's  degree.  His  design  evidently  was  to  remain  per- 
manentlj  attached  to  the  university,  and  with  this  view,  immediately  after 
be  was  graduated,  he  made  every  effort  that  his  limited  resources  would  per- 
mit, to  obtain  a  feUowship.  But  having  neither  friends  nor  influential  pa- 
trons to  make  interest  for  him,  he  was  disappointed  in  this  important  object, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  some  distant  rela- 
tives in  the  north  of  England,  to  take  up  his  residence  with  them  until  his 
ftituie  prospects  should,  in  some  degree,  become  determined. 

While  residing  in  the  North,  Spenser  formed  an  attachment  for  a  young 
lady  whom  he  designates  as  Rosalind^  and  whose  attractive  beauty  and  gra- 
ces first  inspired  his  muse.  To  win  her  favor  he  composed  his  Shepherd's 
Caknder,  a  pastoral  poem,  in  twelve  eclogues,  one  for  each  month,  but  with 
out  strict  keeping  as  to  natural  description  and  rustic  character,  and  deformed 
by  a  number  of  obsolete  uncouth  phrases ;  yet  containing  traces  of  a  superior 
original  genius.  The  &ble  of  the  Oak  and  Brier  is  finely  told ;  and  in  ver- 
•es  like  the  following  we  see  the  germ  of  that  tuneful  harmony  and  pensive 
'^flection  in  which  the  author  afterward  so  remarkably  excelled : — 

Tou  naked  buds,  whose  shady  leaves  are  lost, 
Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bower, 

And  now  are  clothed  with  moss  and  hoary  fVost, 
Instead  of  blossoms  wherewith  your  buds  did  flower : 

I  see  your  tears  that  flrom  your  boughs  do  rain, 

Whose  drops  in  dreary  icicles  remain. 

All  so  my  lustful  life  is  dry  and  sere, 

My  timely  buds  with  wailing  all  are  wasted; 
The  blossom  which  my  branch  of  youth  did  bear, 

With  breathed  sighs  is  blown  away  and  blasted, 
And  from  mine  eyes  the  drizzling  toars  descend, 
As  on  your  boughs  the  icicles  depend. 

Thf6  fiur  Rosalind,  however,  preferred  a  less  poetical  rival,  and  Spenser 

■oon  after  left  the  country  and  repaired  to  London,  there  to  seek  his  fortune 

b  the  midst  of  the  more  busy  scenes  of  hfe.    To  this  step  he  was  induced 

if  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  fellow-student  at  Cambridge,  and  by  whom  he  was 

ntiodaoed  to  Sir  Phihp  Sidney,  *  one  of  the  very  diamonds  of  her  majesty's 

condJ    Sir  Philip  being  himself  a  man  of  wit  and  pohtc  accomplishments, 

iminediately  became  sensible  of  Spenser's  merit,  and  so  long  as  that  noble- 

mm  remained  at  court,  the  poet  never  wanted  a  judicious  friend,  nor  a 

generous  patron.    In  gratitude  for  Sidney's  kindness,  Spenser  now  revised 

and  paUiahed  the  *  Shepherd's  Calender,'  with  an  appropriate  dedication  to 

Hie  'Shepherd's  Calender'  appeared  in  1579,  and  such  was  its  popularity 
tlitt  even  royalty  itself  smiled  upon  its  author,  and  Spenser  was  raised  to 
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the  Laureate,  This,  however,  he  soon  found  to  be  but  an  emply  honor,  an 
he  was  accordingly  left,  for  some  years,  to  pine  over  his  penury  and  neglec 
though  in  constant  attendance  at  court  While  thus  circumstanoed  he  cod 
posed  and  published  Mother  Hubbard' e  Taky  which  appeared  in  1581,  ac 
which  contains  the  following  picture  of  the  aggravatiooB  fM^^^dTPg  the  li 
of  disappointment  and  mortification  which  he  then  led  :^ 

Full  little  knowest  thou  that  bast  not  tried, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide; 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow; 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers'; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years ; 
To  tret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs; 
To  fkwn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  wait,  to  be  undone  1 

Spenser  was,  however,  during  this  period,  oocanonally  employed  on 
ferior  state  missions,  and  thus  his  immediate  necessitieB  were  supplied ;  *1 
at  length  he  received  an  important  and  lucrative  appointment    Lord  Gr^ 
of  Wilton  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-deputy,  and  Spenser  accompanied  k3 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary.    They  remained  in  that  country  two  y^^ 
when  the  deputy  was  recalled,  and  the  poet  also  returned  to  England. 
June,  1586,  Spenser  obtained,  from  the  crown,  three  thousand  and  twer^ 
eight  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  E 
of  Desmond.    One  of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  was,  that  the  poet  shc^ 
reside  upon  his  estate,  and  he  accordingly  repaired  to  Ireland,  and  took 
his  abode  in  Kilcolman  Castle,  near  Doneraile,  which  had  been  one  of 
ancient  strongholds  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.    Spenser's  castle  stood  in 
midst  of  a  large  plain,  by  the  side  of  a  lake ;  the  river  Mulla  ran  thro'v 
his  grounds,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  at  a  distance  seemed  to  bulwarli 
the  romantic  retreat  To  this  castle  he  introduced,  soon  after  it  was  repaid 
the  '  Elizabeth'  of  his  sonnets,  as  its  ftiture  mistress,  and  welcomed  her  '^ 
that  noble  strain  of  pure  and  fervent  passion,  which  he  has  styled 
Hpithalamium,  and  which  forms  the  most  magnificent  'spousal  verse'  ia  ^ 
language.    The  following  passages  from  this  gem  of  poetzji  show  that  ^ 
poem  itself  needs  no  &rther  comment : — 

Wake  now,  my  love,  awake;  ibr  it  Is  time; 

The  rosy  mom  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed, 

All  ready  to  her  silver  coach  to  climb; 

And  Phoebus  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 

Hark!  now  the  cheerAil  birds  do  chant  their  kyi, 

And  carol  of  Love's  praise. 

The  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft; 

The  thmsh  replies ;  the  marvis  descant  pkys ; 

The  ousel  shrUls;  the  ruddock  warbles  soft; 
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So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 

To  this  day's  merriment. 

4h!  my  dear  love,  wliy  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 

When  mecter  were  that  you  should  now  awake, 

T'  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make, 

And  hearken  to  the  birds'  lovc-Ieamed  song. 

The  de^vy  leaves  among! 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  t»  you  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer  and  their  echo  ring. 

My  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dream. 
And  her  fair  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 
With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly  beanii 
More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 
Come  now,  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 
Help  quickly  her  to  dight; 
But  first  come,  ye  fair  Hours,  which  were  begot, 
In  Jove's  sweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night; 
Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot. 
And  all,  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fair, 
Do  make  and  still  repair; 
And  ye  three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 
The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauties'  pride, 
Help  to  adorn  my  beautifullest  bride: 
And,  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 
Some  graces  to  be  seen; 
And  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing. 
The  whiles  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  your  echo  riiig. 
*  ******* 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in, 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove, 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim, 

For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  due, 

That  Cometh  in  to  you 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence. 

She  Cometh  in,  before  the  Almighty's  view: 

Of  her,  ye  virgins,  learn  obedience, 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places. 

To  humble  your  proud  faces: 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may. 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make ; 

And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats. 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  checks, 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  stain, 
Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain; 
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That  even  the  aDgels,  which  continually 

Abont  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 

Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly. 

Ofl  peeping  on  her  face,  that  seems  more  fkir, 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 

Are  goTcmed  with  goodly  modesty, 

That  suffers  not  a  look  to  glance  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

Why  blush  you,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand, 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  1 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  alleluya  sing 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Kilcolman  Castle  is  now  a  ruin,  but  the  spot  must  ever  remsun  dear  to 
every  lover  of  genius.  It  was  there  that  Spenser  wrote  the  Faer^  Cn<fl^ 
and  there  also  he  received  the  visit  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1589,  when, 
in  the  figurative  language  of  the  poet  himself^  the  two  illustrious  friends, 
while  reading  the  manuscript  of  that  poem,  sat 

Amongst  the  coolly  shade. 

Of  the  green  alders,  by  the  Mulla's  shore. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  transports  of  dehght  with  which  Ralwff* 
listened  to  those  strains  of  chivalry  and  gorgeous  description,  which  i^ 
vealed  to  him  a  land  still  brighter  than  any  that  he  had  seen  in  his  distio^ 
wanderings,  or  could  have  been  present  even  to  his  own  romantic  imagio** 
tion.     When  Raleigh  left  Kilcolman  Castle  to  return  to  England,  he  Y^ 
suaded  Spenser  to  accompany  him  thither,  that  the  poem  might  be  p^*^ 
lished  without  unnecessary  delay.    The  first,  the  second,  and  the  third 
books  of  the  *  Faery  Queen,'  accordingly,  appeared  in  January,  1590,  and  wi* 
dedicated  to  the  Queen  in  that  strain  of  adulation  which  was  the  &shion  ot 
the  age.    Elizabeth  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  work,  that  she  settled 
upon  the  author  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  pounds,  and  Spenser  returned  tt) 
Ireland  to  complete  his  great  design.    The  original  plan  of  the  Faery  Queen 
embraced  twelve  books,  and  in  1696,  Spenser  having  completed  the  fouitJ^i 
the  fifth,  and  the  sixth,  again  visited  London  for  the  purpose  of  superintend*' 
ing  their  publication.     The  remaining  six  books,  it  is  not  probable,  w©^ 
ever  written,  though  the  story  was  long  rife  that  they  were  committed,  1^3 
the  author,  to  the  care  of  a  servant  to  convey  them  to  his  publishers  in  Lo^ 
don,  and  were,  tlirough  carelessness,  lost  on  the  way. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  second  part  of  the  '  Faery  Quee^ 
Spenser  had  resided  in  Ireland  ten  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  th  ^ 
period  the  Irish  people  had  been  very  restive  under  English  oppression  ^ 
Rebellion  after  rebellion  succeeding  each  other,  the  spirit  of  revolt  finaU^ 
reached  Munster.  The  insurgents  attacked  Kilcohnan,  and  having  fir^ 
robbed  and  plundered  the  castle,  then  set  fire  to  it.  Spenser  and  hb  wi^ 
escaped ;  but  either  in  the  confusion  incident  to  such  a  calamity,  or  fro^ 
inalnlity  to  render  assistance,  an  infant  child  of  the  poet  was  left  behind 
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erished  in  tbe  flames.  The  poet  himself,  impoverished  and  broken- 
d,  reached  London,  and  died  three  months  after,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
IT,  1599,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in 
nioster  Abbey,  near  the  tomb  of  Chaucer,  and  thirty  years  after  his 
a  monument  was  erected  over  his  remains,  by  the  Countess  of 
it 

genius  of  Spenser  was  such  as  to  place  him  in  the  very  first  class 
[ILsh  poets.  In  his  great  performance,  the  *  Faery  Queen,'  his  creations 
inite,  and  in  fi%e  and  sonorous  versiiicadon,  he  has  rarely  been  sur- 
.  His  lofty  rhyme  has  a  swell  and  cadence,  and  a  contmuous  sweetr 
\  it,  that  we  in  vain  look  for  in  any  other  poet  In  luxuriant  descrip- 
so,  and  in  richness  of  fancy  and  invention,  he  has  scarcely  ever  been 
?d.  With  all  these  great  excellendes,  however,  Spenser  is  not  without 
ilts,  though  these  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  very  fullness 
riches.  His  inexhaustible  power  of  circumstantial  description,  betrayed 
to  a  minuteness  which  sometimes,  in  the  delineation  of  his  personified 
IS,  becomes  repulsive,  and  in  the  painting  of  natural  objects,  led  him 
up  together  trees  and  plants,  and  assemble  sounds  and  instruments 
were  never  seen  or  heard  in  unison  out  of  Fojery  Land,  His  com- 
of  musical  language  also  induced  him  to  protract  his  narrative  to  so  great 
;th,  that  the  attention  becomes  exhausted  even  with  its  very  melody. 
le,  therefore,  lived  to  finish  his  great  poem  it  b  doubtful  whether  he 
not  have  diminished  the  number  of  his  readers.  His  own  fancy  had 
tly  begun  to  give  away ;  for  the  last  three  books  have  not  the  same 
of  design,  or  plenitude  of  imagination,  which  fills  the  earlier  cantos 
0  many  interesting,  lolly,  and  ethereal  conceptions,  and  steeps  them 
h.  a  flood  of  ideal  and  poetical  beauty.  But  notwithstanding  the 
lened  allegory  may  sometimes  fatigue  us,  yet  the  general  impression 
Qs:  we  can  never  think  of  the  *  Faery  Queen'  without  recalling  its 
'ous  scenes  of  enchantment  and  beauty,  and  feeling  ourselves  lulled,  as 
«,  by  the  recollected  music  of  the  poet's  verse,  and  the  endless  flow 
rofusion  of  his  fancy.  It  remains  only  for  us  to  select  from  this  poem 
passages  illustrative  of  these  remarks,  and  with  this  view  we  present 
•ilowing : — 

UNA  AND  THE  RED-CROSS  KNIGHT. 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain, 

Y-dad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield, 

Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain, 

The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field ; 

Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield: 

His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit, 

As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield: 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  fair  did  sit, 

As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord. 
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For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 

And  dead  (as  living)  ever  him  adored: 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 

For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had: 

Right  faithAil  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word; 

But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad : 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bound, 
That  greatest  Qloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queen  of  fkiry  lond,) 
To  win  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave ; 
And  ever  as  ho  rode  his  heart  did  yearn 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  now  force  to  learn; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stem. 

A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow; 
Tet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low, 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw, 
As  one  that  inly  moum'd:  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palfVey  slow; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had, 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lamb, 

She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore, 

And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 

Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 

Their  sceptres  stretcht  fVom  east  to  western  shore, 

And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held; 

Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uproar 

Forewasted  all  their  land,  and  them  cxpelFd : 

Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from  far  compell'd. 

Behind  her  fkr  away  a  dwarf  did  lag, 

That  lazy  seem'd  in  being  ever  last, 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  back.    Thus  as  they  past 

The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast, 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 

Did  pour  into  his  Icman's  lap  so  fast, 

That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain, 

And  this  fair  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fldn. 

Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied, 

That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand; 

Whose  lofly  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride, 

Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 

Nor  pierceable  with  power  of  any  star : 

And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide, 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far: 

Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems;  so  in  they  entered  are. 
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And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 

Joying  to  hear  the  bird's  sweet  harmony, 

Which  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread, 

Seem'd  in  their  sotig  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, 

The  sailing  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall, 

The  vine-prop  Elm.  the  Poplar  never  dry. 

The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 

The  Aspen  good  for  staves,  the  Cypress  llmeraL 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage,  the  Fir  that  weepeth  still. 

The  Willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 

The  Yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will. 

The  Birch  for  shafts,  the  Sallow  for  the  mill, 

The  Myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

The  warlike  Beech,  the  Ash  for  nothing  ill. 

The  fruitAd  Olive,  and  the  Plantain  round. 

The  carver  Holme,  the  Maple  seldom  inward  sound ; 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 

Until  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown. 

When,  weening  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray. 

They  can  not  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown, 

Bat  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown. 

Farthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween,  ^ 

That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own: 

Bo  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seem. 

That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  divers  doubt  they  beea 

ADVENTURE  OF  UNA  WITH  THE  LION. 

Tet  she,  most  faithful  lady,  all  this  while 

Forsaken,  woful,  solitary  maid, 

Far  fh>m  all  people's  prease,  as  in  exile, 

In  wOdemess  and  wasteful  deserts  strayed, 

To  seek  her  knight ;  who  sabtilly  betrayed 

Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  enchanter  wrought, 

Had  her  abandoned;  she  of  naught  afraid 

Through  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily  sought; 

Tet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought 

One  day  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 

From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight; 

And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay, 

In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight; 

From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 

And  Uid  her  stole  aside ;  her  angel's  face 

As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shined  bright 

And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place; 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thicket  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly. 
Banting  Aill  greedy  after  savage  blood: 
Boon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy, 
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With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 

To  have  at  once  devoor'd  hor  tender  corse: 

But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh. 

His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 

And  with  the  sight  amazed  forgat  his  fhrious  force. 

Instead  tlicreof  he  klss'd  her  weary  feet, 
And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet 
0  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  mark'd  long, 
Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

'  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field,' 
Quoth  she, '  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield, 
Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate: 
But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord 
How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 
Her  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored. 
As  the  God  of  my  life !  why  hath  he  me  abhorred  V 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 

Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood; 

And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 

The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood: 

With  pity  calm'd  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 

At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain, 

Arose  the  virgin  bom  of  heav'nly  brood, 

And  to  her  snowy  palfVy  got  again, 

To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attain. 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 

Still  when  she  slept,  he  keep  both  watch  and  w»rd; 

And  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent, 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared; 

From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commanddment. 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 

THE  BOWER  OF  BLTSS. 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye, 

In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 

And  none  does  other's  happiness  envy; 

The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high, 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space. 

The  trembling  groves,  the  crystal  running  by ; 

And  that  which  all  fair  works  doth  most  aggrace 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  plao^ 
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Ooo  would  have  thought  (so  cnnniDgly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parte  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 
That  nature  had  for  wantonness  ensued 
Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine ; 
So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine, 
Each  did  the  other^s  work  more  beautify; 
So  differing  both  in  wills,  agreed  in  fine  : 
So  all  agreed  through  sweet  diversity, 
This  garden  to  adorn  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  1m 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 

Through  every  channel  running  one  might  t***e ; 

Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 

Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boys, 

Of  which  some  seem'd  with  lively  jollity 

To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys, 

While  others  did  embaye  themselves  in  liquid  foys. 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold  was  spread 

A  trail  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue : 

For  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advis'd  it  view, 

Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true : 

Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep. 

That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew. 

Their  fleecy  flowers  they  fearfully  did  steep, 

Which  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonness  to  weepi 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  see, 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell, 

And  shortly  grew  to  be  so  great  quantity, 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  be; 

Whose  depths  exceeded  not  three  cubite  height, 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see, 

All  pav'd  beneath  with  jasper  shining  bright. 

That  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  that  did  sail  upright 

And  all  the  margin  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beams,  which  in  the  billows  beat, 
And  those  which  therein  bathed  might  offend. 
♦  *♦**«* 

Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound, 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear. 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Bight  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear, 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  might  be: 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony : 
Birds,  voices,  instrumente,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerM  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attemper'd  sweet; 
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Th'  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instmments  divine  respondence  meet 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet, 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fall; 
The  water's  fall  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call : 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

The  while,  some  one  did  chant  this  lovely  lay ; 
Ah  see,  whoso  fair  thing  thou  dost  fkin  to  see, 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  day ; 
Ah  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashflil  modesty, 
That  fkirer  seems,  the  less  ye  see  her  may ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  she  fades  and  fhlls  awa} 

So  presseth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day, 

Of  mortal  life.,  the  leaf  the  bud,  the  flower. 

No  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay, 

That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bower 

Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramour; 

Gather,  therefore,  the  rose,  while  yet  is  prime, 

For  soon  comes  age,  that  will  her  pride  defiower: 

Oather  the  rose  of  love,  while  yet  is  time. 

While  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equal  crime.' 

To  the  preceding  extracts  from  the  *  Fairy  Queen/  which  we  have  given  in 
a  modernized  spelling,  we  shall  add  the  following  highly  poetical  descriptioii. 
ID  the  poet's  own  orthography. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BELPHCEBB. 

In  her  faire  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 

Kindled  above  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light, 

And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same, 

So  passing  persant.  and  so  wondrous  bright. 

That  quite  beroav'd  the  rash  beholder's  sight : 

In  them  the  blinded  God  his  lustfull  fyre 

To  kindle  ofl  assayd,  but  had  no  might; 

For,  with  dredd  majestic  and  awfull  yre, 

She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base  desyre. 

Her  }-vorie  forhead,  full  of  bountie  bravo 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred, 

For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave, 

And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed : 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red; 

For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  spake, 

Sweete  wordes  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed; 

And  *twixt  the  perles  and  rubins  softly  brake 

A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seem'd  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate. 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 
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Working  belgardes  and  amorons  retrate; 

And  eyerie  one  her  with  a  grace  cndowes, 

And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowei: 

So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace, 

And  flOYcraine  moniment  of  mortall  vowcs, 

How  shall  fVaylc  pen  dcscrivo  hor  heavenly  face, 

For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace ! 

So  fiiire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  fahre, 
She  seem'd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  y-clad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  Camus  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight, 
Which  all  above  besprinkled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets. 
*♦♦♦♦♦* 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharpe  bore-spearo  she  held, 

And  at  her  backe  a  bow,  and  quiver  gay 

Stuft  with  steel-headed  dartes,  wherewith  she  queld 

The  salvage  beastes  in  her  victorious  play. 

Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  which  forelay 

Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  divide 

Her  daintie  paps ;  which,  like  young  fruit  in  May, 

Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tide 

Throngh  her  thin  weed  their  places  only  signifide. 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 

And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre, 

They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  despred, 

And  low  behindo  her  backe  were  scattered: 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap, 

As  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  fled, 

In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowros  themselves  did  lap, 

And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

Hesides  ihe  important  productions  that  we  have  noticed,  Spenser  was  the 
author  of  some  beautiful  minor  poems,  the  principal  of  which  are  7^ 
Tears  of  the  Muses^  Daphnaida^  Ainoretti,  and  the  Elegy  of  Astrophel^  the 
last  of  which  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  lamented  friend  and  early 
patron,  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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CORBET. 

THE  bitter  and  acrimonious  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  and  oppression 
which  pervaded  the  entire  administration  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  un- 
fortunately did  not  cease,  even  after  Protestantism  had  gained  a  iixed  and 
permanent  ascendency  under  Elizabeth.  The  mild  and  amiable  Southwell 
Buffered  as  unjustly  for  conscience'  sake,  in  her  reign,  as  either  Latimer  or 
Tyndale  had  in  that  of  her  rigorous  father,  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Robert  Southwell  was  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage,  and  was  bom  at 

6t  Farths,  in  1560.   His  parents  being  anxious  to  have  him  carefully  educated, 

•ent  him,  when  very  young,  to  the  English  College  at  Douay,  in  Flanders, 

where  he  advanced  in  his  studies  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  at  the  early  age 

of  sixteen  he  left  Douay  for  Rome,  and  immediately  entered  the  society  of 

Jesuits.    In  1584,  having  completed  his  studies,  and  taken  priest's  orders, 

^  returned  to  England  as  a  missionary  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged, 

•nd  during  eight  successive  years  administered,  unostentatiously,  but  zcal- 

^y,  to  the  scattered  adherents  of  his  creed,  without,  as  &r  as  haa  ever 

"^a  ascertained,  doing  any  thing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  or  the 

"«^  of  the  established  church.     In  1592,  he  was  apprehended  in  a  gen 

**nuui's  house  at  Uxenden  in  Middlesex,  and  committed  to  a  dungeon 

^  4e  Tower,  so  filthy,  that  when  he  was  brought  out  for  examination,  his 

"^«i  even,  were  noisomely  offensive.     When  his  father,  who  was  a  man 

^  good  family,  beheld  his  situation,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  queen, 

'^nesting  that,  *  if  his  son  had  committed  any  thing  for  which,  by  the  laws, 

"^  deserved  death,  he  might  suffer  death  ;  if  not,  as  he  was  a  gentleman, 

**  hoped  her  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  order  him  to  be  treated  as  a 

K^'^man.'     Southwell  was  afterward  somewhat  better  lodged,  but  an  im- 

I**<wunent  of  three  years,  with  ten  inflictions  of  the  rack,  at  length  wore 

^  his  patience,  and  he  entreated  to  be  brought  to  trial.    Being  found 

P%  of  heresy,  on  his  own  confession  that  he  was  a  Romish  priest,  he  was 
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condemned  to  dea&i,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  accordingly,  in  159 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Throughout  all  the  scenes  of  suffering 
he  was  exposed,  Southwell  conducted  himself  with  a  mildness  and 
which  nothing  but  a  well-regulated  mind  and  a  satisfied  consciei 
have  induced. 

The  life  of  Southwell,  though  short,  was  full  of  sorrow ;  and 
vaihng  tone  of  his  poetry  is,  therefore,  that  of  religious  resignati< 
grief.  His  two  principal  jx)ems,  St.  Peter^s  Complaint^  and  Mary 
lene's  Farewell  Tears,  were,  like  many  other  works  of  which  the  ^ 
had  reason  to  be  proud,  written  in  prison  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  tha 
composed  while  suffering  under  the  most  unfeeling  persecution,  no 
anger  against  any  human  being  or  any  human  institution,  occurs  th 
either  work.  The  general  tone  and  quality  of  the  author's  writing 
gathered  from  the  following  pieces  : — 

THE  IMAGE  OP  DEATH. 

Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs, 
That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 

Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 
That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find; 

But  yet,  alas !  full  little  I 

Do  think  hereon,  that  I  must  die. 

I  often  look  upon  a  face 

Most  ugly,  grisly,  bare  and  thin; 
I  often  view  the  hollow  place 

Where  eyes  and  nose  had  sometime  been; 
I  see  the  bones  across  that  lie, 
Yet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 

I  read  the  label  underneath, 

That  telleth  me  whereto  I  must; 
I  see  the  sentence,  too,  that  saith, 

'  Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  dost' 
But  yet,  alas!  how  seldom  I 
Do  think,  indeed,  that  I  must  die ! 

Continually  at  my  bed's  head 
A  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  tell 

That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead, 
Though  now  I  feel  myself  full  well ; 

But  yet,  alas !  for  all  this,  I 

Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die. 

The  gown  which  I  am  used  to  wear, 
The  knife  wherewith  I  cut  my  meat; 

And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  chair, 
Which  is  my  only  usual  seat; 

All  these  do  tell  me  I  must  die. 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

My  ancestors  arc  tum'd  to  clay, 
Axul  many  of  my  mates  are  gone ; 
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My  youngen  daily  drop  away, 

And  can  I  think  to  'scapo  alone  1 
No,  no;  I  know  that  I  must  die, 
And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 


If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadful  dart; 

If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey ; 
If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 

Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way: 
Then  grant  me  grace,  0  God!  that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  since  I  must  die. 

SCORN  NOT  THE  LEAST. 

Where  words  are  weak,  and  foes  encount'ring  strong, 

Where  mightier  to  assault  than  to  defend, 
The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong, 

And  silent  sees,  that  speech  could  not  amend; 
Tet  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine, 
When  sun  is  set,  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  fly 

And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish; 
Tet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by, 

These  fleet  afloat,  wliile  those  do  fill  the  dish; 
There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep, 
And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  can  not  ever  soar  on  high. 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase; 
The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 

And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 
He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow. 
Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Haman's  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept, 

Tet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe. 
The  Lazar  pin'd,  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept, 

Tet  he  to  heaven— to  Hell  did  Dives  go. 
We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May ; 
Tet  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fade  away. 

w''H«ii,  the  writer  next  io  be  noticed  among  the  miscellaneous  poets  of 
T^SWj-tKvided  his  attention  so  equally  between  different  departments  of 
^^'•ture,  ihhX  it  is  difiicvilt  to  determine  with  which  to  assign  him  his 
^***«  As  his  minor  poems,  however,  more  particularly  marked  the  pecu- 
^  <^uiracter  of  his  genius  than  any  other  of  his  performances,  we  have 
^^Huuded  to  notice  him  in  the  present  connection. 

°*Quel  Daniel  was  the  son  of  a  music-master,  and  was  bom  near  Taun- 
Jj'^  in  Somersetshire,  in  1562.  In  1579,  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  in 
^^^Wene  College,  Oxford,  where  he  continued  three  years,  and  being 
*W  in  his  studies,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  by  an  excellent  tutor, 
^  iQade  very  considerable  progress  in  academical  learning ;  but  his  genius 
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and  taste  inclining  him  more  to  poetiy  and  history  than  to  severer  studia 
he  left  the  university  without  his  degree,  and  immediately  repaired  to  Lo 
don,  to  mingle  with  the  wits  of  the  metropolis.  His  first  Hterary  perfom 
ance  after  he  arrived  in  London,  was  the  translation  of  a  tract  of  Paul  J 
vius,  containing  A  Discourse  of  rare  Inventions,  both  Military  and  Civ^ 
the  reception  of  which  was  very  flattering.  On  the  death  of  Spenser,  1 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  laureate,  hut  was  soon  after  displaced  hy  Be 
Jonson. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  crown  of  England,  Daniel  b* 
came  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  was  patronized  by  tl 
king's  consort.  Queen  ^Vnne,  who  took  much  pleasure  in  his  conversatio- 
The  royal  favor  thus  extended  to  him,  together  with  his  own  personal  qu£ 
ifications,  readily  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  mar 
of  his  ingenious  and  learned  contemporaries  ;  and  occupjring  a  house  in  tl 
suburbs  of  London,  he  was  accustomed  there  to  receive  and  entertain  h 
literary  associates  with  much  taste  and  elegance.  After  spending  son 
years  in  this  manner,  Daniel  became  tutor  to  Lady  Aime  Chtford,  aa 
having  closed  the  duties  which  this  interesting  and  important  relation  m 
posed  upon  him,  he  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  passed  the  remaind 
of  lus  days  in  devotion  to  poetry  and  to  religious  contemplation,  and  whe 
he  died  in  the  month  of  October,  1619,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  ag 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Beckington,  and  a  splendid  monument  ym 
erected  over  his  grave  by  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  afterward  Countess  of  Pe  " 
broke,  in  testimony  of  her  gratitude  to  his  memory,  for  the  assiduoiis  ca 
and  attention  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her  education. 

The  works  of  Daniel  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  dramas,  histories,  ai 
miscellaneous  poems.  Of  his  dramas,  HymevCs  TriumphSj  The  Vision,  2 
Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  and  The  Tragedy  of  Philotus,  are  the  chief.  3 
principal  historical  work  treated  of  that  period  of  English  history  which 
tended  from  the  Conquest,  in  1066,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  ■ 
Third,  in  1377.  Of  this  historical  performance,  the  following  remarlc 
made  in  the  preface  to  Kennefs  Complete  History  of  England,  ^'T. 
author  had  a  place  at  court,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  3- 
seems  to  have  taken  all  the  refinement  a  court  could  give  him.  It  is  s^ 
he  had  a  good  vein  in  j)oetry ;  and  it  is  certain,  he  has  shown  great  jiid 
ment  in  keeping  it,  as  he  did,  from  infecting  his  prose,  and  destroying  th. 
simplicity  which  is  the  principal  beauty  in  the  style  of  an  historian.  It 
narrative  is  smooth  and  clear,  and  carries  everywhere  an  air  of  good  sen£ 
and  just  eloquence,  and  his  English  is  much  more  modem  than  Milton'^ 
though  he  lived  before  him.' 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  through  his  minor  pieces  and  sonnets  that  Danie 
preser\'es  lus  literary  reputation  ;  and  from  these  therefore  we  shall  take  ou. 
extracts.  His  Epistle  to  the  Countess  of  Cumberland^  from  which  tb 
following  passage  is  selected,  is  a  fine  eflfusion  of  meditative  thought : — 
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TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind, 
And  reared  the  dwclliug  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 
As  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  shake  the  fhtme 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same: 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he.  fVom  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey. 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 

Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil, 

Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 

On  flesh  and  blood!  where  honour,  power,  renown. 

Are  only  gay  afflictioDS,  golden  toil; 

Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 

As  fhulty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 

To  little  minds  who  did  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarch's  wars, 

But  only  as  on  stately  robberies; 

Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 

Must  be  the  right:  the  ill-succeeding  mars 

The  fairest  and  the  bcst-fac'd  enterprise. 

Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails: 

Justice  he  sees,  as  if  reduced,  still 

Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  ill. 

He  sees  the  face  of  right  t'  appear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colours,  all  attires, 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  makes  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees  that,  let  deceit  work  what  it  can, 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  high  desires; 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint  and  mocks  this  smoke  of  wit. 

To  this  passage  we  shall  add  the  following  very  beautiful  Sonnet  on 
^p*-a  most  fruitful  subject  with  the  sonnet  writers  of  that  period. 

Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  bom. 
Relieve  my  anguish,  and  restore  the  light 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  return, 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-advised  youth ; 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn, 
Without  the  torments  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires, 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-morrow ; 
Never  let  the  rising  sun  prove  you  liars. 
To  add  more  grief,  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep  embracing  clouds  in  vain, 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain 
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Michael  Drayton,  a  poot  of  very  different  genius  from  Daniel,  wa 
at  Harshall  in  the  parish  of  Atherston,  Warwickshire,  in  1563.  His  i 
though  poor,  was  very  ancient,  and  originally  belonged  to  the  to 
Drayton  in  Leicestershire,  the  place  whence  his  ancestors  derived  their 
His  genius  so  early  develojKid  itself  that  when  only  ten  years  of  age, 
came  page  to  some  person  of  quality — a  situation  which  was  not,  in  th 
thought  too  humble  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  He  entered  the  uni 
of  Oxford,  but  for  some  reason  did  not  remain  there  long  enough  to 
d^ree.  Immediately  after  he  left  the  university,  he  entered  into  the 
of  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  number  of 
and  by  whom  he  was  very  highly  esteemed. 

In  1593,  Drayton  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author,  in  the  p 
tion  of  a  collection  of  his  pastorals  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  few  fol 
years  he  gave  to  the  world  his  more  elaborate  poems.  The  Baron's 
and  England's  Heroical  Epistles,  In  the  latter  productions  we  see  tJ 
symptoms  of  that  taste  for  poetized  history,  as  it  may  be  called, 
marked  the  age — which  is  first  seen  in  Sack\ille's  design  of  '  The  Mix 
Magistrates,'  and  was  now  developing  itself  strongly  in  the  hLstorica 
of  Marlow,  Shakspeare,  and  others. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First  in  1003,  Draj^n  acted  as  sq 
Sir  Walter  Aston,  in  the  ceremony  of  his  installation  as  a  Knight  of  th( 
The  poet  now  expected  some  patronage  from  the  new  sovereign,  but 
disappointed,  he  again  courted  the  muses,  and  in  1012,  published  tl 
part  of  his  most  elaborate  work,  the  Polyolbion^  the  second  part  of 
appeared  in  1622,  This  great  performance  forms  a  })oet3cal  descript 
England  in  thirty  books,  and  is,  both  in  its  subject,  and  in  the  man 
its  execution,  entirely  unlike  any  other  work  in  English  poetry.  It 
of  topographical  and  antiquarian  details,  with  innumerable  allusions 
markable  events  and  persons,  as  connected  with  various  localities  ;  yi 
is  the  poetical  genius  of  the  author,  so  happily  does  he  idealize  almost 
thing  upon  which  he  touches,  and  so  lively  is  the  flow  of  his  verse,  tJ 
do  not  readily  tire  in  perusing  this  vast  map  of  intelligence,  llie  in 
tion  which  the  *  Polyolbion'  imparts,  is  in  general  so  accurate  that  it 
quently  quoted  as  authority. 

In  1027  Drayton  published  a  volume  containing  The  Battle  of  Agh 
The  Court  of  Faerie^  and  other  poems ;  and  three  years  after  appeal 
last  volume,  entitled  The  Muse's  Elysium,  fi-om  which  it  appears  tl 
had  found  a  final  shelter  in  the  family  of  the  E-arl  of  Dorset  On  his 
which  occurred  in  1031,  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  w 
monument,  containing  an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold,  was  raised 
memory  by  the  wife  of  that  nobleman,  the  celebrated  Lady  Anne  C 
Countess  of  Pembroke. 

Drayton,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings,  voluminous  as  they  are 
the  fancy  and  feeling  of  the  true  poet.  ^  He  possessed  a  very  oonsidera 
tility  of  mind,  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish  himself  in  almost  eve 
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les  of  poetry,  from  a  trifling  sonnet  to  a  long  topographical  poem.  If  he 
Qjwhere  sinks  below  himself,  it  is  in  his  attempts  at  satire.  In  a  most 
nLiutic  era,  he  was  unaffected,  and  seldom  exhibits  his  learning  at  the  ex- 
jnse  of  his  judgment.*  *  Our  limited  space  will  allow  us  room  for  two  brief 
tracts  only  from  the  writings  of  this  truly  interesting  j)oet ;  and  both  those 
3  shall  select  from  the  *  Polyolbion.'  The  first  is  a  description  of  Mormng 
Warwickshire^  and  the  other,  a  description  of  the  River  Trent, 

MORNING  IN  WARWICKSHIRE. 

When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's  wave, 

No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  fiow^ery  bosom  brave, 

At  such  a  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring, 

But  hunts  up  to  the  mom  the  feath'red  sylrans  sing: 

And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knole, 

Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole, 

Those  quiristers  are  perch't.  with  many  a  speckled  breast, 

Then  from  her  burnish t  gate  the  goodly  glittering  east 

Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 

Bespangled  had  with  pearl,  to  please  the  morning's  sight; 

On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear  open  throats, 

Unto  the  joyful  mom  so  strain  their  warbling  notes, 

That  hills  and  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 

Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  everywhere. 

The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps ;  as  purposely  he  sang 

T'  awake  the  listless  sim ;  or  chiding,  that  so  long 

He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill ; 

The  ouzel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill, 

As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  us  see 

That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different  be: 

For  with  their  vocal  sounds  they  sang  to  pleasant  May; 

Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle^  doth  only  play. 

When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by, 

In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyfiil  hours  doth  ply, 

As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would  draw; 

And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  all-constraining  law) 

Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  in\ite, 

They  else,  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the  night, 

(The  more  to  use  their  ears.)  their  voices  sure  would  spare, 

That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare, 

As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  leara'd  of  her. 

To  Philomel  the  next,  the  linnet  we  prefer ; 
And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-lark  place  we  then. 
The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast  and  the  wren. 
The  yellow-pate ;  which  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  tree, 
Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 
And  of  these  chanting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  behind, 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  fVom  her  kmd. 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 
The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay. 
The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the  leaves, 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves) 

^  HeadleT.  a  Of  all  birds  only  the  blackbird  whisUeth. 

M 
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Thus  sing  away  the  morn,  until  the  mounting  sun, 
Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  run, 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert  creeps 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps. 


THE  EIVER   TRENT. 

But,  Muse,  return  at  last,  attend  the  princely  Trent, 

Who  straining  on  in  state,  the  north's  imperious  flood. 

The  third  of  England  call'd,  with  many  a  dainty  wood, 

Being  crown'd  to  Burton  comes,  to  Necdwood  where  she  shows 

Herself  in  all  her  pomp;  and  as  from  thence  she  flows, 

She  takes  into  her  train  rich  Dove,  and  Darwin  clear, 

Darwin,  whose  font  and  fall  are  both  in  Derbyshire; 

And  of  those  thirty  floods,  that  wait  the  Trent  upon, 

Doth  stand  without  compare  the  very  paragon. 

Thus  wand'ring  at  her  will,  as  uncontrolFd  she  ranges. 

Her  often  varying  form,  as  variously  and  changes ; 

First  Erwash,  and  then  Lync,  sweet  Sherwood  sends  her  in; 

Then  looking  wide,  as  one  that  newly  wak'd  had  been, 

Saluted  fVom  the  north,  with  Nottingham's  proud  height. 

So  strongly  is  surpris'd,  and  taken  with  the  sight. 

That  she  from  running  wild,  but  hardly  can  refrain. 

To  view  in  how  great  state,  as  she  along  doth  strain, 

That  brave  exalted  scat  beholdeth  her  in  pride. 

As  how  the  large-spread  meads  upon  the  other  side, 

All  flourishing  in  flowers,  and  rich  embroideries  dress'd, 

In  which  she  sees  herself  above  her  neighbours  blcss'd. 

As  wrapp'd  with  the  delights,  that  her  tliis  prospect  brings 

In  her  peculiar  praise,  lo  thus  the  river  sings: 

'What  should  I  care  at  all.  from  what  my  name  I  take, 
That  thirty  doth  import,  that  thirty  rivers  make; 
My  greatness  what  it  is,  or  thirty  abbeys  great, 
That  on  my  fruitAil  banks,  times  formerly  did  seat; 
Or  thirty  kinds  of  flsh  that  in  my  streams  do  live, 
To  mo  this  name  of  Trent,  did  from  that  number  give  ? 
What  reck  1 1  let  great  Thames,  since  by  his  fortune  he 
Is  sovereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be; 
From  Isis  and  old  Fame  his  pedigree  derive; 
And  for  the  second  place,  proud  Severn  that  doth  strive. 
Fetch  her  descent  from  Wales,  from  that  proud  mountain  sprung, 
Plinillimon,  whose  praise  is  A-equcnt  them  among. 
As  of  that  princely  maid,  whose  name  she  boasts  to  bear. 
Bright  Sabine,  whom  she  holds  as  her  undoubted  heir. 
Let  these  imperious  floods  draw  down  their  long  descent. 
From  these  so  famous  stocks,  and  only  say  of  Trent, 
That  Moreland's  barren  earth  me  first  to  light  did  bring, 
Which  though  she  be  but  brown,  my  clear  complexion'd  spring 
Gain'd  with  the  nymphs  such  grace,  that  when  I  first  did  rise, 
The  Naiads  on  my  brim  danced  wanton  hydagies, 
And  on  her  spacious  breast  (with  heaths  that  doth  abound) 
Encircled  my  fair  fount  with  many  a  lusty  round : 
And  of  the  British  floods,  though  but  the  third  I  be, 
Tet  Thames  and  Severn  both  in  this  come  short  of  me, 


'&• 
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For  that  I  am  the  mere  of  England,  that  divides 
The  north  part  from  the  south,  on  my  so  either  sides, 
That  reckoning  how  these  tracts  in  compass  be  extent, 
Men  bound  them  on  the  north,  or  on  the  south  of  Trent; 
Their  banks  are  barren  sands,  if  but  compar'd  with  mine. 
Through  my  perspicuous  breast,  the  pearly  pebbles  shine: 
I  throw  my  crystal  arms  along  the  flow'ry  valleys, 
Which  lying  sleek  and  smooth  as  any  garden  alleys, 
Do  give  mo  leave  to  play,  whilst  they  do  court  my  stream, 
And  crown  my  winding  banks  with  many  an  anadem; 
My  silver-scaled  scrolls  about  my  streams  do  sweep 
Now  in  the  shallow  fords,  now  in  the  fulling  deep : 
So  that  of  every  kind,  the  new  spawn'd  numerous  fry 
Seem  in  me  as  the  sands  that  on  my  shore  do  lie. 

-Edward  Fairfax,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  De- 

'^veredy  lived  at  the  period  before  us,  though  of  the  history  of  his  life  we 

»^ave  very  little  knowledge.     He  was  the  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 

^x,  but  neither  the  date  of  his  birth,  nor  that  of  his  death,  has  been  pre- 

^^i^ed.    That  he  flourished  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  is  entirely  evident, 

■or  his  great  literar}'  performance  is  dedicated  to  that  princess ;  and  it  also 

*PI>ear9  that  he  was  living  in  1631 ;  but  nothing  farther  of  him  is  certainly 

*iiown,  only  that  he  spent  his  life  at  Fuystone,  in  the  forest  of  Knaresbo- 

'o^h,  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  blessings  which  rarely  fall  to  the  poetical  race 

— competence,  ease,  rural  scenes,  and  in  ample  command  of  the  means  of  study. 

The  poetical  beauty  and  freedom  of  Fairfax's  version  of  Tasso  has  been 

^*^  theme  of  almost  universal  praise.     Dr}^den  ranked  him  with  Spenser 

•*  a  master  of  the  English  language,  and  Waller  declared  that  he  derived 

^m  hira  the  harmony  of  his  numbers.     Collins  too  has  finely  alluded  to 

"^  poetical  and  imaginative  genius  in  the  following  lines : — 

Prevailing  poet,  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung. 

Besides  the  translation  of  the  'Jerusalem  Delivered,  Fairfax'  wrote  some 

''^or  |)oeras,  and  also  a  work  on  Demonology^  in  the  preface  to  which  he 

'^^arks  that  '  m  religion  I  am  neither  a  fanatic  Puritan,  nor  superstitious 

*apist;  but  so  settled  in  coascienco,  that  I  have  the  sure  ground  of  (xod's 

^ord  to  warrant  all  I  believe,  and  the  commendable  ordinances  of  our  Eng- 

™^  Aurch  to  approve  all  I  practice :   in  which  course  I  live  a  faithful 

^^^*"istiaD,  and  an  obedient  subject,  and  so  teach  my  family.' 
^  Fairfax's  original  poems  are  comparatively  little  known,  we  shall  pass 

**ni  over,  and  take  the  following  passage  from  the  eighteenth  book  of  the 

Jwsalem,'  commencing  with  the  twelfth  stanza : — 

HINALDI  AT  MOUNT  OLIVET  AND  THE  .ENCHANTED  WOOD. 

XII. 

It  was  the  time,  when  'gainst  the  breaking  day. 
Rebellious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  repined, 
For  in  the  east  appear'd  the  morning  gray, 
And  yet  some  lamps  in  Jove's  high  palace  shincd, 
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When  to  Mount  Olivet  he  took  his  way, 

And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined, 

Night's  shadows  hence,  from  thence  the  morning's  shine, 

This  bright^  that  dark ;  that  earthly,  this  divintt. 

XIII. 

Thus  to  himself  he  thonght :  how  many  bright 
And  'splendent  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temple  high ! 
Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night, 
Her  flx'd  and  wand 'ring  stars  the  azure  sky; 
So  framed  all  by  their  Creator's  might, 
That  still  they  live  and  shine,  and  ne'er  will  die, 
Till  in  a  moment,  with  the  last  day's  brand 
They  bum,  and  with  them  bum  sea,  air,  and  land. 

XIV. 

Thus  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  he  went. 
And  there  kneel'd  down  with  reverence  and  fear; 
His  eyes  upon  heaven's  eastem  face  ho  bent; 
His  thoughts  above  all  heavens  uplifted  were — 
The  sins  and  errors  which  I  now  repent, 
Of  my  unbridled  youth,  0  Father  dear, 
Remember  not,  but  let  thy  mercy  Ml 
And  purge  my  fiiults  and  my  ofibnses  all. 

XV. 

Thus  prayed  he;  with  purple  wings  up-flew. 
In  golden  weed,  the  moming's  lusty  queen, 
Begilding  with  the  radiant  beams  she  threw, 
His  helm,  the  harness,  and  the  mountain  green : 
Upon  his  breast  and  forehead  gently  blew 
The  air,  that  balm  and  nardus  breath'd  unseen ; 
And  o'er  his  head,  let  down  from  clearest  skies, 
A  cloud  of  pure  and  precious  dew  there  flies. 

XVI. 

The  heavenly  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread, 
To  which  compar'd,  his  clothes  pale  ashes  seem. 
And  sprinkled  so  that  all  that  paleness  fled. 
And  thence  of  purest  white  bright  rays  outstream : 
Bo  cheered  are  the  flowers,  late  withered. 
With  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  morning  beams ; 
And  so  retura'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
Adorns  herself  in  new  and  native  gold. 

XVII. 

The  lovely  whiteness  of  his  changed  weed 
The  prince  perceived  well  and  long  admired; 
Toward  the  forest  march'd  he  on  with  speed, 
Besolv'd,  as  such  adventures  great  required : 
Thither  he  came,  whence,  shrinking  back  for  dread 
Of  that  strange  desert's  sight,  the  first  retired ; 
But  not  to  him  fearAil  or  loathsome  made 
That  forest  was,  but  sweet  with  pleasant  shade. 

XVIII. 

Forward  he  pass'd,  and  in  the  grove  before. 

He  heard  a  sound,  that  strange,  sweet,  pleasing  was ; 

There  roU'd  a  crystal  brook  with  gentle  roar, 
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There  sigh'd  the  winds,  as  through  the  leaves  they  pass ; 
There  sang  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas  I 
There  lute,  harp,  cittern,  human  voice  he  heard, 
And  all  these  sounds  one  sound  right  well  declared. 

XIX. 

A  dreadful  thunder-clap  at  last  he  heard, 
The  aged  trees  and  plants  well  nigh,  that  rent, 
Tet  heard  the  nyniptis  and  syrens  afterward, 
Birds,  winds,  and  waters  sing  with  sweet  consent ; 
Whereat  amazed,  he  stay'd  and  well  prepared 
For  his  defense,  heedful  and  slow  forth-went. 
Nor  in  his  way  his  passage  aught  withstood, 
Except  a  quiet,  still,  transparent  flood. 

XX. 

On  the  green  banks,  which  that  fair  stream  inbound. 

Flowers  and  odours  sweetly  srail'd  and  smell'd. 

Which  reaching  out  his  stretched  arms  around, 

All  the  large  desert  in  his  bosom  held, 

And  through  the  grove  one  channel  passage  found ; 

This  in  the  wood,  that  in  the  forest  dwcH'd: 

Trees  clad  the  streams,  streams  green  those  trees  aye  made. 

And  so  exchanged  their  moisture  and  their  shade. 

Sm  John  Harrington,  the  first  translator  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furiofo 
into  Eoglish,  though  a  writer  of  greatly  inferior  genius  to  Fairfax,  desones 
to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  him.  He  was  the  son  of  that  John  liar- 
™gton  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Mary,  and  was  bom  at  Kel- 
*to!i,  near  Bath,  in  15C1.  Ho  prepared  for  college  at  Eton  Grammar 
ochool,  and  thence  removed  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
Duined  until  he  had  taken  his  master's  degree.  Harrington  was  knighted 
ly  James  the  First,  and  after  having  passed  a  number  of  years  as  a  succeas- 
fiileourtier,  he  died  in  1612,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

The  translation  of  the  *  Orlando  Furioso'  was  an  early  performance,  hanng 
been  published  before  the  author  was  thirty  years  of  age.  As  a  version  of 
the  original,  the  w^ork  is  literally  correct,  but  as  a  poetical  performance,  it  is 
xM,  and  prosaic  Besides  the  translation  of  the 'Orlando  Furioso,' Harring- 
OD  published  a  volume  of  Epigrams,  many  of  which,  such  as  the  following, 
xJiibit  much  talent  for  that  department  of  writing  : — 

OF  A  PRECISE  TAILOR. 

A  tailor,  thought  a  man  of  upright  dealing — 
True,  but  for  lying — honest  but  for  stealing, 
Did  fall  one  day  extremely  sick  by  chance. 
And  on  the  sudden  was  in  wondrous  trance; 
The  fiends  of  hell  musU'ring  in  fearful  manner. 
Of  sundry  colour'd  silks  displayed  a  banner 
Which  he  had  stolen,  and  wiuh'd.  as  they  did  tell. 
That  he  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  hell, 
The  man,  affrighted  with  this  apiuirition, 
Upon  recovery  grew  a  grt?at  precisian: 
Ho  bought  a  bible  of  the  best  translation. 
And  hi  his  life  he  show'd  great  reformation; 
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Ue  walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly, 

He  heard  three  lectures  and  two  sermons  weekly; 

He  vow'd  to  shun  all  company  unruly, 

And  in  his  speech  he  used  no  oath  but  truly ; 

And  zealously  to  keep  the  Sabbath's  rest. 

His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  eve  was  drest; 

And  lest  the  custom  which  he  had  to  steal. 

Might  cause  him  sometimes  to  forget  his  zeal, 

He  gives  his  journeyman  a  special  charge, 

That  if  the  stuff  allowance  being  largo 

He  found  his  fingers  were  to  filch  inclined, 

Bid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  his  mhid. 

This  done  (I  scant  can  tell  the  rest  for  laughter) 

A  captain  of  a  ship  came  three  days  after, 

And  brought  three  yards  of  velvet  and  three  quarters, 

To  make  Venetians  down  below  the  garters. 

He,   that  precisely  knew  what  was  enough, 

Soon  slipt  aside  three  quarters  of  the  stuff; 

His  man,  espying  it^  said  in  derision. 

Master,  remember  how  you  saw  the  vision! 

Peace,  knave !  quoth  he,  I  did  not  see  one  rag 

Of  such  a  color'd  silk  in  all  the  fiag. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  tho  miscellaneous  poet  who  follows  Fairfax 
HarrrjgtoD,  was  bom  at  Bocton  Hall,  in  Kent,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Ms 
1568.  His  early  education  was  conducted  by  private  tutors  at  home,  a 
which  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  school,  whence  he  passed,  in  1584,  to  3 
College,  Oxford.  He  did  not,  however,  long  remain  there,  but  soon  eiit< 
Quecn^s  College,  where  he  became  well  versed  in  logic  and  rhetoric ; 
being  also  distinguished  for  various  other  learning,  and  for  his  wit,  he  ^ 
selected  to  write  a  tragedy  for  the  private  use  of  his  college.  The  name 
the  ti-agedy  was  TancredOy  and  Walton,  Sir  Henry's  biographer,  rema^ 
that  *  it  was  interwoven  with  sentences,  and  for  the  method  and  exact  p 
sonating  those  humors,  passions,  and  dispositions,  which  he  proposed  to  w 
resent,  so  performed,  that  the  gravest  of  the  society  declared,  he  had  in 
alight  employment,  given  an  early  and  sohd  testimony  of  his  future  ab 
ties.' 

Wotton  having,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  taken  his  master's  degr 
left  the  university,  and  after  travelling  a  number  of  years  on  the  contine 
returned  to  England,  and  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  1 
sex,  the  chief  favorite  of  Queen  EUzabeth.  Having  afterward  gained  1 
friendship  of  king  James,  by  co^imunicating  the  secret  of  a  conspiracy  forn 
against  him,  while  yet  only  king  of  Scotland,  he  was  employed  by  that  m* 
arch,  when  he  ascended  the  Enghsh  throne,  as  ambassador  to  Venice, 
versatile  and  lively  disposition  quahfied  Sir  Henry,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
this  situation,  of  the  duties  of  which  we  have  his  own  idea  in  the  w 
known  punning  expression,  in  which  he  defines  an  ambassador  to  be  * 
honest  gentleman,  sent  to  he  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country.'  L 
in  life  Wotton  took  orders  to  qualify  himself  to  be  provost  of  Eton,  and 
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that  situation  he  died,  in  1630,  in  tlie  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.     The 
poems  of  this  author  are  generally  brief  unstudied  effusions,  of  very  consid 
erable  merit,  and  from  them  we  select  the  following : — 

A  FAREWELL  TO  THE  VANITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Farewell,  yc  gilded  follies,  pleasing  troubles ; 
Farewell,  ye  honour'd  rags,  ye  glorious  bubbles ! 
Fame  's  but  a  hollow  echo ;  gold,  pure  clay ; 
Honour,  the  darling  but  of  one  short  day ; 
Beauty,  th'  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin; 
State,  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in. 
And  torture  free-born  minds;  embroider'd  trains 
Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  veins ; 
And  blood  allied  to  greatness,  is  alone 
Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own  : 
Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth, 
Are  but  the  fading  blossoms  of  the  earth. 
****** 

Welcome  pure  thoughts,  welcome  ye  silent  groves, 
These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  loves: 
Now  the  wing'd  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring : 
A  prayer-book  now  shall  be  my  looking-glass, 
In  which  I  will  adorn  sweet  Virtue's  face. 
Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares. 
No  broken  vows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-faced  fears: 
Then  here  I'll  sigh,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  folly, 
And  learn  t'  affiK^t  an  holy  melancholy ;  . 
And  if  Contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 
I'll  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  HAPPY  LIFE. 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught, 

That  serveth  not  another's  will; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill. 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Untied  unto  the  worldly  care 

Of  public  fame  or  private  breath ; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 

Or  vice;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise ; 

Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good : 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed. 

Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 

Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray, 
•  More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend : 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  iViend; 
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This  man  is  Areed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands; 

And  having  nothing  yet  hath  all. 

Sir  John  Da  vies,  the  poet  to  whom  our  attention  is  next  directed 
of  low  origin,  being  the  son  of  a  tanner.  He  was  bom  at  Ohisgrove  in 
flhire  in  1570,  and  after  careful  preparation,  became,  in  1585,  a  come 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  remained  at  the  university  until  h€ 
taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  immediately  after  which  he  repaired  to  Lo 
and  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  applied  himself  so  closely  t 
study  of  the  common  law,  that  he  was  soon  called  to  the  bar.  An  i 
tunate  quarrel,  however,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  known,  with  a  gentl 
of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  resulted  in  his  expulsion  thence,  a 
returned  to  Oxford  and  continued  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  there 
being  eventually  reinstated  in  the  Temple,  he  returned  thither  and  prac 
for  some  time,  as  a  counsellor;  and  in  1601,  he  became  a  memb 
parliament.  Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Ehzabeth,  he  accompanied 
Hunsdon  into  Scotland  to  congratulate  king  James  upon  his  accession 
crown  of  England ;  and  being  introduced  into  his  majesty's  presence,  h 
particularly  noticed  by  him  ;  and  when  the  king  was  informed  by  lord  ] 
don  that  Da\ies  was  the  author  of  Nosce  tiepsum,  his  majesty  graciousl 
Imioed  him,  and  assured  him  of  his  favor.  The  *  Nosce  tiepsum,'  a  poe 
the  origin,  nature,  and  immortality  of  Uie  soul,  was  published  in  1591 
dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  it  was  very  favorably  received 

Davies,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  published  a  small  volun 
poems  containing  Hymns  of  Astrea^  in  acrostic  verse  ;  Orchestra^  or  a 
expressing  the  antiquity  and  excellency  of  dancing,  and  other  pieces, 
not  only  placed  him  in  a  high  rank  among  his  contemporary  poets,  t 
fiy*  increased  the  favor  of  the  king  toward  him,  that  he  appointed 
first,  his  solicitor,  and  then  his  attorney-general,  in  Ireland ;  where,  in 
he  became  one  of  his  majesty's  sergeants  at  law ;  and  was  afterward  sp 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  that  kingdom.  In  1607,  Davies  receive 
honor  of  knighthood  from  the  king  at  Whitehall;  and  in  1612,  he  q 
the  post  of  attorney-general  in  Ireland,  and  was  made  one  of  the  \ 
English  sergeants  at  law ;  and,  soon  after  he  settled  in  England,  one  c 
judges  of  assize  on  the  circuit.  In  1626,  he  was  appointed  by  Charl< 
First,  lord  chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  but,  before  his  installatio 
died  suddenly  of  apoi)lexy  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  John  Davies  was  a  man  of  bold  spirit,  sharp  and  ready  wit,  ai 
most  thorough  and  extensive  learning ;  and  among  the  minor  poets  o 
period,  he  holds  a  very  high  rank.  His  philosophical  poem,  On  the 
of  MaUy  and  the  Immortality  thereof  is  one  of  the  earliest  poems  o1 
kind  in  the  language.  The  author  shows  that  he  was  a  profound  tliinke 
dose  reasoner.  *  In  the  happier  parts  of  his  poem,'  says  Campbell,  *  we 
to  lo^cal  truths  so  well  illustrated  by  ingenious  similes,  that  we  kno 
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whether  to  call  the  thoughts  more  poetical  or  philosophically  just  The 
judgment  and  the  ^Euicy  are  reconciled,  and  the  imagery  of  the  poem  seems 
to  start  more  vividly  from  the  surrounding  shades  of  abstraction.'  From 
this  poem,  the  versification  of  which  was  afterward  copied  by  Davenant  and 
Dryden,  we  extract  the  following  passage : — 

THE   DIGNITY  OF  MAN. 

Oh !  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind ! 

That  thou  to  bim  so  gxvsit  respect  dost  bear; 
That  thou  adom'st  him  with  so  bright  a  mind, 

Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  even  an  angel's  peer  1 

Oh!  what  a  lively  life,  what  heav'nly  pow'r. 
What  spreading  virtue,  what  a  sparkling  fire, 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dow'r 
Dost  thou  within  this  dying  flesh  inspire! 

Thou  leav'st  thy  print  in  other  works  of  thine, 
But  thy  whole  image  thou  in  man  has  writ; 

There  can  not  be  a  creature  more  divine, 
Except,  like  thee,  it  should  bo  infinite. 

But  it  exceeds  man's  thought,  to  think  how  high 
Ood  hath  rais'd  man,  since  God  a  man  became; 

The  angels  do  admire  this  mystery, 
And  are  astonish 'd  when  they  view  tho  same : 

Nor  hath  he  given  these  blessings  for  a  day, 

Nor  made  them  on  the  body's  life  depend; 
fhe  soul,  though  made  in  time,  survives  for  aye ; 

And  though  it  hath  beginning  sees  no  end. 

^  another  production,  the  *  Orchestra,  or  Poem  of  Dancing,  in  a  Dialogue 
•^ween  Penelope  and  one  of  her  Wooers,'  Davies  is  much  more  fanciful 
*han  m  the  previous  poem.  He  there  represents  Penelope  as  declining  to 
*^*H»  with  Antinous,  and  the  latter  as  proceeding  to  lecture  her  upon  the 
•>^mty  of  that  elegant  exercise,  the  merit  of  which  lie  describes  in  verses 
partaking  peculiarly  of  the  flexibility  and  grace  of  the  subject  Of  this  per- 
^nJMmoe,  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  passiges  : — 

THE  DANCING  OF  THE  AIR. 

And  now  behold  your  tender  nurse,  the  air, 

And  common  neighbonr,  that  aye  rnns  around. 
How  many  pictures  and  impressions  fair 

Within  her  empty  regions  are  there  found. 

Which  to  your  senses  dancing  do  propound; 
For  what  are  breath,  speech,  echoes,  music,  winds, 
Bat  dancings  of  the  air  in  sundry  kinds. 

For  when  you  breathe,  the  air  in  order  moves. 

Now  in,  now  out,  in  time  and  measure  true. 
And  when  you  speak,  so  well  she  dancing  loves, 

That  doubling  ofl,  and  oft  redoubling  new, 

With  thousand  forms  she  doth  herself  endue : 
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For  all  the  words  that  from  your  lips  repair, 
Are  naught  but  tricks  and  turnings  of  the  air. 

Hence  is  her  prattling  daughter,  Echo,  bom, 

That  dances  to  all  voices  she  can  hear: 
There  is  no  sound  so  harsh  that  she  doth  scorn, 

Nor  any  time  wherein  she  will  forbear 

The  airy  pavement  with  her  feet  to  wear: 
And  yet  her  hearing  sense  is  nothing  quick, 
For  after  time  she  endcth  ev'ry  trick. 

And  thou,  sweet  Music,  dancing's  only  life, 
The  ear's  sole  happiness,  the  air's  best  speech, 

Loadstone  of  fellowship,  charming  rod  of  strife, 
The  soft  mind's  paradise,  the  sick  mind's  leech. 
With  thine  own  tongue  thou  tree^^  and  stones  can  teach, 

That  when  the  air  doth  dance  her  finest  measure, 

Then  art  thou  born,  the  gods,  and  men's  sweet  pleasure 

Lastly  where  keep  the  Winds,  their  revelry. 
Their  violent  turnings,,  and  wild  whirling  hays, 

But  in  the  air's  translucent  gallery  1 
Where  she  herself  is  turn'd  a  hundred  ways, 
While  with  those  maskers  wantonly  she  plays: 

Tet  in  this  misrule,  they  shall  rule  embrace, 

As  two  at  once  encumber  not  the  place. 

Davies  wrote  a  number  of  pieces  iii  prose  also ;  and  the  first  Reports 
Law  Cases,  published  in  Ireland,  proceeded  from  his  able  and  aocomplisl 
pen.  The  preface  to  the  volume  containing  these  Reports  is  considered  i 
best  that  was  ever  prefixed  to  a  law-book. 

John  Donne,  the  poet  whom  we  are  next  to  notice,  was  of  respecta' 
parentage,  and  was  born  in  London,  1573.  Uis  mother  was  descended  fn 
the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  his  parents  being  both  rigi< 
attached  to  the  Romish  religion,  had  their  son's  education  attended  to 
home  until  he  reached  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  sent  to 
university  of  Oxford  ;  where,  such  was  the  precociousness  of  intellect  t 
he  evinced,  that  one  of  his  tutors,  through  admiration  of  his  early  genius, 
marked,  that  *  he  was  rather  born  wise  than  made  so  by  study.'  His 
quirements  in  learning  at  the  university  realized  all  that  his  early  mei 
developments  had  promised  ;  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  he ' 
prepared  for  the  bachelor's  degree — an  honor  which  he  was  oompellec 
forego,  as  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  parents  would  not  allow  him  to  t 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  the  occasion  required.  Having  passed  tl 
years  at  Oxford  he  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  also 
mained  for  the  same  length  of  time  ;  but  as  the  difi&culties  in  the  waj 
obtaining  university  honors  prevailed  there  also,  which  had  existed  at  Ox£ 
he  now  relinquished  collegiate  studies,  repaired  to  London,  and  entered  ] 
coin's  Lm  as  a  student  of  law.  Ho  had,  however,  no  predilection  for 
legal  profession ;  and  as  his  father,  who  had  been  a  merchant,  died  befon 
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WW  admitted  into  Lincoln's  Inn  society,  and  left  him  a  fortune  of  three 

thoosaod  pounds,  he  at  once  relinquished  the  law,  and  resolved  to  pass 

wme  years  upon  the  continent.     Before  he  should  leave  England,  however, 

Be  determined  thoroughly  to  investig:;te  the  relative  claims  the  Romish 

&ith,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  the  Protestant,  had  upon  his 

belief    Of  this  investigation  he  himself  gives  the  following  account : — *  I 

bad  a  longer  work  to  do  in  this  inquiry  than  many  other  men  :  for  I  was 

fifst  to  blot  out  certain  impressions  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  to  wrestle 

•gainst  the  examples,  and  against  the  reasons  by  which  some  hold  was 

**ken,  and  some  anticipations  early  laid  upon  my  conscience,  both  by  per- 

•<>n8  who  by  nature  had  a  ix>wer  and  superiority  over  my  will,  and  others, 

^ho,  by  their  learning  and  good  life,  seemed  to  me  justly  to  claim  an  interest 

**  the  guiding  and  rectifying  of  mine  underetanding  in  these  matters.' 

•**ie  result  of  this  inquiry  was  a  thorough  conversion  to  Protestantism  ;  of 

^hich  he  remarks,  *  I  was  not  transj)orted  by  any  sudden  and  violent  deter- 

''^Jnation,  til]  I  had,  to  the  measure  of  my  poor  wit  and  judgment,  suneyed 

•*^d  digested  the  whole  body  of  divinity,  controverted  between  ours  and  the 

'^oinish  church.     In  which  such  an  disquisition  that  God,  wliich  awakened 

^^  then,  and  hath  never  forsaken  me  in  that  industry,  as  he  is  the  author 

^^  that  purpose,  so  he  is  a  witness  of  this  protestation,  that  I  proceeded 

"*erem  with  humility  and  diffidence  in  myself,  and  by  that,  which  by  his 

K^Boe,  I  took  to  be  the  ordinary  means,  frequent  prayer  and  equal  actions.' 

Having  thus  settled  the  momentous  question  of  his  religious  faith,  Donne, 

^  1596,  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  into  Spain,  and  after  spending  about 

•  year  in  that  country  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language, 

o«  visited  Italy,  intending  to  embark  thence  for  Palestine,  to  view  Jerusalem 

•nd  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,     lie  was,  however,  disappointed  in  the 

company  with  whom  he  had  arranged  to  make  the  journey,  and  he  therefore 

•"Btomed  to  England,  after  having  remained  in  Italy  a  sufficient  length  of 

wme  to  become  &miliar  with  the  language  of  that  country. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Donne  was.  aj^pointed  by  Sir  Thomas 
«gwton,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  his  chief  secretar}* ;  but  he  had  filled 
™  important  place  only  a  few  years  before  he  clandestinely  married  Aimc, 
***e  daughter  of  Sir  George  More,  and  niece  of  the  lord-keeper.     Sir  George 
*•*  so  incensed  at  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Donne,  as  to  insist  that  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton  should  dismiss  him  from  his  service.     Sir  Thomas  com- 
plied with  his  friend  and  relative's  request,  but  in  parting  with  his  secretary 
**®  ^marked  that  *  Mr.  Donne  was  fitter  to  serve  a  king  than  a  subject.' 
A  long  altercation,  and  even  a  law-suit  followed  between  Donne  and  his 
■ther-in-law,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  former  resided  with  his  rela- 
we.  Sir  Francis  Wolley,  who  eventually  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  par- 
"*iand  obtaining  from  Sir  George  eight  hundred  pounds  as  his  daughter's 
^•''iage  portion.     Sir  Francis  Wolley  dying  soon  after,  Donne  sought  a 
"^«  and  employment  with  Sir  Robert  Drury,  through  whose  influence  he 
^'^'^^ned  in  1610  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  the  university  of  Oxford. 
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In  1612,  Sir  Robert  Drury  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Fi 
and  thither  Donne  accompanied  him  as  his  secretary.  Meantime,  i 
of  the  nobihty  were  urgent  with  the  king  to  confer  some  secular 
ployment  upon  him  worthy  of  his  singular  merits;  but  James  whc 
familiar  with  his  talents  and  attainments,  desired  him  to  enter  the  ch 
and  would  hear  of  no  other  arrangement.  About  this  important 
Donne  for  some  time  hesitated ;  but  at  length  he  consented  to  comply 
the  king's  request,  and  was,  accordingly,  ordained  by  Doctor  King,  b: 
of  London,  and  soon  after  appointed  by  his  royal  patron,  dean  of  St  I 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  conferred  upon  him,  at  the  king 
quest,  by  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  this  position  Donne  passe< 
remainder  of  his  life,  honored  and  respected  even  by  nobility  itself, 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  thirty -first  of  March,  1631.  He 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St  PauFs,  where  a  suitable  monu 
was  soon  after  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  poetical  works  of  Donne  consist  of  satires,  elegies,  religious  p< 
complimentary  verses,  and  epigrams.  His  reputation  as  a  poet,  was,  i 
own  day,  very  great ;  and  though  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  comparatively  low,  i1 
lately  revived  again.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  amid  i 
rubbish,  there  is  much  real  poetry,  and  that  of  a  high  order,  in  his  wril 
He  is  usually  considered  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  poets  of  the  sevent< 
century,  who,  under  the  name  of  Metaphyskal  Poets^  fill  a  conspicuous 
in  English  literary  history.  The  directness  of  thought,  the  naturalne 
description,  the  rich  abundance  of  genuine  poetical  feehng  and  ima 
which  distinguished  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  now  began  to  give 
to  cold  and  forced  conceits,  mere  vain  workings  of  the  intellect,*  a  kii 
poetry  as  unlike  the  former  as  punning  is  unlike  genuine  wit  This  qu 
it  should  be  remarked,  however,  did  not  characterize  the  whole  of  the  p 
of  Donne  and  his  followers.  These  writers  are  often  direct,  natural 
truly  poetical.  Donne  is  usually  considered  the  first  writer  of  that  kit 
satire  which  Pope  afterward  carried  to  perfection.  From  this  poet's  va 
poen\s  we  select  the  following  curious  specimen : — 

THE  WILL. 

Before  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe, 
Qrcat  Love,  some  legacies :  I  here  bequeath 
Mine  eyes  to  Argus,  if  mine  eyes  can  see ; 
If  they  be  blind,  then,  Love,  I  give  them  thee ; 
My  tongue  to  Fame;  to  ambassadors  mine  ears; 

To  women,  or  the  sea.  my  tears ; 
Thou,  Love,  hast  taught  me  here  to  fall. 
By  making  me  serve  her  who  had  twenty  more, 
That  I  should  give  to  none  but  such  as  had  too  much  before. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  give ; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  live; 
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Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits;  to  buffoons  my  pensivcncss; 

My  rilence  to  any  who  abroad  have  been; 

My  money  to  a  Capucliin. 
Tbon,  Love,  tauglit'st  me,  by  appointing  mo 
To  love  there,  where  no  love  received  can  be, 
Only  to  give  to  sucli  as  have  no  good  capacity. 

My  ikith  I  give  to  Roman  Catholics; 
All  my  good  works  unto  the  schismatics 
Of  Amsterdam ;  my  best  civility 
And  courtship  to  an  university; 
My  modesty  I  give  to  soldiers  bare; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share; 
Thou,  Love,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her  that  holds  my  love  disparity. 
Only  to  give  to  those  that  count  my  gifts  indignity. 

I  give  my  reputation  to  those 

Which  were  my  friends ;  mine  industry  to  foes ; 

To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness; 

My  sickness  to  physicians,  or  excess ; 

Th  Nature  aU  that  1  in  rhyme  have  writ! 

And  to  my  company,  my  wit: 
Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  adore  * 

He  who  begot  this  love  in  me  before, 
Taught'st  me  to  make  as  though  I  gave,  when  I  do  but  restore. 

To  him  for  whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls 
I  give  my  physic  books;  my  written  rolls 
Of  moral  counsels  I  to  Bedlam  give ; 
My  brazen  medals,  unto  them  which  live 
In  want  of  bread ;  to  them  which  pass  among 

All  foreigners,  my  English  tongue : 
Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  love  one 
Who  thinks  her  friendship  a  fit  portion 
For  younger  lovers,  dost  my  gifts  thus  disproportion. 

Therefore  111  give  no  more,  but  Til  undo 
The  world  by  dying,  because  love  dies  too. 
Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth, 
And  all  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  have 

Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  grave. 
Thou  Love,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  thee. 
To  invent  and  practice  this  one  way  to  annihilate  all  three. 

*^tor  Donne's  poems,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  written  chiefly  in 
*7  ^fe.  After  he  took  orders  he  indulged  very  little  in  the  poetic  vein, 
■■^hbis  fency,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  lus  sermons, 
■*»tiUYery  fruitful:— 

GOD  SHOULD  BE  WORSHIPED  EVERYWHERE. 

^^^.  Qod  may  be  devoutly  worshiped  anywhere ;  in  all  places  of  his  domin- 
"^^  Mil  shall  praise  the  Lord,  says  David.    It  is  not  only  a  concurring  of  men. 
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a  meeting  of  so  many  bodies  that  makes  a  church ;  if  thy  soul  and  body  be 
gether,  an  humble  preparation  of  the  mind,  and  a  reverent  disposition  of  th 
if  thy  knees  be  bent  to  the  earth,  thy  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven 
tongue  pray  and  praise,  and  thine  ears  hearken  to  his  answer ;  if  all  thy  sei 
powers,  and  faculties,  with  one  unanime  purpose  to  worship  thy  God,  thou  ai 
intendment,  a  church,  thou  art  a  congregation ;  here  are  two  or  three  met 
in  his  name,  and  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them  tliough  thou  be  alone  in  thy  c 
The  church  of  God  should  be  built  upon  a  rock,  and  yet  Job  had  his  churcl 
dunghill ;  the  church  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  yet  the  pro^ 
emy  had  his  church  in  a  miry  dungeon ;  constancy  and  settledness  belonj 
church,  and  yet  Jonah  had  his  church  in  the  whale's  belly ;  the  lion  that  n 
seeks  whom  he  may  devour,  is  an  enemy  to  this  church,  and  yet  Daniel 
church  in  the  lion's  den ;  the  waters  of  rest  in  the  Psalms  were  a  figure  of  the 
and  yet  the  three  children  had  their  church  in  the  fiery  furnace;  liberty 
appertain  to  the  church,  and  yet  Peter  and  Paul  had  their  church  in  pri 
the  thief  had  his  church  upon  the  cross.  Every  particular  man  is  himself  a  t( 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  yea,  destroy  his  body  by  death  and  corruption  in  the  grave, 
here  shall  be  a  renewing,  a  re-edifying  of  all  those  temples,  in  the  general  rcsui 
when  we  shall  rise  again,  not  only  as  so  many  Christians,  but  as  so  many  ( 
churches,  to  glorify  the  apostle  and  high-priest  of  our  profession.  Christ  J 
that  eternal  Sabbath.    Every  i)erson,  every  place  is  fit  to  glorify  God  in. 

We  shall  close  our  present  remarks  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  poet 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterward  of  Norwich. 

Richard  Corbet  was  the  son  of  a  gardener,  and  was  bom  at  1 
Surrey,  in  1582.  He  pursued  his  early  studies  at  Westminster  sch 
thence  passed,  in  1598,  to  Christ-church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  re 
till  he  obtained  his  master's  degree,  immediately  after  which  he  tool 
and  soon  became  an  eminent  preacher.  His  wit  and  eloquence  recoi 
ed  him  to  the  favor  of  James  the  First,  by  whom  he  was  appoin 
of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  1628,  made  dean  of  Chriat-chur 
1629,  Charles  the  First  raised  him  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  and  in  163: 
ferred  him  to  that  of  Norwich.  Corbet  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  < 
1638,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  church  at  Norwich,  where 
stone  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Bishop  Corbet's  poems  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  the 
known  are  a  Journey  into  France^  the  Farewell  to  the  Fairies^  an« 
to  his  8on  Vincent  Corbet ;  the  second  and  third  of  which  follow  :— 

FAREWELL   TO   THE  FAIRIES. 

Farewell  rewards  and  fairies. 

Good  housewives  now  may  say. 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they. 
And,  though  they  sweep  their  hearth  no  less 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  do, 
Yet  who  of  late,  for  cleanliness, 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoel 

Lament,  lament  old  Abbeys, 
The  fairies'  lost  command ; 
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They  did  but  change  priests'  babies, 

But  some  have  changed  your  land; 
And  all  your  children  spring  from  thcnoe 

Are  now  grown  Puritans; 
Who  live  as  changelings  ever  since, 

For  love  of  your  domains. 

At  morning  and  at  evening  both, 

You  merry  were  and  glad. 
So  little  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 

These  pretty  ladies  had ; 
When  Tom  came  home  from  labour, 

Or  Cis  to  milking  rose, 
Then  merrily  went  their  labour, 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs  which  yet  remain. 
Were  footed  in  queen  Mary's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain ; 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later,  James  came  in. 
They  never  danc'd  on  any  heath 

As  when  the  time  hath  been. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession, 
Their  songs  were  Ave-Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession 
But  now,  alas !  they  are  all  dead, 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas ; 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled. 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease. 

A  tell-tale  in  their  com^mny 

They  never  could  endure, 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  mirth,  was  pnnish'd  sure: 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed. 

To  pinch  such  black  and  blue: 

0  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 
Such  justices  as  you ! 

TO  HIS  SON. 

What  I  shall  leave  thee  none  can  tell. 
But  all  shall  say  I  wish  thee  well ; 

1  wish  tiiee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth, 
Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health  ; 

Nor  too  much  wealth,  nor  wit  come  £o  thee, 

So  much  of  either  may  undo  thee. 

I  wish  thee  learning  not  for  show, 

Enough  for  to  instruct  and  know ; 

Not  such  as  gentlemen  require 

To  prate  at  table  or  at  fire. 

I  wish  thee  all  thy  mother's  graces, 

Thy  father's  fortunes  and  his  places. 


\ 
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I  wish  thee  IVicndfl,  and  one  at  court 
Not  to  build  on.  but  to  support; 
To  keep  tliee  not  in  doing  many 
Oppreshions,  but  from  sufTcring  any. 
I  wish  thee  {)cacu  in  all  thy  ways, 
Nor  lazy  nor  contentious  days ; 
And  when  thy  soul  and  body  part, 
As  innocent  as  now  thou  art 


tnim  tjie  Mn\^, 


IB  JOBH  BEATTMONT— FHEH&iB  FLETCHER— <}ILES  FLETCHER — ^THOMAS  CAREW— 
OSOIGE  WITHER  —  WILLIAM  BROWHE  —  HEHRT  XnCO  «- FRAMCIS  QUARLE8  — 
OKORGE   HBRBXRT^ROBERT   HERRICK — JOSEPH  HALL. 

rpHE  remaining  English  miscellaneous  poets  connected  with  the  period 
-^  which  we  are  at  present  considering,  though  numerous,  will  not  gener- 
^  require  notices  so  extended  as  those  who  have  already  passed  in  review 
^^hn  us.  Of  these  poets,  those  who  in  the  order  of  time  first  present 
^IttnselTQs  are,  Beaumont,  the  Fletchers,  Garew,  Wither,  Browne,  King,  and 

• 

Jour  Bbaumont  was  the  son  of  Sir  Frauds  Beaumont,  and  elder  hrother 
^tbe  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  Frauds  Beaumont  He  was  bom  at  Grace- 
Diea,  in  Ldoesterohire,  in  1582,  and  admitted  gentleman  commoner  of 
ftoidgate  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1596.  After  having  passed  three  years  at  the 
ODTenity,  he  removed  to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  London,  but  he  soon 
nEnqoished  the  study  of  the  law,  and  retired  to  the  &mily  estate  in  Leices- 
tenlure.  In  1626,  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  £he  first,  and  died  two 
/Hn  after,  m  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Sr  Jdbn  Beaumont  wrote  a  number  of  pieces,  the  prindpal  of  which  are 

Amortk  Fidd^  and  Linu  to  the  Memory  o/Ferdinando  Pulton.    These 

poems  are  both  in  heroic  verse — a  measure  which  Beaumont  wrote  with 

great  ease  and  correctness.    'Bosworth  Field'  is  generally  cold  and  unim- 

pMiioned,  though  there  are  in  it  occasional  spirited  passages ;  but  the  ^  Lines 

to  the  Memory  of  Pulton'  contain  many  passages  of  rare  excellence,  such  as 

die  following : — 

Why  should  vain  sorrow  fbDow  him  with  tears, 
Who  shakes  off  bardens  of  decUniDg  years  1 
Whose  thread  exceeds  the  usual  bounds  of  life, 
And  feels  no  stroke  of  any  fetal  knife  1 
The  destinies  enjoin  their  wheels  to  run, 
Untn  the  length  of  his  whole  course  be  spun. 
No  envious  clouds  obscure  his  struggling  Ught, 
WUeh  sets  contented  at  the  point  of  night: 

N 
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Tet  this  lai^  time  no  greater  profit  brings, 
Than  every  little  moment  whence  it  springs; 
Unless  employ'd  in  works  deserving  praise, 
Must  wear  ont  many  years  and  live  few  days. 
Time  flows  ftom  instants,  and  of  these  each  one 
Should  be  esteem'd  as  if  it  were  alone 
The  shortest  space,  which  we  so  lightly  prize 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes : 
Let  it  but  slide  into  the  eternal  main, 
No  realms,  no  worlds,  can  purchase  it  again : 
Remembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  last, 
When  winged  time,  which  fixed  the  prints,  is  past 

To  the  above  extract  we  feel  constrained  to  add  the  following  fine  epitap* 
apon  Sir  John's  son,  Oervase  Beaumont : — 

Can  I,  who  have  for  others  oft  compiled 
The  songs  of  death,  forget  my  sweetest  chSM, 
Which  like  a  floVr  crushed  with  a  blast,  Ss  dead, 
And  ere  Aill  time  hangs  down  his  smiling  head, 
Expecting  with  clear  hope  to  live  anew, 
Among  the  angels  fed  with  heavenly  dewl 
We  have  this  sign  of  Joy,  that  many  days, 
Whfle  on  the  earth  his  struggling  spirit  stays, 
The  name  of  Jesus  in  his  mouth  contains 
His  only  food,  his  sleep,  his  ease  from  pains. 
0  may  that  sound  be  rooted  in  my  mind, 
Of  which  in  him  such  strong  efifect  I  find! 
Dear  Lord,  receive  my  son,  whose  winning  lov# 
To  me  was  like  a  friendship,  fiur  above 
The  course  of  nature,  or  his  tender  age; 
Whose  looks  could  all  my  better  grieft  assuage: 
Let  his  pure  soul — ordidn'd  seven  years  to  be  - 
In  that  frail  body,  which  was  part  of  me — 
Remain  my  pledge  in  heaven,  as  sent  to  show 
How  to  this  port  at  every  step  I  go. 

Phineab  and  Giles  Fletcher  were  brothers,  and  were  sons  of  the  C^ 
brated  Doctor  GKlee  Fletcher,  who  stood  so  high  in  the  fitvor  ci  Qt^^ 
Elizabeth  that  she  employed  him  on  various  important  fomga  embai^^ 
Both  these  brothers  were  clergymen,  and  their  Uvea,  therafixe,  afford  H'^ 
variety  of  incident 

PHiNSA8FLETOHSBwa8bominl584;  and  afier  pasring  through  prq>^^ 
toiy  studies  at  Eton,  he  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge,  whence  hei^ 
graduated,  he  took  orders,  and  soon  after  settled  at  Kilgay,  in  Norfi>" 
where  he  passed  his  life  in  the  quiet  of  the  country.  He  died  in  1650y  ^ 
his  sixty-seventh  year. 

The  principal  poems  of  Phineas  fletcher  are,  the  Purpk  Island^  or  vM-^ 
Isle  of  Man,  and  Piscatory  Eclogues,  The  name  of  the  former  poems  isoff 
geets  images  of  poetical  and  romantic  beauty,  such  as  we  may  suppose  ^ 
admirer  and  follower  of  Spenser  to  have  drawn ;  but  a  perusal  of  the  worP 
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pels  tliis  illusion.  The  '  Purple  Island'  of  Fletcher  is  no  '  sunny  spot 
3  melancholy  main,'  but  is  an  elaborate  and  anatomical  description 
ody  and  soul  of  man.  Its  value,  therefore,  must  not  rest  upon  the 
t  upon  isolated  passages  and  poetical  descriptions.  Some  of  his 
lave  aU  the  easy  flow  and  mellifluous  sweetness  of  the '  Faery  Queen ;' 
irly  show  a  luxuriance  of  fancy,  which  had  it  been  disciplined  by 
i  judgment,  must  have  rivalled  the  softer  scenes  of  Spenser.  To 
his  remade  we  take  the  following  passage : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF   PABTHENIA,  OB  CHASTITY. 

With  her,  her  rister  went,  a  warlike  maid, 
P&rthenia,  all  In  steel  and  gilded  arms ; 
In  needle's  stead,  a  mighty  spear  she  sway'd, 
With  which  in  bloody  flelds  and  fierce  alarms, 
The  boldest  champion  she  down  would  bear, 
Aad  like  a  thunder-bolt  wide  passage  tear. 
Flinging  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear. 

Her  goodly  armour  seem'd  a  garden  green, 

Where  thousand  spotless  lilies  freshly  blew; 

And  on  her  shield  the  lone  bird  might  be  seen, 

Th'  Arabian  bird,  shining  in  colours  new ; 

Itself  unto  itself  was  only  mate : 

Ever  the  same,  but  new  in  newer  date : 

And  underneath  was  writ,  *  Such  is  chaste  single  state.' 

Thus  hid  fai  arms  she  seem'd  a  goodly  knight^ 

And  fit  for  any  warlike  exercise: 

Bat  when  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  bright^ 

And  back  resume  her  peacefld  maiden's  guise; 

The  fkirest  maid  she  was,  that  ever  yet 

Prison'd  her  locks  within  a  golden  net, 

Or  let  them  waving  hang,  with  roses  fUr  beset 

Choice  nymph !  the  crown  of  chaste  Diana's  train, 
Thou  beauts  lily,  set  in  heavenly  earth; 
Thy  fitirs  unpattem'd,  all  perfection  stain ; 
Sore  Heaven  with  curious  pencil  at  thy  birth 
In  thy  rare  fiice  her  own  fall  picture  drew: 
It  is  a  strong  verse  here  to  write,  but  true, 
Hyperboles  in  others  are  but  half  thy  due. 

Upon  her  forehead  Love  his  trophies  fits, 

A  thousand  spoils  in  silver  arch  displaying: 

And  in  the  midst  himself  full  proudly  sits. 

Himself  in  awftd  majesty  arraying: 

Upon  her  brows  lies  his  bent  ebon  bow, 

And  ready  shafts;  deadly  those  weapons  show; 

Tet  sweet  the  death  appeared,  lovely  that  deadJIy  Mow. 

A  bed  of  lilies  flow'r  upon  her  cheek, 
And  in  the  midst  was  set  a  circling  rose; 
Whose  sweet  aspect  would  force  Narcissus  seek 
New  liveriflf,  and  fresher  colours  choose 
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To  deck  his  beauteous  head  in  snowy  'tire; 
But  all  in  vain :  for  who  can  hope  t'  aspire 
To  such  a  fkir,  which  none  attain,  but  all  admire  1 

Her  ruby  lips  lock  up  from  gazing  sight 
A  troop  of  pearls,  wluch  march  in  goodly  row ; 
But  when  she  deigns  these  precious  bones  undight, 
Soon  heavenly  notes  from  those  divisions  flow, 
And  with  rare  music  charm  the  ravish'd  ears, 
Daunting  bold  thoughts,  but  cheering^  modest  fears  : 
The  spheres  so  only  sing,  so  only  charm  the  spheres. 

Yet  all  these  stars  which  deck  this  beauteous  sky 

By  force  of  th'  inward  sun  both  shine  and  move ; 

Thron'd  in  her  heart  sits  love's  high  mi^esty;' 

In  highest  miyesty  the  highest  love. 

As  when  a  taper  shines  in  glassy  frame, 

The  sparkling  crystal  bums  in  glittering  flame, 

So  does  that  brightest  love  brighten  this  lovely  dame. 

Giles  Fletcher  was  younger  than  his  brother,  bat  neither  thi 
his  birth,  nor  the  period  of  his  death  has  been  preserved.  His  on 
tant  poetical  production  is  a  sacred  poem  entitled  Chris  fs  Victory 
umph.  There  is  a  massive  grandeur  and  earnestness  about  this 
anoe,  which  strike  the  imagination  with  great  force.  The  materii 
poem  are  more  harmoniously  linked  together  than  those  of  the 
Island.'  Hallam  remarks  that,  '  both  of  these  brothers  are  desc 
much  praise :  they  were  endowed  with  minds  eminently  poetical, 
inferior  in  imagination  to  any  of  their  contemporaries.  But  an  ii 
taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style  which  the  public  was  i 
doning,  that  of  allegorical  personification,  prevented  their  powers  fr 
effectively  displayed.'  Campbell  also  observes  that,  '  they  were 
disciples  of  Spenser,  and  with  his  diction  gently  modernized,  retail 
of  his  melody  and  luxuriant  expression.  Giles,  inferior  as  he  is  t( 
and  Milton,  might  be  figured  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  o; 
tion  in  our  poetry  between  these  congenial  spirits,  for  he  remim 
both,  and  evidently  gave  hints  to  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  sana 
with  Paradise  Regamed.' 

We  shall  dose  our  notice  of  these  brother  poets  with  the  folloi 
sage  from  *  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph :' — 

THE  RAINBOW. 

High  in  the  airy  element  there  hung 
Another  dondy  sea,  that  did  disdain, 
As  though  his  pnrer  waves  fh>m  heaven  spmng, 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  sluggish  main : 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  with  his  rain. 
That  ebb'd  and  flowed  as  wind  and  season  would; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocks,  that  in  the  liquid   oHU 
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Beneath  those  sanny  hanks  a  darker  dond, 

Dropping  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace, 

And  hent  itself  into  a  hollow  shroud, 

On  which,  if  Mercy  did  hnt  cast  her  fkce, 

A'  thousand  coloors  did  the  bow  enchase, 

That  wonder  wsa  to  see  the  silk  distain'd 

With  the  resplendence  from  her  beauty  gain'd, 

And  Iris  paint  her  locks  with  beams  so  lively  feign'd* 

About  her  head  a  cypress  heaven  she  wore, 
^»ead  like  a  vail,  upheld' with  silver  wire, 
In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  golden  ore, 
As  seem'd  the  azure  web  was  idl  on  fire: 
But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkling  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rolling  up  the  shore, 
That  on  his  curded  wave  swift  Argus  wore 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  her  lifb  depiore. 

Tet  strange  it  was  so  many  stars  to  see. 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  light; 
Tet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be; 
For,  where  the  sun  centers  himself  by  right, 
Her  face  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight 
The  heavenly  vail,  that  else  should  nimbly  move, 
Foigot  his  flight,  and  all  incensed,  with  love, 
With  wonder  and  amazement,  did  her  beauty  prove. 

Over  her  hung  a  canopy  of  state, 

Not  of  rich  tissue  nor  of  spangled  gold, 

But  of  a  substance,  though  not  animate, 

Yet  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  mould, 

That  only  eyes  of  spirits  might  behold : 

Such  light  as  from  main  rocks  of  diamond. 

Shooting  their  sparks  at  Phoebus,  would  rebound, 

And  little  angels,  hdding  hands,  danced  all  around. 

Tbomas  Carxw  was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  in  Gloucester- 
"^in  1589.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  after 
^oich  be  travelled,  for  some  time,  upon  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  to 
'^^^Aod,  entered  into  the  service  of  Charles  the  First,  by  whom  he  was 
^'^  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  was  personally  very  highly 
^"^ed.  From  this  period  his  life  was  that  of  a  courtier — ^witty,  affitble, 
^  sooomplished — ^without  reflection ;  and  in  a  strain  of  loose  revelry  which, 
'^^^I'&g  to  Lord  Clarenden,  *  he  deeply  repented  in  his  latter  days.'  He 
^  in  1639,  not  having  quite  attained  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

^Wr  was  the  precursor  and  representative  of  a  numerous  class  of  poets — 
^'^^^''^  (^  a  gay  and  gallant  school,  who,  to  personal  accomplishments, 
'^  md  education,  imited  a  taste  and  talent  for  the  conventional  poetry 
latest  popular  and  most  cultivated.  Their  visions  of  fiime  were,  in  general, 
^^^'^o^  by  the  circle  of  the  court  and  of  the  nobility.  To  live  in  future 
^^''^'aticms,  or  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  human  heart,  seems  not  to  have 
*>>ttted  mto  their  oontemplations.    A  '  rosy  cheek  or  coral  lip'  formed  their 
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ordinaiy  themes.  The  court  applauded ;  the  lady  was  flattered  oi 
by  the  compliment ;  and  the  poet  was  praised  for  his  wit  and  ; 
while  the  heart  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  poetical  homage  thu 
and  accepted. 

Carew  was  capable,  however,  of  ascending  &r  beyond  this 
frivolity ;  and  in  his  productions,  therefore,  we  see  only  glimpes  c 
which  might  have  been  ripened  into  permanent  and  beneficial  • 
Wr  short  amatory  pieces  and  songs  were  exceedingly  popular  L 
and  are  now  his  only  poems  that  are  read.  A  few  of  Uiese  are  ] 
duced,  together  with  his  lines  on  the  Approach  of  Spring — a  ] 
which  indicates  that  the  pasuonate  and  imaginative  view  of  the  £ 
period  had  not  wholly  passed  away,  but  that  the  '  genial  and  wan 
the  elder  muse  still  occasionally  colored  the  landscape. 

SONG. 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  Jane  is  past,  the  fkding  rose; 
•  For  in  your  beauties,  orient  deep, 

These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  deep. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 
For  in  pure  love  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  PhcBuix  buikis  her  spicy  nest; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragant  bosom  dies. 

THE  OOllPLIMENT. 

I  do  not  love  thee  fbr  that  fkir 
Bich  fkn  of  thy  most  curious  hair; 
Though  the  wires  thereof  be  drawn 
Finer  than  the  threads  of  lawn, 
And  are  softer  than  the  leaves 
On  which  the  subtile  spider  weaves. 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  flowers 
Growing  on  thy  cheeks  (love's  bowers); 
Thongh  such  cunning  them  hath  spread, 
None  can  paint  them  white  and  red: 
Love's  golden  arrows  thence  are  shot, 
Tet  for  them  I  love  thee  not 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  aott 
Bed  coral  lips  I've  kiss'd  so  oft; 
Nor  teeth  of  pearl,  the  double  guard 
To  Bpeedi,  whence  music  still  is  heard; 
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Though  from  those  lips  a  kiss  being  taken, 
Might  tyrants  melt,  and  death  awaken. 

I  do  not  love  thee,  oh !  my  fidrest, 
For  that  richest,  for  that  rarest 
Silver  pillar,  which  stands  mider 
Thy  sound  head,  that  globe  of  wonder; 
Tho*  that  neck  be  whiter  far 
Than  towers  of  poUsh'd  ivory  are. 

DISDAIN  RETURNED. 

Ha  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  most  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  stead&st  mind. 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires; 
Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 

Kindle  never-dying  fires. 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes ! 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 

My  resolv'd  heart  to  return; 
I  have  search'd  thy  soul  within, 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and  soorn; 
I  have  leam'd  thy  arts,  and  now 
Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 
Some  power,  in  my  revenge,  convey 
That  love  to  her  I  cast  away. 

APPROACH  OP  SPRma. 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  more  the  frost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  calls  an  icy  cream 
Upoa  the  sUver  lake,  or  crystal  stream ; 
But  the  wann  sun  thaws  the  benumb'd  earth, 
And  makes  it  tender ;  gives  a  sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow;  wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo,  and  the  humble  bee; 
Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  youthilil  spring. 
The  valleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd  for  May. 
Now  all  things  smile. 

^osQs  Wither  was  bom  in  Hampshire  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1588, 
''^  ^u  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year 
^  Us  age  he  published  a  satire  entitled  Abtises  Stript  and  Whipt^  for 
^^  he  was  thrown  into  Marshalsea  ;  but  so  far  from  allowing  his  im- 
I^'^^^^unent  to  depress  his  spirits,  he  there  composed  his  fine  poem,  Hu 
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Shepherds^  Hunting.  When  the  abuses  satirued  by  the  poet  had  aocomi] 
lated  and  brought  on  the  dvil  war,  Wither  embraced  the  popular  side,  an 
sold  his  patrimonial  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  Parliament  H 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  major,  and  in  1642,  was  made  governor  of  Famhai 
Castle.  During  the  struggle  that  immediately  followed,  Wither  was  mad 
prisoner  by  the  royalists,  and  stood  in  danger  of  capital  punishment,  but  w< 
saved  by  the  interference  of  his  brother  poet,  Denham«  Nothing  daunte 
by  the  perilous  contentions  of  the  times,  he  again  joined  the  parliamentai 
army,  became  one  of  Cromwell's  major-generals,  and  was  appointed  I 
that  dauntless  leader  to  keep  watch  over  the  royalists  of  Surrey.  From  tl 
sequestrated  estates  of  these  gentlemen.  Wither  obtained  a  considerab! 
fortune,  but  the  Bestoration  came,  and  he  was  stript  of  all  his  possession 
Against  this  he  remonstrated  loudly  and  angrily ;  his  remonstrances  wei 
voted  libels,  and  the  imfortimate  poet  was  again  thrown  into  prison.  1 
1663  he  was  released  from  prison  under  bond  of  good  behaviour,  and  die 
in  London  on  the  second  of  May,  1665. 

Wither's  poetic  fame  is  derived  chiefly  from  those  early  productioi 
which  were  composed  while  he  was  incarcerated  in  prison.  His  mind  ws 
extremely  active,  and  though  his  body  was  confined  within  stone  walls  an 
iron  bars,  his  &ncy  was  among  the  hills  and  plains,  with  shepherds  hunting 
or  loitering  with  Poesy,  by  rustling  boughs  or  murmuring  springs.  Thei 
is  hence  a  freshness  and  natural  vivacity  in  lus  poetry,  that  render  his  earl; 
works  a  'perpetual  feast'  It  is  certainly  not  a  feast  'where  no  crud 
surfeit  reigns,'  for  he  is  often  harsh,  obscure,  and  affected ;  but  he  has  a 
endless  diversity  of  style  and  subject,  and  true  poetical  feeling  and  expressicn: 

Wither,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  hal(  shared  the  &te  so  conmioi 
to  poets  of  his  own  age  and  class,  of  being  comparatively  forgotten ;  bu 
his  reputation  has  recently  been  revived  by  Ellis,  who,  in  his  Specimens  cji 
Early  English  Poets^  first  pointed  out  '  that  playfrd  fasicj^  pure  taste,  an 
artless  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which  distinguish  the  poetry  of  his  earl 
youth.'  His  'Address  to  Poetry'  in  the  '  Shepherds'  Hunting'  is  worthy  ■ 
the  theme,  and  superior  to  most  of  the  effusions  of  that  period.  H 
pleasure  with  which  he  recounts  the  various  charms  and  the  'divine skill' 
his  muse,  that  had  derived  nourishment  and  delight  fix>m  'the  mean« 
objects'  of  external  nature — ^a  daisy,  a  bush,  or  a  tree ;  and  which,  wIm. 
these  picturesque  and  beloved  scenes  of  the  country  were  denied  him,  colz; 
gladden  even  the  vaults  and  shades  of  a  prison,  is  one  of  the  richest  of 
ings  that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  pure  and  hallowed  shrine  of  poesy.  TI 
superiority  of  intellectual  pursuits  over  the  gratifications  of  sense,  and 
the  malice  of  fortune,  has  never  been  more  touchingly  or  finely  illustral>^ 
The  poem  itself  follows : — 

THE  COMPANIONSHIP  OF  THE  MUSE. 

See'st  thou  not,  in  clearest  days, 
Oft  thick  fogs  cload  heaven's  rajs; 
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And  the  Tapoan  that  do  breathe 

From  the  earth's  grass  womb  beneath, 

Seem  they  not  with  their  black  steams 

To  pollate  the  snn's  bright  beams, 

And  yet  vanish  into  air, 

Leavhig  it,  nnblemish'd  fkirl 

So  my  Willy,  shall  it  be 

With  Detraction's  breath  and  thee : 

It  shall  never  rise  so  high, 

As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 

As  that  son  doth  oft  exhale 

Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale; 

Poesy  so  sometime  drains 

Gross  conceits  from  mnddy  brains; 

Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 

'Twixt  men's  judgments  and  her  light: 

But  so  much  her  power  may  do. 

That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 

If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower. 

As  she  makes  wing  she  gets  power; 

Tet  the  higher  she  doth  soar, 

She's  affironted  still  the  more: 

Till  she  to  the  high'st  hath  past^ 

Then  she  rests  with  fame  at  last: 

Let  nought  therefore  thee  affright, 

But  make  forward  in  thy  flight; 

For,  if  I  conld  match  thy  rhyme, 

To  the  very  stars  I'd  climb ; 

There  begin  again,  and  fly 

TUl  I  reach'd  eternity. 

But,  alas !  my  mnse  is  slow ; 

For  thy  page  she  flags  too  low: 

Tea,  the  more's  her  hapless  fate, 

Her  short  wings  were  dipt  of  late : 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  ruing. 

Am  myself  put  up  a  mewing : 

But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 

111  fly  where  I  never  did : 

And  though  for  her  sake  I'm  crost, 

Though  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost, 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double: 

I  should  love  and  keep  her  too, 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

For,  though  banish'd  from  my  flocks, 

And  confln'd  within  these  rocks, 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light, 

And  consume  the  sullen  night. 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay, 

And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

Though  I  miss  the  flowery  flelds, 

With  those  sweets  the  springtide  yields 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groves. 

Where  the  shepherds  chant  their  loves 
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And  the  lAsses  more  excel 

Than  the  swect-voioed  Philomel 

Though  of  all  those  pleasares  past^ 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last, 

Bat  Remembrance,  poor  relief, 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Bfangre  Envy's  evil  will 

(Whence  she  wonld  be  driven,  too^ 

Were  't  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow : 

Makes  the  desolateet  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace ; 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  ikirest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss. 

Her  divine  skill  tanght  me  this, 

That  from  every  thing  I  saw, 

I  conld  some  invention  draw; 

And  raise  pleasore  to  her  height, 

Through  the  meanest  objects'  iight| 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 

Or  the  least  boughs'  rustleing. 

By  a  daisy  whose  leaves  spread, 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree 

She  could  more  inftise  in  me; 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

BCake  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladneH, 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness, 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade, 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made; 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves, 

Beating  on  these  hollow  oaves ; 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss, 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss: 

The  rude  portals  that  give  light 

More  to  terror  than  delight: 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

WaU'd  about  with  disrespect 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 

A  fit  object  for  despair, 

She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 

Therefore,  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  thii. 

Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 

That  e'er  heaven  to  mortals  lent: 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee. 

Whose  dun  thoughts  can  not  conceive  tbea^ 
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Though  thoa  be  to  them  a  scorn, 

That  to  nought  bat  earth  are  bom, 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee: 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee  madness, 

Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness, 

If  I  lore  not  thy  madd'st  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some  too  seeming  holy, 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly, 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  makes  knayes  and  fbols  of  them. 

im  on  Christmas  is  another  fine  and  graphic  sketch,  and  affords  a 
lire  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  We  have  not^  however,  space 
ce  it,  and  shall,  therefore,  close  our  remarks  upon  this  writer  with 
ing  witty  sonnet : — 

A  STOLEN  KISS. 

Now  gentle  sleep  has  dosed  up  those  eyes 
Which,  waking,  kept  my  boldest  thoughts  in  awe ; 
And  free  access  unto  that  sweet  lip  lies, 
From  whence  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  steal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies,  one  poor  kiss; 
None  sees  the  theft  that  would  the  theft  reveal. 
Nor  rob  I  her  of  ought  what  she  can  miss : 
Nay  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away, 
There  would  be  little  sign  I  would  do  so; 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay  t 
Oh !  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angry  grow ! 
Well,  if  she  do,  I'll  back  restore  that  one. 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  loan. 

M  Browne  was  a  pastoral  and  descriptive  poet^  and  adopted 
I  his  model.  He  was  bom  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  1590,  hut 
I  under  what  circumstances  he  received  his  education,  is  unknown, 
r  a  short  time  connected  with  the  Inner  Temple  as  a  student  of 
sems  never  to  have  followed  the  legal  profession.  For  a  number 
e  held  the  place  of  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  after  the 
liat  nobleman,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  in  1643, 
eceived  the  patronage,  and  lived  in  the  fomilj  of  the  Earl  of 
.  In  this  situation  he  realized  a  competency,  and  purchased  an 
)n  which  he  died, in  1645. 

I's  works  consist  of  Britannia^a  Pastorals,  The  Shepherd's  Pipe, 
)que  called  The  Inner  Temple  Masque.  As  all  these  poems  were 
before  the  writer  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  *  Britannia's  Pastorals,* 
by  far  the  best^  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty,  we  should 
rprised  that  they  contain  marks  of  juveniUty,  and  frequent  traces 
>lance  to  the  performances  of  previous  poets,  especially  Spenser, 
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whom  he  warmly  admired.  '  Britamiia's  Pastorals*  are  written  in  the 
couplet^  and  contain  much  beautiful  descriptive  poetry.  The  auth< 
great  facility  of  expression,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  th< 
nomena  of  inanimate  nature,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  £ 
landscape.  His  own  beautiful  Devonshire  seems  to  have  inspired  his  s 
The  following  lines  contain  an  assemblage  of  the  same  images  that  are 
in  the  morning  picture  of  AOlton's  '  L' Allegro' : — 

By  this  had  chanticleer,  the  village  cock, 
Bidden  the  goodwifb  for  her  maids  to  knock; 
And  the  swart  ploughman  for  his  breakfkst  stayed, 
That  he  might  till  those  lands  where  fkUow  laid; 
The  hills  and  valleys  here  and  there  resound 
With  the  re-echoes  of  the  deep-month'd  hound; 
Each  shepherd's  daughter  with  her  cleanly  pail 
Was  come  a-fleld  to  milk  the  moming  meal; 
And  ere  the  sun  had  climb'd  the  eastern  hills, 
To  gild  the  muttering  bourns  and  pretty  rills, 
Before  the  labourhig  bee  had  left  the  hive, 
And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  rivers  dive, 
Began  to  leap  and  catch  the  drowned  fly, 
I  rose  fh>m  rest,  not  infelicity. 

In  one  of  Browne's  pastorals  he  celebrates  the  death  of  a  fiienc 
Milton  IB  supposed  to  have  copied  his  plan  in  Lyddas.    There  is 
fiunt  similarity  in  some  of  the  sentiments  and  images.    Browne  hi 
following  very  fine  illustration  of  a  rose : — 

Look,  as  a  sweet  rose  fkirly  budding  forth 

Betrays  her  beauty  to  th'  enamour'd  mom. 
Until  some  keen  blast  fh>m  the  envious  north 
Kills  the  sweet  bud  that  was  but  new^  bom; 
Or  else  her  rarest  smells,  delighting, 
Make  herself  betray 
'  Some  white  and  curious  hand,  inviting 

To  pluck  her  thence  away. 

The  following  beautiful  sketches  are  from  the  '  Britannia's  Pastorals 

EVENING. 

As  in  an  evening,  when  the  gentle  air 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  oft  have  sat  on  Thames*  sweet  bank,  to  hear 
My  friend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  charm  mine  ear: 
When  he  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  strain, 
Tlmt  likes  me,  straight  I  ask  the  same  again. 
And  he,  as  gladly  granting,  strikes  it  o'er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  forgot  before: 
I  would  have  been  content  if  he  would  play. 
In  that  one  strain,  to  pass  the  night  away ; 
But,  fearing  much  to  do  his  patience  wrong, 
Unwillingly  have  ask'd  some  other  song: 
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So,  in  this  diflTriog  key,  tboogh  I  could  well 
A  many  honn,  bat  as  few  minutes  tcU, 
Tet,  lest  mine  own  delight  might  injure  you, 
(Though  loath  so  soon)  I  take  my  song  anew* 

NIGHT. 

The  sable  mantle  of  the  silent  night 

Shut  from  the  world  the  ever-joysome  light, 

Care  fled  away,  and  softest  slumbers  please 

To  leave  the  court  for  lowly  cottages. 

Wild  beasti  forsook  their  dens  on  woody  hills. 

And  sleightAil  otters  left  the  purling  rills; 

Books  to  their  nests  in  high  woods  now  were  flung 

And  with  their  spread  wings  shield  their  naked  young. 

When  thieves  from  thickets  to  the  cross-ways  stir, 

And  terror  frights  the  lonely  passenger; 

When  nought  was  heard  but  now  and  then  the  howl 

Of  some  vile  cur,  or  whooping  of  the  owl. 

lY  King,  better  known  as  a  divine  than  as  a  poet,  was  the  son  of 
John  EjDg,  chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
.  He  was  bom  at  Womall,  in  January  1591,  and  after  preparing 
university  at  Westminster  school,  was  elected  student  of  Christ^s 
Oolite,  Oxford.  Having  taken  his  degrees,  and  entered  into  orders, 
ne  chaplain  to  James  the  first,  soon  after  which  he  was  made  arch- 
Df  Colchester.  In  1625,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
ame  chaplain  to  Charles  the  First ;  and  though  strongly  suspected 
bg  to  the  Puritanical  party,  he  remained  in  that  relation  to  the  king 
y  years.  In  1641,  doctor  Ejng,  as  a  conciliatory  step  toward  the 
i,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Chichester ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  civil 
ken  out,  and  the  dissolution  of  Episcopacy  taken  place,  than  he  was 
by  the  very  party  whom  he  had  been  elevated  to  conciliate,  with  the 
severity.  At  the  Restoration,  however,  he  was  restored  to  his 
c,  and  Wood  informs  us  that, '  he  was  esteemed  by  his  diocese  and 
rhood,  the  epitome  of  all  honors,  virtues,  and  generous  nobleness, 
erson  never  to  be  foigotten  by  his  tenants  and  the  poor.  He  died 
irst  of  October  1669,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 
)p  King  was  emphatically  a  religious  poet,  and  besides  composing  many 
longs,  elegies,  and  sonnets,  in  all  of  which  his  language  and  imagery 
lie  and  refined,  he  turned  the  Psalms  of  David  also  into  metre.  His 
afford  little  variety,  however,  as  literary  performances,  and  the  follow- 
cimen  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  his  style  and  manner :— - 

A  DIRGS. 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  lifb, 

But  open  war  or  slnmber'd  strUb; 

Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 

The  combat  of  the  elements ; 

And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 

Till  Death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release. 
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It  is  a  storm— where  the  hot  blood 
OatTies  in  rage  the  boiling  flood ; 
And  each  loose  passion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  Airioos  gost  of  wind, 
Which  beats  his  bark  with  many  a  wave 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flower — ^which  bnds,  and  grows, 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose; 
Whose  spring  and  fkll  faint  seasoos  keep, 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep ; 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fktal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  enroll'd. 

It  is  a  dream— whose  seeming  tmth 
Is  moraliz'd  in  age  and  yoath ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  share, 
As  wandering  as  his  ftncies  are: 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay, 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial— which  points  out 
The  sunset,  as  it  moves  about; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  night 
The  subtle  stages  of  Thne's  flight; 
Till  all-obscuring  earth  hath  laid 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weaiy  interlude— 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  indode ; 
The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears, 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breatli. 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

Francis  Quarles  was  bom  at  Stewards,  in  Essex,  in  1592.  His  i 
was  derk  of  the  green-doth,  and  purveyor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  f 
son  was  early  designed  for  a  court  life,  he  was  educated  with  referen 
that  object  He  entered  Chrisfs  College,  Cambridge,  but  seems  to 
left  the  university  without  a  degree,  soon  after  whidi  he  became  a  : 
ber  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London.  He  was  afterward  cup-bearer  to  '. 
beth,  daughter  of  James  the  I^rst,  Electress  Palatine  and  Queen  o 
hemia ;  but  upon  the  ruin  of  the  elector's  afibirs,  he  quitted  the  qi 
service,  and  went  to  belaud,  where  he  became  secretaiy  to  Archl 
Usher.  Li  this  situation  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  when,  after  having  suffered  very  severe  pecuniary  1 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  into  England.  In  England,  howev 
did  not  realize  the  repose  he  had  antidpated,  for  one  of  his  produ< 
tbe  BoycU  Convert,  having  given  offense  to  the  prevailing  party, 
stripped  him  of  what  remained  of  his  possessioDS,  and  even  seize 
books  and  some  valuable  manuscripts,  which  he  had  prepared  fe 
press.  This  last  blow  was  more  than  his  mental  strength  was  su£ 
to  bear,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  September,  1644. 
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writings  of  QuarleB  are  more  like  those  of  a  divine,  or  oontem- 
rednse,  than  of  a  busy  man  of  the  world,  who  held  various  public 
IS,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fiftj-two.  Wa  principal  poems  are  Job 
ty  Slants  Elegies^  The  History  of  Queen  Esther^  The  Morning  Muee^ 
ast  of  Worms,  and  The  Divine  Emblems,  The  latter  was  pub- 
he  year  after  the  writer's  death,  and  was  so  popular,  that  Phil- 
Iton's  nephew,  styles  Quarles  the  ^  darling  of  our  plebeian  judg- 
The  eulogium,  to  some  extent,  is  still  appropriate,  for  the  ^Divine 
UB,'  with  their  quaint  and  grotesque  illustrations,  may  be  found,  even 
resent  day,  in  the  cottages  of  many  of  the  English  peasantry. 
les'  style  is  that  of  his  age — studded  with  conceits,  often  extrav- 
1  conception,  and  presenting  frequently  the  most  ridiculous  com- 
s.  There  is  strength,  however,  amidst  his  contortions,  and  true  wit 
igled  with  the  false.  His  epigranunatic  point,  uniting  wit  and  de- 
has  been  considered  the  precursor  of  Young's  ^  Night  Thoughts.' 
lowing  pieces  sufficiently  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  author's 
,  to  which  we  have  alluded : — 

THE  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE. 

And  what's  a  lifb  1— a  weaiy  pilgrimage, 
Whose  glory  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stage 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  age. 

And  what's  a  life  1— the  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer-meadow,  which  to-day 
Wean  her  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  hay. 

Bead  Cfa  this  dial,  how  the  shades  devour 

My  short-lived  winter's  day  I  hour  eats  up  hour; 

Alas !  the  total's  but  fr(»n  eight  to  four. 

Behold  these  lilies,  which  thy  hands  have  made. 

Fair  copies  of  my  life,  and  open  laid 

To  view,  how  soon  they  droop,  how  soon  they  Aide ! 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  blind  too  soon; 
My  non-aged  day  already  points  to  noon; 
How  simple  is  my  suit !— how  small  my  boon ! 

Nor  do  I  beg  this  slender  inch  to  wile 

My  time  away,  or  fUsely  to  begufle 

My  thoughts  with  Joy :  here's  nothing  worth  a  smile. 

THE  VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

False  world,  thon  ly'st :  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight: 
Thy  ihvonrs  can  not  gain  a  friend. 

They  are  so  slight: 
Thy  morning  pleasures  make  an  end 

To  please  at  night: 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  supply'st, 
And  yet  thou  vaunt'st,  and  yet  thou  vy'st 
With  heaven;  fbud  earth,  thou  boasts;  fidse  worid,  thou  ly'st 
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Thy  babUing  toiig:ae  tells  golden  tales 

Of  endless  treasure ; 
Thy  bounty  offers  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure; 
Thou  ask'st  the  consdenoe  what  she  ails, 

And  swear'st  to  ease  her: 
There's  none  can  want  where  thou  supply'st: 
There's  none  can  give  where  thou  deny'st. 
Alas!  fond  world,  thou  boasts;  fklse  world,  thou  ly'st 

What  well4tdyised  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  sayl 
Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  day: 
Thy  cunning  can  but  pack  the  cards, 

Thou  can'st  not  play: 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  yy'st; 
If  seen,  and  then  revy'd,  deny'st; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st;  flJse  world,  thou  ly'st 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

Of  new-coin'd  tressure ; 
A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint, 

No  change,  no  measure ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in't. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure : 
Vain  earth !  that  fklsely  thus  comply'st 
With  man;  vain  man!  that  thou  rely'st 
On  earth;  vain  man,  thou  dot'st;  vain  earth,  thou  ly'st. 

What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure 

To  haberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trasht 
The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash  1 
Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  supply'st 
Us  mortals  withi  are  these  the  high'sti 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace  1  t^^ise  world,  thou  ly'st 

DELIGHT  IN  QOD  ALONE. 

I  love,  (and  have  some  cause  to  love,)  the  earth 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature;  therefore  good: 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse—she  gives  me  food; 
But  what's  a  creature,  Lord,  compared  with  thee  1 
Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  mel 

I  love  the  air:  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me ; 
Her  shrillrmouth'd  quire  sustains  me  with  their  flesh, 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me: 
But  what's  the  air,  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  theel 

I  love  the  sea:  she  is  my  fellow-creature, 
My  careftd  purveyor;  she  provides  me  stora: 
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She  walls  me  roond;  she  makes  my  diet  greater; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  fh>m  a  foreign  shore : 

Bnt,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compared  with  thee. 

What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  1 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey, 

Where  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye; 

Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney, 

IVanscends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky : 
But  what  is  heaven,  great  Gk^d,  compared  to  thee  1 
Without  thy  presence  heaven's  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence  earth  gives  no  reflection; 
Without  thy  presence  sea  affords  no  treasure; 
Without  thy  presence  air  's  a  rank  infection; 
Without  thy  presence  heaven  itself  no  pleasure : 

If  not  possess'd,  if  not  cnjoy'd  in  thee, 

What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  t 

The  highest  honours  that  the  world  can  boast, 
Are  subjects  tkr  too  low  for  my  desire ; 
The  brightest  beams  of  glory  are  (at  most) 
But  dying*  sparkles  of  thy  living  fire : 

The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 

But  mighty  glow-worms  if  compared  to  thee. 

Without  thy  presence  wealth  is  bag  of  cares ; 

Wisdom  but  folly;  joy  disquiet — sadness: 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares ; 

Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madness ; 
Without  thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be. 
Nor  have  they  being,  when  compared  with  thee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  thee,  n^hat  have  1 1 

Not  having  thee,  what  have  my  labours  goti 

Let  me  enjoy  but  thee,  what  farther  care  1 1 

And  having  thee  alone,  what  have  I  not  1 
I  wish  nor  sea  nor  land ;  nor  would  I  be 
Possess'd  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossess'd  of  thee. 

irbert  and  Herrick,  with  a  passing  glance  at  Hall,  will  close  the 
^  poets  to  be  embraced  within  the  present  lecture. 

OROE  Herbert  was  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  &mily  of  Pembroke, 
fas  bom  at  Montgomery  Castle,  WalCvS,  on  the  third  of  April,  1593. 
iarly  studies  were  pursued  at  Westminster  school,  where  he  was 
iQtly  distinguished  for  both  genius  and  application.  In  1608,  he  was 
d  as  King's  scholar  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  having  there 
both  his  degrees,  ho  soon  after  obtained  a  fellowship,  and,  in  1619, 
3e  orator  of  the  university.  Herbert  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
J  Wotton,  and  Doctor  Donne ;  and  Lord  Bacon  is  said  to  have  enter- 
1 80  high  regard  for  his  learning  and  judgment,  that  he  usually  sub- 
d  his  works  to  him  before  their  publication.  The  poet  was  also  in 
with  King  James,  who  gave  him  a  sinecure  office  worth  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had  formerly  | 
Sir  Phihp  Sidney.  *  With  this,'  says  Izaak  Walton,  *  and  his  anni] 
the  advantages  of  his  college  and  of  his  oratorship,  he  enjoyed  his 
humor  for  clothes  and  court-hke  company,  and  seldom  looked 
Cambridge  unless  the  King  was  there,  but  then  he  never  fidled.' 

The  death  of  the  king  and  of  two  powerful  friends,  the  Duke  < 
mond  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  destroyed  Herbert's  court  hopes 
therefore,  entered  into  sacred  orders.  He  was  first  prebend  of  La; 
desia,  and  afterward  rector  of  Bemerton,  in  Wiltshire.  *  The  third  da} 
was  made  rector  of  Bemerton,'  says  Walton,  *  and  had  changed  his  sv 
silk  clothes  into  a  canonical  habit,  he  returned  so  habited  with  his  fr 
Woodnot  to  Bainton ;  and  immediately  after  he  had  seen  and  sal 
wife,  he  said  to  her, '  You  are  now  a  minister's  wife,  and  must  noi 
forget  your  Other's  house  as  not  to  claim  a  precedence  of  any  of  } 
rishioners  ;  for  you  are  to  know  that  a  priest's  wife  can  challenge  r 
dence  or  place  but  that  which  she  purchases  by  her  obliging  humili 
I  am  sure  places  so  purchased  do  best  become  them.  And  let  me  1 
I  am  so  good  a  herald  as  to  assure  you  that  this  is  truth.'  '  And  sh 
meek  a  wife  as  to  assure  him  it  was  no  vexing  news  to  her,  and 
should  see  her  observe  it  with  a  cheerful  willingness.'  Herbert  rem 
Bemerton  till  the  close  of  his  life,  and  to  the  last  discharged  his  cle 
ties  with  saint-like  zeal  and  purity ;  but  his  strength  was  not  equa 
self-imposed  tasks,  and  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 

The  principal  production  of  Herbert  is  The  Temple,  or  Sacred  Pot 
Private  Ejaculations,  The  lines  on  Virtue  are  the  best  in  the  collect 
even  in  them  we  find  what  mars  all  the  poetry  of  this  writer,  ridicul 
ceits  and  coarse  impleasant  similes.  The  most  sacred  subject  could 
press  his  love  of  fantastic  imagery,  or  keep  him  for  any  number  of 
utive  verses  in  a  serious  and  natural  strain.  It  may  be  safely  saic 
fore,  that  his  poetry  alone  would  not  have  preserved  his  name,  and 
is  indebted  for  the  reputation  he  enjoys  to  his  excellent  and  amiab 
acter,  to  his  prose  work,  the  Country  Parson,  and  to  the  warm  and 
piety  which  gave  a  charm  to  his  life,  and  breathes  through  all  his  \ 
The  following  are  the  lines  on  *  Virtue'  already  alluded  to,  to  which  ^ 
dd  a  much  more  elaborate  poem  on  Sunday. 

VIRTUE. 

Sweet  day !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fkll  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose  I  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave ; 
And  thou  must  die. 
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Sweet  spring !  Aill  of  sweet  days  and  roses 
A  box  where  streets  compacted  lie; 
Thy  music  shows  ye  have  yoor  doses ; 
And  all  most  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtaons  soul, 
Like  seasoD'd  timber  never  gives ; 
But,  though  the  whole  world  tarn  to  coal, 
Theo  chiefly  lives. 

SUNDAY. 

0  day  most  calm,  most  bright, 
The  fhdt  of  this  the  next  world*s  bud. 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood; 
The  couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay : 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light; 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man;  whose  fkce  thou  aii, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow; 
The  worky  days  are  the  iMck-part; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there. 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow. 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight-forward  gone 
To  endless  death :  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  duH, 
We  could  not  choose,  but  look  on  still; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone, 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

Sundays  the  pillars  are. 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies; 
The  other  days  All  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fhiitAil  beds  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden:  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orden. 

The  SundajTs  of  man's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife — 

More  plentiAil  than  hope. 

This  day  my  Saviour  rose, 
And  did  inclose  this  light  for  his; 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground, 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 
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The  rest  of  our  creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  slake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  H  move. 
As  Samson  bore  the  doors  away, 
Christ's  hands,  though  nail'd,  wrought  our  salvation, 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offence : 
Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away, 
Having  a  new  at  his  expense. 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price, 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay, 

And  fit  fur  paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth  : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground, 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth ; 
0  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound. 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven. 
Till  that  wo  both  being  toss'd  from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven. 

Robert  IIerrick,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  earljr  English  lyri 
jx^ts,  was  born  in  Cheapside,  London,  in  1591.     He  was  educated  at  the  u 
vorsity  of  Cambridge,  and  ha\ing  taken  orders,  was  presented,  by  Char! 
tlni  First,  in  1629,  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  in  Devonshire.     After 
s'uling  about  twenty  years  in  this  rural  parish,  Herrick  was  ejected  from 
li\ing  by  the  storms  of  the  civil  war ;  but  whatever  regret  the  poet 
have  felt  on  being  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  he  could  have  experien 
little  pain  on  parting  with  his  parishioners,  whom  he  describes  as  a  * 
amphibious  race,  almost  as  rude  as  savages,  and  churlish  as  the 
Herrick,  at  the  same  time,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  own  character : — 

Bom  I  was  to  meet  with  age. 

And  to  walk  life's  pilgrimage: 

Much,  I  know,  of  time  is  spent; 

Tell  I  can't  what's  resident. 

Howsoever,  cares  adieu ! 

I'll  have  nought  to  say  to  you; 

But  I'll  spend  my  coining  hours 

Drinking  wine  and  crown'd  with  flowers. 

So  light  and  genial  a  temperament  would  enable  the  poet  to  ride  out  tie 
fitonn  in  comparative  composure. 

Herrick  published  his  Noble  Numbers,  or  Pious  Pieces,  in  1647,  wbich 
must  have  been  about  the  time  that  he  lost  his  vicarage.  In  the  follo^'^i^ 
V'Hr  apjieared  The  Hesperides,  or  the  Works,  both  Humane  and  Divine ,  of 
Robert  Herrick,  Esquire,  ITie  clerical  prefix  to  his  name  seems  now  to 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  poet,  and  there  are  certainly  many  pieces  id 
his  second  volume  which  would  not  become  one  ministering  at  the  altar,  or 
]>elonging  to  the  sacred  profession.     He  now  took  up  his  residence  in  W^^^ 
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,  associated  with  the  jovial  spirits  of  the  age,  and  was  supported  or 
by  the  wealthy  royalists. 

the  Restoration  Herrick  was  restored  to  the  Devonshire  vicarage. 
J  was  received  by  the  *  rude  savages'  of  Dean  Prior,  or  how  he  feJt 
ing  the  gayeties  of  the  metropolis  to  resume  his  clerical  duties  and 
Q,  is  not  recorded.  He  was  at  this  time  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
;  probably  tired  of  wine  and  tavern  jollities.     He  had  an  unques- 

taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
ind  the  fondness  with  which  he  dwells  on  old  English  festivals  arid 
mes.  Though  his  rhymes  were  sometimes  wild,  he  &a,ys  his  life  was 
md  he  repented  of  his  errors : — 

For  these  my  unbaptized  rhymes, 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times, 
For  every  sentence,  clause,  and  word, 
That's  not  inlaid  with  thee,  0  Lord! 
Forgive  me,  Qod,  and  blot  each  line 
Out  of  my  book  that  is  not  thine ; 
But  if,  'mongst  all  thou  findest  one 
Worthy  thy  benediction, 
That  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  be 
The  glory  of  my  work  and  me. 

oet  would  have  better  evinced  the  sincerity  and  depths  of  his  coii- 
y  blotting  out  the  unbaptized  rhymes  himself;  but  the  vanity  of 
or  probably  triumphed  over  the  penitence  of  the  Christian.  Gay- 
Herrick's  natural  element  His  muse  was  a  goddess  £ur  and  free, 
not  move  happily  in  serious  numbers.  The  time  of  the  poet's  death 
been  ascertained,  but  he  must  have  lived  to  reach  a  ripe  old  age. 
K)etical  works  of  Henick  lay  neglected  for  many  years  after  his 
it  they  have  recently  become  popular,  especially  his  shorter  Lyrics, 
which  have,  within  a  few  years*,  been  set  to  music,  and  are  now 
d  quoted  by  all  lovers  of  song.  His  verses,  Cherry  Hipe,  and 
he  Rose-buds  while  ye  may^  possess  a  delicious  mixture  of  playful 
i  natural  feeling.  Those  To  Blossoms^  To  Daffodils^  and  To  Prirn- 
ve  a  tinge  of  pathos  that  at  once  wins  ite  way  to  the  heart  They 
like  all  Herrick's  poems,  in  lively  imagery  and  conceits ;  but  tlio 
noral  feeUng  predominates,  and  we  feel  that  the  poet's  smiles  miglit 
>e  tears.  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  had  scattered  such  delicate  fancies 
bdr  plajTs  and  masques,  that  Herrick  was  not  without  models  of  the 
ixcellence  in  this  species  of  composition.  There  is,  however,  in  liw 
1  anacreontics,  an  unforced  gayety  and  natural  tenderness,  which  show 
wrote  chiefly  from  the  impulses  of  his  own  cheerful  and  happy  iia- 
he  select  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  Herrick's  language,  when  ho 
happiest  vein,  is  worthy  of  his  fine  conceptions ;  and  his  versification 
^ny  itself.  His  verses  bound  and  flow  Uke  some  exquisite  Uvely 
that  echoes  nature,  by  wood  and  dell,  and  presents  new  beauties  at 
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every  torn  and  winding.  The  strain  is  shorty  and  sometimeB  fimtaBtJe^  but 
tho  notes  long  linger  in  the  mind,  and  take  their  place  fcnrever  in  the  mem- 
orj.  One  or  two  words,  such  as  ^  gather  the  rose-buds,'  call  up  a  summer 
landscape,  with  youth,  beauty,  flowers,  and  music  This  is,  and  ever  must 
be,  true  poetry. 

We  shall  introduce  Herridt's  minor  poems  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
enumerated  above ;  and  shall  follow  them  by  two  that  are  more  extended, 
ihe  latter  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  s^ous  poetical  peri^rmances. 

CHERRY  RIPE. 

Cherry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  ciy, 
Full  axMl  fair  ones — come  and  buy; 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  growl — I  answer.  There, 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile — 
There's  the  land,  or  cherry4sle; 
Whose  plantations  fVilly  show 
All  the  year  where  cherries  grow. 

GATHER  THE  ROSE-BUDS. 

Gather  the  rose-buds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying. 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to^y, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  Sun, 

The  higher  he's  a  getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 

When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer; 
But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 

Time  shall  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry; 
For,  having  lost  but  once  your  prime» 

You  may  forever  tarry. 

TO   BLOSSOMa 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitfVil  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fttsf? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  nmy  stay  yet  here  a  while, 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

What!  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  or  half's  delight, 

And  so  to  bid  good-night  1 
'lis  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 
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But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 

May  read  how  soon  things  have 

Their  end,  though  ne*er  so  brave : 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 

Like  yon  a  while  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

TO   DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon: 
^        Stoy,  sUy, 

Unto  the  hast'ning  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song; 
And  having  pray'd  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along! 
We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you; 
We  have  as  short  a  spring; 
Ai  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  you  or  any  thing: 
We  die 

As  your  hours  do;  and  dry 

Away 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

TO  PBIMBOSES,  FILLED  WITH  MOBNINa  DBW. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  1    Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you. 
Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  modest  mom 

Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  1  '^ 

Alasl  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower, 
Nor  felt  the  imkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind ; 
Nor  are  ye  wom  with  years, 

Or  warped  as  we. 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young. 
Speaking  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak  whimp'ring  younglings,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep. 
Or  childish  lullaby  1 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet  1 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  thisi 
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No,  no;  this  sorrow  shown 
By  your  tears  shed, 

Would  have  this  lecture  read — 
'  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth. 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth 

TO  CORINNA,  TO  GO  A  MAYING. 

Get  up,  get  up,  for  shame,  the  blooming  mom 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 

See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 

Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air; 

Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 

The  dew  bespangled  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the  east, 
Above  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest, 

Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed ; 

When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said, 

And  sung  their  thankAil  hymns:  'Us  sin, 

Nay,  proiknation,  to  keep  in, 
When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day. 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  spring  time,  fresh  and  green, 

And  sweet  as  Flora.    Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair; 

Fear  not,  the  leaves  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you; 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 

Come  and  receive  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night : 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.    Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying; 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come;  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,'  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees;  see  how 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 

Or  branch ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this. 

An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is, 
Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  interwove ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 

Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street. 

And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see'tl 

Come,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obey 

The  proclamation  made  for  May: 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying. 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

'  Herrick  here  alludes  to  the  multitudes  which  were  to  be  seen  roaming  in 
fields  on  May  morning ;  he  afterward  refers  to  t)ie  appearance  of  the  towns  and 
lages  bedecked  with  evergreens. 
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There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day, 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 

A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white  thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  dispatch'd  their  cakes  and  cream 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream; 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plight'd  troth, 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth : 

Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given; 

Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even; 

Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 

From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament; 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  key's  betra3ing 
This  night,  and  locks  pick'd ;  yet  w'  are  not  a  Maying. 

Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the. time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 

As  fast  away  as  does  the  sun ; 
And  as  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Once  lostj  can  ne'er  be  found  again ; 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade ; 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  endless  night 
Then,  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

A  THANKSQiyiNQ  FOR  HIS  HOUSE. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell. 

Wherein  to  dwell; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weatherproof; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry. 
Where  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate. 

Both  void  of  state ; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor, 
Who  hither  come,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall. 

And  kitchen  small; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin. 
Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unflead. 
Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  brier 

Mako  me  a  fire, 
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Close  by  wboee  living  coal  I  rit^ 

And  glow  like  it 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine, 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee. 
The  worts,  the  parslain,  and  the  mess 

Of  water  cress, 
Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent: 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  belored  beet, 

To  be  more  sweet 
'TiB  thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guiltless  mirth ; 
And  giv'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink, 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
Lord,  'tis  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  sows  my  luid: 
All  this,  and  better,  dost  Thou  send 

Me  for  this  end: 
That  I  should  render  for  my  part 

A  thankful  heart. 
Which,  flr'd  with  incense,  I  resign 

As  wholly  thine: 
But  the  acceptance — that  must  be, 

0  Lord,  by  Thee. 

Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  though  much  more  distinguisb 
prose  writer  than  as  a  poet,  is  yet  allowed  to  be  the  first  English  autl 
wrote  satirical  verse  with  any  degree  of  elegance.  His  satires  refer  to 
objects,  and  present  some  just  pictures  of  the  more  remarkable  anon 
I'mian  character :  they  are  also  written  in  a  style  of  greater  polish  ar 
■  4ty  than  most  of  the  compositions  of  that  age.    Of  these  satires 

it  the  following  as  a  specimen : — 

THE  DOMESTIC  TUTOR. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 

Into  his  house  some  trencher-chapelain : 

Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons. 

And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 

First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 

While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 

Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default. 

Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt 

Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 

Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies; 

Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait. 

Last,  that  he  never  his  young  master  beat, 

But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define, 

How  many  jerks  he  would  his  breech  should  line. 

All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be. 

To  give  five  nuu-ks  and  winter  livery. 


tnhxt  ttit  €n\^. 


'^^H  CHALKHILL — WILLIAM  HABIlfGTON — THOMAS  BANDOLFH — SIB  WILLIAM  DAV- 
KWAKT — SIR  RICHARD  FAWSHAWE — SIR  JOHN  SUCKLIWG — WILLIAM  CARTWRIGHT 
-~*^OHH  CLEVELAND — ^RICHARD  LOVELACE — RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

W^^TJfi  have  long  lingered  with  the  English  misoellaneotis  poets  of  the  age 

^    V       of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  the  First,  and  yet  our  task  is 

y^ot  done ;  for  there  still  remain  to  be  noticed  and  illustrated,  Chalkhill,  Hab- 

^'^S^D)  Randolph,  Davenant,  Fanshawe,  Suckling,  and  a  number  of  others 

of  equal  eminence. 

John  Chalkhill  was  bom  about  the  year  1600,  but  of  his  life  compara- 
^▼^ely  little  is  known.  Izaak  Walton,  who  pubhshed,  in  1683,  a  pastoral 
'oiiuuioe  entitled  Thealma  and  CUarchu8  by  Chalkhill,  remarks,  ^  that  the 
Author  was,  in  his  time,  a  man  generally  known,  and  as  well  beloved ;  for  he 
'^^^ns  humble  and  obUging  in  his  behaviour ;  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  very,  in- 
i^ooent  and  prudent ;  and,  indeed,  his  whole  life  was  useful,  quiet,  and  virtu-  * 
oua.^  Chalkhill  died  in  1679,  and  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
^pon  the  walls  of  which,  his  tombstone  of  black  marble  is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  scene  of  ^Thealma  and  Clearchus'is  laid  in  Arcadia,  and  the  author, 

uke  the  ancient  poets,  describes  the  golden  age  and  all  its  charms,  which 

^ere  BQooeeded  by  an  iron  age,  in  the  introduction  of  ambition,  avarice,  and 

^ynumy.    The  plot  is  compticated  and  obscure,  and  the  characters  are  de- 

detent  m  individuality ;  the  poem  must,  therefore,  be  read,  like  the  Faery 

^een,  ht  its  romantic  description  and  its  occasional  felicity  of  language. 

The  versification  is  that  of  the  heroic  couplet,  varied,  like  Milton's  Lycidas, 

by  breaks  and  pauses  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  The  following  brief  extracts 

^  sufficiently  illustrate  these  remarks  : — 

THE  PRIESTESS  OF  DIANA. 

¥rithhi  a  little  silent  grove  hard  by, 
Upon  a  small  ascent  he  might  espy 
A  stately  chapel,  richly  gilt  without, 
Beset  with  shady  sycamores  about: 
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And  ever  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 
As  the  wind  gave  it  being: — so  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  syren  mute. 

*  4>  4>  «  *  • 

A  hundred  virgins  he  might  there  espy 
Prostrate  before  a  marble  deity, 
Which,  by  its  portraiture,  appeared  to  be 
The  image  of  Diana : — on  their  knee 
They  tender'd  their  devotions:  with  sweet  airs, 
^  Off'ring  the  incense  of  their  praise  and  prayers 

Across  their  snowy  silken  robes,  they  wore 
An  azure  scar^  with  stars  embroidered  o'er. 
Their  hair  in  curious  tresses  was  kmt  up, 
Crown'd  with  a  silver  crescent  on  the  top, 
A  silver  bow  their  left  hand  held;  their  rights 
For  their  defence,  held  a  sharp-headed  flight, 
Drawn  from  their  'broider'd  quiver,  neatly  tied 
In  silken  cords,  and  fksten'd  to  their  side. 
Under  their  vestments,  something  short  before. 
White  buskins,  lac'd  with  ribanding,  they  wore. 
It  was  a  catching  sight  for  a  young  eye, 
That  love  had  fir'd  before : — he  might  espy 
One,  whom  the  rest  had  sphere-like  cirded  ronnd, 
Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  crown'd. 
He  could  not  see  her  face,  only  his  ear 
Was  blest  with  the  sweet  words  that  came  fitmi  her* 

THE  VOTARESS  OF  DIANA. 


Clarinda  came  at  last. 


With  all  her  train,  who,  as  along  she  pass'd 
Thorough  the  inwaitl  court,  did  make  a  lane, 
Opening  their  ranks,  and  closing  them  again, 
As  she  went  forward,  with  obsequious  gesture, 
Doing  their  reverence.    Her  upward  vesture 
Was  of  blue  silk,  glistering  with  stars  of  gold, 
Qirt  to  her  waist  by  serpents,  that  enfold 
And  wrap  themselves  together,  so  well  wrought 
And  fashion'd  to  the  life,  one  would  have  thought 
They  had  been  real.    Underneath  she  wore 
A  coat  of  silver  tinsel,  short  before, 
And  fring*d  about  with  gold:  white  buskins  hide 
The  naked  of  her  leg ;  they  were  loose  tied 
With  azure  ribands,  on  whose  knots  were  seen 
Most  costly  gems,  fit  only  for  a  queen. 
Her  hair  bound  up  like  to  a  coronet, 
With  diamonds,  rubies,  and  rich  sapphires  set; 
And  on  the  top  a  silver  crescent  plac'd, 
And  all  the  lustre  by  such  beauty  grac'd, 
As  her  reflection  made  them  seem  more  fiiir; 
One  would  have  thought  Diana's  self  were  there  ^ 
For  in  her  hand  a  silver  bow  she  held. 
And  at  her  back  there  hung  a  quiver  flU'd 
With  turtle-feather'd  arrows. 
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JAM  Habikoton  was  descended  from  an  ancient  femily,  and  born 
ilip,  Worcestershire,  in  1605.  He  received  his  education  at  St  Omers 
is,  and  when  he  had  completed  his  studies  was  earnestly  solicited  to 
to  the  society  of  Jesuits  ;  but  as  their  habits  of  life  suited  neither  his 
r  his  genius,  he  left  them  and  returned  to  England.  Soon  after  his 
D  his  native  country,  Habington  married  Lucia,  daughter  of  the  first 
•wis,  and  from  that  time  imtil  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  thirtieth 
tnber,  1654,  his  Hfe  presents  few  incidents  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
igton  had  all  the  vices  of  the  metaphysical  school,  excepting  its 
al  Ucentiousness.  He  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  that  *  if 
cency  of  a  chaste  muse  shall  be  more  acceptable,  and  weigh  heavier 
ilance  of  esteem,  than  a  fame  begot  in  adultery  of  study,  I  doubt 
iSLwe  hme  no  hope  of  competition.^  And  of  a  pure  attachment  he 
ly  remarks,  that,  *  when  love  builds  upon  the  rock  of  Chastity,  it 
ly  contemn  the  battery  of  the  waves  and  threatenings  of  the  wind  ; 
le,  that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  firmest  structures,  shall  itself  be 
before  that  be  demolished.' 

y  years  before  his  death,  when  he  had  scarcely  attained  the  thirtieth 
lis  age,  Habington  published  his  poems  under  the  title  of  Tlie  Mis- 
le  Wife,  and  The  Holy  Man,  These  titles  included  each  several 
'  verses,  and  the  same  design  was  afterward  adopted  by  Cowley, 
of  the  poet  seems  to  have  glided  quietly  away,  cheered  by  the 
nd  affection  of  his  Lucia.  He  had  no  stormy  passions  to  agitate 
I  no  unruly  imagination  to  control  or  subdue.  His  poetry  is  of  the 
ruffled  description — placid,  tender,  and  often  elegant — but  stndded 
ceits  to  show  his  wit  and  fancy.  The  following  description  of  Lucia 
le  feigned  name  of  Castara,  is  full  of  beauty : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CASTARA. 

Like  the  violet  which,  alone, 
Prospers  in  some  happy  shade, 
My  Castara  lives  unknown, 
To  no  looser  eye  betray'd, 

For  she's  to  herself  untrue 

Who  delights  i'  th'  public  view. 

Such  is  her  beauty  as  no  arts  ^ 

Have  enrich 'd  with  borrow'd  grace; 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  imparts 
For  she  blushes  in  her  place. 

Folly  boasts  a  glorious  blood, 

She  is  noblest  being  good. 

Cautious,  she  knew  never  yet 
What  a  wanton  courtship  meant; 
Nor  speaks  loud  to  boast  her  wit: 
In  her  silence  eloquent: 

Of  herself  survey  she  takes. 

But  'tween  men  no  difference  mikei. 
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She  obeys  with  speedy  will 

Her  grave  parents'  wise  commands; 

And  so  innocent,  that  ill 

She  nor  acts,  nor  understands: 

Women's  feet  run  still  astray, 

If  once  to  ill  they  know  the  way. 

She  sails  by  that  rock  the  court. 
Where  oft  honour  splits  her  mast ; 
And  retir'dness  thinks  the  port, 
Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast; 

Virtue  safely  cannot  sit, 

Where  vice  is  enthron'd  for  wit 

She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best. 
Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 
Without  masque,  or  ball,  or  feast, 
Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night: 

O'er  that  darkness  whence  is  thrust 

Prayer  and  sleep,  oft  governs  lust. 

She  her  throne  makes  reason  climb. 
While  wild  passions  captive  lie: 
And,  each  article  of  time 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  fly: 

All  her  vows  religious  be, 

And  her  love  she  vows  to  me. 

Thomas  Randolph  was  the  son  of  the  steward  of  Lord  Zouch,  and  was 
boru  at  Newuham  in  Northamptonsliire,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  1605.  He 
prepared  for  the  university  at  Westminister  school,  and  in  1623,  was  elected, 
as  King's  scholar,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until 
he  had  taken  his  master's  degree,  soon  after  which  he  was  chosen  to  a 
fellowship. 

Randolph's  genius  was  so  remarkably  precocious  that  he  acquired  poetic 
celebrity  even  before  he  entered  the  university ;  having,  when  he  had 
scarcely  passed  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  written  a  History  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  our  Saviour y  in  verse.  Such  early  evidences  of  genius  being  sustained 
as  he  advanced  into  manhood,  Ben  Jonson,  through  afiectionate  admiration, 
adopted  him  as  one  of  his  sons.  But  poet-like,  Randolph  evinced  a  thorough 
contempt  of  wealth,  and  a  corresponding  love  of  pleasure ;  and  by  these 
meaus  he  was  drawn  into  excesses  which  so  rapidly  shortened  his  life,  that 
he  died  in  March  1634,  not  yet  having  attained  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age. 

Randolph  was  the  author  of  five  dramatic  pieces,  besides  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poems.  Of  his  dramas,  the  Muse's  Looking-Olass  is  a  greatly 
superior  production  to  the  rest,  and  was  for  a  long  time,  extremely  popular  ; 
but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  miscellaneous  poems.  Of  these, 
the  following  address  to  a  Lady  admiring  herself  in  a  Looking-OUuSy  thooj^ 
somewhat  &ntastic,  is  both  witty  and  elegant : — 
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Fair  lady,  when  you  see  tho  grace 
Of  beauty,  in  your  looking-glass ; 
A  stately  forehead,  smooth  and  high, 
And  full  of  princely  majesty; 
A  sparkling  eye  no  gem  so  fair, 
Whose  lustre  dims  the  Cyprian  star ; 
A  glorious  cheek,  divinely  sweet, 
Wherein  both  roses  kindly  meet; 
A  cherry  lip  that  would  entice 
Even  gods  to  kiss  at  any  price; 
You  think  no  beauty  is  so  rare 
That  with  your  shadow  might  compare; 
That  your  reflection  is  alone 
The  thing  that  men  most  dote  upon. 
Madam,  alas,  your  glass  doth  lie 
And  you  are  much  deceived;  for  I 
A  beauty  know  of  richer  grace, 
(Sweet,  be  not  angry)  'tis  your  face. 
Hence,  then,  0  learn  more  mild  to  be, 
And  leave  to  lay  your  blame  on  me: 
If  me  your  real  substance  move. 
When  you  so  much  your  shadow  love, 
Wise  nature  would  not  let  your  eye 
Look  on  her  own  bright  majesty; 
Which,  had  you  once  but  gazed  upon, 
You  could  except  yourself,  love  none : 
What  then  you  can  not  love,  let  me. 
That  iace  I  can,  you  can  not  see. 
Now  you  have  what  to  love,  you'll  say. 
What  then  is  left  for  me,  I  pray  1 
My  face,  sweet  heart,  if  it  please  thee ; 
That  which  you  can,  I  can  not  see : 
So  either  love  shall  gain  his  duo. 
Yours,  sweet,  in  me,  and  mine  in  yon. 

M  Davenant  was  the  son  of  a  vintner,  and  was  born  at  Oxford, 
fether  kept  the  *  Crown  Tavern,'  in  1605.  The  *  Crown'  being  a 
lar  stopping  place,  Shakspeare  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  up 
lis  frequent  journeyings  from  London  to  Stratford,  and  young 
conceiving  the  strongest  admiration  for  the  great  poet,  poured 
youthful  feelings  in  an  ode  commencing  with  the  following 

Beware,  delighted  poets,  when  you  sing, 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  early  spring, 

Your  numerous  feet  not  tread 
The  banks  of  Avon,  for  each  flower 
(As  it  ne'er  knew  a  sun  or  shower) 

Hangs  there  the  pensive  head. 

time  Davenant  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  evidence  of 
enius  thus  early  given,  induced  his  friends  to  enter  him  into  the 
ichool  of  his  native  place,  whence,  after  suitable  preparation,  he 
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passed  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  He  discovered,  however,  little 
collegiate  learning,  and,  therefore,  soon  left  the  university  and  ent< 
the  service  as  page,  first  of  Frances,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  a 
of  Lord  Brooke,  who  being  himself  a  poet,  was  much  delighted  wi 

In  similar  employments  Davenant  passed  his  hfe  until  162S, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  began  to  write  for  the  sta 
in  1638,  on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson,  he  was  appointed  poet- 
He  was,  soon  after  this  period,  drawn  into  the  commotions  and 
of  the  oivil  war,  and  being,  with  others,  suspected  by  the  parha 
party  of  a  design  to  bring  their  army  into  the  interests  of  the 
was  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  Tower.     After  a  few  months'  i 
ment  he  obtained  his  release  and  retired  into  France ;  but  he  did 
remain  abroad ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  so  distinguished  hi 
the  cause  of  the  royalists,  that  in  1643  he  received  from  the  king  t1 
of  knighthood. 

On  the  dechne  of  the  king's  affairs  Davenant  returned  to  Frai 
soon  after  engaged  to  sail  for  Virginia  as  a  colonial  projector; 
vessel  in  which  he  set  sail  was  captured  off  the  coast  of  France  b; 
the  parliametary  ships  of  war,  and  he  was  lodged  in  prison  at  C 
the  Isle  of  Wight  In  1650,  he  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  prepai 
trial  by  the  High  Commission  Court  His  life  was  now  considere 
minent  peril ;  but  through  the  influence  of  Milton,  who  was  at  the 
powerful  with  the  dominant  party,  it  was  spared,  and  after  two  y* 
prisonment  he  obtained  his  liberty.  It  is  said  that  Davenant  did  n< 
the  favor  thus  received  at  Milton's  hands,  but  when,  after  the  Res 
the  royalists  were  again  in  the  ascendant,  he  mterposed  in  turn  '. 
offices  for  Milton's  safety,  and  that  it  was  through  his  influence  chi 
the  great  poet  was  spared.  Such  instances  of  reciprocal  admirs 
genius  afford  a  sweet  relief  to  the  general  asperities  of  political  con 
After  the  Restoration,  Davenant  again  basked  in  royal  favor,  and 
rupted  prosperity  attended  him  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
enth  of  April,  1668,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

Sir  William  Davenant  is  indebted  chiefly  for  his  fame  to  his  heroi 
Gondibert  This  production,  though  regarded  by  his  friends  and  i 
as  a  great  and  durable  monument  of  genius,  is  now  almost  end 
gotten.  The  plot  is  romantic,  but  defective  in  interest ;  and  its 
length,  together  with  the  long  four-line  stanza  of  alternate  rhymes  i 
it  is  written,  render  the  whole  poem  languid  and  tedious.  Criti 
been  strangely  at  variance  with  each  other  with  regard  to  its  meri 
as  to  general  readers  the  poem  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  we  sha 
duce  the  following  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  work : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BIRTHA. 

To  Astragon,  heaven  for  succession  gave 
One  only  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  her  name, 
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Whose  mother  slept  where  flowers  grew  on  her  grave, 
And  she  succeeded  her  hi  fiioe  and  fiune. 

Her  beantj  princes  durst  not  hope  to  use, 

Unless  like  poets,  for  their  morning  theme; 
And  her  mind's  heauty  they  would  rather  choose, 

Which  did  the  light  on  heauty's  lanthom  seem. 

She  ne'er  saw  courts,  yet  courts  could  have  undone 
With  untaught  looks,  and  an  unpractloed  heart ; 

Her  nets,  the  most  prepared  could  never  shun, 
For  nature  spread  them  in  the  sccnn  of  art 

She  never  had  in  husy  cities  been, 

Ne'er  warm'd  with  hopes,  nor  ere  allay'd  with  fears; 
Not  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin. 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  &ther's  precepts  gave  her  skill, 
Which  with  incessant  business  flll'd  the  hours; 

In  spring  she  gather'd  blossoms  for  the  still; 
In  Autunm,  berries;  and  in  summer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature,  with  calm  diligence, 

Her  own  free  virtue  silently  employs. 
Whilst  she  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense. 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 

Whilst  her  great  mistress,  Nature,  thus  she  tends. 

The  busy  household  waits  no  less  on  her; 
By  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends. 

Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 

Gracious  and  free  she  breaks  upon  them  all 
With  morning  looks;  and  they,  when  she  does  rise. 

Devoutly  at  her  dawn  in  homage  fall 
And  droop  like  flowers  when  evening  shuts  her  eyes. 

Beneath  a  myrUe  covert  she  does  spend. 
In  maid's  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thought ; 

Fond  maids !  who  love  with  mind's  flne  stuff  would  mend 
Which  nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought. 

She  fiuhions  him  she  loved  of  angels'  kind ; 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  employ'd 
To  the  flrst  fkthers  fh>m  the  Eternal  Mind, 

And  in  short  vision  only  are  enjoy'd. 

As  eagles,  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly, 

Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow ; 
Feeling  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high. 

And  therefore  perch  on  earthly  things  below; 

So  now  she  yields;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shall  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virgins  fear; 

Tet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd. 
That  ever  yet  that  fatal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart. 
Affection  turns  to  feith;  and  then  love's  fire 

P 
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To  heaven,  though  bashAilly,  she  does  impart^ 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  quire. 

'  If  I  do  love,'  said  she, '  that  love,  0  Heayen  I 

Your  own  disciple,  Nature,  bred  in  me; 
Why  should  I  hide  the  passion  yon  have  giyen, 

Or  blush  to  show  effects  which  you  decree  1 

'  And  you,  my  alter'd  mother,  grown  above 
Great  Nature,  which  you  read  and  reverenced  here, 

Chide  not  such  kindness  as  you  once  call'd  love, 
When  you  as  mortal  as  my  fkther  were.' 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retires; 

With  love's  vain  diligence  of  heart  she  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires, 

And  trusts  unanchor'd  hopes  in  fleeting  streams. 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life ;  and  no  rough  wind 

In  that  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make; 
That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind, 

Her  ears  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  anger  in  him  sway, 

(The  youthfid  warrior's  most  excus'd  disease,) 
Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  aUay. 

The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 

To  this  extract  from  *Gondibert'  we  add,  from  Sir  "VTiIBmii  DavexMiifg 
minor  poems,  the  following  very  beautifril  verses : — 

SONG. 

The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest, 

And  climbing  shakes  his  dewy  wings; 
He  takes  his  window  fVom  the  east, 

And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings. 
Awake,  awake,  the  mom  will  never  rise, 
Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star. 
The  ploughman  fi'om  the  sun  his  season  takes; 

But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are. 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes: 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn  1 

Then  draw  your  curtains  and  begin  the  dawn. 

Richard  Fanshawk  was  descended  from  an  ancient  femilj  in  Jkrt^J 
Bhire,  and  was  born  at  Ware  Park,  Hertfordshire,  in  1607.     He  receiv^^ 
the  rudiments  of  bis  education  from  Thomas  Famaby,  the  most  hni<^ 
teacher  of  the  age,  and  from  under  his  care  he  passed  to  the  miiversity  ^^ 
C'ambridge,  where  he  remained  until  he  had  completed  his  studies.    Frc»^^ 
the  university  Fansbawe  went  to  the  Continent,  and  by  the  means  of  int^* 
course  with  foreign  nations  for  some  years,  he  became  highly  aecomplisb 
both  in  mind  and  manners.     His  learning  and  ftbility  so  early  distinguish. 
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L,  in  1635,  when  he  was  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was  sent 
es  the  First  as  minister  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  at  that  court  re- 
in til  1641,  when  the  prcciirious  state  of  affairs  at  home  requiring 
nee,  he  was  recalled ;  and  through  all  the  disastrous  events  which 
tely  followed,  adhered  unfalteringly  to  the  royal  cause.  In  1644, 
r  the  court  at  Oxford,  Fanshawe  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the 
conferred  upon  him,  and  being  immediately  after  made  secretary 
}s,  Prince  of  Wales,  he  attended  the  prince  in  that  capacity,  first 
western  part  of  England,  and  then  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  to  Jersey. 
50,  soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  Fanshawe  was  created 
t  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
Spain ;  but  was  soon  recalled  thence  to  Scotland,  where  he,  for  some 
rcised  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  struggle  in  Scotland 
nfavorable  to  the  interests  of  Charles,  and  Fanshawe,  being  taken 
by  the  parliamentary  forces,  was,  for  a  long  time,  kept  in  close  con- 
in  London.  He  was  at  length,  however,  set  at  liberty,  and  in 
paired  to  the  king  at  Breda,  and  was  knighted  by  him  in  the  April 
;.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  was  sent  as 
lor  to  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  and  in  that  capacity  served  his 
(^'ith  signal  ability  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Madrid  on  the 
of  June,  1666,  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  jf^ 

;h  Fanshawe's  hfe  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  a  life  of  business, 
be  midst  of  his  various  occupations,  he  still  found  time  to  devote 
mention  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  an  elegant  and  accomplished 
ind  ])roduced  very  acceptable  translations  of  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens 
Portuguese,  and  of  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini  from  the  Italian ; 
latter  of  which  he  published  some  miscellaneous  poems,  from  which 
mug  are  selected : — 

A  ROSE. 

Thou  blushing  rose,  within  whose  virgin  leaves 

The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes, 
Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 

For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfVimes ! 

Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  fade  ere  noon: 
What  boots  a  life  which  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee  \ 

Thou  'rt  wondrous  frolic  being  to  die  so  soon: 
And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee. 

If  thee  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deceives, 
Know,  then,  the  thing  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane; 

For  the  same  beauty  doth  in  bloody  leaves 
The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

Some  clown's  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower. 

If  by  the  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  torn : 
And  many  Herods  lie  in  wait  each  hour 

To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  bom; 
Nay,  force  thy  bud  to  blow ;  their  tyrant  breath 
Anticipating  life,  to  hasten  death. 
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THE  SAINT'S  ENCOURAGEMENT.— A  Sono. 

Fight  on,  brave  soldiers,  for  the  cause ; 

Fear  not  the  cavaliers; 
Their  threat'nings  are  as  senseless,  as 

Oar  Jealousies  and  fears. 
'Tis  you  must  perfect  this  great  work, 

And  all  nialignants  slay, 
You  must  bring  back  the  King  again 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

'TIS  for  Religion  that  yon  fight 

And  for  the  kingdom's  good, 
By  robbing  churches,  plundering  men, 

And  shedding  guiltless  blood. 
Down  with  the  orthodoxal  train, 

All  loyal  subjects  slay; 
When  these  are  gone,  we  shall  be  blest, 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

When  Charles  we've  bankrupt  made  like  ui^ 

Of  crown  and  power  bereit  him. 
And  all  his  loyal  subjects  slain, 

And  none  but  rebels  left  him. 
^  When  we've  beggar'd  all  the  land, 

And  sent  our  trunks  away. 
We'll  make  him  then  a  glorious  prince, 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

'TIS  to  preserve  his  majesty, 

That  we  against  him  fight. 
Nor  are  we  ever  beaten  back. 

Because  our  cause  is  right: 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on't. 

Our  declarations  say, 
Who  fight  for  us,  fight  for  the  king 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

At  Kcynton,  Branford,  Plymouth,  York, 

And  divers  places  more. 
What  victories  we  saints  obtain'd 

The  like  ne'er  seen  before! 
How  often  wo  Prince  Rupert  kill'd. 

And  bravely  won  the  day ; 
The  wicked  cavaliers  did  run 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

The  true  religion  wc  maintain, 

The  kingdom's  peace  and  plenty; 
The  privilege  of  parliament 

Not  known  to  one  of  twenty ; 
The  ancient  fundamental  laws; 

And  teach  men  to  obey 
Their  lawful  sovereign ;  and  all  theM 
'  The  clean  contriry  way. 
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We  sabjects'  liberties  presenre, 

By  priMnments  and  plunder, 
And  do  enrich  ourselves  and  state 
*  By  keeping  the  wicked  under. 
We  must  preserve  mechanics  now, 

To  lecturize  and  pray; 
By  them  the  gospel  is  advanced 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

And  though  the  king  be  much  misled' 

By  that  malignant  crew! 
He'll  find  us  honest,  and  at  last 

Give  all  of  us  our  due. 
For  we  do  wisely  plot,  and  plot, 

Rebellion  to  destroy. 
He  sees  we  stand  for  peace  and  truth, 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

The  public  works  shall  save  our  souls. 

And  good  out-works  together; 
And  ships  shall  save  our  lives,  that  stay 

Only  for  wind  and  weather. 
But  when  our  fUith  and  works  fall  down, 

And  all  our  hopes  decay, 
Our  acts  will  bear  us  up  to  heaven. 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

s  Suckling,  whom  we  next  notice,  possessed  such  a  natural  livo- 
icy,  and  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  that  he  often  broke  through 
1  restraints  imposed  upon  him  by  the  literary  taste  of  the  age,  but 
>se  into  the  poetry  of  passion  and  imagination.  Ue  is  a  delight- 
•f  what  are  called  *  occasional  poems.'  His  {)olished  wit,  playful 
knowledge  of  life  and  society  enabled  him  to  give  interest  to  tri- 

clothe  familiar  thoughts  in  tlie  garb  of  poetry. 

was  bom  at  Witham,in  Essex,  in  1608.  He  was  of  a  very  emi- 
,  his  father  Sir  John  Suckhng  beiug  Secretary  of  State  to  James 
nd  afterward  Comptroller  of  the  household  of  that  monarch's  suc- 
rles.  Tlie  poet  was  distinguished  almost  from  his  infancy,  being 
ak  Latin  at  five  years  of  age,  and  to  write  it  ^ith  accuracy  at  nine. 
^cn  years  old  he  entered  into  public  life  as  a  soldier  under  the 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  whom  he  served  out  an  entire  campaign. 
irii  to  England  he  entered  warmly  into  the  cause  of  Charles  the 
aised  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  support  He  also  intrigued  with  his 
aliers  to  rescue  the  Earl  of  Stratford,  and  was  impeached  by  the 
Jommons.  To  evade  a  trial  he  fled  to  France,  but  a  fatal  acci- 
him  on  the  way.  His  servant  having  robbed  him  at  an  inn,  Suck- 
ig  the  circumstances,  drt:W  on  his  boots  hurriedly  to  pursue  him ; 
'  nail,  or  the  blade  of  a  knife,  had  been  concealed  in  one  of  them, 
mding  him,  produced  mortification,  of  which  he  soon  after  died, 
fid  in  his  thirty-fourth  year. 
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The  works  of  Suckling  consist  of  miscellaneous  poems,  five  plays, 
letters.  His  poems  are  all  short,  and  the  best  of  them  are  dedicat 
and  gallantry.  With  the  freedom  of  a  cavalier  he  has  greater  pur 
pression  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  sentiments  are  & 
voluptuous,  but  rarely  coarse ;  and  there  is  so  much  elasticity  an( 
in  his  verses,  that  he  never  becomes  tedious.  His  Ballad  upon  a 
is  inimitable  for  witty  levity  and  choice  beauty  of  expression.  It 
touches  of  graphic  description  and  liveliness  equal  to  the  pictures  of 
The  following  well-known  stanza  has,  perhaps,  never  been  excelled 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light; 
But  oh!  she  dances  such, a  way! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight 

This '  Ballad,'  and  the  fine  lines  on  Detraction  which  follow  it,  are 
poems  that  our  space  will  allow  us  to  introduce  fix)m  this  spirited  \ 

A  BALLAD  UPON  A  WEDDING. 

I  tell  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been, 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen; 

Oh,  things  without  compare ! 
Such  sights  again  can  not  be  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground. 

Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  knowest)  do  sell  our  hay, 

There  is  a  house  with  stairs; 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folk  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Yorty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pestlent  fine, 
(His  beard  no  bigger,  though,  than  thine) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  rest: 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him: 
The  king,  God  bless  him,  'twould  undo  him. 

Should  he  go  still  so  drest. 

****** 

Bnt  wot  you  what  ?  the  youth  was  gohig 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing ; 

The  parson  for  him  staid: 
Tet  by  his  leave,  for  all  his  haste, 
He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past 

Perchance,  as  did  the  maid. 

The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale, 
For  such  a  maid,  no  Wbitsun-ale^ 
Could  ever  yet  produce: 

1  Whitsun-ales  were  fbstive  assemblies  of  the  people  of  whole  parishes 
Sunday. 
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No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  conld  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 
Nor  half  so  ibll  of  juice. 

Her  linger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck: 
And  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must), 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar,  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light; 
But  oh!  she  dances  such  a  way! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

****** 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No  daisy  makes  comparison; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there. 
Such  as  are  on  a  Gath'rine  pair, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red;  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly; 
But  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  fkce, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze. 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break* 

That  they  might  passage  get: 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better, 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 


Passion,  oh  me!  how  I  run  on! 

There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon, 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride : 
The  bus'ness  of  the  kitchen's  greats 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick,  the  cook  knock'd  thrice. 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey ; 
Each  serving-man,  with  dish  in  hand 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band 

Presented,  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table, 
What  man  of  knifb,  or  teeth,  was  able 
To  stay  to  be  entreated  1 
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And  this  the  very  rcMon  was, 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace, 
The  company  was  seated. 

Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carouse ;  « 

Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house, 

The  hride's  came  thick  and  thick ; 
And,  when  'twas  nam'd  another's  health, 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her's  hy  stealth, 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dick  1 

0'  th'  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glance ; 

Then  dance  again,  and  kiss. 
Thus  sey'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass, 
Till  every  woman  wish'd  her  place, 

And  every  man  wish'd  his. 

By  this  time  all  were  stol'n  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride; 

But  that  ho  must  not  know: 
But  yet  'twas  thought  he  guess'd  her  mind. 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 

****** 

DETRACTION  EXECRATED. 

Thou  vermin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds, 

Of  thoughts  impure,  by  vile  tongues  animate, 

Canker  of  conversation!  could'st  thou  find 

Nought  but  our  love  whereon  to  show  thy  hate? 

Thou  never  wert.  when  we  two  were  alone ; 

What  canst  thou  witness  then  1  thou,  base  dull  aid, 

Wast  useless  in  our  conversation, 

Where  each  meant  more  than  could  by  both  be  said. 

Whence  hadst  thou  thy  intelligence— fVom  earth  1 

That  part  of  us  ne'er  knew  that  we  did  love: 

Or,  from  the  air  1  our  gentle  sighs  had  birth 

From  such  sweet  raptures  as  to  joy  did  move ; 

Our  thoughts  as  pure  as  the  chaste  morning's  breath, 

When  from  the  night's  cold  arms  it  creeps  away, 

Were  clothed  in  words,  and  maiden's  blush,  that  hath 

More  purity,  more  innocence  tlian  they. 

Nor  fV^m  the  water  could'st  thou  have  this  tale; 

No  briny  tears  has  furrowed  her  smooth  cheek; 

And  I  was  pleas'd:  I  pray  what  should  he  ail. 

That  had  her  love ;  for  what  else  could  he  seek  1 

We  shorten'd  days  to  moments  by  love's  art, 

Whilst  our  two  souls  in  amorous  ecstasy 

Perceiv'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 

Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity. 

Much  less  could'st  have  it  from  the  purer  fire; 

Our  heat  exhales  no  vapour  fVom  coarse  sense, 

Such  as  are  hopes,  or  fears,  or  fond  desire: 

Our  mutual  love  itself  did  recompense. 
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Thou  hast  no  correspondeDoe  had  in  heaven, 
And  th'  elemental  world,  thon  see'st  is  fVee. 
Whence  hadst  thou,  then,  this  talking  monster  1  even 
From  hell,  a  harbour  fit  for  it  and  thee. 
Curst  be  th'  officious  tongue  that  did  address 
Thee  to  her  ears,  to  ruin  my  content: 
May  it  one  minute  taste  such  happiness, 
Deserving  lost,  unpitied  it  lament! 
I  must  forbear  her  sight,  and  so  repay 
In  grief,  those  hours'  joy  short'ned  to  a  dream ; 
Each  minute  I  will  lengthen  to  a  day, 
And  in  one  year  outlive  Methusalem. 

right,  Cleveland,  Lovelace  and  Crashaw  close  the  long  list  of  Eng- 
«llaneous  poets  who  have  occupied  our  attention  during  the  last 
ires. 

AM  Cartwright,  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  sons  of  the  muses,  was 
])irencester,  Gloucestershire,  in  1611.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
16  free  school  of  his  native  place,  whence  he  removed  to  Westmin- 
^1,  and  in  1628  entered  Christ  College,  Oxford.  Having  remained 
I  until  he  had  taken  his  master's  degree,  he  entered  into  orders, 
I  became  a  very  popular  preacher  in  the  university.  In  1648  he 
en  junior  proctor  of  the  university  and  readier  in  metaphysics ;  and 
lat  time  in  the  habit  of  studying  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Toward  the 
he  same  year  he  unfortunately  caught  a  malignant  fever  then  prev- 
Oxford,  and  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  December,  1643,  in  his 
rd  year.  The  king,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Oxford,  went  into 
r  for  Cartwright's  death ;  and  when  his  works  were  published  in 

less  than  fifty  copies  of  encomiastic  verses  were  prefixed  to  them 
its  and  scholars  of  that  period. 

ifficult  to  conceive,,  from  the  perusal  of  Cartwright's  poems,  why  he 
lave  obtained  such  extensive  applause  and  reputation.  His  pieces 
-ally  short,  occasional  productions,  addressed  to  ladies  and  noblemen^ 
brother  poets,  Fletcher  and  Jonson ;  or  slight  amatory  efiusions,  not 
shed  either  for  elegance  or  fancy.  Admiration  of  his  genius,  his 
virtues,  his  learning,  and  his  devoted  loyalty  to  the  king,  seemed  to 
inly  contributed  to  his  popularity ;  and  his  premature  death  doubt- 
wed  and  deepened  the  impression  of  his  worth  and  talents.  Cart- 
tiust  have  cultivated  poetry  in  his  youth ;  for  he  was  only  twenty- 
i  old  when  Ben  Jonson  died,  and  previous  to  that  period  the  veteran 
d  him  the  compliment  to  remark,  *  My  son  Cartwright  writes  all  like 

'The  following  effusions  are  both  witty  and  pretty,  but  possess  no 
nerit : — 

THE  DREAM. 

I  dream'd  I  saw  myself  lie  dead, 
And  that  my  bed  my  coffin  grew, 
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Silence  and  sleep  this  strange  sight  bred, 

But,  wak'd,  I  found  I  liy'd  anew. 
Looking  next  mom  on  your  bright  fkoe, 

Mine  eyes  bequeathed  mine  heart  ftesh  pain; 
A  dart  msh'd  in  with  every  grace, 

And  so  I  kill'd  myself  again : 
0  eyes,  what  shall  distressed  lovers  do, 

If  open  you  can  kill,  if  shut  you  yiew ! 

TO  CUPID. 

Thou,  who  didst  never  see  the  light, 

Nor  know'st  the  pleasure  of  the  sight, 

But  always  blinded,  canst  not  say, 

Now  it  is  night,  or  now  'tis  day; 

So  captivate  her  sense,  so  blind  her  eye, 

That  still  she  love  me,  yet  she  ne'er  know  why. 

Thou  who  dost  wound  us  with  such  art^ 

We  see  no  blood  drop  fVom  the  heart, 

And,  subt'ly  cruel,  leav'st  no  sign 

To  tell  the  blow  or  hand  was  thine; 

0  gently,  gently  wound  my  fair,  that  she 

May  thence  believe  the  wound  did  come  (torn  theel 

TO  A  LADY  VAILED. 

So  love  appear'd,  when,  breaking  out  his  way 

From  the  dark  chaos,  he  first  shed  the  day; 

Newly  awak'd  out  of  the  bud,  so  shows 

The  half  seen,  half  hid  glory  of  the  rose, 

As  you  do  through  your  vails;  and  I  may  swear, 

Viewing  you  so,  that  beauty  doth  bide  there. 

So  Truth  lay  under  fables,  that  the  eye 

Might  reverence  the  mystery,  not  descry; 

Light  being  so  proportion'd,  that  no  more 

Was  seen,  but  what  might  cause  men  to  adore: 

Thus  is  your  dress  so  order'd,  so  contrived, 

As  'tis  but  only  poetry  revived. 

Such  doubtAil  light  had  sacred  groves,  where  rods 

And  twigs  at  last  did  shoot  up  into  gods; 

Where,  then,  a  shade  darkeneth  the  beauteous  fkod, 

May  I  not  pay  a  reverence  to  the  place  1 

So,  under  water,  glimmering  stars  appear. 

As  those  (but  nearer  stars)  your  eyes  do  here ; 

So  deities  darkened  sit,  that  we  may  find 

A  better  way  to  see  them  in  our  mind. 

No  bold  Izion,  then,  be  here  allow'd. 

Where  Juno  dares  herself  be  in  the  cloud. 

Methinks  the  first  age  comes  again,  and  we 

See  a  retrieval  of  simplicity. 

Thus  looks  the  country  virgin,  whose  brown  hue 

Hoods  her,  and  makes  her  show  even  veil'd  as  you. 

Blest  mean,  that  checks  our  hope,  and  spurs  our  fear 

Whiles  all  doth  not  lie  hid,  nor  all  appear: 
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0  fear  ye  no  assaults  from  bolder  men; 
When  they  assail,  be  this  your  armour  then. 
A  silken  helmet  may  defend  those  parts, 
Where  softer  kisses  are  the  only  darts ! 

"^OHN  Cleveland  was  bom  at  Henkley,  Leicestershire,  in  1613.  Ills 
her  being  rector  of  the  parish,  and  also  a  man  of  sound  learning,  the 
^re  poet's  early  studies  were  cafefully  attended  to  at  home,  supervised 
an  able  teacher  connected  with  the  grammar-school  of  the  place.  When 
11  prepared,  he  was  sent  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  soon 
ame  distinguished  for  both  talents  and  learning.  As  an  orator  espe- 
Ij,  he  was  unrivalled ;  and  such  was  his  general  popularity,  that  as  soon 
be  had  taken  his  degrees  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  St  John's 
lege.  Cleveland  continued  at  the  university  about  nine  years,  the  de- 
it  and  ornament  of  the  college  to  which  he  belonged,  and  during  that 
e  he  became  as  eminent  as  a  poet  as  he  was  as  an  orator.  Upon  the 
aking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  espoused  the  royal  cause  with  all  the  ar- 
of  his  nature,  in  consequence  of  which,  as  soon  as  the  reins  of  power 
sed  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  party,  he  was  ejected  from  his 
Dwship,  and  turned  upon  the  world.  Ue  now  repaired  to  Oxford,  the 
d-quarters  of  the  king,  and  there  employed  his  talents  in  the  composi 
i  of  those  severe  and  biting  satires  which  rendered  him,  at  the  time,  the 
ight  of  his  party,  and  the  terror  of  their  foes. 

^rom  Oxford,  Cleveland,  on  invitation  of  Sir  Richard  Willis,  governor  of 
wark,  removed  to  that  city,  and  there  was  immediately  elevated  to  the 
ce  of  Judge-advocate — a  situation  which  he  continued  to  fill  till  Newark 
S  by  the  king's  order,  surrendered  to  the  parliament  In  1656,  he  was 
sed  at  Norwich  and  cast  into  prison,  being  *  a  person  of  great  ability,  and 
able  to  do  the  greater  disservice.'  He  remaned  in  prison  for  some  time, 
luring  all  the  wretchedness  that  poverty  and  destitution  could  inflict ; 
t  at  length  becoming  exhausted  from  his  sufferings,  he  petitioned  Crom- 
U  for  his  release  in  terms  so  pathetic  and  moving,  that  the  heart  of  the 
ot«ctor  was  melted,  and  he  set  him  at  liberty.  Cleveland  now  repaired 
lx>ndon  to  resume  his  literary  pursuits,  but  he  died  soon  after,  on  the 
art€enth  of  April,  1658,  and  was  buried  in  the  churoh  of  St  Michael  in 
At  city. 

^ides  his  strong  and  caustic  satires,  which  were  the  chief  source  of  his 
^pularity  while  hving,  and  which  Butler  afterward  partially  imitated  in  his 
uudibras,'  Cleveland  wrote  some  love  verses  containing  morsels  of  genuine 
^^,  amid  a  mass  of  affected  metaphors  and  fancies.  He  carried  gal 
^  to  an  extent  bordering  on  the  ridiculous,  making  all  nature — sun  and 
'^*^«— ^0  homage  to  his  mistress.  To  illustrate  this  remark  we  need  only 
'^«8ent  the  following  Imes :— 
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ON  PHILLIS,  WALKING  BEFORE  SUNRISE. 

The  sluggish  morn  as  yet  undressed, 
My  Phillis  brake  fh»in  out  her  rest, 
As  if  she  *d  made  a  match  to  run 
With  Venus,  usher  to  the  sun. 
The  trees,  (like  yeomen  of  her  guard 
Serving  more  for  pomp  than  ward, 
Ranked  on  each  side  with  loyal  duty,) 
Wave  branches  to  inclose  her  beauty. 
The  plants,  whose  luxury  was  lopp'd, 
Or  age  with  crutches  underpropped, 
Whose  wooden  carcasses  are  grown 
To  be  but  coffins  of  their  own, 
Revive,  and  at  her  general  dole, 
Each  receives  his  ancient  soul. 
The  winged  choiristers  began 
To  chirp  their  matins;  and  the  flm 
Of  whistling  winds,  like  organs  play'd 
Unto  their  voluntaries,  made 
The  waken'd  earth  in  odours  rise 
To  be  her  morning  sacrifice; 
The  flowers,  call'd  out  of  their  beds, 
Start  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads; 
And  he  that  for  their  colour  seeks, 
May  find  it  vaulting  in  her  cheeks, 
Where  roses  mix;  no  civil  war 
Between  her  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  marigold,  whose  courtier^s  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop, 
Packs  and  shuts  up  his  gaudy  shop. 
Mistakes  her  cue,  and  doth  display ; 
Thus  Phillis  antedates  the  day. 

These  miracles  had  cramped  the  sun, 
Who,  thinking  that  his  kingdom's  won, 
Powders  with  light  his  frizzled  locks. 
To  see  what  saint  his  lustre  mocks. 
The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
(Like  lattice  windows)  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye. 
Lest  her  full  orb  his  sight  should  dim. 
And  bid  us  all  good  night  in  him: 
Till  she  would  spend  a  gentle  ray. 
To  force  us  a  new-fkshion'd  day. 

But  what  new-fashion'd  palsy  's  this, 
Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss  7 
And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw. 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe; 
Phillis  perceives,  and  (lest  her  stay 
Should  wed  October  into  May, 
And  as  her  beauty  caus'd  a  spring, 
Devotion  might  an  autumn  bring) 
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Withdrew  her  beams,  yet  made  no  night, 
But  left  the  son  her  curate  light. 

[CHARD  .LovELAOB  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  and  was  born 
Voolridge,  Kent,  in  1618.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  Wood 
nbes  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  *  as  the  most  amiable  and  beautiful 
>n  that  eye  ever  beheld ;  a  person  also  of  innate  modesty,  virtue,  and 
Jj  deportment,  which  made  him  then,  but  especially  after,  when  he  re- 
to  the  great  city,  much  admired  and  adored  by  the  female  sex.'  Soon 
Lovelace  had  completed  his  studies  he  was  introduced  at  court,  and 
^  thus  personally  distinguished,  and^  a  royalist  in  principle,  he  was 
n  by  the  county  of  Kent  to  deliver  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
,  praying  that  the  king  might  be  restored  to  his  rights,  and  the 
nment  settled.  The  '  Long  Parliament'  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  and 
ace  was  thrown  into  prison  for  his  temerity.  He  was  eventually 
,ted  on  heavy  bail,  and  soon  after  spent  the  balance  of  his  fortune  in 
)ss  efforts  to  succour  the  royal  cause. 

velace  afterward  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  French 
,  but  being  wounded  at  Dunkirk,  he  relinquished  his  command,  and  in 
returned  to  England.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  reached  his  native 
before  he  was  apprehended  and  again  cast  into  prison ;  and  seeing  no 
ect  of  a  second  retrieve,  he  beguiled  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  by 
ting  and  arranging  his  poems  for  publication.  They  appeared  in  1649, 
r  the  title  of  Lucaatra :  Odes,  Sonnets,  and  Songs,  The  general  title  was 
wed  upon  them  on  account  of  the  *  lady  of  his  love,'  Lucy  Sackeverell, 
tt  he  usually  called  Lux  Castra.  This  attachment  proved,  in  the 
'>,  unfortunate ;  for  the  lady,  hearing  that  Lovelace  died  of  his  wounds 
ankirk,  married  another  man.  From  this  time  the  course  of  the  poet 
downward.  The  dominant  party  did,  indeed,  release  his  person,  when 
leath  of  the  king  had  left  them  the  less  to  fear  from  their  opponents ; 
Lovelace  was  now  penniless,  and  the  reputation  of  a  broken  cavalier 
no  passport  to  better  circumstances.  Oppressed  with  want  and  melan- 
y,  be  gradually  sunk  into  a  consumption,  and  finally  died  in  a  miser- 
alley  near  Shore  Lane,  London,  in  1658, — a  death  presenting  a  striking 
^t  to  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes  of  his  youth, 
be  poetry  of  Lovelace,  like  his  life,  was  very  unequal  There  is  a  spirit 
nobleness  in  some  of  his  verses  and  sentiments,  that  charms  the  reader 
mucb  as  his  gallant  bearing  and  fine  person  captivated  the  fair.  His 
ins  was  exalted,  but  his  taste  was  perverted  by  the  afiected  wit  and  ri- 
ilous  gallantry  of  the  day.  That  he  knew,  however,  how  to  appreciate 
3  taste  and  nature,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  lines  on  Lely's  pop* 
^  of  Charles  the  First:— 

See  what  an  hnmble  bravery  doth  shine, 
And  grief  triumphant  breaking  through  each  line, 
How  it  commands  the  face !  So  sweet  a  scorn 
Never  did  happy  misery  adorn! 
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So  sacred  a  contempt  that  others  show 
To  this  (o'  the  height  of  all  the  wheel)  below ; 
That  mightiest  monarchs  by  this  shaded  book 
May  copy  out  their  proudest,  richest  look. 

Lovelaoe^s  ligliter  poems  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
though  they  are  less  buoyant  in  spirit,  and  less  natural  in  imager} 
From  these  poems  we  select  the  following  addresses,  both  of  wh 
tainly  very  beautiful : — 

TO  LUCASTA,  ON  GOING  TO  THE  WARS. 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind, 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such, 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Lov'd  I  n6t  honour  more. 

TO  ALTHEA,  FROM  PRISON. 

When  love  with  unconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates. 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair. 

And  fetter'd  with  her  eye. 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crown'd, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  wo  steep. 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  tree, 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  linnet-like,  confined,  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing 
The  mercy,  sweetness,  majesty, 

And  glories  of  my  king; 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Th'  enlarged  winds  that  curl  the  flood, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  makOi 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 
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Minds,  innocent  and  quiet,  take 

That  for  an  hermitage  : 
If  I  have  fh^edom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free; 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

icHARD  Crash  AW  was  the  son  of  William  Crashaw,  an  eminent  preacher 
le  Temple  Church,  London ;  but  the  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He 
ived  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  *  Charter  House'  near  London, 
thence  passed  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  whence,  after  a  brief  pe- 
,  he  entered  Peter  House  College,  of  which  he  was  soon  after  chosen  a 
w.  When  the  parhamentary  party  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  uni- 
ty, he  was,  with  many  others,-  ejected  from  his  fellowship ;  and  being 
1  enthusiastic  disposition  he  lived  for  several  years  in  St  Mary's  Church, 
Peter  House,  engaged,  chiefly,  in  religious  oflices  and  writing  devotional 
ry ;  and  *  hke  a  primitive  saint,  offering  more  prayers  by  night,  than 
re  usually  offer  in  the  day.'  Foreseeing,  as  he  supposed,  that  the  church 
ngland  would  be  subverted,  Crashaw  removed  to  France  and  became  a 
elyte  to  the  Roman  Cathohc  faith  ;  and  soon  aft«r,  through  the  friend- 
of  Cowley,  he  obtained  the  notice  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was 
iat  time  in  Paris,  and  who  recommended  him  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
'ch  in  Italy.  He  there  became  secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  a 
m  of  the  church  of  Loretto.  -In  this  situation  he  died  about  1650,  and 
n  intelligence  of  the  event  reached  England,  Cowley  honored  his  mem- 
with — 

The  meed  of  a  melodious  tear. 

^haw  was  a  very  accomplished  scholar,  and  his  translations  from  the 
in  and  the  Italian  languages  possess  great  freedom,  force,  and  beauty, 
translated  part  of  the  Sospetto  d'Herode  from  the  Italian  of  Merino ;  and 
sages  from  his  version  are  not  unworthy  of  even  Milton.  He  thus  de- 
'^  the  abode  of  Satan  : — 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss, 
There,  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things, 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants;  there  placed  is 
Mischief's  old  roaster;  close  about  him  clings 
A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  corresponding  cheeks:  these  loathsome  strings 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  iif  eternal  ties 
Fast  bound,  since  first  he  forfeited  the  skies. 

Fain  would  he  have  forgot  what  fktal  strings 

Eternally  bind  each  rebellious  limb; 

He  shook  himself  and  spread  his  spacious  wings, 

Which,  like  two  bosom'd  sails,  embrace  the  dim 

Air  with  a  dismal  shade,  but  all  in  vain; 

Of  sturdy  adamant  is  his  strong  chain. 
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While  thus  Heaven's  highest  coansels,  by  the  low 
Footsteps  of  their  effects,  he  tnc'd  too  well, 
He  toss'd  his  troubled  eyes — emben  that  glow 
Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for  hell; 
With  his  foul  claws  he  fenc'd  his  furrow'd  brow, 
And  gave  a  ghastly  shriek,  whose  horrid  yell 
Ran  trembling  through  the -hollow  vault  of  night 

The  Mcity  and  copiousness  of  Crashaw's  language  are,  perhaps,  b 
seen  from  his  translations  than  from  his  original  poems ;  and  did  our  s 
permit,  we  should,  therefore,  be  happy  to  introduce,  entire,  his  versio 
Music's  Duel,  from  the  Latin  of  Strada :  it  is  seldom  that,  in  our  po^ 
pilgrimage,  so  sweet  and  luxurious  a  strain  of  pure  description  and  i 
ment  greets  us  as  it  contains. 

While  residing  at  Cambridge,  Crashaw  published  a  volume  of  ] 
poems  and  epigrams,  in  one  of  which  occurs  the  well-known  conceit  rel 
to  the  sacred  miracle  of  water  being  turned  into  wine — 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blush'd. 

In  1646,  his  English  poems  appeared  under  the  title  of  Steps  U 
Temple,  The  Delights  of  the  Muses,  and  Carmen  Deo  Nostro.  The  gr 
part  of  the  volume  consists  of  religious  poetry,  much  of  which,  th( 
deficient,  occasionally,  in  taste  and  judgment,  indicates  genius  of  a  very  \ 
order.  No  poet  of  his  day  is  so  rich  in  *  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,' 
genuine  ore  of  poetry,  as  he.  It  is,  therefore,  deeply  to  be  regretted  thai 
life  had  not  been  longer,  more  calm  and  fortunate — ^realizing  his 
exquisite  lines — 

A  happy  soul  that  all  the  way 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day. 

Of  the  two  beautiful  similes  which  the  following  lines  contain,  the 
reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Dying,  and  the  other 
one  of  Shakspeare's  best  sonnets  : — 

I've  seen,  indeed,  the  hopeful  bud 

Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  stood, 

Blushing  to  behold  the  ray 

Of  the  new-saluted  day ; 

His  tender  top  not  Ailly  spread  ; 

The  sweet  dash  of  a  shower  new  shed, 

Invited  him  no  more  to  hide 

Within  himself  the  purple  pride 

Of  his  forward  flower,  when  lo. 

While  he  sweetly  'gan  to  show 

His  swelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him; 

Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him, 

And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast 

Sham'd  not  spiteflilly  to  waste 

All  his  leaves  so  fVesh  and  sweet, 

And  lay  them  trembling  at  his  feet 
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IVe  seen  the  morniDg's  lovely  ny 
Horer  o'er  the  new-bom  day, 
With  rosy  wings,  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  scom'd  to  think  of  night, 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Hade  Heaven's  radiant  fkce  look  foul, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night 
To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  light 

l^e  feOowing  Hymn  will  form  an  appropriate  close  for  our  brief  sketch 
of  this  deeply  interesting  poet : — 

HYMN  TO  THE  NAME  OF  JESUS. 

I  sing  the  Name  which  none  can  say, 

But  tonch'd  with  an  interior  ray ; 

The  name  of  our  new  peace ;  our  good ; 

Our  bliss,  and  supernatural  blood; 

The  name  of  all  our  lives  and  loves : 

Hearken  and  help,  ye  holy  doves  I 

The  high-bom  brood  of  day ;  you  bright 

Candidates  of  blissAil  light,  « 

The  heirs  elect  of  love ;  whose  names  belong 

Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  song ; 

All  ye  wise  souls,  who  in  the  wealthy  breast 

Of  this  unbounded  Name  build  your  warm  nest 

Awake,  my  glory !  soul  (if  such  thou  be, 

And  that  Mr  word  at  all  refer  to  thee), 

Awake  and  sing, 

And  be  all  wing! 
Bring  hither  thy  whole  self;  ant]  let  me  see 
What  of  thy  parent  heaven  yet  speaks  in  thee. 

0  thou  art  poor 

Of  noble  powers.  I  see, 
And  faXl  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me ; 
Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  less 
Than  this  great  morning's  mighty  business. 

One  little  world  or  two,  • 

Alas!  will  never  do; 

We  must  have  store; 
Go,  soul,  out  of  thyself,  and  seek  for  more ; 

Go  and  request 
Great  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  huge  chest, 
Of  heav'ns  the  self-involving  set  of  spheres, 
Which  dull  mortality  more  fbels  than  hears; 

Then  rouse  the  nest 
Of  nimble  art,  and  traverse  round 
The  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  sound : 
And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 

All-sovereign  name, 
To  warn  each  several  kind 
And  shape  of  sweetness — be  they  such 

As  sigh  with  supple  wind 

Or  answer  artftd  touch — 
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That  they  convene  and  come  away 

To  wait  at  the  love-crowned  doors  of  that  illastrionB  day. 

Come,  lovely  name !  lif)e  of  our  hope  I 
Lo  we  hold  out  our  hearts  wide  ope  I 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day, 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away. 

Lo,  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp  for  thy  golden  show'rs,  with  long-stretch'd  hands  I 

Lo  how  the  labouring  earth, 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  by  thee 

Leaps  at  thy  birth  I 
The  attending  world,  to  wait  thy  rise. 

First  tum'd  to  eyes; 
And  then,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
Tum'd  them  to  tears,  and  spent  them  too. 
Come,  royal  name!  and  pay  the  expense 
Of  all  this  precious  patience : 

Oh,  come  away 
And  kill  the  death  of  this  delay. 
Oh  see,  so  many  worlds  of  barren  years 
Melted  and  measur'd  out  in  seas  of  tears! 
Oh,  see  the  weary  lids  of  wakeM  hope 
(Love's  eastern  windows)  all  wide  ope 

With  curtains  drawn. 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  thy  dawn! 
Oh,  dawn  at  last,  long  look'd  for  day ! 
Take  thine  own  wings  and  come  away. 
Lo,  where  alofl  it  comes  I    It  comes,  among 
The  conduct  of  adoring  spirits,  that  throng 
Like  diligent  bees,  and  swarms  about  it 

Oh,  they  are  wise, 
And  know  what  sweets  are  suck'd  fV'om  out  it 

It  is  the  hive 

By  which  they  thrive. 
Where  all  their  hoard  of  honey  lies. 
•        Lo,  where  it  comes,  upon  the  snowy  dove's 
Soil  back,  and  brings  a  bosom  big  with  loves, 
Welcome  to  our  dark  world,  thou  womb  of  day! 
Unfold  thy  fair  conceptions ;  and  display 
The  birth  of  our  bright  joys. 

Oh,  thou  compacted 
Body  of  blessings !  spirits  of  souls  extracted ! 
Oh,  dissipate  thy  spicy  powers, 
Cloud  of  condensed  sweets !  and  break  upon  us 

In  balmy  showers! 
Oh,  fill  oar  senses,  and  take  iVom  ud 
All  force  of  so  profane  a  fallacy, 
To  think  aught  sweet  but  that  which  smells  of  thee. 
Fair  flow'ry  name !  in  none  but  thee, 
And  thy  nectareal  Atigrancy, 

Hourly  there  meets 
An  universal  synod  of  all  sweets; 
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By  whom  it  is  defined  thus — 

That  no  perAime 

Forever' shall  presume 
To  pass  for  odoriferous 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  pedigree 
Can  prove  itself  some  kin,  sweet  name,  to  thee. 
Sweet  name!  in  thy  each  syllable 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell; 
A  thousand  hills  of  frankincense; 
Mountains  of  myrrh  and  beds  of  spices, 
And  ten  thousand  paradises. 
The  soul  that  tastes  thee  takes  from  thence. 
How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts,  which  thou  hast  in  keeping ! 
How  many  thousand  mercies  there 
In  pity's  soft  lap  lie  a  sleeping!  , 

Happy  he  who  has  the  art 

To  awake  them. 

And  to  take  them 
Home,  and  lodge  them  in  his  heart 
Oh,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be,  . 

When  thy  old  fViends,  on  fire  all  full  of  thee, 
Fought  against  frowns  with  smiles;  gave  glorious  chase 
To  persecutions;  and  against  the  face 
Of  death  and  fiercest  dangers,  durst  with  brave 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  grave. 
On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore  thee, 
And  to  the  teeth  of  hell  stood  up  to  teach  thee ; 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  souls  they  wore  thee, 
Where  racks  and  torments  striv'd  in  vain  to  reach  thee. 

Little  alas!  thought  they 
Who  tore  the  fair  breasts  of  thy  fViends, 

Their  ftiry  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  serv'd  them  in  thy  glorious  ends. 
What  did  their  weapons,  but  w^th  wider  pores 
Enlarge  thy  flaming-breasted  lovers, 

More  freely  to  transpire 

That  impatient  fire 
The  heart  that  hides  thee  hardly  covers  7 
What  did  their  weapons,  but  set  wide  the  doors 
For  thee?  fair  purple  doors,  of  love's  devising; 
The  ruby  windows  which  enrich'd  the  east 
Of  thy  so  oft-repeated  rising. 
Each  wound  of  theirs  was  thy  new  morning, 
And  re-enthron'd  thee  in  thy  rosy  nest, 
With  blush  of  thine  own  blood  thy  day  adoring: 
It  was  the  wit  of  love  o'erflow'd  the  bounds 
Of  wrath,  and  made  the  way  through  all  these  woundi. 
Welcome,  dear  all-adored  name ! 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  thee ; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas !  what  will  they  do, 
When  stubborn  rocks  shall  bow, 
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And  hills  hang  down  their  heav'n-salating;  heftds 

To  seek  for  humble  beds 
Of  dost,  where,  in  the  bashAil  shades  of  night, 
Next  to  their  own  low  nothing  they  may  lie, 
And  conch  before  the  dazzling  light  of  thy  dread  majesty. 
They  that  by  love's  mild  dictate  now 

Will  not  adore  thee, 
Shall  then,  with  just  conftision,  bow 

And  break  before  thee. 
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ER   SCOT — SIR  RICHARD    MAITLA5D — ALEXAMDER    MONTGOMERY — ALEX* 
HUME — GEORGE   BUCHANAN — ^JAMES  THE  SIXTH — SIR  ROBERT  ATTOK — 

)F  ANCRUM — EARL  OF  STIRLING WILLLA.M  DRUMMOND — ^DOCTOR  ARTHUR 

ON — SIR  ROGER  L'eSTRANGE. 

ING,  in  the  last  lecture,  closed  our  remarks  upon  the  English  mis- 
llaneous  poets  who  graced  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate 
s,  we  now  pass  to  notice  briefly  their  contemporaneous  bards  in 
,  where  the  muses  were  not  wholly  neglected.  There  was,  how- 
little  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  at  this  time,  that  the 

the  English  poets  seem  to  have  been  comparatively  unknown  in 
L,  and  to  have  had  no  Scottish  imitators.  The  country  was  then 
t  and  barbarous  state,  tyrannized  over  by  the  nobles,  and  torn  by 
ends  and  dissensions.  In  England,  the  Reformation  had  proceeded 
throne,  and  was  accomplished  without  violence  or  disorder ;  but  in 

it  uprooted  the  whole  form  of  society,  and  was  marked  by  flcrce 
ns  and  lawless  turbulence.  The  absorbing  influence  of  this  eccJo- 
itruggle  was  altogether  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry. 

gloomy  spirit  over  the  nation,  and  almost  proscribed  the  study  of 

literature.  The  drama,  which  in  England  was  the  nurse  of  so 
e  thoughts,  so  much  stirring  passion,  and  beautiful  imagery,  was 
as  a  leprosy,  fatal  to  both  religion  and  morahty.  The  very  songs 
Qd  partook  of  this  religious  character ;  and  so  widely  was  the  po- 
vrit  diflused,  that  Alexander  Scot,  the  earliest  poet  of  this  period, 
":•*  Tear  Oifi  to  the  Qtieen,  in  1662,  says — 

That  trimmer  lads  and  little  lasses,  lo, 

Will  argue  baith  with  bishop,  priest,  and  fKar. 

Dry  of  Scot's  life  is  so  little  known,  that  neither  the  date  of  his 
•  the  period  of  his  death,  has  been  preserved.  He  wrote  several 
res,  and  some  other  miscellaneous  poems,  the  prevailing  amatory 
of  which  has  caused  him  to  be  called  the  Scottish  Anacreon, 
bere  are  many  points  wanting  to  complete  his  resemblance  to  the 
rd.    As  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  we  present  the  following  piece : — 
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TO  HIS  HEART. 

Hence,  heart,  with  her  that  most  depart, 

And  hald  thee  with  thy  soverain, 
For  I  had  lever^  want  ane  heart, 

Nor  have  the  heart  that  does  me  pain; 

Therefore  go  with  thy  luve  remain, 
And  let  me  live  thns  unmolest; 

See  that  thou  come  not  back  again, 
But  bide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Sen  she  that  I  have  servit  lang. 

Is  to  depart  so  suddenly, 
Address  thee  now,  for  thou  sail  gang 

And  beir  thy  lady  company. 

Fra  she  be  gone,  heartless  am  I; 
For  whyl  thou  art  with  her  possest 

Therefore,  my  heart!  go  hence  in  hy, 
And  bide  with  her  thou  luvis  best 

Though  this  belappit  body  here 

Be  bound  to  servitude  and  thrall, 
My  ftithfbl  heart  is  fVee  inteir, 

And  mipd  to  serve  my  lady  at  all. 

Wald  Qod  that  I  were  perigall^ 
Under  that  redolent  rose  to  rest! 

Yet  at  the  least,  my  heart,  thou  sail 
Abide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Sen  in  your  garth^  the  lily  whyte 

May  not  remain  amang  the  lave, 
Adieu  the  flower  of  haill  delyte ; 

Adieu  the  succour  that  may  me  save; 

Adieu  the  fVagrant  balme  Buaif,^ 
And  lamp  of  ladies  lustiest ! 

My  faithful  heart  she  sail  it  have, 
To  bide  with  her  it  luvis  best. 

Deplore,  ye  ladies  clear  of  hue, 

Her  absence,  son  she  must  depart, 
And  specially  ye  luvers  true, 

That  wounded  be  with  luvis  dart. 

For  ye  sail  want  you  of  ane  heart 
As  weil  as  I,  therefore  at  last 

Do  go  with  mine,  with  mind  inwart, 

And  bide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Contemporar}'^  with  Scot,  lived  Maitland,  Montgomery,  Hume,  ane 
chanaii,  the  last  of  whom  distinguished  himself  equally  in  both  prosi 
verse,  but  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  purity  and  classic  elegan 
his  Latin  poems. 

Sir  Richard  Maitland  was  bom  at  Jjethington,  in  1406.     He  ] 

1  Rather.  3  Competent;  had  it  in  my  powc 

•  Garden.  *  Embrace. 
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life  as  a  judge  and  statesman,  aid  during  his  latter  years  he  re- 
)  duties  of  his  official  station  by  composing  some  moral  and  conver- 
»ieces,  and  by  collecting  into  the  well-known  manuscript  that  bears 
,  the  best  productions  of  his  contemporaries.  MaiUand^s  familiar 
inds  us  of  that  of  Lyndsay.  EDs  death  occurred  in  1586,  when 
.  his  ninety-first  year.  The  following  satire  will  well  reward  thi 
i  careful  perusal : — 

SATIRE  ON  THE  TOWN  LADIES. 

Some  wiflfl  of  the  borrowstoun 
Sae  wonder  vain  are,  and  wantoun, 
In  warld  they  wait  not^  what  to  weir: 
On  claithis  they  Ware^  mony  a  crown ; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir.^ 

And  of  fine  silk  their  furrit  clokis, 
With  hingan  sleeves,  like  geil  pokis; 
Nae  preaching  will  gar  them  forbeir 
To  weir  all  thing  that  sin  provokis; 
And  all  for  new&ngleness  of  geir. 

Their  wilicoats  maun  wecl  be  hewit, 
Broudred  richt  braid,  with  pasmcnts  sewit. 
I  trow  wha  wald  the  matter  speir, 
That  their  gndemcn  had  cause  to  me  it, 
That  evir  their  wifls  wore  sic  geir. 

Their  woven  hose  of  silk  are  shawin, 
Barrit  aboon  with  taisels  drawin; 
With  gartens  of  ane  new  mancir 
To  gar  their  courtliness  be  knawin; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

Sometime  they  will  beir  up  their  gown 
To  shaw  their  wilicoat  hingan  down; 
And  sometime  baith  they  will  upbeir, 
To  shaw  their  hose  of  black  or  brown; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

Their  collars,  carcats,  and  hause  beidis!^ 
With  velvet  hat  heigh  on  their  heidis, 
Cordit  with  gold  like  ane  younkeir. 
Braidit  about  with  golden  threidis; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

Their  shoon  of  velvet,  and  their  mnilis ! 
In  kirk  thoy  are  not  content  of  stuills, 
The  sermon  when  they  sit  to  heir, 
But  carries  cusheons  like  vain  fulis; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

And  some  will  ppend  mair,  I  hear  say, 
In  spice  and  drugis  in  ane  day. 


*  Wot,  or  know  not  *  Spend. 
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Nor  wald  their  mothers  in  ane  yeir. 
Whilk  will  gar  mony  pack  decay, 
When  they  sae  vainly  waste  their  geir. 

Leave,  burgess  men,  or  all  be  lost, 
On  your  wifls  to  mak  sic  cost, 
Whilk  may  gar  all  your  baimis  bleir,^ 
She  that  may  not  want  wine  and  roast. 
Is  able  for  to  waste  some  geir. 

Between  them,  and  nobles  of  blude, 
Nae  difference  but  ane  velvet  hude! 
Their  cumrock  curchies  are  as  deir, 
Their  other  claithis  are  as  gude, 
And  they  as  costly  in  other  geir. 

Of  burgess  wifis  though  I  speak  plidn, 
Some  landwart  ladies  are  as  vain, 
And  by  their  claithing  may  appeir, 
Wearing  gayer  nor  them  may  gain. 
On  ower  vain  claithis  wasting  geir. 

Alexander  Montgomery,  of  whose  history  little  has  been  preserv^ 
was  known  as  a  poet  of  reputation  as  early  as  1568,  but  his  principal  v^or\ 
The  Cherry  and  the  Sloe,  was  not  published  until  1597.     *The  Cherry  and 
the  SW  is  an  allegorical  poem,  representing  virtue  and  vice.    The  allegoij 
is  defective,  but  some  of  Montgomery's  descriptions  are  lively  and  vigorous, 
and  the  style  of  verse  adopted  in  this  poem  was  afterward  followed    by 
Bums.    Divested  of  some  of  the  antique  spelling,  parts  of  the  poem  seen 
as  modem,  and  are  as  smoothly  versified  as  the  Scottish  poetry  of  a  oentuxy 
and  a  half  later.    To  illustrate  this  remark  we  need  only  take  the  MowiKig 
sample: — 

The  cushat  croads,  the  corbie  cries. 
The  cuckoo  couks,  the  prattling  pyes 

To  geek  there  they  begin; 
The  jargon  of  the  jangling  Jajrs, 
The  craiking  caws  and  keckliog  kays, 

They  deave't  me  with  their  din. 
The  painted  pawn  with  Argus  eyes 

Can  on  his  May-cock  call; 
The  turtle  wails  on  wither'd  trees. 
And  Echo  answers  all, 
Repeating,  with  greeting. 
How  fair  Narcissus  fell, 
By  lying  and  spying 
His  shadow  in  the  well. 

I  saw  the  hurcheon  and  the  hare 
In  hidlings  hirpling  here  and  there. 

To  make  their  morning  mange. 
The  con,  the  cuning,  and  the  cat. 
Whoso  dainty  downs  with  dew  were  wat, 

With  stiff  mustachios  strange. 

>  Crv  till  their  eyes  become  md. 
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The  hart,  the  hind,  the  dae,  the  rae, 

The  foumart  and  false  fox; 
The  bearded  buck  clamb  up  the  brae 
With  birsy  bairs  and  brocks  j 
Some  feeding,  some  dreading 
The  hunter's  subtle  snares, 
With  skipping  and  tripping, 
They  play'd  them  all  in  pairs. 

The  air  was  sober,  saft,  and  sweet, 
Nae  misty  vapours,  wind,  nor  weet, 

But  quiet,  calm,  and  clear, 
To  foster  Flora's  fragrant  flowers,  * 

Whereon  Apollo's  paramours 
Had  trinklcd  mony  a  tear; 
The  which  like  silver  shakers  shined, 

Embroidering  Beauty's  bed. 
Wherewith  their  heavy  heads  declined 
In  May's  colours  clad. 
Some  knoping,  some  dropping 
Of  balmy  liquor  sweet. 
Excelling  and  swelling 
Through  Phoebus'  wholesome  heat 

DER  Hume,  of  the  Humes  of  Polwarth,  was  brought  up  to  the 
«ion,  but  abandoning  the  law,  he  became  a  clergyman  of  the  stem 
th.  He  was  the  minister  of  Logie,  where  he  died  in  1609,  but  at 
i  imcertain,  so  that  the  period  of  his  birth  can  not  be  ascertained. 
Liblished,in  1599,  a  volume  of  Hymns  or  Sacred  Songs j  the  most 
which  is  the  description  of  a  summer^s  day,  which  he  calls  the 
il.  The  various  objects  of  external  nature,  characteristic  of  a  Soot- 
ipe,  are  painted  with  truth  and  clearness,  and  a  calm  devotional 
)read  over  the  whole  poem.     It  opens  as  follows  : — 

0  perfect  light,  which  shed  away 

The  darkness  from  the  light, 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day, 

Another  o'er  the  night. 

Thy  glory  when  the  day  forth  flies, 

More  vively  does  appear. 
Nor  at  mid-day  unto  our  eyu» 

The  shining  sun  is  clear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 

Rrmoves  and  drawis  by. 
Syne  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone, 

Appears  a  clearer  sky. 

Whilk  soon  perceive  the  little  larks, 

The  lapwing  and  the  snipe; 
And  tunc  their  song  like  Nature's  clerks. 

O'er  meadow,  miyr,  and  stripe. 
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The  summer  day  of  the  poet  is  one  of  unclouded  splendor. 

The  time  so  traDquil  is  and  clear, 

That  nowhere  shall  ye  find, 
Save  on  a  high  and  barren  hill, 

An  air  of  passing  wind. 

All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small, 

That  balmy  leaf  do  bear, 
Than  they  were  painted  on  a  wall, 

No  more  they  move  or  steir. 

The  rivers  fresh,  the  caller  streams 

O'er  rocks  can  swiftly  rin. 
The  water  clear  like  crystal  beams, 

And  makes  a  pleasant  din. 

The  condition  of  the  Scottish  laborer  must  have  been,  at  that  time,  more 
comfortable  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  cHmate  warmer ;  for  Hume  de- 
scribes those  working  in  the  fields  as  stopping  at  mid-day,  *  noon  meat  and 
sleep  to  take,'  and  refreshing  themselves  with  *  caller  wine'  in  a  cave,  and 
'  sallads  steep'd  in  oil.'  At  length  '  the  gloaming  comes,  the  day  is  spent,' 
and  the  poet  concludes  in  the  following  strain  of  pious  gratitude  and  de- 

hght:— 

What  pleasure,  then,  to  walk  and  see 
£nd-lang  a  river  clear 
•  The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear. 

The  salmon  out  of  cruives  and  creels, 

Uphailed  into  scouts, 
The  bells  and  circles  on  the  weills 

Through  leaping  of  the  trouts. 

0  sure  it  were  a  seemly  thing. 

While  all  is  still  and  calm, 
The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing, 

With  trumpet  and  with  shalm. 

Through  all  the  land  great  is  the  gild 

Of  rustic  folks  that  cry ; 
Of  bleating  sheep  fra  they  be  kill'd 

Of  calves  and  rowting  kye. 

All  labourers  draw  hame  at  even, 

And  can  to  others  say, 
Thanks  to  the  gracious  God  of  heaven, 

Whilk  sent  this  summer  day. 

George  Buchanan,  who  by  early  and  intense  study  acquired  all  ^'^^ 
freedom  and  fluency  of  a  native  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  who  has  b^^'*^ 
called  the  Scottish  Virgil,  was  bom  in  Dumbartonshire,  in  the  month  ^ 
February  1506.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  had  also  in  his  childho^^ 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  so  that  his  early  training  devolved  entir^ v 
upon  a  widowed  mother  who  had,  besides  him,  a  number  of  other  childf^^ 
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By  great  care  and  prudent  management  she  suooeeded  in  obtaining  for  him 
the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and  his  maternal  uncle,  perceiving  in  him  the 
promise  of  future  eminence,  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Pans.  After  hav- 
ing remained  two  years  in  Paris,  Buchanan  returned  to  Scotland  and  finished 
his  studies  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  which 
he  afterward  became  master.  He  was  now  invited  by  King  James  the 
Fifth  to  become  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  having  previously  adopted 
t^c  sentiments  of  Luther,  he,  while  employed  in  his  new  vocation,  wrote  a 
satirical  poem  upon  the  monks,  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  clergy 
generally,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the  continent,  from  which 
he  did  not  return  to  Scotland  till  1500.  It  was  during  his  long  residence 
abroad  that  Buchanan  acquired  that  fEuniliarity  with  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
rendered  him  so  skillful  a  writer  of  Latin  poetry ;  for  as,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  much  of  which  he  spent  in  teaching,  either  in  France 
orm  Portugal,  he  made  that  language  the  common  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  his  scholars,  it  became  to  him  more  famihar  even,  than  his  mother 
tongue. 

Though  he  had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  yet  Buchanan's  reception 
at  the  court  of  Mary,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland,  was  not  only  favorable 
but  even  flattering.  He  assisted  her  in  her  studies,  was  employed  to  regulate 
the  universities,  and  became  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College  in  the 
^uiiversity  of  St.  Andrews.  He  joined,  however,  the  Earl  of  Murray's  party 
•gainst  the  queen,  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  James  the  Sixth,  whose  ped- 
^try  was  probably,  in  some  degree,  the  result  of  his  instructions. 

In  1571,  Buchanan  \'iolently  attacked  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
^Qeen,  in  a  Latin  work  entitled  Detectio  Maria  RegincB,  After  the  assassina- 
Qon  of  his  patron,  Regent  Murray,  he  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  favor  of 
w  dominant  party,  whose  opinions  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  judge  of 
^he  conduct  of  their  governors,  and  control  it,  he  maintained  with  great 
•pirit  and  ability  in  a  treatise,  De  Jure  Regni,  published  in  15*79.  Having 
by  this  work  offended  his  royal  pupil,  he  passed,  in  retirement,  the  last  few 
y^ars  of  his  life,  during  which  he  composed  in  Latin,  his  well-known  His- 
^Hf  of  Scotland,  which  was  published  in  1582,  under  the  title  of  Berum 
^hearum  Historia,  He  died  during  the  same  year  in  such  abject  poverty 
•8  not  to  leave  the  means  of  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  his  funeral. 
^  a  Latin  historical  writer,  Buchanan's  style,  it  is  conceded,  unites  the 
^^c^'llencies  of  both  Livy  and  Tacitus.  Like  the  former,  however,  he  is 
'^inetimes  too  declamatory,  and  largely  embellishes  his  narrative  with  fables. 
If  his  accuracy  and  impartiality,'  says  Dr.  Robertson,  *  had  been  in  any  degree 
^^  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  and  to  the  purity  and  \igor  of  his  style, 
•*  uistory  might  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  admired  compositions 
•»  the  ancients.  But,  instead  of  rejecting  the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle 
''^^  he  was  at  die  utmost  pains  to  adorn  them  ;  and  has  clothed,  with 
,  ^  beauties  and  graces  of  fiction,  those  legends  which  formerly  had  onlv 
^  ^nldnen  and  extravagance.' 
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Buchanan^s  poetical  perfoimances  are  numerous ;  but  the  most  importai 
is  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  the  Psahns  of  David.  This  great  work  was  con 
menced  in  a  monastery  in  Portugal,  about  1550,  continued  afterward  : 
France,  and  completed  in  Scotland  after  Mary  had  assumed  the  duties  < 
sovereignty.  He  also  wrote,  about  the  same  time,  the  most  finished  ai 
beautiful  of  his  productions,  the  Epithalamium — a  poem  occasioned  I 
Mary^s  first  marriage.  Of  Buchanan's  minor  poems,  his  Ode  en  the  Fir 
of  May  i&  absolutely  inimitable.  This  season  of  the  year  usually  excit 
emotions  of  *  vernal  joy ;'  but  in  this  ode,  the  circumstances  which  the  po 
has  selected,  are  of  a  kind  that  appear  inexpressibly  grand.  We  sha 
therefore,  venture  here  to  present  a  translation  of  the  work,  adhering 
closely  to  the  original  as  the  difference  between  the  languages  will  p^ 
mit :-  - 

THE  FIRST  OF  MAT. 

Hail  to  thee,  delicioos  day, 
Fair  and  sacred  first  of  May! 
Sacred  unto  wine  and  mirth, 
Where  the  game  and  feast  have  birth- 
Sacred  to  the  gentle  dance 
Where  the  Graces'  dark  eyes  glance. 
Hail !  delight  and  shining  grace ! 
Ever  following  the  pace 
Of  the  aye  revolving  year, 
Time's  miwearied  traveller! 
When  spring's  lif^inspiring  rays 
Lit  the  world  in  other  days, 
Those  delicious  days  of  old 
In  the  blessed  age  of  gold, 
Such  unceasing  mildness  charm'd 
Fields  which  soft  Favonius  warm'd: 
Earth's  unsown  fertility 
Ghive  forth  fruits  spontaneously. 
Such  a  warmth  of  aether  smiles 
Ever  on  the  blessed  Isles, 
And  the  fields  where  sad  decay 
And  old  age  held  never  sway! 
Such  a  gentle  murmur  blows 
Through  the  silent  grove  where  flows 
Lethe's  quiet  water  on, 
Fraught  with  sweet  oblivion! 
When  Qod  sends  his  judgment  fires, 
Purging  earth  till  sin  expires, 
Perchance  an  air  like  this  will  cherish ! 
Ethereal  souls  that  can  not  perish. 
Hail !  glory  of  the  fleeting  age — 
Praiseworthy  in  man's  pilgrimage — 
image  of  earth's  early  bloom, 
And  type  of  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

To  the  above  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Buchanan,  we  add  the  foll< 
ing  version  of  another  ode  by  the  late  accomplished  Robert  Hogg. 
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ON  NE^RA. 

My  wreck  of  mind,  and  all  my  woes, 
And  all  my  ills,  that  day  arose, 
When  on  the  fair  Nesera's  eyes, 

Like  stars  thiyt  shine, 
At  first,  with  hapless  fond  surprise, 

I  gazed  with  mine. 

When  my  glance  met  her  searching  glance, 

A  shiYcring  o'er  my  body  burst. 
As  light  leaves  in  the  green  woods  dance 

When  western  breezes  stir  them  first; 
My  heart  forth  from  my  breast  to  go, 

And  mine  with  hers  already  wanting, 
Now  beat,  now  trembled,  to  and  fro, 

With  eager  fondness  leaping,  panting. 

Jnst  as  a  boy,  whose  nonrice  woos  him. 
Folding  his  young  limbs  in  her  bosom, 
Heeds  not  caresses  fVom  another 
But  turns  his  eyes  still  to  his  mother. 
When  she  may  once  regard  him  watches. 
And  forth  his  little  fond  arms  stretches. 
Just  as  a  bird  within  the  nest 

That  can  not  fly,  yet  constant  trying. 
Its  weak  wings  on  its  tender  breast 

Beats  with  the  vain  desire  of  flying. 

Thou,  wary  mind,  thyself  preparing 
To  live  at  peace,  fh>m  all  ensnaring. 
That  thou  might'st  never  mischief  catch, 
Plac'd'st  you,  unhappy  eyes,  to  watch 
With  vigilance  that  Imew  no  rest. 
Beside  the  gateways  of  the  breast 

But  you,  induced  by  dalliance  deep. 
Or  guile,  or  overcome  by  sleep; 
Or  else  have  of  your  own  accord 
Consented  to  betray  your  lord; 
Both  heart  and  soul  then  fled  and  left 
Me  spiritless,  of  mind  bereft. 

Then  cease  to  weep;  use  is  there  none 
To  think  by  weeping  to  atone; 
Since  heart  and  spirit  from  me  fled, 
Tou  move  not  by  the  tears  you  shed; 
But  go  to  her,  entreat,  obtain ; 
If  you  do  not  entreat,  and  gain, 
Then  will  I  ever  make  you  gaze 
Upon  her,  till  in  dark  amaze 
You  sightless  in  your  sockets  roll, 
Extinguish'd  by  her  eyes'  bright  blaze, 
As  I  have  been  depriv'd  of  heart  and  soul. 

^  1584,  two  years  after  Buchanan's  death,  Jahes  the  Sixth  himself  yen- 
^  bto  the  magic  dicle  of  poetry,  and  published  a  volume  entitled  jEm- 
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says  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine  art  of  Poesie.  The  young  king's  verses, 
considering  that  he  was  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  certainly  very 
creditable  to  him ;  and  we  shall  therefore  quote,  in  the  original  speUing,  the 
following  poem  from  the  volume  alluded  to : — 

ANE  SGHORT  POEME  OF  TTME. 

As  I  was  pausing  io  a  morning  aire, 
And  could  not  sleip  nor  nawyis  take  me  rest, 

Furth  for  to  walk,  the  morning  was  so  fkire, 
Athort  the  fields,  it  seemed  to  mo  the  best 
The  East  was  cleare,  whereby  bel3rTe  I  gest 

That  fyrier  Titan  cumming  was  in  sight, 

Obscuring  chaste  Diana  by  his  light 

Who  by  his  rising  in  the  azure  skyes, 
Did  dewlie  helse  all  thame  on  earth  do  dwelL 

The  balmie  dew  through  biming  drouth  he  dryis. 
Which  made  the  soile  to  savour  sweit  and  smell, 
By  dew  that  on  the  night  before  downe  fell, 

Which  then  was  soukit  up  by  the  Delphienus  heit 

Up  in  the  aire:  it  was  so  light  and  weit 

Whose  hie  ascending  in  his  purpour  chere 

Provokit  all  fVom  Morpheus  to  flee : 
As  beasts  to  feid,  and  birds  to  sing  with  beir, 

Men  to  their  labour,  bissie  as  the  bee : 

Yet  idle  men  devysing  did  I  see, 
How  fbr  to  drive  the  tyme  that  did  them  irk, 
By  sindrie  pastymes,  quhile  that  it  grew  miriL 

Then  wonndred  I  to  see  them  seik  a  wyle, 

So  willingly  the  precious  tyme  to  tine: 
And  how  they  did  themselfis  so  farr  begyle, 

To  Aishe  of  tyme,  which  of  iteelf  is  fyne. 

Fra  tyme  be  past  to  call  it  backwart  syne 
Is  hot  in  vaine:  therefore  men  sould  be  warr, 
To  sleuth  the  tyme  that  flees  fVa  them  so  fkrr. 

For  what  hath  man  hot  tyme  into  this  lyfe. 
Which  gives  him  dayis  his  God  aright  to  knowl 

Wherefore  then  sould  we  be  at  sic  a  stryfe, 
So  spedelie  our  selfis  for  to  withdraw 
Evin  fVom  the  tyme,  which  is  on  nowayes  slaw 

To  flie  fVom  us,  suppose  we  fled  it  noghtt 

More  wyse  we  were,  if  we  the  tyme  had  soght 

But  sen  that  tyme  is  sic  a  precious  thing, 

I  wald  we  sould  bestow  it  into  that 
Which  were  most  pleasour  to  our  heavenly  King. 

Flee  ydilteth,  which  is  the  greatest  lat; 

Bot,  sen  that  death  to  all  is  destinat. 
Let  us  employ  that  tyme  that  God  hath  send  us, 
In  doing  weill,  that  good  men  may  commend  us. 
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the  Earl  of  Ancrum,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  Drummond,  and  Doc 
ir  Johnston,  close  the  brief  list  of  Scottish  poets  whom  this  irnpor- 
k1  in  English  literature  produced. 

T  Ayton  was  bom  in  Fifeshire  in  1570.  He  was  well  educated,  a 
3ourtier,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  and  inter- 
th  the  poets  of  other  nations,  particularly  with  those  of  England. 
g  James  succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  he  invited  Ayton  to  that 
)ointcd  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  private 
to  the  queen,  besides  conferring  upon  him  the  honor  of  knight- 
n  England,  Ayton,  unUke  the  majority  of  his  countrjrmen,  was 
ular ;  and  even  Ben  Jonson  was  so  proud  of  his  friendship  and 
that  he  boasted  of  it  to  Drummond.  His  death  occurred  in  1638, 
r  what  circumstances  is  imknown. 

bert  Ayton  was  the  author  of  only  a  comparatively  limited  number 
i,  but  the  few  that  we  have  are  written  in  very  pure  English,  and 
smoothness  of  style  and  delicacy  of  fancy  that  have  rarely  been 
I.    To  illustrate  this  remark  the  following  stanzas  will  be  suffi- 

WOMAN'S  INCONSTANCY. 

I  lov'd  thee  once,  I'll  love  no  more, 

Thine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  blame ; 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  before, 

What  reason  I  should  be  the  samel 

He  that  can  love  nnlov'd  again, 

Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain: 

Ood  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay, 

While  unthrifts  fool  their  love  away. 

Nothing  could  have  my  love  o'erthrown. 

If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine ; 
Tea,  if  thou  hadst  remain'd  thy  own, 
I  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thine. 
But  thou  thy  freedom  did  recall, 
That  if  thou  might  elsewhere  inthrall; 
And  then  how  could  I  but  disdain 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain  1 

When  new  desires  had  conqucr'd  thee, 
And  chang'd  the  object  of  thy  will, 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me, 
Not  constancy  to  love  thee  still. 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  prostitute  affection  so. 
Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say. 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 

Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice, 

Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast; 
m  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice. 

To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost; 
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The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be, 

To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee; 
To  love  thee  still,  but  go  do  more 
A  begging  to  a  beggar's  door. 

The  Earl  of  Ancrum  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Fer- 
neihurst,  and  was  bom  in  1578.  He  early  became  a  very  great  &vorite 
with  king  James,  and  was  held  in  equal  esteem  by  that  monarch's  son  and 
successor  Charles  the  First  He  was  possessed  of  a  competent  ibrtone,  and 
his  life  seems  to  have  passed  calmly  and  smoothly  along  until  an  advanoed 
age.     His  death  occurred  in  1G54. 

The  EarPs  poems  are  generally  brief  fugitive  pieces,  and  the  following 
sonnet,  which  he  addressed  to  Drummond  the  poet  in  1624,  shows  how 
greatly  the  imion  of  crowns  under  James  had  contributed  toward  the  cul- 
tivation of  •  the  English  style  and  language  in  Scotland  : — 

IN  PRAISE  OF  A  SOLITARY  LIFE. 

Sweet  solitary  life  !  lovely,  dumb  joy, 

That  need'st  no  wamiugs  how  to  grow  more  wise, 
By  other  men's  mishaps,  nor  the  annoy 

Which  ft-om  sore  wrongs  done  to  one's  self  doth  rise. 
The  mbming's  second  mansion,  truth's  first  friend, 

Never  acquainted  with  the  world's  vain  broils, 
When  the  whole  day  to  our  own  use  we  spend. 

And  our  dear  time  no  fierce  ambition  spoils. 
Most  happy  state,  that  never  tak'st  revenge 

For  injuries  received,  nor  dost  fear 
The  court's  great  earthquake,  the  griev'd  truth  of  change, 

Nor  none  of  falsehood's  savoury  lies  dost  hear ; 
Nor  knows  hope's  sweet  disease  that  charms  our  s^nse. 

Nor  its  sad  cure — dear-bought  experience. 

William  Alexander,  afterward  Earl  of  Stirling,  was  bom  at  Menstrie, 
in  1580.  Having  received  a  liberal  education,  he  travelled  abroad  with  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  either  as  his  tutor  or  his  companion ;  and  upon  his  return 
to  Scotland  he  selected,  as  his  residence,  a  rural  retreat,  where  he  passed  some 
time  in  study,  and  in  the  composition  of  the  Aurofu,  his  first  important 
poem.  On  leaving  his  rural  abode,  Alexander  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  with 
the  design  of  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  poetical  pursuits.  Here  he 
c-omix)8ed  his  four  tragedies,  Darius,  Crcesus,  Alexander,  and  Julius  CoBsafy 
which  were  published  in  London,  in  1607,  with  a  dedication  to  the  King. 
In  1613,  Alexander  published  a  sacred  poem  in  twelve  books  on  the  Jktjf 
of  Judgment ;  and  during  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
gentlemen  ushers  to  Prince  Charles,  and  knighted. 

Relinquishing,  soon  after  these  events  occurred,  the  character  of  the  po^ 
and  assuming  that  of  the  statesman.  Sir  William  was  appointed  by  OhaileiK 
the  First,  in  1626,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland ;  and  with  such  fiuthfiil* 
ness  and  fidelity  did  he  discharge  the  duties  of  this  important  ofBce,  that  id 
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1688,  the  Idng  created  liim,  by  letters  patent,  Earl  of  Stirling.  He  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  important  office  which  he  had  so  long  held,  for  seven  years 
after  this  last  honor  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  died  in  his  own  castle,  on 
the  twelfth  of  February,  1640,  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

The  Earl  of  Stirling  published  in  1637,  a  complete  edition  of  his  works 
under  the  title  of  JRecreations  with  ike  Muses ^  embracing,  in  addition  to  tht> 
productions  already  mentioned,  a  heroic  poem  entitled  Jonathan,  and  an  a  J 
dresB  to  Prince  Henry.  *  Julius  Csesar,'  one  of  the  EarFs  tragedies,  contains 
several  passages  resembling  parts  of  Shakspeare^s  tragedy  of  the  same  name ; 
but  it  can  not  be  ascertained  which  was  first  published.  The  genius  of  Shak- 
speare  did  not  disdain  to  gather  hints  and  expressions  from  comparatively 
obscure  authors — the  lesser  lights  of  the  age — and  a  fomous  passage  in  the 
'Tempest'  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  derived  from  the  Earl  of  Stirling.  In 
the  play  of  Darius,  occurs  the  following  reflection : — 

Let  greatness  of  her  glassy  sceptres  vaunt, 

Not  sceptres,  no,  bnt  reeds,  soon  bruised,  soon  broken : 

And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant, 

All  fades,  and  scarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 

The  lines  of  Shakspeare  will,  of  course,  instantly  suggest  themselves — 

And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant,  faded, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

None  of  the  productions  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  touch  the  heart  or  entrance 

the  imagination.    He  has  nothing  of  the  humble,  but  genuine  inspiration  of 

Alexander  Hume ;  yet  he  was  a  calm  aad  elegant  poet,  with  considerable 

fiincy,  and  an  ear  for  refined  metrical  harmony.    The  following  is  one  of  his 

best  sonnets : — 

TO  AURORA. 

I  swear,  Aurora,  by  thy  starry  eyes. 

And  by  those  golden  locks,  whose  lock  none  slips, 

And  by  the  coral  of  thy  rosy  lips, 

And  by  the  naked  snows  which  beauty  dyes; 

I  swear  by  all  the  jewels  of  thy  mind, 

Whose  like  yet  never  worldly  treasure  bought, 

Thy  solid  judgment,  and  thy  generous  thought, 

Which  in  this  darken'd  age  have  clearly  shm'd; 

I  swear  by  those,  and  by  ray  spotless  love. 

And  by  my  secret,  yet  most  furvcnt  fires, 

That  I  have  never  nurst  but  chaste  desires, 

And  such  as  modesty  might  well  approve. 

Then,  since  I  love  those  virtuous  parts  in  thee, 

Should'st  thou  not  love  this  vinuous  mind  in  me" 

William  Drummond,  a  contemporary  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  a  poit 
o<f  greatly  superior  genius,  w^as  born  at  Hawthomden,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November,  1585.  His  father.  Sir  John  Drummond,  was  gentleman  usher  to 
Jtmei  the  Sixth,  and  the  future  poet  received  his  education,  fiyrst  at  the  uni* 
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yersitj  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  in  Franoe.  In  1606  he  commenced  t 
study  of  the  civil  kw,  with  the  intention  of  following  the  l^al  profo8»io 
but  in  10 11,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  an  independent 
t'lte,  and  immediately  took  up  his  residence  at  Hawthomden.  ^  If  beauti 
and  romantic  scenery,'  remarks  a  writer  of  that  period,  'oould  create 
nurse  the  genius  of  a  |x>et,  Drummond  was  peculiarly  blessed  with  1 
means  of  inspiration.  In  all  Scotland,  there  is  no  spot  more  finely  varied 
more  rich,  graceful,  or  luxuriant — than  the  diflfe,  caves,  and  wooded  bai 
of  the  river  Esk,  and  the  classic  shades  of  Hawthornden.  In  the  immedi 
neighbourhood  is  Roslin  Castle,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Gothic  ruii 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  stream  and  the  narrow  glen  is  like  the  groui 
work  of  some  fairy  dream.' 

Drummond  had  been  in  the  habit  of  relieving  the  oppressive  weight 
his  legal  studies  in  France  by  occasionally  courting  the  muse ;  but  it  was  i 
until  after  he  was  established  at  Hawthomden  that  he  assumed  a  disti: 
position  as  an  author.  Ills  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  miscellane< 
poems ;  to  which  soon  after  succeeded  a  moral  treatise  in  prose,  entitled,  I 
Cypress  Grove,  and  another  poetical  work  termed  the  Flowers  ofZion,  1 
death,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  \ 
betrothed,  aflfected  him  so  deeply  that  ho  sought  relief  in  change  of  sc< 
and  the  excitement  of  foreign  travel.  He  first  visited  Paris,  and  tliei 
passed  to  Rome,  spending,  between  those  two  cities,  and  the  intermedi 
countries,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  nearly  eight  years.  He  embraced 
opportunity  also,  thus  afforded,  of  making  a  large  collection  of  the  choic 
works  to  be  obtained  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  ltd 
languages ;  and  enriched  with  the  hterary  lore  of  both  the  ancient  and 
modem  world,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  resumed  his  abode  at  II: 
thomden.  On  his  way  thither,  ho  met,  by  accident,  a  young  lady  nan 
Logan,  who  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  former  object  of  his  at 
tions,  that  he  sohcited  and  obtained  her  hand  in  marriage.  From  this 
riod  Dmmmond  passed  many  years  in  his  delightful  retreat  at  Hawthc 
den,  reheving  the  sameness  of  a  retired  abode  by  occasional  visits  to 
brother  bards  of  England,  and  recoi\nng  visits  in  return  fix)m  Ben  Jonf 
Drajlon,  and  others,  at  his  hospitiible  home. 

Drummond  inherited  from  liis  father,  the  deepest  reverence  for  roya 
and  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  Is  said  to  have  so  dec 
affected  him  as  to  hasten  his  own  death,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  | 
of  the  same  year  1649,  and  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  poetry  of  Drummond  hiis  singular  sweetness  and  harmony  of  v< 
fication.  Ills  Tears  on  tlie  Death  of  Mocliades,  or  Prince  Henry, 
written  in  1612  ;  his  Wanderinci  Muses,  or  The  River  of  Forth  Fmstin, 
congratulatory  poem  to  King  James  The  First  on  his  revisiting  Sootii 
api)eared  in  1617,  and  placed  him  among  the  greatest  poets  of  the  ^ 
His  sonnets  are  of  a  still  higher  cast,  have  fewer  conceits,  and  more  nat 
feeling,  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  grace  of  expression.     The  general  pu 
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of  his  language,  the  hairoony  of  his  verse,  and  the  play  of  fancy  in  all  his 
piindpal  productions,  are  his  distinguishing  characteristics.  With  morti 
energy  and  force  of  mind  he  would  have  been  a  greater  favorite  both  with 
liis" contemporaries  and  with  posterity.  We  shall  close  our  notice  of  this 
aininent  Scottish  poet  with  a  few  of  his  Sonnets,  and  an  extract  from  tlx^i 
Biver  of  Forth  Feasting, 

EPITATH  ON  PRINCE  HENRY. 

Stay,  passen^r,  see  where  inclosed  lies 

The  paragon  of  Princes,  fairest  frame 

Time,  nature,  place,  coold  show  to  mortal  eyes, 

In  worth,  wit,  virtue,  miracle  of  tamo : 

At  least  that  part  the  earth  of  him  could  claim 

This  marble  holds  (hard  like  the  Destinies): 

For  as  to  his  brave  spirit,  and  glorious  name, 

The  one  the  world,  the  other  fills  the  skies. 

Th'  immortal  amaranthus,  princely  rose, 

Sad  violet,  and  that  sweet  dower  that  bears 

In  sanguine  spots  the  tenor  of  our  woes,' 

Spread  on  this  stone,  and  wash  it  with  your  tears; 

Then  go  and  tell  from  Gades  unto  Ind 

Tou  saw  where  Earth's  perfections  were  confln'd. 

TO  HIS  LUTE. 

My  lute,  be  as  thou  wert  when  thou  didst  grow 

With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove, 

When  immclodious  winds  but  made  thee  move, 

And  birds  their  ramage*  did  on  thee  bestow. 

Since  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approve. 

Which  wont  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow. 

Is  reft  tVom  earth  to  tune  the  spheres  above, 

What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  1 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more. 

But  orphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  ear, 

Each  stroke  a  sigh,  each  sound  dra^^'s  forth  a  tear; 

For  which  be  silent  as  in  woods  before: 

Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign, 

Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

THE  PRAISE  OF  A  SOLITARY  LIFE. 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove, 

Far  fVom  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own. 

Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

0  bow  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove, 

^^Qten  has  copied  this  image  in  his  Lycidas : — 

'Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower,  inscribed  with  woe.* 
Wirbllog:  from  ramage,  French. 
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Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne. 
Which  good  make  doabtfU,  do  the  e?il  approve ! 
0  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  emhalm'd  which  new-bom  flowers  unfbld, 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath ! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  I 
The  world  is  fbll  of  horror,  troubles,  slights : 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  dclighta. 

TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet  bird!  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care. 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 
Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers: 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  {torn  leafy  bowers, 
Thou  thy  Creator*s  goodness  dost  declare, 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low'rs. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven" 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  1 
Sweet  artless  songster!   thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres—yes,  and  to  angels*  lays. 

THB  RIVER  OF  FORTH  FEASTING. 

What  blustering  noise  now  interrupts  my  sleeps? 

What  echoing  shouts  thus  cleave  my  crystal  deeps  1 

And  seems  to  call  mo  from  my  waU*ry  court  1 

What  melody,  wliat  sounds  of  joy  and  sport. 

Are  convey'd  hither  from  each  night-bom  spring? 

With  what  loud  murmurs  do  the  mountains  ring, 

Which  in  unusual  pomp  on  tiptoes  stand. 

And,  full  of  wonder,  overlook  the  land  1 

Whence  come  these  glittering  throngs,  these  meteors  bright^ 

This  golden  people  glancing  in  my  sight  1 

Whence  doth  this  praise,  applause,  and  love  arise ; 

What  load-star  draweth  us  all  eyes? 

Am  I  awake,  or  have  some  dreams  conspir'd 

To  mock  my  sense  with  what  I  most  desir'd  ? 

View  I  that  living  face,  see  I  those  looks, 

Which  with  delight  were  wont  t' amaze  my  brooks? 

Do  I  behold  that  worth,  that  man  divine, 

This  age's  glory,  by  these  banks  of  mine  ? 

Then  find  I  tme  what  long  I  wish'd  in  vain; 

My  much-beloved  prince  is  come  again. 

So  unto  them  whose  zenith  is  the  pole. 

When  six  black  months  are  i)ast,  the  sun  docs  roll: 

So  after  tempest  to  sea-tossed  wights. 

Fair  Helen's  brothers  show  their  cheering  lights: 

So  comes  Arabia's  wonder  from  her  woods, 

And  far,  far  off  is  seen  by  Memphis'  floods  : 
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The  feather'd  sylvans,  cloud-like  by  her  fly, 
And  with  triumphiDg  plaudits  beat  the  sky; 
Nile  marvels,  Serap's  priests  entFanced  ra?e, 
And  in  Mygdonian  stone  her  shape  engrave; 
In  lasting  cedars  they  do  mark  the  time 
In  which  Apollo's  bird  came  to  their  clime. 

Let  mother  earth  now  deck'd  with  flowers  be  seen, 
And  sweet-brcath'd  zephyrs  curl  the  meadows  green: 
Let  heaven  weep  rubies  in  a  crimson  shower. 
Such  as  on  India's  shores  they  use  to  pour : 
Or  with  that  golden  storm  the  fields  adorn 
Which  Jove  rain'd  when  his  blue-eyed  maid  was  bom. 
May  never  hours  the  web  of  day  outweave ; 
May  never  night  rise  fVom  her  sable  cave ! 
Swell  proud  my  billows,  faint  not  to  declare 
Your  joys  as  ample  as  their  causes  are : 
For  murmars  hoarse  sound  like  Arion's  harp, 
Now  deficately  flat,  now  sweetly  sharp; 
And  you,  my  nymphs,  rise  from  your  moist  repair, 
Strew  all  your  sprii^s  and  grots  with  lilies  fair. 
Some  swiftest  footed,  get  them  hence,  and  pray 
Our  floods  and  lakes  may  keep  this  holyday; 
Wbate'er  beneath  Albania's  hills  do  run, 
Which  see  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 
Which  drink  stem  Grampus'  mists,  or  Ochil's  snows : 
Stone-rolling  Tay,  Tyne,  tortoise-like,  that  flows ; 
The  pearly  Don,  the  Dees,  the  fertile  Spray, 
Wild  Severn,  which  doth  see  our  longest  day ; 
Ness,  smoking  sulphur,  Leve,  with  mountains  crowa'd, 
Strange  Lomond  for  his  floating  isles  renown'd, 
The  Irish  Rian,  Ken,  the  silver  Ayr, 
The  snaky  Doon,  the  Orr  with  rushy  hair. 
The  crystal-streaming  Nith.  loud-bellowing  Clyde, 
Tweed  which  no  more  our  kingdoms  shall  divide; 
Rank-swelling  Annan,  Lid  with  curl'd  streams, 
The  Esks,  the  Solway  where  they  lose  their  names; 
To  every  one  proclaim  our  joys  and  feasts, 
Our  triumphs ;  bid  all  come  and  be  our  guests ; 
And  as  they  meet  in  Neptune  s  azure  hall, 
Bid  them  bid  sea-gods  keep  this  festival; 
This  day  shall  by  our  currents  be  renown'd: 
Our  hills  about  shall  still  this  day  resound: 
Nay,  that  our  love  more  to  this  day  appear, 
Let  QS  with  it  henceforth  begin  our  year. 
To  virgins  flowers,  to  sun-burnt  earth  the  rain. 
To  mariners  fair  winds  amidst  the  main; 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  bum. 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  retum, 
That  day,  dear  Prince. 

fHCR  Johnston,  the  last  of  tlie  poets  of  this  period,  .was  so  celebrated 
^ter  of  Latin  verse,  that  be  received  the  name  of  the  Scottish  Ovid, 
ven  contested  the  supremacy  in  Latinitj  with  Buchanan  himself.    }fi» 
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was  born  at  Caskioben,  near  Aberdeen,  in  1587 ;  and  having  first  pursued 
legiate  studies  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  he  afterward  went  to  Rome, 
thence  to  Padua,  where  ho  studied  medicine,  and  took  his  doctor's  degrc 
IGIO.  Being  at  this  time  only  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  b 
f4olved  to  acquire,  before  he  entered  upon  hi»  profession^  thoi>e  aceomp 
nioiits  which  ho  well  knew  nothing  but  foreign  travel  could  impart  A 
tills  view  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  ] 
land,  and  finally  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  practice  his  pr 
won  with  uninterrupted  success  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

In  1632,  Doctor  Johnston  returned  to  Scotland,  and  being  introduct 
Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  north  with  Charles  the  1 
he  became,  through  the  influence  of  that  prelate,  physician  to  the  king, 
this  im}>ortant  relation  to  his  majesty,  he  remained  until  1641,  when,  I 
on  a  visit  to  a  married  daughter  residing  at  Oxford,  he  was  there  seized 
a  Aerious  illness  of  which  he  soon  after  died,  in  the  fifly-fifth  year  of  his 

T><.)ctor  Johnston  was  an  extensive  writer  of  Latin  verse,  and  produce 
that  language  a  number  of  elegies,  epigrams,  a  paraphrase  of  the  Son 
Solomon,  a  collection  of  short  poems  entitled  Muscb  AulictB^  and  a  com 
Vermm  of  the  Pmlms  (/  David^  the  last  of  which  is  his  great  perform; 
He  al^o  edited  and  contributed  largely  to  the  JDelicim  Poetarum  ScoU 
— a  collection  of  congratulatory  poems  by  various  authors,  whidi  refl< 
givat  honor  on  the  taste  and  scholarship  of  Scotland  at  that  time.  Th 
l-brity  of  Dr.  Johnston's  name  throughout  the  learned  world,  requires 
briof  notice  of  his  life ;  but  we  shall  neither  nmke  any  extracts,  nor  att 
any  translations  from  his  poems. 

The  following  beautiful  verses  will  afford  an  appropriate  close  to  our 
ent  remarks.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Roger  ] 
TKANGE,  while  he  was  confined  in  prison  on  account  of  his  adherence  t 
nnfortunitte  nK)narch^  Charles  the  First. 

LOYALTY  CONFINED. 

Beat  on,  proud  billows ;  Boreas,  blow ; 

Swell,  evrFd  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof; 
Your  incivility  doth  show 

That  innocence  is  tempest-proof; 
Though  surely  Nereos  fhown,  my  thoughts  are  calm; 
Then  strike  afflieiion,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 

That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me: 
While  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail. 
And  innocence  my  liberty  : 
Locks,  bars,  and  sohtade,  together  met, 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

I,  while  I  wish'd  to  be  retired, 
Into  this  private  room  was  turn'd ; 
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As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspir'd 
The  saUmaDder  should  be  burn'd ; 
Or  like  those  sophists,  that  would  drown  a  fish, 
I  am  constrained  to  suffer  what  I  wish. 

The  cynic  loves  his  poverty. 
The  pelican  her  wilderness, 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 
Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus: 
Contentment  can  not  smart,  stoics  we  see 
Make  torments  easy  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm, 

I,  as  my  mistress'  favours,  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm, 
I  have  some  iron  shackles  there: 
These  walls  are  but  my  garriHon ;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  citadel. 

I'm  in  the  cabinet  lock'd  up. 

Like  some  high-prized  margarite ; 
Or  like  the  great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
Am  cloister'd  up  from  public  sight. 
Retiredness  is  a  piece  of  majesty. 
And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I  'm  as  great  as  theo. 

Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve, 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen; 
And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in : 
Malice  of  late  's  grown  charitable  sure ; 
I'm  not  committed,  but  am  kept  secure. 

So  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  life, 

Thinking  t'  have  made  his  purpose  sure, 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 
Did  only  wound  him  to  a  cure : 
Malice,  I  see,  wants  wit ;  for  what  is  meant 
Biischief,  ofltimes  proves  favour  by  th'  event 

When  once  my  prince  affliction  hath. 

Prosperity  doth  treason  seem ; 
And  to  make  smooth  so  rough  a  path, 
I  can  learn  patience  fVom  him: 
Now  not  to  suffer  shows  no  loyal  heart — 
When  kings  want  ease,  subjects  must  bear  a  part 

What  though  I  can  not  see  my  king. 

Neither  in  person,  or  in  coin ; 
Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing 
That  renders  what  I  have  not,  mine : 
My  king  ft-om  me  what  adamant  can  part, 
Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart 

Have  you  not  seen  the  nightingale 
A  prisoner-like,  coop'd  in  a  cage. 
How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale. 
In  that  her  narrow  hermitage ! 
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Even  then  her  charmmg  melody  doth  prove 
That  all  her  bars  are  trees,  hor  cage  a  grove. 
I  am  that  bird  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty; 
But  though  they  do  my  corpse  confine, 
Tet,  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  tree : 
And,  though  immur'd,  yet  can  I  chirp  and  sing' 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 

My  soul  is  tree  as  ambient  air. 

Although  my  baser  part  *s  immur'd; 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
T'  accompany  my  solitude; 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind, 
Hy  king  alone  can  captivate  my  mind. 


ttiiuxt  ttjt  (^ffidfttj. 


DRAMATIC    LITERATURR 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA — ^JOHN  HEYWOOD^RICHARD  ODELL — THOMAS 
CS — ^JOHH  STILL — THOMAS  SACKVCLLE — THOMAS  NORTON — RICHARD 
— ^JOHN  LYLY— K;E0R6E  FEELE — THOMAS  KID — THOMAS  NASH — ROB- 
:NE — THOMAS  LODGE — ANTHONY  MUNDAY — ^HENRY  CHATTLE — CHRI9- 
lARLOW. 

iramatic  literature  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth  our  attention  must 
be  directed,  as  toward  the  latter  part  of  her  reign  that  form  of 
L  and  its  representation,  coinciding  ^ith  the  love  of  magnificence, 
'eeling,  and  romantic  adventures,  which  animated  the  courts  sud- 
to  tlie  highest  degree  of  splendor,  and  attracted  nearly  all  the 
us  of  the  country.  But  to  present  this  department  of  English 
learly  before  the  mind,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  briefly,  the 
nature  of  those  rude  dramatic  representations  which  both  re- 
more  immediately  preceded  it,  and  in  which  it  had  its  oommence- 

iawn  of  modem  civilization  most  countries  in  Christian  Europe 
i  rude  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment,  consisting,  not  in  those 

of  nature,  charactor,  and  incident  which  constituted  the  plays 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  in  representations  of  the  principal  super- 
jnts  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  and  of  the  history  of  the 
ice  they  were  called  Miracles^  or  Miracle  Plays,  Originally,  they 
lave  been  acted  by  the  clergy,  or  under  their  immediate  manage- 
they  are  supposed  to  have  considered  them  favorable  to  the  di^ 
rligious  feeling ;  though  from  the  traces  of  those  Miracles  which 
1  they  seem  to  have  been  profane  and  indecorous  in  the  highest 
.  miracle  play  upon  the  story  of  St.  Katherine,  and  in  the  French 
vas  acted  at  Dunstable  in  1110,  and  how  long  such  entertain- 

have  prenously  existed  in  England,  is  not  known.  From  1268, 
more  than  three  hundred  yeare,  they  were  performed  almost  every 
ister ;  and  there  were  few  large  cities  in  England  which  were  not 
d  in  a  similar  manner :  even  in  Scotland  they  were  not  unknown. 
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The  most  sacred  personages,  not  excluding  the  Deity  himself  were  introdu(?^ 
into  them. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  persons  representing  sentiments  ar3 
abstract  ideas,  such  as  Mercy ^  JusticCy  Truths  began  to  bo  introduced  ini 
the  *  Miracle  plays,'  and  led  to  the  composition  of  an  improved  kind  of  drain 
entirely  or  chiefly  composed  of  such  characters,  and  termed  Moral  Play, 
These  plays  were,  certainly,  a  great  advance  upon  the  *  Miracles,'  inasmuch  a 
they  endeavored  to  convey  sound  moral  lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  ga\ 
occasion  to  some  poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth  the  cliara* 
ters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches  to  each.  The  only  Scriptural  cha 
acter  retained  in  them  was  the  devil,  who  being  represented  in  grotesqi 
habiliments,  and  perpetually  beaten  by  an  attendant  character,  called  tl 
Ficc,  served  to  enliven  what  must  have  been,  at  the  best,  a  sober,  thouo 
well-meant  entertainment  Tlie  Cradle  of  Security,  Hit  the  Nail  on  U 
Heady  Impatient  Poverty^  and  the  Marriage  of  Wisdom  and  Wit^  are  tl 
names  of  moral  plays  wliich  enjoyed  popularity  in  the  reign  of  Honry  tl 
Eighth.  It  was  about  that  time  that  acting  first  became  a  distinct  profe 
sion,  both  miracles  and  moral  plays  hanng  prenously  been  represented  I 
clergymen,  school-boys,  or  the  members  of  trading  incorporations ;  and  we: 
only  brought  forward  occasionally,  as  part  of  some  pubhc  or  private  festivit 

As  the  introduction  of  allegorical  characters  had  been  an  improvemei 
upon  those  plays  which  consisted  of  Scriptural  persons  only,  so  was  the  i 
troduction  of  historical  and  actual  characters  an  improvement  upon  tho 
which  employed  only  a  set  of  impersonated  ideas.  It  was  now  found  th 
a  real  human  being,  with  a  human  name,  was  better  calculated  to  awak 
the  sympathies,  and  keep  alive  the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less 
to  impress  them  with  moral  trutlis,  than  a  being  who  only  represented. 
notion  of  the  mind.  The  substitution  of  these  for  the  symbolical  charactc= 
gradually  took  place  during  tho  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  a: 
thiLs,  with  some  aid  from  Greek  dramatic  hterature,  which  now  began  to 
studied,  and  from  the  improved  theatres  of  Italy  and  Spain,  the  genui 
English  drama  took  its  rise. 

We  should,  perhaps,  here  notice  tho  Interludes  of  John  Hkywood,  as  • 
cupying  a  place  between  the  moral  plap  and  tho  modem  drama.  Heywa 
was  a  native  of  London,  and  was  partially  educated  at  Oxford ;  but  t 
severity  of  academical  studies  did  not  suit  his  gay  and  sprightly  dispositic 
and  he  therefore  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  soon  became  fiuniliar  w 
the  men  of  wit  about  tho  court,  especially  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  w 
whom  ho  wa»  on  terms  of  close  intimacy.  He  was  particularly  noticed  m 
patronized  by  Henry  tho  Eighth,  and  was  afterward  equally  a  &vorite  ir 
Queen  Mary,  whom  he  is  represented  to  have  entertained  and  amused  e^ 
on  her  death-bed.  As  Heywood  was  a  devoted  papist,  he  left  England 
the  accession  of  Queen  Ehzabeth,  and  retired  to  Mecklin,iQ  Brabant,  wl» 
he  died  in  1565. 
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Heywood's  dramatic  compositions,  jjart  <jf  which  were  produced  before 

^521,  generally  represented  some  hidiorous  tiimiliar  incidenta,  in  a  style  of 

^  broadest  and  coarsest  farce,  bat  still  with  no  small  degree  of  skill  and 

**lent    One  of  these,  called  the  Four  P's,  turns  upon  a  dispute  between  a 

-^ohntr^  a  Pardoner^  a  Poticari/,  and  a  Pedlcr^  as  to  which  shall  toll  the 

fir^'ossest  falsehood.     An  accidental  assertion  of  the  *  Palmer,'  that  he  never 

**-'*w^  a  woman  out  of  patience  in  his  life,  throws  the  rest  off  their  guard,  all 

•  »f   "^vhom  declare  it  to  bo  the  greatest  lie  they  ever  heard,  and  the  settle- 

ment  of  the  question  is  thus  brought  about  amid  much  drollery.     There 

^'^re  some  less  distinguished  writers  of  *  Interludes'  than  Ueywood,  and  Sir 

^ax-id  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates,  acted  in  Scotland  in  1539, 

''^"as  a  play  of  this  kind. 

The  regular  drama,  from  its  very  commencement,  was  divided  into  comedy 

and.   tragedy,  the  elements  of  both  being  found  quite  distinct  in  the  rude 

eiitertainmentD  already  described.     Of  comedy,  which  was  an  improvement 

"^pon  the  interludes,  the  earliest  specimen  that  can  now  be  found  bears  the 

Singular  title  of  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,   It  was  the  pi-oduction  of  Richard 

Oi>ELL»  master  of  Westminster  school,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 

<iuring  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  certainly  not  later  than  1551. 

The  scene  is  hud  in  London,  and  the  characters,  thirteen  in  number,  exhibit 

^^e  manners  of  the  middle  orders  of  the  peoj)le  of  that  day.     It  is  dinded 

mto  five  acts,  and  the  plot  is  amusing  and  well  constructed.    The  language 

**  in  long  and  irregularly  measured  rhyme,  of  which  the  following,  from  a 

*I>«ech  of  Dame  Custance,  one  of  the  leading  characters,  respecting  the  diffi- 

^^tj  of  preserving  a  good  reputation,  is  a  specimen  : — 


How  necessary  it  is  now-a-daysi 


That  each  body  live  uprightly  in  all  manner  ways; 
For  let  never  so  little  a  gap  be  open,  ^ 

And  be  sure  of  this,  the  worst  will  be  spoken ! 

Thomas  Rychardes,  according  to  Collier,  was  the  author  of  the  second 
-■^n^lish  comedy  of  which  we  have  now  any  knowledge.     Mesogonus  is  the 


le  of  the  play  here  allude<l  to,  and  the  date  of  its  publication  is  1560. 
-^e  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  but  the  manners  are  English,  and  the  character 
^t   the  domestic  fool,  so  important  in  the  old  comedy,  is  fully  delineated. 

The  next  English  comedy,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  Oammer  OurtorCs 

^^^U,    This  piece  was  written  by  John  Still,  Master  of  Arts,  and  after- 

^^*fd  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  about  1565,  or  perhaps  at  an  earUer  date. 

ui  this  play,'  says  Ilawkins,  *•  there  is  a  vein  of  familiar  humor,  and  a  kind 

**  grotesque  imaiyery,  not  unlike  some  parts  of  Aristophanes ;  but  without 

^**<*e  graces  of  language  and  metre,  for  which  the  Greek  comedian  is  so 

''"Uneutly  distinguished.'     There  is  certainly  much  whim  and  wit  in  many 

^  th«  situations ;  and  the  characters,  although  rudely,  are  very  forcibly 

^^QKated.    The  plot  is  both  simple  and  coarse,  the  whole  turning  upon  the 
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lofls  and  /eooveiy  of  the  needio  ^vitli  which  Gammer  Gurton  was  mending    a 
pair  of  breeches  belonging  to  her  man  Hodge.    The  following  fine  old  wmz^g 
with  which  the  second  act  opens  is,  of  itself^  sufficient  to  preserve  the  who>le 
play  from  oblivion : — 

SONG. 

I  can  not  eat  but  little  meat, 

My  stomach  is  not  good ; 
Bat  sure  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a-cold; 
[  stuff  my  skin  so  fall  within 
Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare; 

Both  foot  and  band  go  cold; 
But  belly,  Qod  send  thee  good  ale  enough, 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

[  lore  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire; 
And  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead; 

Much  bread  I  nought  desire. 
No  fVost,  no  snow,  no  wind,  I  trow, 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wold, 
I  am  so  wrapped,  and  thoroughly  lapp'd, 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  die. 

And  Tib,  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 

Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seek, 
Full  oft  drinks  she,  till  ye  may  see 

The  tears  run  down  her  cheeks: 
Then  doth  she  troul  to  me  the  bowl. 

Even  as  a  maltworm  should. 
And  saith,  Sweetheart,  I  took  my  part 

Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 

Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink. 

Even  as  good  fellows  should  do; 
They  shall  not  miss  to  luive  the  bliss 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to. 
And  all  poor  souls  that  have  scour'd  bowls, 

Or  have  them  lustilv  troul'd, 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives. 

Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 
Back  and  side.  &c. 

Tragedy,  of  later  origin  than  comedy,  came  directly  from  the  moi'^ 

•levated  portions  of  the  moral  plays,  and  from  the  pure  models  of  Greccr^ 

and  Rome.     The  earliest  known  specimen  of  this  kind  of  composition  is  tb^ 

Tnigedy  of  Ferrex  and  Parrex,  composed  by  Thomas  Sackvillx  and  Thoma-^ 

Norton,  and  acted  before  queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall  by  the  memben  9^ 
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er  Temple,  in  January,  1561.  It  is  founded  on  a  &bulous  inddent 
English  history,  and  is  full  of  carnage.  It  is  written,  however,  in 
blank  verse,  consists  of  five  acts,  and  observes  some  of  the  more  use- 
s  of  the  classical  drama  of  antiquity,  to  which  it  bears  resemblance  in 
oduction  of  a  chorus — that  is,  a  group  of  persons  whose  sole  business 
ntersperse  the  play  with  moral  observations  and  inferences,  expressed 
al  stanzas.  It  may  occasion  some  surprise,  that  the  first  English 
should  contidn  Unes  like  the  following : — 

Acastus.    Your  grace  should  now,  in  these  grave  years  of  yours, 

Have  found  ere  this  the  price  of  mortal  joys ;  • 

How  short  they  be,  liow  fading  here  in  earth ; 

How  fhll  of  change,  how  little  our  estate, 

Of  nothing  sure  save  only  of  the  death, 

To  whom  both  man  and  all  the  world  doth  owe 

Their  end  at  lost:  neither  should  nature's  power 

In  other  sort  against  your  heart  prevail, 

Than  as  the  naked  hand  whose  utrokc  assays 

The  armed  breast  where  force  doth  light  in  vain. 
Oorboduc.    Many  can  yield  right  sage  and  grave  advice 

Of  patient  sprite  to  others  wTapp'd  in  woe, 

And  can  in  speech  both  rule  and  conquer  kind, 

Who,  if  by  proof  they  might  feel  nature's  force, 

Would  show  themselves  men  as  they  are  indeed, 

Which  now  will  needs  be  gods. 

long  after  the  appearance  of  *  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  both  tragedies  and 

«  had  become  not  uncommon.    Damon  and  Pythias,  the  first  English 

upon  a  classical  subject,  was  acted  before  the  queen  at  Oxford  in 

It  was  the  composition  of  Richard  Edwards,  a  learned  member  of 

rersity,  but  was  inferior  to  *  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  in  so  fer  as  it  con- 

m  admixture  of  vulgar  comedy,  and  was  written  in  rhyme.     In  the 

?ar  two  plap,  rcsj)ectively  styled  Supposes,  and  Jocasta,  the  one  a 

ada])ted  from  Ariosto,  the  other  a  tragedy  from  Euripides,  were 

Gray's  Inn  Hall.     A  tragedy  called  Tancred  and  Gismunda,  com- 

y  five  members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  presented  there  before  the 

n  15G8,  was  the  first  English  play  tjiken  from  an  Itahan  novel. 

other  dramatic  pieces  now  followed,  and  between  the  years  1568, 

80,  no  less  than  fiftv-two  dramas  were  acted  at  court  under  the 

tendence  of  the  Master  of  Bevels.     Under  the  date  of  1678,  the  play 

nos  and  Cassandra,  by  George  Whetsone,  was  produced,  on  which 

?are  founded  his  *  Measure  for  Measure.'     Hb^torical  plays  were  also 

time  written,  and  the  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John,  the  Fanums 

M  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  the  Chronicle  History  of  Lear,  King  of 

wi,  formed  the  quarry  fi'om  which  Shakspeare  constructed  his  dramas. 

same  events. 

iramatic  writing,  about  this  time,  began  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  reg- 
ofession,  buildings  for  the  representation  of  plays  became  necessaiy ; 
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and,  accordingly,  Houses  for  that  purpose  were  soon  erected.  The  first 
ular  licensed  theatre  in  London  was  opened  at  Blackfriar^s  in  1576 ;  and 
ten  years  from  that  period,  there  were,  it  is  estimated,  not  less  than 
hundred  players  in  and  near  the  metropolis.  When  Shakspeare  commence^rH 
his  career,  London  contained  five  public  theatres,  besides  several  private 
select  establishments ;  and  curiosity  is  naturally  excited  to  learn  something 
the  structure  and  ap})oarance  of  the  buildings  in  which  his  immortal  dram^c- 1 
first  saw  the  light,  and  where  he  unwillingly  made  himself  a  *'  motley  to 
view,'  in  his  character  of  actor.  The  theatres  were  constructed  of  wood, 
were  of  a  circular  form,  open  to  the  w^eather,  excepting  over  the  stage,  whii 
was  covered  with  a  thatched  roof.  Outside,  on  the  rooij  a  flag  was  hoisted  d 
ring  the  time  of  performance,  which  commenced  at  three  o'clock,  at  thethi 
sounding  or  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  courtiers  and  fair  dames  of  the  coub^ 
of  Elizabeth,  sat  in  boxes  below  the  gallery,  or  were  accommodated  wi 
stools  on  the  stage,  where  some  of  the  young  gallants  also  threw  themselv- 
at  length  on  the  rush-stro^-n  floor,  while  their  pages  handed  them  pipes  ar 
tobacco,  then  a  fashionable  and  highly-prized  luxury.  The  middle  c 
were  crowded  in  the  pit  or  yard,  which  was  destitute  of  seats,  or  any  oth« 
convenience. 

Actresses  were  not  introduced  upon  the  stage  until  after  the  Restoratio! 
the  female  parts  being  played  by  boys  or  delicate-looking  young  men.  Th 
may,  perhaps,  j^alliate  in  some  degree,  the  occasional  grossness  of  the 
guage  put  into  the  mouths  of  females  in  the  old  plays,  while,  it  serves 
point  out  still  more  clearly  tlie  depth  of  that  innate  sense  of  beauty  and  e)^^ 
cellence  which  prompted  the  exquisite  pictures  of  loveHness  and  perfection  i 
Shakspeare's  female  characters. 

Nearly  all  the  dramatic  writers  preceding  Shakspeare,  and  oontemporai^^ 
with  him,  w^ere  men  who  had  received  a  learned  education  at  the  universit^J 
of  Oxford,  or  Cambridge.  A  profusion  of  classical  imagery,  therefore,  abound-^ 
in  their  plays,  but  they  did  not  copy  the  severe  and  correct  taste  of  th-  ^ 
ancient  models.     They  wrote  to  supply  the  popular  demand  for  novelty 
and  excitement — ^for  bmad  farce  or  suiK>rlative  tragedy — to  introduce  th.6 
coarse  raillery  or  comic  incidents  of  low  lifi^ — ^to  dramatize  a  murder,  or  em- 
body the  vulgar  idea  of  oriental  bloodshed  and  splendid  extravagance.     *  If 
we  seek  for  a  poetical  image,'  says  llonry  Mackenzie,  *  a  burst  of  passion,  or 
a  beautiful  sentiment,  a  trait  of  nature,  we  seek  not  in  vain  in  the  works  of 
our  very  oldest  dramatist.     But  none  of  the  predecessors  of  ShiJispeare 
must  be  thought  of  along  with  him,  when  he  appears  before  us  like  Prome- 
theus, moulding  the  figures  of  men,  and  breathing  into  them  animation  and 
all  the  passions  of  life.'     Among  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  great 
poet,  however,  are  some  worthy  of  a  separate  notice ;  and  nearly  all  of  them 
have  touches  of  that  happy  poetic  diction,  free,  yet  choice  and  select,  which 
gives  a  permanent  value  and  inti?rest  to  these  elder  masters  of  Enghsh  dra- 
matic poetry.    To  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  them,  therefore,  we  shall  now 
proceed. 
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John  Lyly,  the  first  to  b*  noticed,  wa?  bom  in  Kent  in  1553,  and  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  degne  in  1575. 
E[e  remained  at  the  university  about  three  vears  after  he  had  taken  his  de- 
gree,  and  then  removed  to  London,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the  court, 
and  8oon  became  a  very  great  favorit*?.  In  1580  he  first  ajjpeared  as  an 
author,  and  pubUshed  his  Euphues^  or  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,  which  being  ex- 
cessively aflfocted  in  style,  exercised  a  very  injurious  inliuenc?  on  the  fashion- 
able literature  of  the  day.  Lyly's  plays,  nine  in  number,  were  tliiofly  writ- 
ten tor  court  entertiunment<,  and  the  grt*ater  j^art  of  them  w(*re  on  mytho- 
lo^cal  subjects,  such  as  Sappho  and  Phaon,  Endijmion^  and  ihe  Maid's 
Metamorphosis.  Ila/iitt  was  a  very  warm  admirer  of  the  "  Endymion,'  but 
e\~i«l«'.iitly  from  the  fe^'lings  and  sentiments  which  it  awakened,  rather  than 
from  the  jjoetry.  *  I  know  few  things  mori*  jK.*rtlct  in  charactenstic  painting,' 
lie  n^marks, '  than  the  exclamation  of  the  Phrygian  shepherds,  who,  afraid 
of  betraying  the  secret  of  Midas's  ears,  fancy  that  "  the  very  retds  bow  down, 
as  though  they  listened  to  their  talk  ;''  nor  more  aftecting  in  sentiment,  than 
tlie  apostrophe  address<rd  by  his  friend  Eumenides  to  Kndymion,  on  wa- 
king from  his  long  sleep,  *'  Behold  the  twig  to  which  thou  laidest  down  thy 
head  is  now  Wcome  a  tree."  *  There  are,  however,  finer  things  in  the  *  Meta- 
morphosis' than  these,  such  as  the  following  passage,  where  the  prince  la- 
ments Eurymene  lost  in  the  woods ; — 

Adorned  witli  the  presence  of  my  love. 
The  woods  I  foar  such  secret  power  shall  prove, 
As  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  every  way, 
Because  they  still  would  have  her  go  astray, 
And  in  that  place  would  always  have  her  seen, 
Only  because  they  would  be  ever  green, 
And  keep  the  winged  choristers  still  there. 
To  banish  winter  clean  out  of  tliu  year. 

Or  tbe  song  of  the  foiries — 

By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play, 

"With  the  night  begins  our  day : 

As  we  dance  the  dew  doth  fall, 

Trip  it,  little  urchins  all. 

Lightly  as  the  little  bee. 

Two  by  two,  and  three  by  three. 

And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  we. 

^Vf^  genius  was  essentially  lyrical,  and  hence  the  songs  in  hw  pLiys  seem 
to  How  forth  from  the  native  fountain  of  his  feelings.  The  following  ex- 
<liDttte  little  piece's  are  in  his  drama  of  Alexander  and  Campaape,  which 
*»  written  ab<mt  1585  :— 

CUPID  AND  CAMPASPE. 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 

At  canls  for  kisses;   Cupid  paid. 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows; 

His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows ; 
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Loses  them  too,  and  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip — the  rose 

Growing  on  's  cheek,  but  none  knows  how ; 

With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win; 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes; 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

Oh  Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee  1 

What  shall,  alas,  become  of  me  f 

SONG. 

What  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wall  7 
0  'tis  the  ravish'd  nightingale — 
J^igf  j^.  jug.  jug,— tereu— she  cries. 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 
Brave  prick-song !  who  is  't  now  we  hear  1 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear, 
Now  at  heaven's  gate,  she  claps  her  wings, 
The  mom  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
Hark,  hark !  but  what  a  pretty  note, 
Poor  Robin  red-breast  tunes  his  throat; 
Hark,  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
'  Cuckoo !'  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

The  time  of  Lyly's  death  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  is  generally  suppoM 
have  died  about  1600. 

George  Peele,  a  contemporary  of  Lyly,  was  bom  about  1556,  and 
educated  at  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford.  Lmmediately  after  he  lef 
university  he  repaired  to  London,  and  commenced  his  career  as  an  act 
connection  with  the  same  company  to  which  Shakspeare  afterward  beloi 
He  also  held  the  situation  of  city  poet,  and  conductor  of  pageants  foi 
court;  and  in  1584,  his  Arraignment  of  Paris j  a  court  show,  was  r 
sented  before  the  queen.  In  1593,  Peele  gave  an  example  of  an  En 
historical  play  in  his  Edward  the  First,  The  style  of  this  piece  is  ti 
and  monotonous ;  yet  in  the  following  allusion  to  England,  we  see  s 
thing  of  the  high-sounding  kingly  speeches  which  are  found  in  Shaksp( 
historical  plays : — 

Illustrious  England,  ancient  scat  of  kings. 

Whose  chivalry  hath  royaliz'd  thy  fame, 

That,  sounding  bravely  through  terrestrial  vale. 

Proclaiming  conquests,  spoils,  and  victories. 

Rings  glorious  echoes  through  the  farthest  world  1 

What  warlike  nations,  train'd  in  feats  of  arms, 

What  barbarous  people,  stubborn,  or  untam'd. 

What  climate  under  the  meridian  signs, 

Or  fW>zen  zones  under  his  brumal  stage, 

Erst  have  not  quak'd  and  trembled  at  the  name 

Of  Briton  and  her  mighty  conquerors  1 

Her  neighbour  realms,  as  Scotland,  Denmark,  France, 
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Awed  with  their  deeds,  and  jealous  of  her  arms, 
Have  begg'd  defensive  and  offensive  leagacs. 
Thus  Europe,  rich  and  mighty  in  her  kings, 
Hath  fear'd  brave  England,  drcadAil  in  her  kings. 
And  now,  to  eternize  Albion's  champions, 
Equivalent  with  Trojan's  ancient  fame, 
Comes  lovely  Edward  from  Jerusalem, 
Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 
His  stretched  sails  fiU'd  with  the  breath  of  men, 
That  through  the  world  admire  his  manliness. 
And  lo,  at  last  arrived  in  Dover  road, 
Longshank,  your  king,  your  glory,  and  our  son. 
With  troops  of  conquering  lords  and  warlike  knights, 
Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  overlooks  his  host. 
Higher  than  all  his  anny  by  the  head, 
Marching  along  as  bright  as  Phcebus'  eyes ! 
And  we,  his  mother,  shall  behold  our  Son, 
And  England's  peers  shall  sec  their  sovereign. 

dele  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  other  dramas,  such  as  Old  Wives' 
',  and  the  Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Betksabe;  the  former  of  which 
^n  part  in  prose  and  part  in  blank  verse,  afforded  Milton  a  rude  outline 
s  fable  of  *  Comus.'  The  ktter,  which  is  Peele's  greatest  work,  with  the 
idy  of  AhsoUm^  Campbell  terms,  *  the  earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and 
lony  that  can  be  traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry.'  This  play  was  not  pub- 
d  till  1599,  after  Shakspeare  had  written  some  of  his  finest  comedies, 
opened  up  a  fountain  compared  with  which  the  feeble  tricklings  of  Peele 
whoUy  insignificant.  We  may,  however,  allow  to  Peele  the  merit  of 
hcate  poetical  fancy,  and  smooth  musical  versification.  The  defect  in  his 
k  verse  is  want  of  variety :  the  art  of  varying  the  pauses  and  modulating 
reise  without  the  aid  of  rhyme,  had  not  yet  been  generally  adopted.  In 
nd  and  Bethsabe'  this  monotony  is  less  observable,  because  his  lines  are 
>iher,  and  there  is,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  a  play  of  peculiarly  rich 
luxuriant  fancy.  We  have,  however,  only  space  for  a  single  passage 
.  tliis  important  work : — 

PROLOGUE  TO  KING  DAVID  AND  FAIR  BETH8ABE. 

Of  Israel's  sweetest  singer  now  I  sing, 
His  holy  style  and  happy  victories ; 
Whose  muse  was  dipt  in  that  inspiring  dew. 
Archangels  'stilled  from  the  breath  of  Jove, 
Decking  her  temples  with  the  glorious  flowers 
Heaven  rain'd  on  tops  of  Sion  and  Mount  Sinai. 
Upon  the  bosom  of  his  ivory  lute 
The  cherubim  and  angels  laid  their  breasts; 
And  when  his  consecrated  fingers  struck 
The  golden  wires  of  his  ravishing  harp, 
He  gave  alarum  to  the  host  of  heaven. 
That,  wing'd  with  lightning,  brake  the  clouds,  and  cast 
Their  crystal  armour  at  his  conquering  feet. 
Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jove's  musician, 
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And  of  his  beanteoos  Bon,  I  press  to  sing ; 
Then  help,  divine  Adonai,  to  eonduct 
Upon  the  wings  of  my  well-temper'd  verse, 
The  hearers'  minds  above  the  towers  of  heaven, 
And  gnidc  them  so  in  this  thrice  hanghty  flight, 
Their  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the  fire 
That  none  can  temper  but  thy  holy  hand : 
To  thee  for  succour  flies  my  fbeble  muse, 
And  at  thy  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use. 

Peele,  like  most  of  his  dramatic  brethren  of  that  period,  led  a  very  ine£ 
lar  life,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  in  1599. 

Thomas  Eid  follows  in  the  order  of  succession,  the  dramatists  just  notic 
He  was  bom  about  1560,  and  apparently  Hberally  educated,  but  under  w^I 
circumstances  is  unknown.     In  1588,  he  produced  his  play  of  HieronitntJ 
Jeronimo,  and  a  few  years  afterward  a  second  part  under  the  title  of 
Spanish  Tragedy,  or  Hieronimo  is  Mad  Again,    The  latter  tragedy  is  & 
to  have  gone  through  more  editions  than  any  other  play  of  that  period, 
was  revived  in  1602,  when  Ben  Jonson  is  supposed  to  have  improved  ifc 
the  addition  of  new  scenes.    These  new  scenes  are  said,  by  Lamb,  to 
*  the  very  salt  of  the  old  play,'  and  so  superior  to  Jonson's  acknowleJLj 
works  that  he  attributes  them  to  Webster,  or  even  to  Shakspeare.    The 
lowing  scene,  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  it,  is  so  exquisite    t 
we  can  not  withhold  it.     Hieronimo,  whose  son  had  been  murdered,  g 
distracted,  and  he  wishes  the  painter  to  represent  the  fatal  catastrophe 
canvas.     He  finds  that  the  artist  is  suffering  under  a  bereavement  siniil 
to  his  own,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensues : — 

'THE  PAINTEE  ENTERS. 

Paint.  God  bless  you,  Sir ! 

Hieron.  Wherefore  'i  why,  thou  scomfVil  vUIain ! 

How,  where,  or  by  what  means  should  I  be  blest  % 
Jsab.  ¥rhat  would  you  have,  good  follow  1 
Paint.  Justice.  Madam. 
Hieron.  Oh !  ambitious  fellow,  would'st  thou  have  that 

That  lives  not  in  the  world  1 

Why  all  the  undelved  minds  can  not  buy 

An  ounce  of  justice ;  'tis  a  jewel  so  inestimable. 

I  tell  thee,  God  has  engrossed  all  justice  in  his  hand, 

And  there  is  none  but  what  comes  fVom  him. 
Paint.  Oh !  then  I  see  that  God  must  right  me  fbr  my  murder'd  sool 
Hieron.  How !  was  thy  son  murder'd  1 
Paint.  Ay,  Sir ;  no  man  did  hold  a  son  so  dear. 
Hieron.  What!  not  as  thine  1  That's  a  lie 

As  massy  as  the  earth !    I  had  a  son, 

Whose  least  unvalued  hair  did  weigh 

A  thousand  of  thy  sons !  and  he  was  murder'd  f 
Paint.  Alas !  Sir,  I  had  no  more  but  he. 
Hieron.  Nor  I,  nor  I ;  but  this  same  one  of  mine 

Was  worth  a  legion.' 
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turo  and  simplicity  of  this  scene  is  worth  all  the  ambitious  imagerj, 
-ical  ornaments,  which  modern  authors  lavish  upon  their  dramas, 
Kid  died  toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

dramatic  authors  who  preceded  Shakspeare,  we  have  still  to  notice 
»ene,  Lodge,  Munday,  Chettle,  and  Marlow. 

i  Nash  was  bom  at  Leostoff,  SujSblk,  in  1562.  He  was  edu- 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  orders;  but  the  ir- 
of  his  Hfe  preventing  his  preferment,  he  repaired  to  the  metropolis, 
x)n  after  known  as  a  professed  wit  After  indulging  his  satirical 
me  time  against  the  *'  Puritans,'  he  became  a  dramatist,  and  pro- 
lis  first  play,  a  comedy  called  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament ^ 
exhibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1592.  He  next  wrote  a 
ay  under  the  title  of  the  Isle  of  Bogs^  for  the  severity  of  which, 
le  play  was  never  printed,  he  was,  for  some  time,  imprisoned, 
roduction  of  Nash's,  entitled  the  Supplication  of  Pierce  Penniless 
nl,  was  published  in  1592,  and  was  followed  during  the  next  year 
important  performance,  ChrisVs  Tears  over  Jerusalem,  He  died 
)0,  afler  a  ^  hfe  spent,'  he  says,  ^  in  fantastical  satirism,  in  whose 
tofore  I  misspent  my  spirit,  and  prodigally  conspired  against  good 

sification  of  Nash  is  hard  and  monotonous,  and  his  style  possesseB 
ty.  The  following  extract  Ls  from  the  comedy  of  *  Summer's  Last 
Testament,'  and  Ls  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  blank  verse : — 

I  never  lov'd  ambitiously  to  climb, 
Or  thrust  my  hand  too  far  into  the  fire. 
To  be  in  heaven  sure  is  a  blessed  tiling, 
But,  Atlas-like,  to  prop  heaven  on  one's  back 
Can  not  but  be  more  labour  than  delight. 
Such  is  the  state  of  men  in  honour  placed : 
They  are  gold  vessels  made  for  servile  uses; 
Uigh  trees  that  keep  the  weather  fVom  low  houses, 
But  can  not  shield  the  tempest  from  themselves. 
I  love  to  dwell  betwixt  the  hills  and  dales, 
Neither  to  be  so  great  as  to  be  envied, 
Nor  yet  so  poor  the  world  should  pity  me. 

)oem  of  *  Pierce  Penniless,'  Nash  draws  the  harrowing  picture  of 
ii:  of  a  poor  scholar : — 

Ah,  worthless  wit !  to  train  me  to  this  wo*) : 
Deceitful  arts  that  nourish  discontent: 
111  thrive  the  folly  that  bewitch 'd  me  so! 
Vain  thoughts  adieu!  for  now  I  will  repent— 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  me  to  proceed, 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  ne«d. 
Forgive  me,  Ood,  although  I  curse  my  blrthi 
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And  ban  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wretch, 
Since  misery  hath  daunted  all  mj  mirth, 
And  I  am  quite  undone  through  promise  breach; 
Ah,  iViends !— no  fViends  that  then  ungentle  fh>wn 
When  changing  fortune  casts  us  headlong  down. 

Robert  Greene  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  was  educated  ai 

HaU,  Cambridge.     He  early  entered  into  orders,  and  for  a  short  tii 

the  vicarage  of  Tollesbury,  in  Essex,  which,  however,  he  lost  in  168 

had,  a  short  time  previous  to  this  event,  entered  upon  his  careei 

author,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  produced  the  following 

— History  of  Orlando,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  AlphonstUyj 

Arragon,  George-a-Qreen,  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  James  the  . 

and  the  Looking-glass  for  London  and  England  ;  the  last  of  wli 

written  in  conjunction  with  Lodge.  Besides  his  plays,  Greene  was  thi 

of  a  number  of  tracts,  one  of  which,  Pandosto,  the  Triumph  oj 

written  in  1588,  was  the  source  whence  Shakspeare  derived  his  ^^ 

Tale.'    Some  lines  contained  in  this  tract,  such  as  the  following,  are  ei 

beautiful: — 

Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  ikir, 

Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so, 

Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair — 

Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 

Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand, 

That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  touch, 

Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land 

Under  the  wide  heavens,  but  yet  not  such. 

So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose, 

Tet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower; 

Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows, 

Compass'd  she  is  with  thorns  and  canker'd  flower; 

Yet,  were  she  willing  to  be  pluck'd  and  worn, 

She  would  be  gather'd  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

Greene's  imagination  was  hvely  and  discursive,  fond  of  legendai 
and  filled  with  classical  images  and  illustrations.  In  his  ^  Orlando' '. 
apostrophizes  the  evening  star : — 

Fair  queen  of  love,  thou  mistress  of  delight, 
Thou  gladsome  lamp  that  wait'st  on  Phoebe's  train, 
Spreading  thy  kindness  through  the  jarring  orbs, 
That  in  their  union  praise  thy  lasting  powers; 
Thou  that  hast  stay'd  the  flery  Phlegon's  course, 
And  mad'st  the  coachman  of  the  glorious  wain 
To  droop  in  view  of  Daphne's  excellence ; 
Fair  pride  of  mom,  sweet  beauty  of  the  even, 
Look  on  Orlando  languishing  in  love. 
Sweet  solitary  groves,  whereas  the  nymphs 
With  pleasance  laugh  to  see  the  satyrs  play. 
Witness  Orlando's  faith  unto  his  love. 
Tread  she  these  lawns  1— Kind  Flora,  boast  thy  pride : 
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Seek  she  for  shades  ? — Spread,  cedars,  for  her  sake. 

Fair  Flora,  make  her  couch  amidst  thy  flowers. 

Sweet  crystal  springs, 

Wash  ye  with  roses  when  she  longs  to  drink. 

Ah  thought,  my  heaven!    Ah  heayen  that  knows  my  thought! 

Smfle,  joy  in  her  that  my  content  hath  wrought. 

Such  passages  as  this  prove  that  Greene  succeeds  well,  as  Hallam  remarks, 
^'m  that  florid  and  gay  style,  a  little  redundant  in  images,  which  Shakspeare 
frequently  gives  to  his  princes  and  courtiers,  and  which  renders  some  unim- 
passioiied  scenes  in  the  historic  playsi  «ff<SGtive  and  brilliant.'  His  comedies 
contain  much  boisterous  merrinftnt  and  farcical  humor.  George-a-Green  is 
•  shrewd  Yorkshireman,  who  meets  with  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  England, 
Bobm  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  and  others,  and  who,  after  various  tricks,  receives 
^  pardon  of  long  Edward,  accompanied  with  the  following  assurance : — 

Qeorge-a-Green,  give  me  thy  hand :  there  is 
None  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrong. 
Even  from  my  court  I  came  to  see  thyself, 
And  now  I  see  that  fkme  speaks  nought  but  truth. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  simple  humor  and  practical  jokes  in 
Mie  play :  it  is  in  a  scene  between  George  and  his  servant : — 

Jenkin.    This  fellow  comes  to  me, 
And  takes  me  by  the  bosom :  yon  slave, 
Said  he,  hold  my  horse,  and  look 
He  takes  no  cold  in  his  feet. 
No,  marry,  shall  he,  sir,  quoth  I ; 
ru  lay  my  cloak  underneath  him. 
I  took  my  cloak,  spread  it  all  along. 
And  his  horse  on  the  midst  of  it. 

Qtargc.    Thou  clo^iVTi,  did'st  thou  set  his  horse  upon  thy  cloak  1 

Jenkin.    Ay,  but  mark  how  I  served  him. 
Madge  and  he  were  no  sooner  gone  down  into  the  ditch, 
But  I  plucked  out  my  knife,  cut  four  holes  in  my  cloak. 
And  made  his  horse  stand  on  the  hare  ground. 

But  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  is  much  the  best  of  Greene's  comedies. 

*^*  friars  are  conjurers,  and  the  piece  concludes  with  one  of  their  pupils 

^*^g  carried  off  to  hell  on  the  back  of  one  of  friar  Bacon's  devils.     This 

^^  perhaps,  the  last  time  the  devil  was  introduced  upon  the  stage  in  his 

P'oper  person.    The  play  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1591,  but 

^*  probably  written  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

ui  some  hour  of  repentance,  when  death  was  nigh  at  hand,  Greene  wrote 
*  tract  called  A  Groafs  Worth  of  Wit,  Bought  with  a  Million  of  Repent- 
^'^1  in  which  he  deplores  his  fate  more  feelingly  than  Nash,  and  also  gives 
v^^j  advice  to  bis  acquaintances,  ^  that  spend  their  wit  in  making  plays.' 
^^w  he  accuses  of  Atheism ;  Lodge  he  designates  '  young  Juvenal'  and 
^>weet  boy;'  Peele  he  considers  too  good  for  the  stage;  and  he  glances 
^  tt  Shakspeare,  who,  in  all  probability,  at  that  early  period  began  to 
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eclipse  all  of  them : — ^  For  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our 
feathers,  that  with  his  tiger^s  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  he  is  tt 
well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and  being  an 
absolute  Johannes  Fac-totum,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene 
in  a  country.'  The  punning  allusion  to  Shakspeare  is  unmistakable :  the 
expressions  *  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,'  are  a  parody  on  the  fol- 
lowing line  in  Henry  the  Sixth : — 

0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide. 

The  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit'  was  jlSWilhid^p  Greene's  death  by  a  brother 
dramatist,  Henry  Chettle,  who,  in  the  preface  to  a  subsequent  work,  thus 
apologizes  for  the  allusion  to  ShakspeAre.  *  I  am  sorry,'  he  says,  *  as  if  the 
original  fault  had  been  my  fault,  because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  no 
less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes.  Beside,  divers  of 
worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of  deahng,  which  argues  his  honesty, 
and  his  fiacetious  grace  in  writing  that  approves  his  art'  This  apology  was 
published  in  1593,  and  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  does  full  justice  to 
Shakspeare's  moral  worth,  and  civil  deportment,  and  to  his  respectability  •» 
an  actor  and  author. 

The  following  conclusion  of  Greene's  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,'  contains 
more  pathos  than  all  his  plajrs  combined.  It  is,  indeed,  a  harrowing  picture 
of  genius  debased  by  vice,  and  sorrowing  in  repentance : — 

*  But  now  return  I  again  to  you  three  (Marlow,  Lodge,  and  Peele),  knowing  loj 
misery  is  to  you  no  news :  and  let  me  heartily  entreat  you  to  be  warned  by  my  harms' 
Delight  not,  as  I  have  done,  in  irreligious  oaths ;  despise  drunkenness,  fly  lust,  abhor 
those  epicures,  whose  loose  lifb  hath  made  religion  loathsome  to  your  ears;  a^ 
when  they  soothe  you  with  terms  of  mastership,  remember  Robert  Greene  (whom 
they  have  often  flattered)  ptTishes  for  want  of  comfort.  Remember,  gentlemen, 
your  lives  are  like  so  many  liglit  tapers  that  are  with  care  delivered  to  all  of  you  ^ 
maintain;  these,  with  wind-puffed  wrath,  may  be  extinguished,  with  dmnkenB®** 
put  out,  with  negligence  let  fall.  The  flre  of  my  light  is  now  at  the  last  snuff.  ^^ 
band  is  tired,  and  I  forced  to  leave  where  I  would  begin ;  desirous  that  you  shoo^ 
live  though  himself  be  dying. — Robert  Qreene/ 

Greene  died  in  September  1592,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  surfeit  of  red  h^^ 
ring  and  Rhenish  wine !  We  shall  conclude  this  melancholy  picture  w*^ 
bis  sonnet  on  Content^  and  the  Song  of  the  Shepherdess, 

CONTENT. 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content : 
The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown : 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent: 
The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune's  angry  frown- 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss, 
Beggars'  ei^oy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 
The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest, 
The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care, 
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The  mean,  that  'grees  with  country  music  besti 
The  sweet  consort  of  mirth's  and  music's  fkre. 
Obscured  life  sets  down. a  type  of  bliss; 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHEPHERDESS. 

Ah !  what  is  love !    It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
As  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king, 

And  sweeter  too: 
For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  cares  to  fVown: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain,  ■ 

What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

His  flocks  are  folded;  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  merrier  too: 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require. 
Where  shepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fire: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 

His  cream  and  curd  as  doth  the  king  his  meat, 

And  blither  too: 
For  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  sup, 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  coimtry  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

Upon  his  conch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  bed  of  down, 

More  sounder  too: 
For  cares  cause  kings  Aill  ofl  their  sleep  to  spill, 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  then*  fill: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  syth, 

And  blither  too: 
For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand,  * 

When  shepherds  laugh,  and  love  upon  the  land: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

^8  Lodge  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
ervitor  in,  1573.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  London,  and  entered 
)  Inn  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  if  he  ever  followed  the  legal  pro- 
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feflsion,  it  must  naye  been  for  only  a  short  time,  as  in  1584,  lie  was  c 
nected  with  one  of  the  London  theatrical  companies  as  an  actor.  He  &< 
alter  retired  to  the  continent,  studied  medicine,  and  took  his  doctor^s  deg 
at  Avignon,  in  the  south  of  France.  In  1590,  he  first  appeared  as  an  aui 
by  the  production  of  a  novel  under  the  title  of  Rosalind  JSphues*  Gol 
Legacy y  in  which  he  recommends  the  fantastic  style  of  Lyly.  From  part 
the  story  of  *"  Rosalind,'  Shakspeare  constructed  his '  As  You  Like  It'  In  1 5 
Lodge  wrote  a  historical  play,  the  Wounds  of  Civil  War^  Lively  set  fort) 
the  True  Tragedies  ofMarius  aud  Sylla,  The  play,  as  a  whole,  is  heavy  i 
uninteresting,  but  the  author  had  the  good  taste  to  adopt,  as  will  appear  fir 
the  following  example,  the  blank  verse  for  which  Greene  had  already  becc 
so  distinguished : — 

Ay,  but  the  milder  passions  show  the  man; 
For,  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  the  tree, 
The  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  the  painted  spring, 
Even  so  in  men  of  greatest  reach  and  power, 
A  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renown. 

The  play  *  A  Looking-glass  for  London  and  England,'  already  alluded  t 
our  notice  of  Greene,  is  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  stage.  It  applies 
Scriptural  story  of  Nmeveh  to  the  city  of  London,  and  amid  drun 
buffoonery  and  'clownish  mirth,  contains  some  powerful  satirical  writ 
Lodge  also  translated  Jdsephus  wrote  a  volume  of  Satires,  and  other  po€ 
and  a  serious  defence  of  the  drama,  in  prose.  In  1600,  he  visited  the  i 
tinent  in  company  with  Henry  Savell,  and  on  lus  return  to  London, 
merged  the  actor  and  dramatist  in  the  physician,  and  soon  became  prosj 
ous  and  wealthy.    He  died  in  London,  of  the  plague,  in  1625. 

In  Lodge's  *  Rosalind'  there  is  a  delightful  spirit  of  romantic  fimcy,  an* 
love  of  nature  that  marks  the  true  poet ;  and  some  of  his  minor  pieces,  si; 
as  the  following,  are  truly  beautiful : — 

ROSALIND'S  MADRIGAL. 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee, 
Doth  suck  his  sweet; 
Now  with  his  wings  ho  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  fbet. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breasts; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  f^ast, 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  1 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  pcrcheth  he 

With  pretty  flight, 

And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee, 

The  live-long  night 

Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tones  the  string ; 

He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing ; 
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He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing, 
Tet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting: 
Whist,  wanton,  still  ye  1 

JSlse  I  with  roses  every  day 
Will  whip  you  hence, 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play, 
For  your  offence; 

I'U  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
111  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
m  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin; 
Alas !  what  hereby  shall  I  win, 
If  he  gainsay  me  1 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod  1  « 

He  will  repay  me  with  annoy. 

Because  a  god. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee, 

And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 

Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 

0,  Cupid !  so  thou  pity  me. 

Spare  not.  but  play  thee. 

BEAUTY. 

Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere, 

Where  all  imperial  glory  shines, 
Of  self-same  colour  is  her  hair, 

Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines: 

Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow, 

Beflning  heaven  by  every  wink ; 
The  gods  do  fear,  when  as  they  glow. 

And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  cloud. 

That  beautifies  Aurora's  face; 
Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud, 

That  Phoebus'  smiling  looks  doth  grace* 

Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roses. 

Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbour  nigh, 
Within  which  bounds  she  balm  incloses. 

Apt  to  entice  a  deity. 

Her  neck  like  to  a  stately  tower. 

Where  Love  himself  imprison'd  lies, 
To  watch  for  glances,  every  hour, 

From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes. 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red, 

With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue. 
Her  body  everywhere  is  fed, 

Tet  soft  in  touch,  and  sweet  in  view. 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires, 

The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight; 
And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires,  * 

And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light 
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Anthony  Mcnday^s  name  frequently  oocon  among  the  dramatic  authon 
of  this  period,  but  of  his  life  very  little  is  known.  He  appeared  before  the 
public  as  a  dramatic  writer  as  early  as  1579,  and  was  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fourteen  plap ;  and  such  was  the  reputation  to  which  he  attained 
that  Francis  Meres,  in  1598,  calls  him  the  *  best  plotter'  among  the  wiiten  for 
the  stage.  One  of  his  dramas,  Sir  John  OldcastU,  was  written  in  oonjuoo- 
tion  with  Drayton  and  others,  and  was  printed  in  1600,  with  the  name  ci 
Shakspeare  on  the  title-page !  Jlie  Death  of  Robert,  JSarl  of  Huntingtoi^ 
printed  in  1601,  was  Munday's  most  popular  play,  and  it  is  said  he  wsb 
assisted  in  it  by  Chettle.  The  pranks  of  Rohm  Hood  and  Maid  MaiiaD 
in  merry  Sherwood,  are  thus  gayly  set  forth : — 

Wind  once  more,  jolly  huntsmen,  all  yonr  horns, 

Whose  shrill  sound  with  the  echoing  woods  aasistt 

Shall  ring  a  sad  kneU  for  the  fearAil  deer; 

Before  our.  feathcr'd  shafts,  death's  winged  darts, 

luring  sudden  summons  for  their  fktal  ends. 

Qiye  mo  thy  hand:  now  Gkxi's  curse  on  me  light, 

If  I  forsake  not  grief  in  grief's  despite. 

Mach,  make  a  cry,  and  yeomen  stand  ye  round  *. 

I  charge  ye  never  more  let  woAil  sound 

Be  heard  among  ye ;  but  whatever  fall, 

Laugh  grief  to  scorn,  and  so  make  sorrow  small 

Marian,  thou  seest,  though  courtly  pleasures  want, 

Yet  country  sport  in  Sherwood  is  not  scant 

For  the  soul-ravishing  delicious  sound 

Of  instnunental  music,  we  have  found 

The  winged  quiristers,  with  divers  notes. 

Sent  ftom  their  quaint  recording  pretty  throats, 

On  every  branch  that  compasseth  our  bower. 

Without  conmiand  contenting  us  each  hour. 

For  arras  hangings,  and  rich  tapestry, 

We  have  sweet  nature's  best  embroidery. 

For  thy  steel  glass,  wherein  thou  wont'st  to  look, 

Thy  crystal  eyes  gaze  on  the  crystal  brook.     * 

At  court,  a  flower  or  two  did  deck  thy  head, 

Now,  with  whole  garlands  it  is  circled; 

For  what  in  wealth  we  want,  we  have  in  flowers, 

And  what  we  lose  in  halls,  we  flnd  in  bowers. 

Henry  Chettle  is  as  Httle  known  as  Munday.  It  is  sapposed  by  0(»r 
her  that  he  had  written  for  the  stage  before  1592,  when  he  puUisbw 
Greene's  posthumous  work,  *  A  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit'  He  was  a  ^ 
prolific  writer,  and  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  no  less  than  thii^' 
eight  plays,  during  the  six  years  that  followed  from  1697.  Amongst  fa* 
plap,  the  names  of  which  have  descended  to  us,  is  one  on  the  sulgectoi 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  which  probably  was  the  origin  of  Shakspeare's  *Heniy  th6 
Eighth.'  The  best  drama  of  this  author,  that  we  now  possess,  is  a  ooud^ 
called  Patient  Orissell,  taken  from  the  Italian  of  Boooaodo.  Hie  hmol^ 
charms  of  the  heroine  are  thus  finely  described : — 
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See  where  my  Grissell  and  her  fkther  is, 
Methinks  her  beauty,  shining  through  those  weeds, 
Seems  like  a  bright  star  in  the  sullen  night. 
How  lovely  poverty  dwcUs  on  her  back ! 
Did  but  the  proud  world  note  her  as  I  do, 
She  would  cast  off  rich  robes,  forswear  rich  state, 
To  clothe  her  in  such  poor  habiliments. 

marks  upon  tho  early  part  of  English  dramatic  literature,  have  now 
lis  down  to  Marlow,  who  was  by  far  the  mightiest  of  Shakspeare's 

s, 

ropHER  Marlow  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  was  bom  at 
ry,  Kent,  in  1562.  He  was  educated  at  Bennet  College,  Cam- 
nd  took  his  master's  degree  in  1587.  He  had,  however,  previous 
ommenced  his  career  as  a  dramatist,  and  written  his  tragedy  of 
line  the  Great,  which  was  successfully  brought  upon  the  stage,  and 
:inued  a  favorite.  Though  there  is  in  the  pLay  much  rant  and  fus- 
it  has  passages  of  great  beauty  and  wild  grandeur,  and  the  versi- 
ustifies  the  compHment  afterward  paid  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the 
Marlow's  mighty  Hne.'  His  finely  modulated  and  varied  blank 
jervable  even  in  this  early  play,  is  one  of  his  most  characteristio 

The  success  of  *  Tamberlaino'  induced  Marlow  to  conmience  the 
1  of  an  actor ;  but  he  was  soon  incapacitated  for  the  stage  by  aoci- 
breaking  his  leg. 

v's  second  play,  the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr,  Faustus,  exhibits  a  fiu* 
ige  of  dramatic  power  than  his  first.  The  hero  studies  necromancy, 
es  a  solemn  disposal  of  his  soul  to  Lucifer,  on  condition  of  having 
r  spirit  at  his  command,  and  unlimited  enjoyment  for  twenty-four 
uring  which  period  Faustus  visits  different  countries,  *  calls  up  spir- 
the  vasty  deep,'  and  revels  in  luxury  and  splendor.  At  length  the 
ires,  the  bond  becomes  due,  and  a  party  of  evil  spirits  enter,  amid 
and  lightning,  to  claim  his  forfeited-  Hfe  and  person.  Such  a  plot 
scope  for  deep  passion  and  variety  of  adventure,  and  Marlow  has 
ed  from  it  a  powerful  though  irregular  play.     Scenes  and  passages 

grandeur,  and  the  most  thrilling  agony,  are  intermixed  with  low 
dd  preternatural  machinery,  often  ludicrous  and  grotesque.     The 

of  Faustus  is  a  sensual,  not  a  lofty  ambition.     A  feeling  of  curi- 

wonder  is  excited  by  his  necromancy  and  his  strange  compact  with 
but  we  do  not  fairly  sjrmpathize  till  all  his  disguises  are  stripped 
lis  meretricious  splendor  is  succeeded  by  horror  and  despair.  Then, 
stands  on  the  brink  of  everlasting  ruin,  waiting  for  the  fatal  mo- 
ploring,  yet  distrusting  repentance,  a  scene  of  enchaining  interest, 
ssion,  and  overwhelming  pathos,  carries  captive  the  sternest  heart, 
laims  the  full  triumph  of  the  tragic  poet.  To  illustrate  these  re- 
e  shall  here  introduce  the  closing  scene  of  the  play*  The  last  £eital 
t  approaches,  and  Faustus  is  left  alone : — 
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FAUSTUS  ALONE. 

[T%e  Clock  strikes  Eleven.] 

Faust.    Oh,  Faustns, 
Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live, 
And  then  thou  must  be  damn'd  perpetually. 
Stand  still,  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven, 
That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  never  come. 
Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day:  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 
That  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  soul. 
O  lente,  lente,  ciirrite,  noctis  equi. 
The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  strike, 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be  damn'd. 
Oh,  I  will  leap  to  heaven :  who  pulls  me  down  1 
See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament: 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me :  Oh,  my  Christ, 
Bend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ 
Yet  will  I  call  on  him:  0  spare  me,  Lucifer. 
Where  is  it  now  7  'tis  gone ! 
And  see  a  threat'ning  arm,  and  angry  brow. 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  tuXL  on  me, 
And  hide  me  fVom  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven. 
No !  then  I  will  headlong  run  into  the  earth : 
Gkipe,  earth.    Oh  no,  it  will  not  harbour  me. 
You  stars  that  reign'd  at  my  nativity, 
Whose  influence  have  allotted  death  and  hell. 
Now  draw  up  Faustus  like  a  foggy  mist 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud ; 
That  when  you  vomit  forth  into  the  air, 
My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths. 
But  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  heaven 

[The  WaJtck  strikes] 
Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past:  't  will  all  be  past  anon. 
Oh,  if  my  soul  must  sufi*er  Ibr  my  sin, 
Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain. 
Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years, 
A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  last  be  saved: 
No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 
Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  souH 
Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast? 
Oh,  Pythagoras,  Metempsychosis,  were  that  true. 
This  soul  should  fly  fVom  me,  and  I  be  chang'd 
Into  some  brutish  beast. 
All  beasts  are  happy,  for  when  they  die, 
Their  soiils  are  soon  dissolv'd  in  elements: 
But  mine  must  live  still  to  be  plagued  in  hell. 
Curst  be  the  parents  that  engender'd  me: 
No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself,  curse  Lucifer, 
That  hath  depriv'd  thee  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

[The  dock  strikes  TVe^l 
It  strikes,  it  strikes;  now,  body,  turn  to  air. 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  helL 
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Oh  sonl,  be  chang'd  into  small  water  drops, 

And  fkll  into  the  ocean:  ne'er  be  found. 

[Thunder ^  and  erUer  the  Devils.] 

Oh  mercy,  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me. 

Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  awhile: 

U^y  hell  gape  not,  come  not  Lucifer : 

I'll  bum  my  books :  Oh,  Mephostophilis ! 
******* 

[Enter  Scholars.] 

Pirst  Sch.    Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  visit  Faustus, 
For  such  a  dreadftil  night  was  never  seen 
Since  first  the  world's  creation  did  begin; 
Such  fearftil  shrieks  and  cries  were  never  heard. 
Pray  heaven  the  Doctor  have  escaped  the  danger. 

Sec.  Sch.    0  help  us  heavens !  see,  here  are  Faustus'  limbfl 
AU  torn  asunder  by  the  hand  of  death. 

Tftird  Sch.    The  devil  whom  Faustus  serv'd  hath  torn  him  thus . 
For  'twixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  methought 
I  heard  him  shriek  and  call  aloud  for  help; 
At  which  same  time  the  house  seem'd  all  on  fire 
With  dreadful  horror  of  these  danmed  fiends. 

Sec.  Sch.    Well,  gentlemen,  though  Faustus'  end  be  such 
As  every  Christian  heart  laments  to  think  on; 
Yet,  for  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
For  wondrous  knowledge  in  our  German  schools, 
We'll  give  his  mangled  limbs  due  burial: 
And  all  the  scholars,  cloth 'd  in  mourning  black, 
Shall  wait  upon  his  heavy  funeral. 

Chorus.    Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  fUl  straight^ 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man : 
Faustus  is  gone!  Regard  his  hellish  fall, 
Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things: 
Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  practice  more  than  heavenly  power  permits. 

iQ  classical  taste  of  Marlow  is  shown  in  the  fine  apostrophe  to  Helen  of 
oe,  whom  the  spirit  of  Mephostophilis  conjures  up  'between  two 
ds'  to  gratify  the  sensual  gaze  of  Faustus  : — 

Was  this  the  fkce  that  lanched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  bum'd  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  1 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss! 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul — see  where  it  flies. 
Come,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  soul  again; 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
0  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars ! 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethuta's  azure  arms ; 
And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour. 
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Before  1593,  Marlow  produced  three  other  dramas,  the  Jew  of  MdUi, 
the  MasBOjcre  of  Paris,  and  a  historical  play,  Edward  the  Second,    The  last 
of  these  Is  a  noble  drama,  and  contains  a  number  of  ably  drawn  charactefis 
and  splendid  scenes.   We  subjoin  part  of  the  death-scene  at  the  dose  of  the 
play — a  scene  which  Charles  Lamb  says,  '  moves  pity  and  terror  beyoiwl 
any  other  scene,  ancient  or  modem.'     It  may  challenge  oomparison  witt^ 
Shakspeare's  death  of  Richard  the  Second ;  but  with  aU  his  power,  Marlo"^ 
could  not  interest  us  in  his  hero  as  the  great  dramatist  does  in  the  genCX^ 
Richard : — 

Scene, — Berkley  Castle.    The  Kino  is  left  alone  with 

lightborn,  a  murderer. 

Edw,    Who's  there  1  what  light  is  thaf?  wherefore  com'st  thonl 

Light.    To  comfort  yim.  and  bring  you  joyftil  news. 

Edw.    Small  comfort  finds  poor  Edward  in  thy  looks. 
Villain.  I  know  thou  com'st  to  murder  me. 

Light.    To  murder  you,  my  most  gracious  lord! 
Far  is  it  fVom  my  heart  to  do  you  harm. 
The  queen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were  us'd, 
For  slie  relents  at  this  your  misery: 
And  what  eyes  can  refVain  from  shedding  tears, 
To  see  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state. 

Edw.    Weop'st  thou  already  1  list  awhile  to  me, 
And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Gumey's  *  is 
Or  as  Matrevis,*  hewn  from  the  Caucasus, 
Yet  will  it  melt,  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 
This  dungeon  where  they  keep  me  is  a  sink, 
Wherein  t)io  filth  of  all  the  castle  falls. 

Light.    0  villains ! 

Edw.    And  there,  in  mire  and  puddle  have  I  stood 
This  ten  days'  space ;  and  lest  that  I  should  sleep, 
One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 
They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king; 
So  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance, 
My  mind's  distemper'd,  and  my  body's  numb'd, 
And  whether  I  have  limbs  or  no,  I  know  not  • 

0  would  my  blood  drop  out  from  every  vein, 
As  dotli  this  water  from  my  tattered  robes. 
Tell  Isabel  the  queen,  I  looked  not  thus. 
When  for  her  sake  I  run  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhors'd  the  Duke  of  Cleremont 

Light.    0  apeak  no  more,  my  lord !  this  breaks  my  heart 
Lie  on  this  bed  and  rest  yourself  awhile. 
Edw.    These  looks  of  thine  can  harbour  nought  but  death: 

1  see  my  tragedy  written  in  thy  brows. 
Yet  stay  awhile,  forbear  thy  bloody  hand. 
And  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it  comes, 
That  even  tlien  when  I  shall  lose  my  life, 
My  mind  may  be  more  steadfast  on  my  God. 

Light.    What  means  your  highness  to  mistrust  me  thnal 
Edw.    What  mean'st  thou  to  dissemble  with  me  thusl 

^  His  keepers. 
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Light.    These  hands  were  never  stain'd  with  innocent  blood, 
Nor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a  king's. 

Ediff.    Foi^ve  my  thought,  for  having  snch  a  thought 
One  jewel  have  I  left,  receive  thou  this. 
Still  fear  I,  and  I  know  not  what's  the  cause, 
But  every  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 
Oh,  if  thou  harbour'st  murder  in  tliy  heart, 
Let  the  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  soul. 
ELnow  that  I  am  a  king :  Oh,  at  that  name 
I  feel  a  hell  of  gr\ef.    Where  is  my  crown  1 
Gone,  gone ;  and  do  I  still  remain  alive  1 

Ligkt.    You're  overwatch'd,  my  lord ;  lie  down  and  rest 

Edie.    But  that  grief  keeps  me  waking,  I  should  sleep, 
For  not  these  ten  days  have  these  eyelids  closed. 
Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with  fear 
Open  again.    0  wherefore  sitt'st  thou  here  1 

lAghi,    If  you  mistrust  me,  I'll  be  gone,  my  lord. 

Edw.    No,  no ;  for  if  thou  mean'st  to  murder  me, 
Thou  wilt  return  again ;  and  therefore  stay. 

Light.    He  sleeps. 

EdiD.    0  let  me  not  die ;  yet  stay,  0  stay  awhile. 

Light.    How  now,  my  lord '? 

Edw.    Something  still  buzzeth  in  mine  ears, 
And  tells  me  if  I  sleep  I  never  wake ; 
This  fear  is  that  which  makes  me  tremble  thus. 
And  therefore  tell  me,  wherefore  art  thou  come  1 

Light.    To  rid  thee  of  thy  life;  Matrevis,  come. 

Edw.    I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  resist : 
Assist  me,  sweet  God,  and  receive  my  soul. 

addition  to  the  dramatic  productious  already  mentioned,  Marlow  as* 
I  Nash  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido^  Queen  of  Carthage^  and  translated  part 
"^ero  and  Leander^  and  the  Elegies  of  Ovid. 

urlow^s  life  was  as  wild  and  irregular  as  his  writings.  He  was  even 
led  of  atheistical  opinions ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  his  plays, 
ame  to  an  early  and  singularly  unhappy  end.     He  was  attached  to  a 

who  favored  another  lover ;  and  having  found  them  in  company  to- 

3r,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  he  attempted  to  stab  the  man  with  his  dagger. 

mtagonist  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  and  turned  the  dagger  so  that  it  en- 

L  Marlow's  own  head  in  such  a  manner,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 

as  of  surgery  that  could  be  resorted  to,  he  shortly  after  died  of  his 

nds.    The  last  words  of  Greene's  address  to  him,  a  year  or  two  before, 

somewhat  ominous : — '  Refuse  not,  with  me,  till  this  last  point  of  ex- 

ttty;  for  Httle  knowest  thou  how  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be  visited.' 

low's  hXsl  conflict  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Deptford,  as  he 

buried  there  on  the  first  of  June,  1593. 

^  the  various  compliments  paid  to  the  genius  of  this  unfortunate  poet, 

following,  by  his  celebrated  contemporary,  Michael  Drayton,  is  the 
Jt:— 

Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thesperian  spriDgs, 

Had  hi  him  those  brave  tranalunary  thhogs 
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That  the  first  poets  had:  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  vorscs  clear ; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain, 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain. 


Besides  the  dramatists  thus  far  noticed,  as  the  precursors  of  Shakspeare, 
we  might  mention  Haughton,  Brewer,  Porter,  Smith,  Hathaway,  Wikon, 
and  a  host  of  others ;  for  from  the  diary  of  Henslowe  it  appears  that,  during 
the  seven  years  following  1501,  more  than  a  hundred  different  plays  were 
performed  hy  four  only,  out  of  the  ten  theatrical  companies  then  existing  m 
London.     Several  good  dramas  also  of  this  golden  age  have  descended  to 
us,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown.    A  few  of  these  possess  merit  of  a 
very  high  order ;  such  as  the  London  Prodigal^  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy^  the 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  Lord  Cromwell,  Edward  the  Third^  and  Arden  af 
Feversham,  the  last  of  which  is  a  domestic  tragedy,  founded  on  a  murder 
which  took  place  in  1551.     On  these,  however,  our  limits  will  not  pennh 
us  to  dwell :  we  shall,  therefore,  at  once  pass  to  Shakspeare  himself 
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ilHE  genius  of  Greene,  of  Peele,  and  of  Marlow,  had  essentially  contrib- 
uted to  prepare  the  way  for  Shakspeare.  These  writers  had  given  a 
^  settled  and  scholastic  form  to  the  drama  than  it  had  previously  possessed, 
i  assigned  to  it  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature.  They  adorned 
'  stage  also  with  a  greater  variety  of  character  and  action,  with  deep  pas- 
^  and  with  true  poetry ;  and  familiarized  the  public  ear  with  the  sound 
>lank  verse.  When  Shakspeare,  therefore,  appeared  conspicuously  on  the 
ixiatic  horizon,  the  scene  may  be  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  his 
option.  The  Genius  of  the  drama  had  accumulated  materials  for  the  use 
he  great  poet,  who  was  destined  to  extend  her  empire  over  limits  hith- 
>  unrecognized,  and  invest  it  with  a  degree  of  splendor  surpassing  any 
ig  tliat  the  world  had  yet  witnessed. 

William  Shakspeare  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  was  bom  at  Strat- 
Uupon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  on  St.  George's  day,  April  the  twenty- 
•d,  1564.  His  father,  John  Shakspeare,  was  a  wool-comber,  and  by  an 
ly  marriage  with  a  rustic  heiress,  Mary  Arden,  he  not  only  elevated  his 
ial  position,  but  obtained  an  estate  worth  nearly  seventy  pounds  a  year. 
e  poet's  father's  fortunes  for  some  years  so  rapidly  advanced  that  he  rose, 
jntually,  to  be  high  bailiff  and  chief  alderman  of  Stratford ;  but  reverse  of 
tune  compelled  him,  in  1578,  to  mortgage  his  wife's  inheritance,  and,  from 
^  public  records  of  the  town,  it  appears  that  he  had  fallen  into  compara- 
e  poverty.  William  was  his  eldest  son,  and  was,  at  this  time,  at  the  gram- 
^r-^ool ;  but  the  change  in  his  father's  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
•urn  home  to  assist  at  his  father's  bushiess.  There  is,  from  this  period,  a 
uik  of  some  years  in  his  history ;  but  doubtless  he  was  engaged,  whatever 
^ht  have  been  his  condition  or  employment,  in  treasuring  up  those  poetic 
aterials  which  he  afterward  expanded  with  so  much  splendor.  The  study 
man  and  of  nature,  facts  in  natural  history,  the  country,  the  fields  and 
^e  woods,  would  be  gleaned  by  familiar  intercourse  and  observations  among 
^  fellow-townsmen,  and  in  rambling  over  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Avon. 
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It  has  been  conjectured,  and  with  apparent  probability,  that  he  was  for  some 
time  in  a  lawyer^s  office,  as  his  plays  abound  in  technical  legal  phrases.  The 
London  players  were  also,  at  that  time,  in  the  habit  of  yisiting  Stratford; 
and  Burbage,  the  greatest  performer  of  his  day,  was  originally  fix)m  WV 
wickshire.  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  the  high  bailiff's  son,  from  the  yean 
of  twelve  to  twenty,  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitant  behind  the  scenes  I 
— ^that  he  there  imbibed  the  tastes  and  feeUngs  which  colored  all  his  future 
life — and  that  he  there  felt  the  first  stirrings  of  his  immortal  dramatic 
genius? 

Shakspeare,  we  are  persuaded,  had  begun  to  write  before  he  left  Stratfordt 
and  had,  most  probably,  sketched,  if  not  completed,  his  Ventu  and  Adcmii, 
and  the  Lucrece,  These  ]x>ems  were  published  a  few  years  after  ms  seule- 
ment  in  London,  and  were  both  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  in 
the  following  modest  terms : — ^  I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating 
my  unpolished  hues  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me 
for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burthen ;  only  if  your 
honor  seem  but  pleased,  I  count  m3rself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take 
advantage  of  all  idle  hours,  till  I  have  honored  you  with  some  graver  la- 
bor. But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sony 
it  had  so  noble  a  god-father,  and  never  after  till  so  barren  a  land.'  As  the 
*  Venus  and  Adonis'  was,  in  all  probability,  Shakspeare's  first  complete  poem, 
we  shall  here  introduce  a  passage  from  it  in  order  to  exhilHt  the  b^ningi 
of  that  genius  which  was  destined  so  soon  after  to  astound  the  world. 

VENUS'S  PROPHECY  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  AD0NI8. 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy, 

Sorrow  on  lovo  hereafter  shall  attend; 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 

Find  sweet  beg;inning,  but  unsavoury  end, 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low : 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  Aill  of  iVaud, 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while. 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  bcguila 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak, 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  fbll  of  riot, 

Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures; 

The  staring  rufiian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 

Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures. 

It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild, 

Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear, 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mlstrost ; 

It  shall  be  mercifhl,  and  too  severe, 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  Jnst: 
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Perverse  it  shall  be,  when  it  seems  most  toward, 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events, 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire : 

Suly'ect  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  flre. 

Sith  in  his  prime,  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 

They  that  love  best,  their  love  shall  not  enjoy. 

at  to  which  Shakspeare  pursued  classical  studies  at  the  gram* 
where  he  received  his  education,  has  been  made  a  question  of 
tiny  and  controversy.  Ben  Jonson  says  he  had  *  little  Latin 
eek ;'  but  this  is  not  denying  that  he  had,  at  least,  some.  The 
le  two  classical  subjects  which  we  have  just  noticed  for  his  early 
Latinized  idioms  and  expressions  scattered  throughout  many  of 
[id  his  numerous  felicitous  allusions  to  the  mythology  of  the  an- 
that  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  classical  litera- 
as  a  happy  student,  if  not  a  critical  scholar.  His  mind  was  too 
ive  to  degenerate  into  pedantry ;  but  when,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
renty-six,  he  took  the  field  of  original  dramatic  composition,  in 
ith  the  university -brod  authors  and  wits  of  the  age,  he  soon  dis- 
1  all,  in  correctness  as  well  as  facility,  in  the  intellectual  richness 
;hts  and  diction,  and  in  the  wide  range  of  his  acquired  knowl- 
lay  be  safely  assumed,  therefore,  that  at  Stratford  he  was  a  hard, 
hap,  an  irregular  student. 

xjious  maturity  of  Shakspeare's  passions  hurried  him  into  a  pre- 
riage.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  1582,  before  he  had 
!  nineteenth  year  of  his  ago,  he  became;  united  to  Anne  Hath- 
laughter  of  a  *  substtmtial  yeoman'  of  the  village  of  Shottery, 

0  from  Stratford.  lie  remained  in  Stratford  after  his  marriage 
^me  the  father  of  three  children,  all  that  he  ever  had ;  and 

arrived  at  early  manhood,  and  feeling  the  ties  of  a  husband  and 
may  readily  suppose  that  so  smjdl  a  place  as  his  native  town 
rd  sufficient  scope  for  the  ambition  of  the  poet ;  and  he,  there- 
*d  to  London.  This  unportant  event  in  his  life  took  place  in 
it  has  been  said  that  his  departure  was  hastened  by  the  effects 
n  he  had  written  on  a  neighlx>ring  squire.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
in  revenge  for  Sir  Thomas  prosecuting  him  for  deer-stealing, 
though  inconsistent,  is  now  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
akspeare,  that,  from  the  obscurity  which  rests,  and  probably  will 

1  his  histor)',  there  seems  little  hkelihood  of  its  ever  ceasing  to 
3  in  the  public  mind. 

re,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  entered  the  Blackfiriar's  Theatrical 
ind  in  it  soon  rose  to  distinction.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
3ame  one  of  the  shareholders :  in  1596,  his  name  is  the  fifth  in 
Y  eight  proprietors;  and  in  1603,  when  a  new  patent  was  ob- 
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tained  from  King  Jamoa,  he  hold  the  second  phioe.  Collier  has  leoently 
discovered  that  the  wardrobe  and  stage  properties  also  belonged  to  Shak- 
Bpeare,  and  ^ith  the  shares  which  he  held,  were  estimated  at  a  ram  equal 
to  seven  thou.«uind  pounds  of  the  present  monej.  He  was  also  proprietor 
of  the  Ololx)  Theatre ;  so  that  his  annual  income  must^  at  this  time,  have 
been  equal  to  at  least  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  the  present  day.  Ab  an 
actor,  8haks})earo  is  said,  by  Lord  Southampton,  to  have  been  '  of  good  ac- 
count in  the  company ;'  but  the  can^  of  his  unexampled  suooess  was  bis 
immortal  dramjis,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  the  age.  These  were  thirty- 
seven  in  number,  and  were  all  produced  previous  to  1611. 

With  the  nobles,  the  wits,  and  the  poets  of  lus  day,  Shakspeare  was  in 
constant  and  familiiu:  intercourse.     The  '  gentle  Shakspeare,'  as  he  was      | 
usually  styled,  was  enthroned  in  all  hearts.     But  notwithstanding  his  hiil- 
liant  success  in  the  metrojwlis,  the  poet  early  looked  forward  to  a  penn»^ 
nent  retiremei\^  to  the  country.     He  visited  Stratford  once  a  year;  ao^ 
when  wealth  flowed  in  upon  him,  he  purchased  N^ew  Place,  the  pxindp^ 
house  in  the  town,  together  with  other  property  in  the  ncinity,  preparatorj 
to  returning  thither  himself.     At  what  precise  jjeriod  Shakspeare  took  lea.^* 
of  the  city  is  not  known.     The  latest  entry  of  his  name  among  the  king^ 
players  is  in  1604 ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  Uving  in  London  five 
six  years  after  that  date.     The  year  1612,  is  now  generally  fixed  upon, 
the  time  of  hLs  retirement  to  the  country,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  nearly  coi 
as  any  that  could  be  selected.     In  the  fullness  of  his  fame,  with  a  handsom^^ 
competency,  and  before  age  had  chilled  tlie  enjoyment  of  life,  the  poet  re-"^ 
turned  to  his  native  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  among  th^ 
quiet  scenes  and  fricinds  of  his  youth.     His  parents  were  now  both  dead, 
but  their  declining  years  had  been  gladdened  by  the  prosperity  and  feme 
of  their  illustrious  son.     Four  years  were  passed  by  Shakspeare  in  this  dig- 
nified retirement^  and  the  liistory  of  hterature  scarcely  presents  another  such 
picture  of  calm  felicity  and  satisfied  ambition.     He  died  on  the  twenty-third 
of  April,  1616,  having,  on  that  very  day,  completed  his  fifty-second  year. 
His  widow  survived  him  seven  years.     His  only  son,  Uanmet,  died  in  1596; 
his  two  daughters  were  b(Ah  married,  and  one  of  them  had  three  sons ;  but 
they  all  died  without  issue,  and  there  is  now  remaining  no  lineal  represeD- 
tative  of  the  gre^it  poet. 

Shakspeare  beti^an  his  career  as  a  di'.imatist  by  altering  old  plays  and 
adapting  them  to  the  stage.  The  extract  from  Greene's  *  Groat's  Worth  of 
Wit,'  which  we  have  giv^n  in  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  that  unhappy  author, 
shows  that  he  had  be<^n  eng:ig(^d  in  this  subordinate  literary  labor  previous 
to  1592.  Tliis  drudgery  he  soon,  however,  abandoned,  and  relying  upon 
his  own  internal  resources,  in  a  short  time  echpsed,  by  the  production  of 
original  sketches,  all  his  contenij^oraries.  Some  of  these  sketches,  such  as 
Hamlet,  Rortieo  and  Juliet,  and  tlie  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  he  afterward 
elaborated  into  their  present  finished  form ;  and  others  he  abandoned  as 
unworthy  of  preservation.     His  plots  were  nearly  all  borrowed ;  some  from 
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and  romances,  others  from  legendary  tales,  and  some  from  older 

His  English  historical  plays  are  chieily  taken  from  *  Holinshed's 
le ;'  from  which  source  he  also  derived  the  plot  of  Macbeth,  perhaps 
it  transcendant  of  his  works.  In  his  classical  subjects^  he  followed 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Grecians  and  Bomans, 
ms  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  chronological  order 
1  Shakspeare's  dramas  were  produced ;  but  wo  know  no  other  source 
nation  on  this  subject  thiin  that  which  is  discoverable  in  the  works 
ves.  In  Pericles,  the  Two  Gentlernen  of  Verona,  and  the  earlier 
s,  we  see  the  timidity  and  immaturity  of  youthful  genius ;  a  half- 
style,  bearing  frequent  traces  of  that  of  his  predecessors ;  fentastic 
I  and  conceits ;  only  a  partial  develupment  of  character ;  a  romantic 
^1  fancy ;  but  no  great  strength  of  imairination,  energy  or  passion. 
ard  the  Second,  and  Richard  th^  Third^  the  creative  and  master 
e  visible  in  the  creation  of  character.  In  the  Midsummer  Nighfs 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  we  find  the  ripened 
imagination,  prodigality  of  invention,  and  a  searching  meditative 
Those  quaKties,  with  a  finer  vein  of  morality  and  contemplative  phi- 
pervade  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  Twelfth  Night,  In  Henry  the 
the  Merry  Wives,  Measure  for  Measure,  and  Much  Ado  About 
^  we  see  the  inimitable  powers  of  comedy,  full-tbrmed,  swelling  in 
sphere  of  joyous  fife,  and  fresh  as  if  from  the  hand  of  nature.  He 
jftier  flight  in  his  classical  dramas,  and  both  conceived  and  finished 
ith  consummate  taste  and  freedom.  In  his  later  tragedies,  Lear^ 
,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  the  Tempest,  all  his  wonderful  faculties  are 
d — his  wit,  his  pathos,  his  passion  and  his  subhmity — ^his  profound 
ge  and  observation  of  mankind,  mellowed  by  a  refined  humanity 
evolence — his  imagination  richer  from  skillful  culture  and  added 
f  information — his  unrivalled  language,  hke  *  light  from  heaven' — 
jery  and  versification. 

itemplating  the  genius  of  this  wonderful  dramatist,  the  mind  becomes 
ed  amid  its  compass  and  variety.  From  the  finest  and  most 
y  spun  fibres  in  the  texture  of  female  passion  and  feeling,  he  could 
without  an  apparent  eft'ort,  to  the  most  lofly  and  terrifically  sublime 
58  of  man — touching  all  tlie  grades  of  variety  that  present  themselves 
issage,  with  unerring  fidelity  and  truth.  This  power  we  can  ascribe 
the  unparalleled  sympathies  of  the  great  poet's  nature.  To  speak 
:quisite  delineations  of  man,  in  every  conceivable  grade  of  life,  would 
"fluous ;  for  that  has  been  the  theme  of  almost  every  dramatic  critic 
ast  two  hundred  years.  His  excellence  in  drawing  the  character  of 
has,  however,  by  no  means  been  so  generally  acknowledged.  Even 
after  eulogizing  the  female  characters  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Bat  stronger  Shakspeare  Mi  for  Man  alone, 
me  that  Shakspeare's  females  are  creations  of  a  very  different  stamp 
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from  those  which  are  apt  to  be  popular  on  the  stage.    Their  sorn 
obstreperous  and  theatrical ;  but — 

The  still  sad  music  of  Humanity — 

as  Wordsworth  has  finely  phrased  it — ^is  heard  throughout  all  th 
The  poet's  own  description  of  a  lovei 


All  made  of  passion,  and  aU  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 

will  apply  with  equal  accuracy  to  his  delineations  of  woman.  S 
passion,  trial,  and  humility,  are  the  components  of  her  charactc 
whatever  extent  other  dramatic  w^riters  may  endeavor  to  *  eleva 
prise'  by  piu^uiug  a  different  course,  these  are  the  materials  which 
her  dictfites  be  followed,  will  uniformly  furnish. 

The  general  cast  of  character  in  Shaks])eare's  females  is  tend 
pathos ;  but  this  is  not  because  he  was  unable  to  delineate  woi 
more  dignified  and  commanding,  though  less  ordinary,  attitud 
there  is  nothing  more  majestic,  and,  we  may  say,  awful,  on  the 
Katherine  defending  herself  against  the  malice  and  hypocrisy 
and  nothing  more  fearful  and  appalling  than  the  whole  charact* 
Macbeth,  firom  the  first  scene  in  which  her  ambition  is  awakei 
perusal  of  her  husband's  letter,  to  the  last,  in  which  we  di8cov< 
fruits,  in  treason,  murder,  and  insanity.  Then  there  is  the  Lady  0 
a  woman,  a  mother,  and  a  princess ;  seen  in  all  the  fearful  vici 
human  li£3 ;  hoping,  exulting,  blessing,  tearing,  weeping,  despairi 
last,  dying.  Shfdl  we  add  the  Weird  Sisters,  those  '  foul  anc 
whom  all  that  is  malignant  and  base  in  the  female  character  is  e 
to  an  unearthly  stature ;  and  those  gentler  beings,  such  as  JuUet  i 
mona,  who,  with  frailties  and  im})erfections  which  ally  them  to 
approximate  to  those  suj>erior  imd  benevolent  spirits,  of  whom  we 
exquisite  pictures  in  Ariel,  and  the  Fairies,  in  the  Midsumm 
Dream  ?  Cleopatra,  V<^lumina,  and  Isabella^  are  farther  instance 
peare's  power  of  exhibiting  the  loftier  and  stronger  traits  of 
character.  His  picture  of  the  fju*cinating  Egyptian  queen  is  a 
master-piece.  In  perusing  it,  we  feel  no  longer  astonished  that  c 
empires  were  sacrificed  for  her.  We  have  many  splendid  descript 
personal  charms ;  but  it  is  her  mind,  the  strength  of  her  passion, 
and  fiiry  of  her  love,  the  bitterness  of  her  hatred,  and  the  despera 
death,  which  take  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  imagination.  We 
we  admire  her,  we  sympathize  with  her ;  and  when  the  asp  h 
fiital  work,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Charmion — 

Now  boast  thee,  Death !  in  thy  possessioQ  lies 
A  loss  unparallel'd. 
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How  different  a  being  from  this  13  the  ill-fated  fair  who  slumbers  in  '  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulcts.'  She  is  all  gentleness  and  mildness,  all  hidden 
passion  and  silent  suffering ;  yet  her  love  is  as  ardent,  her  sorrows  are  as 
overwhehning,  and  her  death  as  melancholy.  '  The  gentle  lady  wedded  to 
the  Moor'  is  another  swe^t,  still  picture,  wliicli  we  contemplate  with  admira- 
tbn,  until  death  drops  his  curtiiiu  over  it.  Imogen  and  Miranda,  Perdita 
and  Ophelia,  Cordelia,  Helen  and  Viola,  need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  recall 
to  mind  the  most  fescinating  pictures  of  female  character  that  have  ever  been 
delineated.  The  last  is,  indeed,  a  mere  sketch,  but  it  is  a  most  charming 
one ;  and  its  best  description  is  that  exquisite  paraphrase,  in  which  the  char- 
acter is  so  beautifully  summed  up : — 


She  never  told  her  love, 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.    She  pmed  in  thought, 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  Grief. 

Of  Shakspeare^B  comic  female  characters  we  need  mention  only  Rosalind 

•"^d  Beatrice.     In  the  first  w^e  find  an  admirable  compound  of  wit,  gayety, 

•nd  good-humor,  blended,  at  the  same  time,  with  deep  and  strong  passion, 

*«h  courage  and  resolution ;  with  unshaken  affection  to  her  father,  and 

instant  and  fervid  love  for  Orlando.     How  extraordinary  and  romantic  is 

*oe  character  if  we  contemplate  it  in  the  abstract,  yet  how  beautiful  and 

^'^  to  nature,  if  we  examine  it  in  all  its  details.     Beatrice  is  a  character  of 

•  ^eiy  different  order  fi'om  Rosalind,  and  yet  she  resembles  her  in  some 

P^ticulare.  She  has  all  her  wit ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  without  her  good- 

^^'Uaor.    Her  arrows  are  not  merely  piercing,  but  poisoned.     Rosalind's  is 

^^^rful  raillery,  Beatrice's  satirical  bitterness ;  Rosalind  is  not  only  afraid 

■^  ttrike,  but  unwilling  to  wound :  Beatrice  is  careless  of  the  effect  of  her 

'^t,  if  she  can  but  find  an  opportunity  to  utter  it.     But  we  must  forbear. 

Ihe  difiSculty  of  making  selections  from  such  a  poet  as  Shakspeare  must 
^  obvious  to  all.  His  characters  are  as  various  and  diversified  as  those  in 
unnum  life ;  he  has  exhausted  all  styles,  and  has  one  for  each  description 
^  poetry  and  action ;  his  wit,  humor,  satire,  and  pathos,  are  spread  through- 
^t  his  entire  works.  We  have  felt  our  task,  therefore,  to  be  something  like 
^^^ng  deputed  to  search  in  some  magnificent  forest  for  a  handful  of  the 
^^*eBt  leaves  or  plants,  and  as  if  we  were  diligently  exploring  the  world  of 
Woodland  beauty  to  accomplish  faithfully  this  hojwless  adventure.  Happily 
^luibpeare  is  in  all  hands,  and  a  single  leaf  will  recall  the  fertile  and 
**^jeBtic  scenes  of  his  iiilpiration. 

^e  shall  make  our  selections,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  already 

'^^^^ted,  begmning  with  the  much  neglected  play  of  Pericles.    This  was, 

^^Uless,  a  production  of  the  immortal  bard's  youth,  and  therefore  contains 

l^^'^y  imperfections;  but  the  following  passages  alone,  are  sufficient  to 

^^^la^tf  its  origm  :• — 
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PERICLES'  SOLILOQUY  ON  A  SHIP  AT  SEA. 

Thon  Gk)d  of  the  great  vast !  rebuke  these  surges 

Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell;  and  Thou,  that  hast 

Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 

Having  call'd  them  from  the  deep  I    Oh !  still  thy  deaf  nlng, 

Thy  dreadful  thunders!  gently  quench  the  nimble. 

Sulphureous  flashes!    Thou  storm!  thou,  venomously, 

Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself?    The  seaman's  whistle 

Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death, 

Unheard. 

The  following  description  of  the  recovery  of  Thaisa  from  a  state  o^     sus- 
pended animation,  is  also  powerfully  eloquent : — 

Nature  wakes;  a  warmth 


Breathes  out  of  her ;  she  hath  not  been  entranced 
Above  five  hours.    See  how  she  'gins  to  blow 
Into  lifb's  flower  again !— She  is  alone ;  beholdi 
Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  Jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost, 
Begin  to  part  their  flngers  of  bright  gold, 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Anpear  to  make  the  world  twice  rich. 

Marina,  the  daughter  of  Pericles,  and  heroine  of  the  play,  is  bom  at 
during  a  storm ;  and  Shakspeare,  in  this  drama,  as  in  the  *  Winter*s  Ta-l^ 
leaps  over  the  intervening  years,  and  shows  her,  in  the  fourth  act,  *  on  ^^* 
eve  of  womanhood ;'  where  her  first  speech,  on  the  death  of  her  nw*^^  ^ 
sweetly  plaintive  and  poetical : — 

No,  no;  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed  -*' 

To  strew  thy  grave  with  flowers!  the  yellows,  blues, 

The  purple  violets,  and  marygolds. 

Shall  as  a  chaplct  hang  upon  thy  grave, 

While  summer-days  do  last.    Ah  me!  poor  maid, 

Bom  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died, 

This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 

Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 


In  the  course  of  the  play  Marina  undergoes  a  variety  of  adventures^ 
all  of  which  the  mingled  gentleness  and  dignity  of  her  character  is  ad 
rably  developed.     The  interview  with  her  fether  in  the  fifth  act,  is,  ind 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  affecting  passages  in  the  whole  rai^  of 
English  drama.     The  extracts,  from  other  dramas,  which  follow,  are  in 
duced  without  comment,  because  they  are  all  w«ii  auuwu. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  MOONLIGHT  NIGHT,  WITH  MUSIC. 

Lor.    The  moon  shines  bright:  in  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan's  widl, 


in 
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Asd  sigb'd  bit  soul  towards  tbe  GraciMi  tents, 
Where  Creuid  l*y  that  Dight. 

Jei.    In  »acb  a  night 
Did  Thiibe  fearfully  o'ertrip  tbe  dew; 
And  saw  the  Uon's  Bbadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Ijt.    la  SQcb  a  nigbt 
8t«od  Dido  with  a  nillovr  in  her  band 
Dpon  tbe  wide  sea-banks,  and  wait  her  tore 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jci.    Iq  each  a  night 
Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  .^son. 

Lor.     In  snch  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  IVom  tbe  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  imtbrift  love  did  run  fl-om  Venice 
As  f^  as  Belmont. 

Jti.    And  in  soch  a  night 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lor'd  her  well; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faitii. 
And  ne'er  a  tnio  one. 

Lur.    And  in  such  a  night 
Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slander  her  lore,  and  ho  forgave  it  ber. 

How  Bweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I 
Here  wiD  we  ^t,  and  let  the  sounds  of  moiie 
Creep  in  our  care;  soft  s^lluess  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica;  look  bow  tbe  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  Inlaid  with  i>atinc9  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  bebold'lt. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  ange)  sings, 
Still  qniring  to  tho  young-cjed  clienibins; 
Such  hannony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Dolh  grossly  close  it  in,  we  can  not  hear  it- 
Come,  bo,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

Jes.    I'm  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  mndc. 

Imt.    The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive; 
For  do  bt]t  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  yontbfnl  and  unhandlcd  colts. 
Fetching  mad  boanils,  tiellowing  and  neighing  loud, 
(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood;) 
If  they  perchance  but  bear  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  tench  their  ears. 
Ton  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand; 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  tho  sweet  power  of  mosic.    Therefore  the  poet 
Did  ffaign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  flood* : 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  bard,  and  fbll  of  rag«, 
But  masic  for  tlie  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
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The  mau  that  bath  not  music  hi  hhnself, 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sonndB, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affection  dark  as  Erebiu: 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted 

[Merchant  of  Venice  ^ 

THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  MERCT. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  str^in'd; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown: 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  pow'r, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 

But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptred  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  king« ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 

That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation;  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy. 

[Merchant  of  Venke.] 

LOVE  SCENE  BY  NIGHT  IN  A  GARDEN. 

Romeo.    He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound — 
But,  soft!  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks; 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun ! 

[Juliet  appears  above  at  a  windoi^.] 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she; 
Be  not  her  maid  since  she  is  envious; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it :  cast  it  off- 
It  is  my  lady ;  0 !  it  is  my  love ; 

0  that  she  knew  she  were! — 

She  speak.s,  yet  she  says  nothing.    What  of  that  1 
Her  eye  discourses ;  I  will  answer  it — 

1  am  too  bold ;  'tis  not  to  me  she  8i)eaks : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  of  all  the  heav'n, 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes. 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  lier  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  1 

The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars, 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp :  her  eyes  in  heav'n 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright. 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night 
See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  I 
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0  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek! 

Jul.    Ah  me! 

Rom.    She  speaks. 
Oh,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  o'er  my  head. 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  hcav'n, 
Unto  the  white-upturned,  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.    0  Romeo,  Romeo— wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  1 
Deny  thy  fkther,  and  reAise  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not.  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  bo  a  Capulet. 

Ram,    Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  this  1 

Jul.    'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy: 
Thou  art  thyself  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague  1    It  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face — nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.    0,  be  some  other  name  I 
What's  in  a  name?    That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  ho  owes, 
Without  that  title.    Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself 

Rom.    I  take  thee  at  thy  word: 
Gall  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptiz'd ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.    What  man  art  thou,  that  thus,  bescreen'd  in  night, 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsell 

Ro7n.    By  a  name 

1  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am: 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself^ 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee. 

Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.    My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  sound. 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  1 

Rom.    Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

Jul.    How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore  1 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  the  ^lace  death,  considering  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen,  find  thee  here. 

Rom.    With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these  wa^b, 
For  stony  limits  can  not  hold  love  out; 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt : 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

Jid,    If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.    Alack!  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords ;  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 
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Jul,    I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 

Ran..    I  have  night  s  cloak  to  hide  me  iVom  their  eyes, 
And  but  thou  love  me.  let  them  find  me  here; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  tlieir  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

JuL    By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  place  1 

jfiom.    By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  mc  to  inquire; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  ami  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vsmt  shore,  wajih'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul,    Thou  know'st  tlie  mask  of  night  is  on  my  fkce, 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaiut  my  check 
For  that  which  thou  hast  lieard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  fonn ;  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke — but  farewell  compliment! 
Dost  thou  love  mcl    I  know  thou  wilt  say  ay; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word.    Yet  if  thou  swear'st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  false;  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.    0,  gentle  Bomeo ! 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfiilly ; 
Or,  if  thou  thiuk'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  jien'erse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo;  but  else  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond, 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  thmk  my  'haviour  light; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  coying  to  bo  strange. 
I  should  liave  been  more  strange,  I  must  conf^, 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware, 
My  true  love's  ]>assion;  therefore  pardon  me, 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  lore, 
Wliich  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovcr'd. 

jfiom.    Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear, 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops — 

Jul.    0  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moo*. 
That  monthly  changi.>s  in  her  circled  orb: 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.    What  shall  I  swear  byl 

Jul.    Do  not  swear  at  all ; 
Or.  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

R(nn.    If  my  heart's  dear  love — 

Jul.    Well,  do  not  swear.    Although  I  Joy  in  the^ 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say  it  lightens.    Sweet,  good  night! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  when  uert  we  meet 
Good  night,  good  night— as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast 

Rom.    0.  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  1 
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Jul,    What  satisfkction  canst  thou  have  to-night  1 

Rom.    Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for  mine. 

Jvl,    I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  request  it: 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Ram.    Would'st  thou  withdraw  it  1  for  what  purpose,  love  1 

Jid.    But  to  be  ft«nk,  and  give  it  thee  again. 

And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have: 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 

My  love  as  deep;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 

The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

I  hear  some  noise  within.    Dear  love,  adieu ! 

\NuTse  calls  toWUn.] 

Anon,' good  nurse!    Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 

Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again. 

Rom.    0,  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afear'd, 

Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream  *, 

Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial. 

[Re-enUr  JuUet  above.] 

Jul.    Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night  indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 
And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the  world ; 

[WUMn:  Madam  I J 
I  come,  anon — but  if  thou  meanest  not  well. 
I  do  beseech  thee— [Within :  Madam!]    By-and-by,  I  come, 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief. 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom.    So  thrive  my  soul — 

Jul.    A  thousand  times  good  night.  [Exit.] 

Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  light 
Love  goes  tow'rd  love,  as  school-boys  from  their  books ; 
But  love  from  love,  tow'rds  school  with  heavy  looks. 

[Enter  Juliet  again.] 

Jul.    Hist !  Romeo,  hist !  0  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again. 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  s{)cak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine, 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom.  It  is  my  soul  that  cuills  u[)on  my  name. 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears. 

Jul.    Romeo ! 

Rom.    Mv  sweet! 

•hil.    At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 
Shall  I  send  to  thee  7 

Rom.    At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.    I  will  not  fail;  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.    Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it 

Jul.    I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there ; 
Bememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 
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Rom.    And  I'll  still  stay  to  have  thee  still  fbrget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.    'Tis  almost  morning.    I  would  have  thee  gone; 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird, 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  fVom  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Ram.    I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul,    Sweet,  so  would  I : 
Tet  I  should  kill  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  night,  good  night:  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow, 
That  I  shall  say  good  night,  till  it  be  morrow. 

Rum.    Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast! 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest. 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  friar's  close  cell, 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell. 

[Exit  Romeo  aruf  Juliet.] 

SOLITUDE  PEEFERRED  TO  A  COURT  LIFE,  AND  THE  ADVANTAGES 

OF  ADVERSITY. 

Now  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp?    Are  not  these  woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  1 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  season's  difference ;  as  the  icy  fling 

And  churlish  chiding  of  tho  winter's  wind; 

Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 

'This  is  no  flattery;'  these  are  counsellors 

That  Ifcelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

I  would  not  change  it! 

Amiens.    Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style! 

[As  You  Like  n.] 
SONG. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind. 
As  man's  ingratitude ! 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  is  rude. 
Heigh,  ho!  sing  heigh  ho!  unto  the  green  holly, 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 
Then  heigh,  ho,  the  holly! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 
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Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot! 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember'd  not. 

Heigh,  ho!  &c.  &c. 

«  [As  You  Like  It.] 

ft 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  WEIGHED. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question — 

Whether  *tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And,  by  opposing,  end  them*?    To  die — ^to  sleep — 

No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 

The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to! — 'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die — to  sleep — 

To  sleep! — ^perchance  to  dream! — ay,  there's  the  rub; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause — there's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  lifb : 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  1    Who  would  fkrdels  bear. 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  alter  death 

(That  imdiscover'd  country  from  whose  boom 

No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  off? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away, 

Asd  lose  the  name  of  action. 


[Hamlet,] 


FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
Id  thriUiDg  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
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And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  inccrtain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling ;  'tis  too  horrible ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  lifb, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  diath. 

[Msaswtfor  Measure.] 

END  OF  ALL  EABTHLY  GLORIES. 

Our  revels  now  are  ended:  these  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself 
Tea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  fiuled, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind!    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

[T%e  TempesL 

OTHELLO'S  RELATION  OF  HIS  COURTSHIP  TO  THE  SENATE. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 

My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters; 

That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 

It  is  most  true;  true,  I  have  married  her; 

The  very  head  and  fVont  of  my  offending 

Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  my  speech. 

And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace ; 

For  sincti  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith 

Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 

Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 

And  little  of  thi»  great  world  can  I  speak, 

More  tliau  }>ertaiiis  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 

And  therefore  shall  I  little  grace  my  cause 

In  s}H>aking  for  myself.    Yet  by  your  gracious  patienoe 

I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love :  what  drugs,  what  Ghanni 

What  conjuration;  and  what  mighty  magic 

(For  !<u(.:h  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal) 

I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Her  father  lov'd  me,  oft  invited  me ; 

Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life, 

From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 

That  I  have  past. 

I  ran  it  througli,  ev'n  fVom  my  boyish  days, 

To  the  verj'  moment  that  ho  bade  me  tell  it: 

Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  th'  imminent  deadly  breach; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  fbe, 
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And  sold  to  slayery;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

And  portanoe  in  my  travel's  history. 

Wherein  of  antres  yast  and  deserts  idle, 

Bough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 

It  was  my  lot  to  speak,  such  was  the  process; 

And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  Anthropophag;i,  and  men  whose  heads 

I>o  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.    Those  things  to  hear 

Would  Dosdemona  seriously  incline*, 

But  still  the  house  afikirs  would  draw  her  thence; 

Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch. 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  discourse :  which  I  observing, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  fVom  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

But  not  intentively.    I  did  consent, 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 

When  I  did  speak  of  somo  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffbr'd.    My  story  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs ; 

She  swore — in  fkith  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange, 

'Twas  pitifhl,  'twas  wondrous  pitifVil — 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wish'd 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man : — she  thank'd  ma. 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  fHend  that  lov'd  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story ; 

And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake; 

She  lov'd  me  fbr  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd, 

And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

DESCBIPTION  OP  NIGHT  IN  A  CAMP. 

From  camp  to  camp,  thro'  the  foul  womb  of  night, 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fix'd  senthiels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch. 
Fire  answers  fire;  and  through  their  paly  flames, 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face. 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastflil  neighs, 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear;  and  f^om  the  tents. 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
^th  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadftd  note  of  preparation. 
The  countiy  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll, 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
For  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice, 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night, 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  does  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  English, 
like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchftd  firee 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

U 
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The  morning's  danger:  and  their  gesture  sad 

(Investing  lank  lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats) 

Presenting  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 

&o  many  horrid  ghosts.    0,  now,  who  will  behold 

The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band, 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  fVom  tent  to  tent, 

Let  him  cry  praise  and  glory  on  his  head! 

For  forth  he  goes  and  visits  all  his  host, 

Bids  them  good-morrow  with  a  modest  smile, 

And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him; 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night; 

But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint, 

With  cheerAil  semblance  and  sweet  majesty; 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks. 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 

Thawing  cold  fear. 

[Hentyth 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  A  SHEPHERD'S  LIFE. 

0  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 

To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain; 

To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run  : 

How  many  make  the  hour  frdl  complete. 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 

How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock; 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest; 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

So  many  days  my  owes  have  been  with  young; 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yearn ; 

So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece: 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  years, 

Pass'd  over,  to  the  end  they  were  created. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah!  what  a  lifb  were  this!   how  sweet  t  how  lovely* 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn-bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 

To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  tr^u^ery  1 

0  yes,  it  doth,  a  thousandfold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude,  the  shepherd's  homely  curdfl| 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 
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'Tm  fiir  beyond  a  prince's  delicates ; 
IHiB  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cnp, 
^is  body  coached  in  a  curious  bed, 
IHien  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 


[Emrf  the  Sixth.i 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OP  LIFE. 

So  fkrewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  fkrewell  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man :   To-day  he  puts  forth. 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  IVost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  Aill  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  fklls  as  I  do.    I  have  ventur'd. 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  fiir  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  mc ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me ; 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ! 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.    0  how  wretch'd 
Li  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  fkvours! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  woman  have; 
And,  when  he  fUls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Kever  to  hope  again. 


[Henry  the  Eighth,] 


THE  MURDER  OF  EINQ  DUNOAN. 
Macbeth  and  a  Servants 

nOMFTED  BT   AMBITION,  AND  PUSHED  ON  BY  HIS  8AVA0B  WIFB,  RBSOLYia 

TO   MURDER  THE   KINO.] 

Macb.    Qo  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Qet  thee  to  bed. 

[EsU  ServaiU.] 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  1    Come,  let  me  clutch  thee. 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still 
Art  thou  not,  fktal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeUng  as  to  sights — or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  fkUe  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppress'd  brain  1 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  th'  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest    I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 
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Which  was  not  bo  before.    There's  no  such  thfaig. 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thns  to  mine  eyes.    Now,  o'er  one  half  the  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep:  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Palo  Hecate's  offerings;  and  wither'd  Murder, 
Alarm'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  tow'rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost    Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not,  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  Hqat 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
And  take  the  present  horror  fVom  the  time, 
Which  now  suits  with  it.    Whilst  I  threat,  he  lives- 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[AbeUr 
I  go,  and  it  is  done;  the  bell  invites  me: 
Hear  it  not  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell. 

[Enter  Lady  Ma> 

Lady.    That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  hath  made  me  bold 
What  hath  qucnch'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire.    Hark!  peaoel . 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night— he  is  about  it — 
The  doors  are  open;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  diarge  with  snores.    I  have  dmgg'd  their  posBelB. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Macb,    [WttHn.]    Who's  there  1— what  ho! 

Lady.    Alack !    I  am  afiraid  they  have  awak'd ; 
And  'tis  not  done.    Th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us.    Hark!    I  laid  their  daggers  ready ; 
He  could  not  miss  'em.    Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  [Enter  Macbeth.]  had  done  't    My  husbao 

Macb.    I've  done  the  deed — didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  1 

lady.    I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  ciy.  Did  not  you  e 

Macb.    When  1 

Lady.    Now. 

Macb.    As  I  descended  1 

Lady.    Ay. 

Macb.    Hark! — who  lies  i'  th'  second  chamber  1 

Lady.    Donalbain. 

Macb.    This  is  a  sorry  sight.  [Looks  on  his  hi 

Lady.    A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight 

Macb.    There's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and  one  cried.  Murder ! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  hoard  them ; 
But  they  did  say  then?  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady.    There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macb.    One  cried,  God  bless  us!  and  Amen!  the  other; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say.  Amen, 
When  they  did  say  God  bless  us. 

Lady.    Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 
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Jliacb.    But  wherefore  conld  not  I  pronounce  Amen! 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat 

Lady.    These  deeds  must  not  be  thought^ 
After  these  ways;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Maeb,    Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep — the  innocent  sleep — 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveU'd  sleeve  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  fbast. 

Lady.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.    Still  it  cry'd,  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the  house; 
Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep.    And  therefore  Cawdor 
Shan  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more ! 

Lady.    Who  was  it  that  thus  cry'd  1    Why,  worthy  Thane, 
Ton  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things.    Go  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  1 
They  must  lie  there.    Go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.    I'll  go  no  more. 
I  am  afhud  to  think  what  I  have  done; 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady,    Infirm  of  purpose : 
Give  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.    If  he  do  bleed, 
111  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  [Exit.] 

[Knocking  wikm,] 

Macb.    Whence  is  that  knocking!    [Starting.] 
How  ia't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  mel 
What  hands  are  herel — ha!  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  handl    No;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine. 

Making  the  green  one  red 

[Enter  Lady  Maebetk,] 

Lady.    My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.    [Knock.]    I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry.    Retire  we  to  our  chamber; 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed. 
How  easy  is  it  theni    Tour  constancy 

Hath  left  you  unattended.    [Knocking.]    Hark,  more  knocking  I 
Get  on  your  night^wn,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers.    Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macb.    To  know  my  deed,  't  were  best  not  know  myself.    [Knock,] 
Wake,  Duncan,  with  this  knocking.    Ay,,  'would  thou  could'st ! 

[ExewnL] 
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BfABK  ANTONY  OVER  C^SAB'S  BOD 

AfU.    Friends,  Bomans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ea 

I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  eyil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 

So  let  it  be  with  CsBsar.    Noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious; 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man, 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men,) 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  i^lnera]. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithAil  and  just  to  me ; 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Borne, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill. 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  1 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept; 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that^  on  the  Lupercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  t 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke; 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause : 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  Inm? 

Oh,  Judgment!  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason !    Bear  with  me : 

My  heart  is  in  the  cofiSn  there  with  Ca'sar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
FHrst  On.    Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  hi' 
See,  at.    If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  mattei 

OsBsar  has  had  great  wrong. 

Third  Cii.    Has  he,  masters  *?  I  fear  there  will  a 
Fourth  at,    Mark'd  ye  his  words  1    He  would 

Therefore  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 
I^rst  at.    If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear 
Stc.  at.    Poor  soul !  his  eyes  arc  red  as  firf 
Hard  at.    There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Re 
Fourth  at.    Now,  mark  him,  he  begins  aga 
AiU,    But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Coesar  mi 

Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  t 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

Oh,  masters !    If  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage 

I  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wr* 

Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 
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I  will  not  do  them  wrong:  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Cassar: 

I  found  it  in  his  closet;  'tis  his  will. 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament 

(Which,  pardon  mo,  I  do  not  mean  to  read). 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  CsBsar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood; 

Tea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 

And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

Unto  their  issue. 

Fowrth  at.    We'll  hear  the  will ;  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

AU,    The  will !  the  will !  We  will  hear  Cesar's  will ! 

Ant.    Have  patience,  gentle  fViends !  I  must  not  read  it ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Cffisar  lov'd  you. 
Ton  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Cffisar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs; 
For  if  you  should,  Oh,  what  would  come  of  it  I 

fynnrtk  CU,    Read  the  will ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony : 
You  shall  read  ua  the  will;  Caesar's  will! 

Ant.    Will  you  be  patient  1  will  you  stay  awhile  1 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar.    I  do  fear  it 

F\ni/rth  at.    They  were  traitors.    Honourable  men ! 

AS.    The  will!  the  testament! 

Sec.  at.    They  were  villains,  murderers !    The  will  I    Bead  the  will ! 

Ant.    You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  1 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend?    And  will  you  give  me  leave  1 

All.    Come  down. 

Sec.  at.    Descend.  [He  comes  down  from  the  fntlfU.] 

TlUrd  at.    You  shall  have  leave. 

Fourth  at,    A  ring!    Stand  round! 

First  at.    Stand  fi-om  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

Sec.  at.    Boom  for  Antony — most  noblu  Antony! 

Ant.    Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  off. 

AU.    Stand  back !  room  I  bear  back  ! 

AjU,    If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  slied  them  now. 
Fou  all  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remenibor 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look!  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dag^r  through; 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made ! 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it  I 
As  ruahing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
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If  Brutua  so  nnkiiidly  knock'd  or  no. 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cesar's  angel ; 

Judge,  Oh  you  gods !  how  dearly  Caesar  loy'd  him. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all  ; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quite  vanquish'd  him;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart: 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  1 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

Oh,  now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls !    What !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded!    Look  you  here! 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

FHrst  CU.    0  piteous  spectacle ! 

Sec.  CU.    0  noble  Caesar! 

'mrd  CU.    0  woftil  day! 

F\mrth  CU.    0  traitors!  villains! 

First  CU.    0  most  bloody  sight! 

Sec  CU.    We  will  be  reveng'd !    Revenge !   About— seek— bom— flro—  - 
kill— slay !    Let  not  a  traitor  live ! 

[JuHus  Cau^^'-i 


The  plays  of  Shakspeare  which  we  have  not  had  occasion,  in  ihe 
of  our  remarks,  to  notice,  and  those  from  which  we  have  made  no  selectJ^''^ 
are  the  following : — Comedt/  of  Error 9^  Lovers  Labour  Losty  Taming  q^"  ^^ 
Shrew,  King  John,  AlPa  Well  that  Eihda  Well,  Troiltu  and  Ores^"^^ 
Timon  of  Athens,  Ct/mbeline,  Coriolanus,  and  the  Wtnter^s  Tale.  He  "^^ 
Ihe  author  of  numerous  Sonnets  also,  many  of  which  are  maiked  by  pecr«^^^^ 
delicacy  and  beauty. 


tniuxt  tjit  ^Fnttrtnntji. 


BBN   JONSON— FRANCIS   BEAUMONT-JOHN    FLETCHER. 

IBE  second  place  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  this  important  period,  has 
been  usually  assigned  to  Jonson,  though  some  writers  may  be  disposed 
laim  it  for  the  more  Shaksperian  genius  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

^SH  JoNSON  was  descended  from  Scottish  ancestry,  and  was  bom  at  West- 
ftter,  in  1574.  His  early  life  was  full  of  trials  and  vicissitudes.  His 
er,  a  clergyman,  died  one  month  before  the  future  poet's  birth,  and  his 
•her,  marrying,  some  years  after,  a  bricklayer,  Ben,  who  had  now  been, 
some  time,  at  Westminster  school,  preparing  for  the  university,  was 
in  thence  by  his  step-father,  and  placed  at  his  own  employment  Feel- 
degraded  by  this  change,  and  sooner  than  submit  to  it,  he  abandoned  his 
le,  and  though  not  fifteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  the  army  then  form- 

for  service  in  Holland.  He  is  reputed  to  have  killed,  while  abroad, 
of  the  enemy  in  single  combat,  in  the  view  of  both  armies,  and  to  have 
urwise  distinguished  himself  by  his  youthful  bravery, 
con  after  his  return  to  England,  Jonson  entered  St.  John's  Coll^,  Cam- 
ge;  but  in  consequence  of  his  straitened  circumstances,  he  remained 
«  only  a  very  short  time,  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  repaired 
^ondon,  and  resorted  to  the  stage.     He  made  his  first  appearance  at  a 

theatre  near  Clerkenwell,  and,  as  his  opponents  afterward  reminded 
^  fiuled  completely  as  an  actor.  About  the  same  time  he  commenced 
ang  for  the  stage,  either  by  himself,  or  conjointly  with  others.  He  soon 
r  quarreled  with  another  performer,  and  a  duel  being  the  consequence, 
son  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  antagonist,  and  to  be  severely  wounded 
iselfl  He  was  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  murder,  but  was  re- 
^  without  being  brought  to  trial.  After  he  regained  his  liberty,  he  re- 
iniahed  the  stage,  as  an  actor,  and  in  1596,  when  in  the  twenty-third 
V  of  his  age,  produced  his  first  important  drama.  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
ur.  The  scene  of  the  play  was  laid  in  Italy,  but  the  characters  and  man- 
B  which  it  exhibited  were  exclusively  English.  Jonson  afterward  recast 
^  ivhole,  and  transferred  the  scene  itself  also  to  England.    In  its  revised 
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form,  *  Every  Man  in  his  Humour'  was  brougat  out  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  in 
1598,  and  Shakspeare  j)erformed  one  of  the  prominent  characters.  He  had 
himself,  previous  to  this  time,  produced  some  of  his  finest  comedies,  but 
Jonson  was  no  imitator  of  his  groat  rival,  who  blended  a  spirit  of  poetic  ro- 
mance with  his  comic  sketches,  and  made  no  attempt  to  dehneate  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  his  countr}Tnen.  Jonson  opened  a  new  walk  in  iho 
drama :  he  felt  his  strength,  and  the  public  cheered  him  on  with  its  plau- 
dits. Queen  Elizabeth  patronized  tlie  new  j)oet,  and  ever  afterwards  he  was 
*  a  man  of  mark  and  hkclihood.'  In  1599,  appeared  his  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour  J  which  was  a  less  able  performance  than  its  predecessor.  Cyn- 
thiols  Revels,  and  the  Poetaster,  followed ;  and  the  fierce  rivalry  and  conten- 
tion which  clouded  Jonson's  after-life  seem  to  have  begun  about  this  time. 
He  had,  in  the  Poetaster,  attacked  Marston  and  Dekker,  two  of  his  brother 
dramatists,  with  much  severity.  Dekker  repUed  with  spirit  in  his  Satiro- 
mastix,  and  Jonson  was  silent  during  the  following  two  years,  *  hving  upon 
one  Townsend,  and  scorning  the  world,'  as  is  recorded  in  the  diaiy  of  a  con- 
temporary. 

In  1603,  Jonson  tried  *  if  tragedy  had  a  more  kind  aspect,'  and  produced 
his  classic  drama  of  Sejanus,  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  a 
comedy  called  Eastward  Hoe,  was  written  conjointly  by  Jonson,  Chapman, 
and  Marston.  Some  passages  in  this  play  reflected  on  the  Scottish  nation, 
and  the  matter  was  represented  to  the  king  by  Sir  James  Murray,  one  of 
his  courtiers,  in  so  strong  a  lights  that  the  authors  were  apprehended,  thrown 
into  prison,  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  ears  and  noses.  They  were 
not  tried,  however ;  and  the  presum[)tion  is,  that  what  was,  at  first,  regarded 
as  severe  satire,  was  nothing  more  than  playful  wit  Jonson's  three  great 
comedies,  Volpone,  or  the  Fox,  Epicene,  or  the  Silent  Woman,  and  The  Al- 
chemist, were  his  next  serious  performances;  and  in  1611,  appeared  Cati- 
line, his  second  classical  tragedy.  His  fame  had  now  reached  its  highest 
elevation ;  but  he  produced  several  other  comedies,  and  a  vast  number  of 
court  entertainments,  before  his  star  began  sensibly  to  decline.  In  1619,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  poet  laureate,  with  an  annual  pension  of  a  hun- 
dred marks ;  and,  during  the  same  year,  he  made  a  journey  on  foot  to  Soot- 
land,  where  he  had  many  friends.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Soottbh 
gentry,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  country,  that  he  designed  a  poem 
on  the  beauties  of  Loch-lomond.  The  last  of  his  visits  was  made  to  Drum- 
mond,  of  Hawthomden,  with  whom  he  passed  three  weeks,  and  Drummond 
kept  notes  of  his  conversation,  which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  were  commnm- 
cated  to  the  world,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  either  host  or  guest. 

The  latter  davs  of  Jonson  form  a  strikincr  contrast  with  those  of  Shak 
speare,  being  dark  and  painfiil  in  the  extreme.  Frequent  attacks  of  pahy 
confined  him  to  his  house,  and  having,  by  his  prodigality,  squandered  the 
proceeds  of  his  literary  labors  as  fast  as  they  were  received,  his  neoeesitieB 
compelled  him  to  write  for  the  stage  when  his  pen  had  lost  its  vigor,  and 
wanted  the  charm  of  novelty.     In  1630,  he  produced  his  comedy,  tlie  Nt^ 
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hich  was  UDSuocessfiil  on  the  stage ;  and  the  king,  when  he  heard 
failure,  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds  :  he  also,  soon  after, 
Ills  laureate  pension  to  the  same  sum  per  annimi,  adding  a  tierce 
ary  wine  yearly.  Jonson  continued  to  write  to  the  last  Dryden 
lis  latter  works,  his  dotages^  and  some  of  them  are  certainly  imwor- 
him ;  but  the  Sad  Shepherd^  which  he  left  unfinished,  exhibits  the 
fancy  of  a  youthful  composition.  He  died  in  1637,  in  the  sixty- 
yrear  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
»tone,  marking  the  spot  where  the  poet's  body  was  disposed  verti- 
as  long  after  shown,  inscribed  only  with  the  words, 

"0  BABE  BEN  JONSON."' 

>n  founded  a  style  of  regular  English  comedy,  massive,  well  com- 
and  fitted  to  endure ;  yet  not  very  atractive  in  its  materials.  His 
Jtogether,  consist  of  about  fifty  dramatic  pieces,  but  by  far  the  greater 
them  are  Masq  ues  and  In  terludes.  His  principal  comedies  are.  Every 
his  Humour,  Volpone,  The  Silent  Woman,  and  77^  Alchemist,  The 
ous  *  Volpone'  is  drawn  with  great  breadth  and  fi*eedom ;  and  gene- 
i  portraitures  of  eccentric  characters — men  in  whom  some  peculiarity 
wn  to  an  egregious  excess — are  ludicrous  and  impressive.  His  scenes 
racters  show  the  labors  of  the  artist,  but  still  an  artist  possessing  rich  re- 
;  an  acute  and  vigorous  intellect ;  great  knowledge  of  life  from  its  high- 
it  of  elevation  down  to  its  lowest  descent ;  wit,  lofty  declamation,  and 
*  of  dramatizing  his  knowledge  and  observation,  with  singular  skill  and 
Fonson  prided  himself  immoderately  upon  his  classical  attainments,  and 
to  slight  and  condemn  his  less  learned  associates ;  hence  his  pedantry 
misplaced  and  ridiculous.  His  comic  theatre  is  a  gallery  of  strange, 
portraits,  powerfully  drawn,  and  skillfully  disposed,  but  many  of  them 
e  in  expression,  or  so  exaggerated,  as  to  look  like  caricatures  or  libels 
anity.  There  is  little  deep  passion  or  winning  tenderness  to  link  the 
>f  his  drama  with  those  we  love  or  admire,  or  to  make  us  sympathize 
em  as  with  existing  mortals.  The  charm  of  reality  is  generally  want- 
when  found,  it  is  not  a  pleasing  reality.  When  the  great  artist  es- 
ntirely  from  his  elaborate  wit,  and  personified  humors,  into  the  re- 
Eancy,  as  he  does  in  the  lyrical  passages  of  *  C}aithia,'  ^  Epicene,'  and  the 
Irama  of  the  '  Sad  Shepherd,'  we  are  struck  with  the  contrast  it  ex- 
>  his  ordinary  manner.  He  thus  presents  two  natures ;  one  hard, 
,  gross,  and  sarcastic — the  other,  airy,  fandftil,  and  graceful,  acs  if  its 
)r  had  never  combatted  with  the  world  and  its  bad  passions,  but 
his  imderstanding  and  his  fancy  in  poetical  seclusion  and  contempla- 
[ndeed,  we  think,  the  most  delightftd,  at  least,  aspect  of  Jonson's 
is  presented  in  the  lyrics  found  in  his  dramas,  and  elsewhere  in  his 
B.  Tlie  Forest,  from  which  the  first  three  of  the  following  poems  are 
was  published  by  Jonson,  along  with  the  plays  which  he  had  then 
I,  in  1616.     It  consists  of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  all  of 
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which  abound  with  those  delicate  touches  that  fonn  the  author's  prevailiiig 
characteristic. 

TO   CELLL 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cnp, 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  scnt'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Smce  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 

SONG. 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes, 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise, 

Lest  shame  dcstix>y  their  being. 

Oh  be  not  angry  with  those  fires, 

For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me ; 
Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires. 

For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

Oh  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me  ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  distraught  with  fban; 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

CELU'S  TRIUMPH. 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  love, 

Wherein  my  lady  ridcth! 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove, 

And  well  the  car  love  guidcth. 
As  she  goes  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty; 
And  enamour'd  do  wish,  so  they  might 

But  ei^oy  such  a  sight 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side. 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  rid«L 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

An  that  love's  world  comprisethl 
Do  but  look  on  her,  she  is  bright 

As  love's  star  when  it  riseth  I 


;. 
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Do  bat  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her! 
And  fh>m  her  arch'd  brows, 'Such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face, 
As  alone  there  trinmphs  to  the  life 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements'  strife. 

Haye  yon  seen  bnt  a  bright  lily  grow, 
Before  mde  hands  have  touch'd  iil 
Have  yon  mark'd  but  the  fkll  of  the  snow 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it! 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver, 

Or  swan's  down  ever? 
Or  have  smell'd  of  the  bud  o'  the  brier  7 

Or  the  'nard  in  the  firet 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  beet 
0  so  white !    0  so  sofl !    0  so  sweet  is  she ! 

HYMN  TO  DIANA. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep; 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 
Goddess  excellently  bright! 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  close; 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess  excellently  bright! 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver: 
Give  unto  the  flying  heart, 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever; 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 
Goddess  excellently  bright! 


[Cyntkia's  Revels,] 


THE  SWEET  NEGLECT. 


Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast; 

Still  to  be  powder'd,  still  perfhm'd  : 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presum'd, 

^ough  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found, 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  fkce, 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 

Bobes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  "ftee ; 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art: 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  mine  heart 

[T^  Saent  Wmam,] 
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ADVICE  TO  A  RECKLESS  YOUTH. 

KnoweU.    What  would  I  have  you  do  1  111  tell  yon,  klngman ; 
Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practice  how  to  thrive 
That  would  I  have  you  do:  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place, 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies, 
Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert, 
Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
Ho  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 
Ofl  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it, 
And  you  be  left  like  an  imsavoury  snuff, 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
I'd  ha'  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 
Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat, 
But  moderate  yoiir  expenses  now  (at  first) 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 
Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrow'd  thing 
From  dead  men's  dust,  and  bones ;  and  none  of  yonrs, 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it 

[Every  Man  in  hu  BummirJ 

LOVE. 

LoveU  and  Hosts  of  the  New  Inn, 

Lov,    There  is  no  life  on  earth,  but  being  in  love ! 
There  are  no  studies,  no  delights,  no  business, 
No  intercourse,  or  trade  of  sense,  or  soul 
But  what  is  love  !    I  was  the  laziest  creature, 
The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothmg. 
The  veriest  drone,  and  slept  away  my  life 
Beyond  the  dormouse,  till  I  was  in  love ! 
And  now  I  can  out-wake  the  nightingale. 
Out-watch  an  usurer,  and  out-walk  him  too, 
Stalk  like  a  ghost  that  haunted  'bout  a  treasure; 
And  all  that  fancied  treasure,  it  is  love ! 

Host.    But  is  your  name  Love-ill  sir,  or  Love-well  1 
I  would  know  that. 

Lov.    I  do  not  know  't  myself, 
Whether  it  is.    But  it  is  love  hath  been 
The  hereditary  passion  of  our  house, 
My  gentle  host,  and,  as  I  guess,  my  fHend ; 
The  truth  is,  I  have  lov'd  this  lady  long, 
And  impotently,  with  desire  enough, 
But  no  success :  for  I  have  still  forborne 
To  express  it  in  my  person  to  her. 

Host,    How  thenl 

Lov,    I  have  sent  her  toys,  verses,  and  anagrami, 
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Trials  of  wit,  mere  ^fles,  she  has  commonded, 

But  knew  not  whence  they  come,  nor  could  she  g^uess. 

Host.    This  was  a  pretty  riddling  way  of  wooing ! 

L0OV.    I  oft  have  heen,  too,  in  her  company, 
And  look'd  upon  her  a  whole  day,  admir'd  her, 
Lov'd  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  so ;  lov'd  still, 
Look'd  still,  and  lov'd ;  and  lov'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd ; 
But  as  a  man  neglected,  I  came  ofiT, 
And  onregarded. 

Host.    Could  you  hlame  her,  sir, 
When  you  were  silent,  and  not  said  a  word  1 

Lov.    0,  but  I  lov'd  the  more ;  and  she  might  read  it 
Best  in  my  silence,  had  she  been— 

Host.    As  melaticholic 
As  you  are.    Pray  you,  why  would  you  stand  mute,  sirl 

Lov.    0  thereon  hangs  a  history,  mine  host 
Did  you  e'er  know  or  hear  of  the  Lord  Beaufort, 
Who  serv'd  so  bravely  in  France  1    I  was  his  page, 
And,  ere  he  died,  his  fHend :  I  foUow'd  him 
First  in  the  wars,  and  in  the  times  of  peace 
I  waited  on  his  studies ;  which  were  right. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Rosicleers, 
No  Knights  of  the  Sun,  nor  Amadis  de  Gauls, 
Primalions,  and  Pantagruels,  public  nothings  ; 
Abortives  of  the  fabulous  dark  cloister, 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts,  and  infbst  manners : 
But  great  Achilles,'  Agamemnon's  acts, 
Sage  Nestor's  counsels,  and  Ulysses'  slights, 
Tydides'  fortitude,  as  Homer  wrought  them 
In  his  immortal  flEtncy,  for  examples 
Of  the  heroic  virtue.    Or,  as  Virgil, 
That  master  of  the  Epic  poem,  limn'd 
Pious  JBneas,  his  religious  prince. 
Bearing  his  aged  parent  on  his  shoulders, 
Bapt  iVom  the  flames  of  Troy,  with  his  young  son. 
And  these  he  brought  to  practice  and  to  use. 
He  gave  me  first  my  breeding,  I  acknowledge. 
Then  shower'd  his  bounties  on  me,  like  the  Hours, 
That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds. 
And  pass  the  liberality  of  heaven 
Down  to  the  laps  of  thankftd  men !    But  then. 
The  trust  committed  to  me  at  his  death 
Was  above  all,  and  left  so  strong  a  tie 
On  all  my  powers,  as  time  shall  not  dissolve, 
Till  it  dissolve  itself,  and  bury  all : 
The  care  of  his  brave  heir,  and  only  son ! 
Who  being  a  virtuous,  sweet,  young,  hopeftil  lord; 
Hath  cast  his  first  afibctions  on  this  lady. 
And  though  I  know,  and  may  presume  her  such 
As  out  of  humour,  will  return  no  love. 
And  therefore  might  indificrcntly  be  made 
The  courting  stock  for  all  to  practice  on, 
As  she  doth  practice  on  us  all  to  scorn: 
Tet  out  of  a  rehgion  to  my  charge, 
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And  debt  profess'd,  I  haye  made  a  self-decree 
Ne'er  to  express  my  person,  though  my  passion 
Bum  me  to  cinders. 

THE  ALCHEMIST. 

[Mammon.    Surly ^  his  PrUnd.     The  scene  SubUe's  House.} 

Mam.    Come  on,  sir.    Now  yon  set  your  foot  on  shore 
In  novo  orbe.    Here's  the  rich  Peru: 
And  then  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines, 
Qreat  Solomon's  Ophir!    He  was  sailing  to  't 
Three  years,  but  we  have  reach'd  it  in  ten  months. 
This  is  the  day  wherein  to  all  my  Mends 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  word,  Be  rich. 
This  day  you  shall  be  specUUissimi. 
You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dye, 
Or  the  flail  card.    No  more  be  at  charge  of  keeping 
The  livery  pxmk  for  the  yoimg  heir,  that  must 
Seal  at  all  hours  in  his  shirt    No  more, 
If  he  deny,  ha'  him  beaten  to  %  as  he  is 
That  brings  him  the  commodity.    No  more 
Shall  thirst  of  satin,  or  the  covetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails  for  a  rude-spun  cloak 
To  be  display'd  at  Madam  Agusta's,  make 
The  sons  of  Sword  and  Hazard  Aill  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees  whole  nights 
Commit  idolatry  with  wine  and  trumpets ; 
Or  go  a-feasting  after  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.    You  shall  start  up  young  viceroys. 
And  have  yoiir  punqucs  and  punquetees,  my  Surly : 
And  unto  thee  I  speak  it  first,  Be  rich. 
Where  is  my  Subtle  there  1  within  ho— 

[Pace  ansufers  from  mtm 
Sir,  he'll  come  to  you  by  and  by. 

Mam.    That's  his  fire-drake, 
His  Lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffb  his  coals 
Till  he  firk  nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  not  fkithAil,  sir.    This  night  111  change 
All  that  is  metal  in  thy  house  to  gold : 
And  early  in  the  morning  will  I  send 
To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  pewterers, 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up;  and  to  Lothbury 
For  all  the  copper. 

Sur.    What,  and  turn  that  too  1 

Mam.    Yes,  and  I'll  purchase  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies!    You  admire  nowl 

Sur.    No,  fiiith. 

Mam.    But  when  you  see  the  effects  of  the  great  medio' 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercury,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moon, 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  Sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  infinitum: 
You  will  believe  me. 

Sur.    Yes,  when  I  see  't,  I  will. 
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Mam.    Ha!  why, 
Do  you  think  I  flible  with  yoal    I  assure  yon, 
Ho  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  Snn, 
The  perfect  Rnby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  its  yirtue 
Can  confbr  honour,  love,  respect,  long  life, 
Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory, 
To  whom  he  will.    In  eight  and  twenty  days 
111  make  an  old  man  of  fourscore  a  child. 

Sur.    No  doubt;  he's  that  already. 

Mam.    Nay,  I  mean. 
Restore  his  years,  renew  him  like  an  eagle, 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and  daughters, 
Young  giants,  as  our  philosophers  have  done 
(The  ancient  patriarchs  afore  the  flood,) 
By  taking,  once  a-week,  on  a  knifb's  point. 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it, 
Become  stout  Marses,  and  beget  young  Cupids. 

Sur.    The  decay'd  vestals  of  Pickt-hatch  would  thank  you, 
That  keep  the  flre  alive  there. 

Mem.    'Tis  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturized  'gainst  all  infections. 
Cures  all  diseases,  coming  of  all  causes ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day ;  a  year's  in  twelve ; 
And  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month  : 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors, 
111  undertake  withal  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  o'  the  kingdom  in  three  months. 

Sur.    And  I'U 
Be  bound  the  players  shall  sing  your  praises,  then. 
Without  their  poets. 

Mam.    Sir,  I  'U  do  't.    Meantime, 
I'U  give  away  so  much  unto  my  man. 
Shall  serve  the  whole  city  with  preservative 
Weekly;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the  rate — 

Sur.    As  he  that  built  the  water-work  does  with  water  1 

Mam.    You  are  incredulous. 

Sur.    Faith  I  have  humour. 
I  would  not  willingly  be  guU'd.    Your  Stone 
Can  not  transmute  me. 

Mam.    Pertinax  Surly, 
Will  you  believe  antiquity  1   Records  1 
m  show  you  a  book,  where  Moses,  and  his  sister. 
And  Solomon,  have  written  of  the  Art ! 
Ay,  and  a  treatise  penn'd  by  Adam. 

Sur.    How  1 

Mam.    Of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  in  High  Dutch. 

Star,    Did  AcCam  write,  Sir,  in  High  Dutch  1 

Mam.    He  did. 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue. 

Sur.    What  paper  1 

Mam,    Cedar-board. 

Sur.    0  that,  indeed,  they  say, 
Will  last  'gainst  worms. 
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Mam.    'Tis  like  your  Irish  wood 
'Gainst  cobwebs.    I  have  a  piece  of  Jason's  fleece  too, 
Which  was  no  other  than  a  book  of  Alchemy, 
Writ  in  large  sheep-skin,  a  good  fat  ram-vclltim. 
Such  was  Pythagoras'  Thigh,  Pandora's  Tub, 
And  all  that  fable  of  Medea's  charms, 
The  manner  of  our  work :  the  bulls,  our  fVimace, 
Still  breathing  fire :  our  Argentr^ve^  the  Dragon : 
The  Dragon's  teeth,  Mercury  sublimate, 
That  keeps  the  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the  biting: 
And  they  are  gather'd  into  Jason's  helm, 
(Th'  Alembick,)  and  then  sow'd  in  Mars  his  field, 
And  thence  sublim'd  so  often,  till  they  are  fix'd. 
Both  this,  the  Hesperian  Garden,  Cadmus'  Story, 
Jove's  Shower,  the  Boon  of  Midas,  Argus'  Eyes, 
Boccace  his  Demogorgon,  thousands  more, 
All  abstract  riddles  of  our  Stone. 

Jonson's  Roman  tragedies  may  be  ooDsidered  literal  impers' 
classic  antiquity  '  robust  and  richly  graced,'  yet  stLOT  and  unnatu 
and  construction.  They  seem  to  bear  about  the  same  resei 
Shakspeare's  classic  dramas  that  sculpture  bears  to  actual  life.  ^ 
not,  therefore,  necessary  to  introduce  more  than  the  following  e 
them: — 

THE  FALL  OF  CATILINB. 

Pdreius.    The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline  being  sac 
As  be  must  fight  witlf  one  of  the  two  armies 
That  then  had  near  inclosed  him,  it  pleas'd  fkte 
To  make  us  the  object  of  his  desperate  choice, 
Wherein  the  danger  almost  pois'd  the  honour: 
And,  as  he  rose,  the  day  grew  black  with  him, 
And  fkte  descended  nearer  to  the  earth. 
As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  things 
Under  her  wings,  and  make  the  world  her  quarry. 
At  this  we  roused,  lest  one  small  minute's  stay 
Had  left  it  to  be  inquired  what  Rome  was ; 
And  (as  wo  ought)  arm'd  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  great  cause,  in  form  of  battle  stood. 
Whilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  fhce 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public  ruin : 
His  countenance  was  a  civil  war  itself; 
And  all  his  host  had,  standing  in  their  looks, 
The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to  come ; 
Yet  cried  they  out  like  vultures,  and  urged  on, 
As  if  they  would  precipitate  our  iktes. 
Nor  stay'd  we  longer  for  'em,  but  himself 
Struck  the  first  stroke,  and  with  it  fled  a  lifb. 
Which  out,  it  seem'd  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
Had  broke  between  two  mighty  seas,  and  either 
Flow'd  into  other;  for  so  did  the  slaughter; 
And  whirl'd  about,  as  when  two  violent  tides 
Meet  and  not  yield.    The  ftiries  stood  on  hflb, 
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Girding  the  place,  and  trembling  to  see  men 

Bo  more  than  they;  whilst  pity  left  the  field, 

Qriev'd  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a  cause 

They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valoor  was. 

The  sun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cload 

The  battle  made,  seen  sweating,  to  drive  up 

His  frighted  horse,  whom  still  the  noise  drove  backward ; 

And  now  had  fierce  £nyo,  like  a  fiame 

Consumed  all  it  could  reach,  and  then  itself, 

Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  commonwealth, 

Gome,  Pallas-like,  to  every  R(»nan  thought; 

Which  Gatiline  seeing,  and  that  now  his  troops, 

Gover'd  the  earth  they  'ad  fought  on  with  their  taronks, 

Ambitious  of  great  fame,  to  crown  his  ill, 

Gollected  all  his  fury,  and  ran  in 

(Arm'd  with  a  glory  high  as  his  despair) 

Into  our  battle,  like  a  Libyan  lion 

Upon  his  hunters,  scornful  of  our  weapons, 

Gareless  of  wounds,  plucking  down  lives  about  him, 

Till  he  had  circled  on  himself  with  death : 

Then  fell  he  too,  t'  embrace  it  where  it  lay. 

And  as  in  that  rebellion  'gainst  the  gods, 

Minerva  holding  forth  Medusa's  head. 

One  of  the  giant  brethren  felt  himself   ' 

Grow  marble  at  the  killing  sight;  and  now, 

Almost  made  stone,  began  to  inquire  what  fiint, 

What  rock,  it  was  that  crept  through  all  his  limbs; 

And,  ere  he  could  think  more,  was  that  he  fWur'd : 

80  Gatiline,  at  the  sight  of  Rome  in  us, 

Became  his  tomb;  yet  did  his  look  retain 

Some  of  his  fierceness,  and  his  hands  still  mov'd, 

As  if  he  labour'd  yet  to  grasp  the  state 

With  those  rebellious  parts. 

OUo.    A  brave  bad  death! 
Had  this  been  honest  now,  and  for  his  country. 
As  'twas  against  it,  who  had  e'er  fkll'n  greater? 

^  the  production  of  the  '  Masque/  a  couri^  entertainmeDt  very  prevalent 
^^i^  the  period  that  we  are  at  present  considering,  Jonson  excelled  all  his 
^temporaries.  The  origin  of  this  species  of  amusement  is  to  be  traced 
'^  to  the  revels  and  sJunos  which,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
^^nth  centuries,  were  presented,  on  high  festive  occasions  at  court,  in  the 
^  of  the  lawyers,  and  at  the  universities,  and  in  those  mysteries  and 
^^^ities  which  were  the  earliest  forms  of  the  spoken  drama.  To  illustrate 
^^^  remarks,  we  present  entire  the  following  masque  written  by  Jonson  in 
^^^)  and  represented  at  court,  *  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  king's 
^^^^ts,'  as  a  compliment  to  James  for  his  love  of  Justice. 
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THE  QOLDEN  AGE  RESTORED. 

THE    COURT    BEING    SEATED  AND    IN    EXPECTATION. 

[Loud  music :  Pallas  in  her  chariot  descending  to  a  softer  muac.] 

Look,  look !  rejoice  and  wonder 
That  yon,  offending  mortals,  are 
(For  all  your  crimes)  so  much  the  care 

Of  him  that  bears  the  thunder. 

Jove  can  endure  no  longer, 
Tour  great  ones  should  your  less  invade ; 
Or  that  your  weak,  though  bad,  be  made 

A  prey  unto  the  stronger. 

And  therefore  means  to  settle 

Astrsea  in  her  seat  again 

And  let  down  in  his  golden  chain 
An  age  of  better  metal. 

Which  deed  ho  doth  the  rather, 

That  even  Envy  may  behold 

Time  not  e^joy'd  his  head  of  gold 
Alone  beneath  his  fkther, 

But  that  his  care  conserveth, 
As  time,  so  all  time's  honours  too, 
Regarding  still  what  heaven  should  do 

And  not  what  earth  deserveth. 

[A  tumuUf  and  clashing  of  arms  heard  toU 

But  hark !  what  tumult  ftom  yonder  cave  is  heard  1 
What  noise,  what  strifb,  what  earthquake  and  alarms, 

Ab  troubled  Nature  for  her  maker  fear'd, 
And  all  the  Iron  Age  were  up  in  arms! 

ffide  me,  soft  cloud,  from  their  profkner  eyes, 

Till  insolent  Rebellion  take  the  field ; 
And  as  their  spirits  with  their  counsels  rise 

I  frustrate  all  with  showing  but  my  shield. 

[She  retires  behind  a  d 

[The  Iron  Age  presents  Usdf  calling  forth  the  Evils.] 

I  Age.    Oome  forth,  come  forth,  do  we  not  hear 
What  purpose,  and  how  worth  our  fear, 

The  king  of  gods  hath  on  us  1 
He  is  not  of  the  Iron  breed. 
That  would,  though  Fate  did  help  the  deed. 

Let  shame  in  so  upon  us. 

Rise,  rise  thou  up,  thou  grandame  Vice 
Of  all  my  issue,  Avarice 

Bring  with  thee  Fraud  and  Slander, 
Corruption  with  the  golden  hands, 
Or  any  subtler  111,  that  stands 
'  To  be  a  more  commander. 
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Thy  boys,  Ambition,  Pride,  and  Scorn, 
Force,  Rapine,  and  thy  babe  last  bom 

Smooth  Treachery,  call  hither. 
Arm  Folly  forth,  and  Ignorance, 
And  teach  them  all  our  Pyrrhic  dance: 

We  may  triumph  together. 

Upon  this  enemy  so  great, 
Whom,  if  our  forces  can  defbat. 

And  but  this  once  bring  under, 
We  are  the  masters  of  the  skies. 
Where  all  the  wealth,  height,  power  lies, 

The  sceptre,  and  the  thunder. 

Which  of  you  would  not  in  a  war 
Attempt  the  price  of  any  scar, 

To  keep  your  own  states  eveni 
But  here,  which  of  you  is  that  he. 
Would  not  himself  the  weapon  be. 

To  ruin  Jove  and  heaven  1 

About  it  then,  and  let  him  feel 
The  Iron  Age  is  tum'd  to  steel, 

Since  he  begins  to  threat  her: 
And  though  the  bodies  here  are  less 
Than  were  the  giants;  hell  confbas 

Our  malice  is  far  greater. 

^  ^Zfils  enter  far  the  Antinuuque^  and  dance  to  two  drums,  trumpets,  and  a  confvr 
ofirut^rtuU  music.  At  the  end  of  which  Pallas  re-^ppears,  showing  her  shield,  TV 
Isare  turned  to  statues.] 

Pal.    ^  change,  and  perish,  scarcely  knowing  how. 
That  'gainst  the  gods  do  take  so  vain  a  vow, 
And  think  to  equal  with  your  mortal  dates, 
Their  lives  that  are  obnoxious  to  no  fktes. 
'Twas  time  to  appear,  and  let  their  folly  see 
'Qainst  whom  they  fought,  and  with  what  destiny. 
Die  all  that  can  remain  of  you,  but  stone. 
And  that  be  seen  a  while,  and  then  be  none  1 
Now,  now  descend,  you  both  belov'd  of  Jove, 
And  of  the  good  on  earth  no  less  the  love. 

[TV  scene  changes,  and  she  calls  Astraa  and  the  Odden  Age*] 

Descend,  you  long,  long  wish'd  and  wanted  pair, 

And  as  your  softer  tunes  divide  the  air, 

So  shake  all  clouds  off  with  your  golden  hair; 

For  Spite  is  spent:  the  Iron  Age  is  fled, 

And,  with  her  power  on  earth,  her  name  is  dead. 

[Astraa  and  the  Golden  Age  descending  with  a  jSbn^.] 
^  G.  Age.    And  are  we,  then. 
To  live  agen. 
With  menl 
Ast.    Will  Jove  such  pledges  to  the  earth  restore 
As  justice  7 
G*  Age.    Or  the  purer  ore7 
Pfd.   Onoe  more. 
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6.  Age.    But  do  they  know, 

How  much  they  owel 
Below? 
Ast.    And  will  of  grace  receive  it,  not  as  dne  I 
Pal.    If  not,  they  harm  thenuelves,  not  yon. 
Ast.    True. 
O.  Age.    True. 

Cho,    Let  narrow  natures,  how  they  will,  mistake, 

The  great  should  still  be  good  for  their  own  sake. 

[T%ey  came  font 
Pal.    Welcome  to  earth,  and  reign. 
Ast.  O.  Age.    But  how,  without  a  train, 
Shall  we  our  state  sustain  7 
Pal.    Leave  that  to  Jove :  therein  you  are 
No  little  part  of  his  Minerva's  care 
Expect  awhile. — 

Ton  fkr-&med  spirits  of  this  happy  isle, 

That,  for  your  sacred  songs  have  gidn'd  the  style 

Of  Phoebus'  sons,  whose  notes  the  air  aspire 

Of  th'  old  Egyptian,  or  the  Th'racian  lyre, 

That  Chaucer,  6k>wer,  Lydgate,  Spenser,  hight, 

Put  on  your  better  flames,  and  larger  light, 

To  wait  upon  the  Age  that  shall  your  names  now  nour 

Since  Virtue  press'd  shall  grow,  and  buried  Arts  shall  f 

C%a«.  Oow.    We  come. 

Lyd,  Spen.    We  come. 

Omrus.    Our  best  of  fire 

Is  that  which  Pallas  doth  inspire. 

Pal.    Then  see  you  yonder  souls,  set  far  within  the  shade, 
That  in  Elyslan  bowers  the  blessed  seats  do  keep, 
That  for  their  living  good,  now  semi-gods  are  made, 
And  went  away  from  earth,  as  if  but  tam'd  with  sleep  1 
These  we  must  join  to  make ;  for  these  are  of  the  stra! 
That  justice  dare  defend,  and  will  the  age  sustain. 

C%0.    Awake,  awake,  fbr  whom  these  times  were  kept. 
0  wake,  wake,  wake,  as  you  had  never  slept! 
Make  haste  and  put  on  air,  to  be  their  guard, 
Whom  once  but  to  defend,  is  still  reward. 

Pal,  Thus  Pallas  throws  a  lightning  ttom  her  shield. 

[The  scene  ofUght  disam 

Cko.  To  which  let  all  that  doubtful  darkness  yield. 

Ast.  Now  Peace, 

G.  Age.  And  Love, 

Ast.  Faith, 

O.  Age.  Joys, 

Ast.  O.  Age.  All,  all  increase.       [il  panm.] 

Chan.  And  Striib, 

Chw.  And  Hate, 

lAfd.  And  Fear, 

Spen.  And  Pain, 

Omnes.  All  coaie. 
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Pat,    No  tumour  of  an  iron  vein. 

The  causes  shall  not  come  again. 

Cko.    But,  as  of  old,  all  now  be  §old. 
Move,  move  then  to  the  sounds; 
And  do  not  only  walk  your  solemn  rounds, 
But  give  those  light  and  airy  bounds, 
That  fit  the  Genii  of  these  gladder  grounds. 

[The first  Dance.] 

I^al.    Already  do  not  all  things  smile  1 
Alt.    But  when  they  have  eigoy'd  awhile 

The  Age's  quickening  power: 
Age.    That  every  thought  a  seed  doth  bring, 
And  every  look  a  plant  doth  spring, 

And  every  breath  a  flower: 

I^al.    The  earth  unplough'd  shall  yield  her  crop, 
Pure  honey  fVom  the  oak  shall  drop, 

The  fountain  shall  run  milk: 
The  thistle  shall  the  lily  bear, 
And  every  bramble  roses  wear, 

And  every  worm  make  silk. 

Cko.    The  very  shrub  shall  balsam  sweet, 
And  nectar  melt  the  rock  with  heat, 

Till  earth  have  drank  her  fill: 
That  she  no  harmful  weed  may  know. 
Nor  barren  fern,  nor  mandrake  low. 

Nor  mineral  to  kill. 

[Here  the  main  Dance,    After  trAtcAJ 

Pal.    But  hero's  not  all:  you  must  do  more, 
Or  else  you  do  but  half  restore. 
The  Age's  liberty. 
Poe.    The  male  and  female  us'd  to  Join, 
And  into  all  delight  did  coin 
That  pure  simplicity. 

Then  Feature  did  to  Form  advance. 
And  Youth  call'd  Beauty  forth  to  dance, 

And  every  Grace  was  by : 
It  was  a  time  of  no  distrust, 
So  much  of  love  had  nought  of  lust; 

None  fcar'd  a  Jealous  eye. 
The  language  melted  in  the  ear, 
Yet  all  without  a  blush  might  hear ; 

They  liv'd  with  open  vow. 

Cko.    Each  touch  and  kiss  was  so  well  plac'd. 
They  were  as  sweet  as  they  were  chaste, 
And  such  must  yours  be  now. 

[Here  they  dance  wUh  the  ladies,] 

An     What  change  is  herel    I  had  not  mom 
Desire  to  leave  the  earth  before, 
Than  I  have  now  to  stay; 
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My  silver  fbet,  like  roots,  are  wreath'd 
Into  the  ground,  my  wings  are  sheathed, 
And  I  can  not  away. 

Of  all  there  seems  a  second  birth ; 
It  is  become  a  heaven  on  earth, 

And  Jove  is  present  here. 
I  feel  the  godhead;  nor  will  doubt 
But  he  can  fill  the  place  throughout, 

Whose  power  is  everywhere. 

This,  this,  and  only  such  as  this, 
The  bright  Astraea's  region  is. 

Where  she  would  pray  to  live; 
And  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gold, 
Unbought  with  grace,  or  fear  unsold. 

The  law  to  mortals  give. 

[Here  they  danct  the  GalUards  and  Carantos.    Pallas  ascending^  am 

calling  the  Poets.] 

*T\a  now  enough;  behold  you  here, 
What  Jove  hath  built  to  be  your  sphere. 

You  hither  must  retire. 
And  as  his  bounty  gives  you  cause, 
Be  ready  still  without  your  pause. 

To  show  the  world  your  fire. 

Like  lights  about  Astraea's  throne. 
You  here  must  shine,  and  all  be  one, 

In  fervour  and  in  fiame; 
That  by  your  union  she  may  grow, 
And,  you  sustaining  her,  may  know 

The  Age  still  by  her  name. 

Who  vows,  against  or  heat  or  cold, 
To  spin  your  garments  of  her  gold, 

That  want  may  touch  you  never;  , 

And  making  garlands  ev'ry  hour. 
To  write  your  names  in  some  new  flow«r. 

That  you  may  live  forever. 

Cho.    To  Jove,  to  Jove,  be  all  the  honoum  given. 

That  thanki\il  hearts  can  raise  from  earth  to  beaveo 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  order  of  our  dramatic  inveatigatiooS) 
next  require  our  attention.  The  literary  partnerships  of  the  drama  which 
we  have  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  to  notice,  were  gSDet- 
ally  brief  and  incidental,  being  confined  to  a  few  scenes,  or  a  single 
play.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  however,  we  have  the  interesdiig 
spectacle  of  two  yoimg  men  of  exalted  genius,  of  good  birth  and  con- 
nections, living  together  for  ten  years,  and  writing  in  union  a  series  of 
dramas,  passionate,  romantic,  and  comic,  thus  blending  together  their  genioB 
and  their  fame  in  indissoluble  connection.  Shakspeare  was,  beyond  a  doabt, 
the  inspirer  of  these  kindred  spirits.  They  appeared  when  his  genius  was 
in  its  meridian  splendor,  and  they  were  completely  subdued  by  its  over- 
powering influence.    They  reflected  its  leading  characteristics,  not  as  slmdi 
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nstoj  but  as  men  of  liigli  powers  and  attainments,  proud  of  borrowing 
ir^on  from  a  source  which  they  could  so  well  appreciate,  and  which 
at  once  ennobling  and  inexhaustible. 

;iANCis  Beaumont  was  descended  from  the  ancient  &mily  of  Beaumont 
-race-Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  and  was  bom  in  1586.  His  grandfather, 
I  Beaumont,  was  master  of  tlie  rolls,  and  his  father,  Francis,  one  of  the 
;es  of  the  common  pleas.  Having  completed  his  collegiate  studies  at 
bridge,  young  Beaumont  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  as  a 
mt  of  law ;  but  his  passion  for  the  muses  prevented  him  from  making 
^reat  proficiency  in  his  legal  studies.  He  married  the  daughter  and  co- 
ss  of  Sir  Henry  Isley,  of  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  The 
•  of  his  brief  life  was  even  and  uninterrupted,  and  his  death  occurred 
le  sixth  of  March,  1615,  before  he  had  attained  the  thirtieth  year  of 
ge.  He  was  buried  on  the  ninth  of  the  same  month,  at  the  entrance 
t.  Benedict's  chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  Thus,  in  the  beautiful  lan- 
:e  of  Hazlitt,  was  youth,  genius,  aspiring  hope  and  growing  reputation, 
>ff  like  a  flower  in  its  summer  pride,  or  like  the  *  lily  in  its  stalk  green,' 
h  inclines  us  to  repine  at  fortune,  and  almost  at  nature,  that  seem  to 
3  httle  store  by  their  greatest  favorites.  The  life  of  poets  is,  or  ought 
S  if  we  judge  of  it  from  the  light  it  lends  to  others,  a  golden  drama, 
>f  brightness  and  sweetness,  rapt  in  Elysium ;  and  it  gives  one  a  reluctant 
:  to  see  the  splendid  vision,  by  which  they  are  attended  in  their  path  of 
%  fade  like  a  vapor,  and  their  sacred  heads  laid  low  in  ashes,  before  the 
of  conmion  mortals  has  half  run  out 

»Hy  Fletcher  was  of  equally  distinguished  parentage  with  Beaimiont, 
I  the,  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  afterward  of 
oester.  He  was  bom  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1576,  and  educated  at 
let  College,  Cambridge.  Though  he  was  ten  years  older  than  Beaumont, 
omparatively  nothing  is  known  of  liim  from  the  time  at  which  he  left 
iniversity,  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  seems  to  haw 
neneed  his  career  of  dramatic  authorship,  conjointly  with  his  youthful 
giftad  assc^ate.  His  life  was  as  quiet  and  as  unmarked  by  striking 
ants,  aa  wau::  that  of  his  partner  in  his  early  hterary  labors ;  and  he  died 
le  great  pbi{<rue  in  1625,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  For  some 
>n,  not  now  known^  Ms  remains  were  not  honored  with  a  resting-place 
Westminster  Abbey,  hM,  were  buried  in  St  Mary  Overy's  church, 
hwark. 

tie  dramas  of  Beaumcnt  <i»x^  Fletcher  were  fifty-two  in  number ;  but  as 
greater  part  of  them  weid  nnl  published  till  1647,  it  is  impossible  to 
rlMn  the  dates  at  which  th^j  were  respectively  produced.  Dryden 
wks  that  Philaster  was  the  firs^  j>Uy  that  brought  them  into  esteem  with 
public,  though  they  had  previoa%lY  written  two  or  three  others.  It  la 
probable  in  plot^  but  highly  interestiv^  in  character  and  situations.    Hm 
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jealousy  of  Philaster  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  the  character  of  EuphrasL 

disguised  as  Bellario,  the  page,  is  a  copy  from  Viola,  yet  there  is  somei 

peculiarly  delicate  in  the  following  account  of  her  hopeless  attachment 

Philaster : — 

My  father  oft  would  speak 

Your  worth  and  virtue ;  and,  as  I  did  grow 

More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 

To  see  the  man  so  prais'd,  but  yet  all  this 

Was  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 

As  soon  as  found ;  till,  sitting  in  my  window, 

Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 

I  thought  (but  it  was  you)  enter  our  gates. 

My  blood  flew  out,  and  back  again  as  fast 

As  I  had  pufiTd  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 

Like  breath.    Then  was  I  called  away  in  haste 

To  entertain  you.    Never  was  a  man 

Heav'd  fVom  a  shec[>-€oto  to  a  sceptre  raised 

So  high  in  thoughts  as  I:  you  left  a  kiss 

Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 

From  you  forever.    I  did  hear  you  talk, 

Far  above  singing !    After  you  were  gone 

I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  search'd 

What  stirr'd  it  so.    Alas !  I  found  it  love ; 

Yet  far  IVom  lust;  for  could  I  but  have  lived 

In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 

For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  father 

With  a  feigned  pilgrimage,  and  dress'd  myself 

In  habit  of  a  boy ;  and  for  I  knew 

My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 

Of  having  you.    And,  understanding  well 

That  when  I  made  discovery  of  my  sex, 

I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow, 

By  all  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 

Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known, 

Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  fVom  men's  eyes. 

For  other  than  I  sceni'd,  that  I  might  ever 

Abide  with  you :    Then  sat  I  by  the  fount 

Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

Philaster  had  previously  described  the  circumstances  under  which        "* 

found  the  disguised  maiden  by  the  fount,  and  the  desciiptioD  is  hig'^*^^ 

poetical  and  picturesque : — 

Hunting  the  buck, 

I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain-side, 
Of  which  he  borrow 'd  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself, 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay, 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
I>elighted  me:  But  ever  when  he  tum'd 
His  tender,  eyes  upon  them  he  would  weep, 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
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Dwell  in  his  fkce,  I  ask'd  him  all  his  story. 
He  told  me    hat  his  parents  gentle  died, 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 
Which  gave  him  roots ;  and  of  the  crystal  springs, 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses;  and  the  smi, 
Which  still,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold, 
Did  signify ;  and  how  all,  order'd  thus, 
Express'd  his  grief:  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wish'd;  so  that  methought  I  could 
Have  studied  it.    I  gladly  entertain'd  him 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow. 

l/izuf  5  Tragedy^  supposed  to  have  been  written  soon  after  *  Philaster 
luced,  is  a  powerful,  but  unpleasing  drama.  The  purity  of  female 
Amintor  and  Aspatia,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  guilty  boldnesf 
le  ;  and  the  rough  soldier-like  bearing  and  manly  feeling  of  Melan 
ier  the  selfish  sensuality  of  the  king,  more  hateful  and  disgusting 
lately,  there  is  much  licentiousness  in  this  fine  play — whole  scenes 
>gues  are  disfigured  by  this  master  vice  of  these  authors.  Theii 
ire  *  a  rank  unweeded  garden,'  which  grew  only  the  more  disorder!) 
us  as  it  advanced  to  maturity. 

8  the  plays  already  mentioned,  these  writers  had  produced  before 

it's  death,  three  tragedies.  King  and  no  King,  Bonducay  and  Hie 

Candy  ;  also  ^sq  comedies,  The  Woman  Hater ,  The  Knight  of  the 

Pestle,  The  Honest  Man^s  Fortune,  The   Coxcomb,  and    The 

Fletcher  afterwards  wrote  three  tragic  dramas  and  nine  comedies, 

of  which  are  The  Chances,  The  Spanish  Curate,  The  Beggar^e 

d  Rule  a  Wife,  and  Have  a  Wife,     He  also  wrote  an  exquisite 

drama,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  Milton  followed  pretty 

the  design,  and  partly  in  the  language  and  imagery,  in  his  Comus. 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  another  dramatic  production  of  these  joint 

iiey  are  represented  to  have  had  the  aid  of  Shakspeare ;  but  as 

is  not  superior  to  many  other  of  their  performances,  the  statement 

ly,  not  sustained  by  internal  evidence. 

dramas  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  conjointly,  it  is  im- 
o  determine  what  share  each  took  in  contriving  the  plots,  and  fill- 
e  scenes ;  but  the  general  impression  is,  that  Beaumont  had  the 
idgment  and  the  severer  taste,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  re- 
and  correcting  the  luxuriances  of  Fletcher's  wit  and  fency.  The 
the  former  is  also  said  to  have  leaned  more  to  tragedy  than  that 
ter.  The  later  works  of  Fletcher  are  chiefly  of  a  comic  character ; 
ese  the  plots  are  often  inartificial  and  loosely  connected,  though  he 
lively  and  entertaining.  The  incidents  rapidly  succeed  each  other, 
lialogue  is  witty,  elegant,  and  amusing.  Dryden  considered  that 
anderstood  and  imitated  the  oonversation  of  gentlemen  much  better 
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than  Shakspeare,  and  it  was,  therefore,  that  he  was  much  more  i 
on  the  stage ;  and  with  regard  to  this,  Hallam  remarks,  ^  We  can 
that  the  depths  of  Shakspeare's  mind  were  often  unfathomable  1 
dience;*the  bow  was  drawn  by  a  matchless  hand,  but  the  shaft 
of  sight.  All  might  listen  to  Fletcher's  pleasing,  though  not  pr« 
vigorous  language.  His  thoughts  are  noble  and  tinged  with  the  i< 
romance ;  his  metaphors  vivid,  though  sometimes  too  forced ;  he 
the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pedantry,  though  in  many  pa 
strains  it  beyond  common  use ;  his  versification,  though  studiously 
is  often  rythmical  and  sweet ;  yet  we  are  seldom  arrested  by  strik 
ties.  Good  hues  occur  on  every  page,  fine  ones,  rarely.  We  lay 
volume  with  a  sense  of  admiration  of  what  we  have  read,  but  little 
mains  distinctly  in  the  memory.'  But  notwithstanding  this  may 
rect  view  of  the  subject,  still  the  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletche 
us  with  a  high  idea  of  their  powers  as  poets  and  dramatists.  Th( 
riety  and  luxuriance  of  their  genius  seem  to  elevate  them  above 
though  they  were  destitute  of  his  regularity  and  soUdity,  and  to  pi 
on  the  borders  of  the  *  magic  circle'  of  Shakspeare.  The  confid 
buoyancy  of  youth  are  visible  in  all  their  productions.  They  had 
Jonson,  tasted  of  adversity ;  and  they  had  not  the  profoundly  n 
spirit  of  their  great  master,  who  was  cognizant  of  all  human  fee 
S3rmpathies.  They  did  not  aspire  to  his  more  elevated  creations, 
as  models  for  their  tragedies  such  of  his  comedies  as  the  *  Twelfth  N 
*  Winter's  Tale.'  Life  was  to  them  a  scene  of  enjoyment  and  plea 
the  exercise  of  their  genius  a  source  of  refined  delight  and  ambitioi 
were  gentlemen  who  wrote  for  the  stage,  as  gentlemen — ^had  ne 
before,  and  have  rarely  since. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  '  are,'  as  Hallam  remarks,  ^  not  much  qu 
do  not  even  afford  copious  materials  to  those  who  cull  the  beautic 
dent  lore.'  Their  dramas  are  remarkable  for  the  continuous  intei 
exdte,  and  pleasure  they  afford,  rather  than  for  startling  passages,  oi 
beauties.    Our  extracts,  therefore,  mH  be  few  and  comparatively  lir 

GBIEF  OP  ASPATIA  FOR  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  AMINTOR  AND  I 

[Evadne,  Aspatia,  Dvla^  and  other  La4ie$.'\ 

Evadne.    Would  thou  could'st  instUl  [Tb 

Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia. 

Asp.    It  were  a  timeless  smile  should  prove  my  cheek; 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh, 
When  at  the  altar  the  religious  priest 
Were  pacifying  the  offended  powers 
With  sacrifice,  than  now.    This  should  have  been 
My  night,  and  all  your  hands  have  been  employed 
In  giving  me  a  spotless  offering 
To  young  Amintor's  bed,  as  we  are  now 
For  you ;  pardon,  Evadne ;  would  my  worth 
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Were  great  as  yours,  or  that  the  king,  or  he, 
Or  both  thought  so;  perhaps  he  foond  me  worthless; 
But  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine 
(These  credoloos  ears)  he  pour'd  the  sweetest  words 
That  art  or  love  could  ihime. 
Evad,    Nay,  leave  this  sad  talk,  madam. 
Asp.    Would  I  could,  then  should  I  leave  the  cause. 
Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse  of  the  dismal  yew. 
Ev€ui,    That's  one  of  your  sad  songs,  mmliiTn. 
Asp.    Believe  me,  'tis  a  pretty  one. 
Evad.    How  is  it,  madam  1 
Asp.  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 

Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Bfaidens,  willow  branches  bear. 

Say  I  died  true. 
My  love  was  fklse,  but  I  was  firm. 

From  my  hour  of  birth ; 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 
Lightly,  gentle  earth ! 

Madam,  good-night;  may  no  discontent 

Grow  'twixt  your  love  and  you ;  but  if  there  do. 

Inquire  of  me,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan, 

Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  grieve. 

To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.    Love  your  lord 

No  worse  than  I ;  but  if  you  love  so  well, 

Alas !  you  may  displease  him ;  so  did  L 

This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me : 

Ladies,  farewell ;  as  soon  as  I  am  dead, 

Come  all  and  watch  one  night  about  my  hearse; 

Bring  each  a  moumAil  story  and  a  tear 

To  offer  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth; 

With  flattering  ivy  clasp  my  coffin  round. 

Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune,  let  my  bier 

Be  borne  by  virgins  that  shall  sing  by  course 

The  truth  of  maids  and  peijuries  of  men. 
Evad.    Alas!  I  pity  thee.  [Amintor  enters,} 

Asp.    Oo,  and  be  happy  in  your  lady's  love;  [T\>  AnUntor,] 

May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me 

Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death. 

Ill  trouble  you  no  more,  yet  I  will  take 

A  parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  denied. 

YouTl  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 

When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 

Can  know  no  pity:  thus  I  wind  myself 

Into  this  wiUow  garland,  and  am  prouder 

That  I  was  once  your  love  (though  now  reftis'd) 

Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 

[7^  Maid^s  Tragedy.] 

DISINTERESTEDNESS  OP  BLANCHA. 

Enter  Oesario  and  a  Servant. 

Cesa,    Let  my  friend  have  entrance. 
Berv.    Sir,  a'  shall. 
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Cesa.    Any;  I  except  none. 

Serv.    We  know  your  mind,  sir. 

Cesa.    Pleasures  admit  no  bounds.    I'm  pitch'd  so  high 
To  such  a  growth  of  fVill  prosperities, 
That  to  conceal  my  fortunes  were  an  injury 
To  gratefulness,  and  those  more  liberal  fitvours 
By  whom  my  glories  prosper.    He  that  flows 
In  gracious  and  swoln  tides  of  blest  abundance, 
Tet  will  be  ignorant  of  his  own  fortunes, 
Deserves  to  live  contemn'd,  and  die  forgotten: 
The  harvest  of  my  hopes  is  now  already 
Ripen'd  and  gathered;  I  can  fktten  youth 
With  choice  of  plenty,  and  supplies  of  comforts ; 
My  fate  springs  in  my  own  hcmd,  and  I'll  use  it 

[Enter  two  Servants  and  Biancha.] 

First  Serv,    'Tis  my  place. 

Sec.  Serv.    Yours  1    Here,  fkir  one;  I'll  acquaint 
My  lord. 

First  Serv.    He's  here;  go  to  him  boldly. 

Sec.  Serv.    Please  you 
To  let  him  understand  how  readily 
I  waited  on  your  errand  ! 

First  Serv.    Saucy  fellow  ! 
You  must  excuse  his  breeding. 

Cesa.    What's  the  matter  1 
Biancha  1  my  Biancha  1    To  your  ofSces !  Kxeun 

This  visit,  sweet,  from  thee,  my  pretty  dear, 
By  how  much  more  't  was  unexpected,  comes 
So  much  the  more  timely:  witness  this  free  welcome 
YThat'er  occasion  led  thee ! 

Bian.    You  may  guess,  sir ; 
Yet  indeed,  'tis  a  rare  one. 

Cesa.    Prithee,  speak  it. 
My  honest  virtuous  maid. 

Bian.    Sir,  I  have  heard 
Of  your  misfortunes ;  and  I  can  not  tell  you 
Whether  I  have  more  cause  of  joy  or  sadness. 
To  know  they  are  a  truth. 

Cesa.    What  truth,  Biancha  1 
Misfortunes  1— howl — wherein  1 

Bian.    You  arc  disclaim'd 
For  being  the  lord  Alberto's  son,  and  publicly 
Acknowledg'd  of  as  mean  a  birth  as  mine  is : 
It  can  not  choose  but  grieve  you. 

Cesa.    Grieve  me  1    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Is  this  ain 

Bian.    This  alii 

Cesa.    Thou  art  sorry  for  *t, 
I  warrant  thee ;  alas,  good  soul,  Biancha  t 
That  which  thou  call'st  misfortune  Is  my  happineat; 
My  happiness,  Biancha! 

Bian     If  you  love  me, 
It  may  prove  mine  too. 
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Cesa.    May  it!    I  will  love  thee 
My  good,  good  maid,  if  that  can  make  thee  happy, 
Better  and  better  love  thee. 

Bian.    Without  breach  then, 
Of  modesty,  I  come  to  claim  the  interest, 
Your  protestations,  both  by  vows  and  letters, 
Have  made  me  owner  of:  from  the  first  hour 
I  saw  you,  I  confess  I  wisb'd  I  had  been, 
Or  not  so  much  below  your  rank  and  greatness 
Or  not  so  much  above  those  humble  fiames 
That  should  have  warm'd  my  bosom  with  a  temperate 
Equality  of  desires  in  equal  fortunes. 
Still,  sm  you  utter'd  language  of  affection, 
[  courted  time  to  pass  more  slowly  on. 
That  I  might  turn  more  full  to  lend  attention 
To  what  I  durst  not  credit,  nor  yet  hope  for; 
Tet  still  as  more  I  heard,  I  wish'd  to  hear  more. 

Ccsa.    Didst  thou  in  troth,  wench? 

Bian.    Willingly  betray'd 
Myself  to  hopeless  bondage. 

Ccsa.    A  good  girl! 
I  thought  I  should  not  miss,  whate'er  thy  answer  wa& 

Bian.    But  as  I  am  a  maid,  sir,  (and  i'  fkith 
You  may  believe  me,  for  I  am  a  maid) 
So  dearly  I  respected  both  your  fame 
And  quality,  that  I  would  first  have  perished 
In  my  sick  thoughts,  than  ere  have  given  consent 
To  have  undone  your  fortunes,  by  inviting 
A  marriage  with  so  mean  a  one  as  I  am: 
I  should  have  died  sure,  and  no  creature  known 
The  sickness  that  had  kill'd  me. 

Cesa.    Pretty  heart! 
Oood  soul,  alas,  alas ! 

Bian.    Now  since  I  know 
There  is  no  difference  'twixt  your  birth  and  mine, 
Not  much  'twixt  our  estates  (if  any  be. 
The  advantage  is  on  my  side),  I  come  willingly 
To  tender  you  the  first-iVuits  of  my  heart, 
And  am  content  t'  accept  you  for  my  husband, 
Now  when  you  are  at  lowest. 

Cesa.    For  a  husband  1 
Speak  sadly;  dost  thou  mean  sol 

Bian.    In  good  deed,  sir, 
'Tis  pure  love  makes  this  proffer. 

Cesa.    I  believe  thee. 
What  counsel  urg'd  thee  on !  tell  me ;  thy  father  ? 
My  worshipful  smug  host  1    Was  't  not  he,  wench  1 
Or  mother  hostess  1  ha  1 

Bian.    D'  you  mock  my  parentage  1 
I  did  not  scorn  yours:  mean  folks  are  as  worthy 
To  be  well  spoken  of,  if  they  deserve  well. 
As  some  whose  only  fkme  lies  in  their  blood. 
Oh,  you  're  a  proud  poor  man !  all  your  oaths,  fiilfohood, 
Your  vows,  deceit,  your  letters,  forged  and  wicked! 
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Ceui.    Thond'st  be  my  wife,  I  dare  swear. 

Bian.    Had  your  heart, 
Tour  hand,  and  tongne,  been  twins,  yon  had  reputed 
This  courtesy  a  benefit. 

Cesa.    Simplicity, 
How  prettily  thou  mov'st  me!    Why,  Biancha, 
Report  has  cozen'd  thee;  I  am  not  faUen 
From  my  expected  honours  or  possessions, 
Though  fVom  the  hope  of  birtliright. 

Bian.    Are  you  nof? 
Then  I  am  lost  again!    I  have  a  suit  too; 
You'll  grant  it,  if  you  be  a  good  man. 

Cesa.    Any  thing. 

Bian.    Pray  do  not  talk  of  aught  what  I  have  said  t'  ye. 

Cesa.    As  I  wish  health,  I  will  not! 

Bian.    Pity  me; 
But  never  love  me  more ! 

Cesa.    Nay,  now  you're  cruel: 
Why  all  these  tears  1— Thou  shalt  not  go. 

Bian.    I'll  pray  for  you, 
That  you  may  have  a  virtuous  wife,  a  fkir  one ; 
And  when  I  'm  dead — 

Cesa.    Fie,  fie! 

Bian.    Think  on  me  sometimes, 
With  mercy  for  this  trespass! 

Cesa.    Let  us  kiss 
At  parting,  as  at  coming! 

Bian.    This  I  have 
As  a  fh)c  dower  to  a  virgin's  grave; 
All  goodness  dwell  with  you!  [Exit.] 

Cesa.    Harmless  Biancha! 
Unskill'd !  what  handsome  toys  are  maids  to  play  with. 

[Jf^V  Maid  of  the  Inn] 

PASTORAL  LOVE. 

[7b  Clorinda.    A  Satyr  eniers.] 

Satyr.    Through  yon  same  bending  plain, 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main, 
And  through  these  thick  woods  have  I  ran, 
Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  sun. 
Since  the  lusty  spring  began, 
All  to  please  my  master  Pan, 
Have  I  trotted  without  rest 
To  get  him  fVuit;  for  at  a  feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  night. 
His  paramour  the  Syrinx  bright: 
But  behold  a  fairer  sight! 
By  that  heavenly  form  of  thine, 
Brightest  fair,  thou  art  divine. 
Sprung  from  great  immortal  race 
Of  the  gods,  for  in  thy  face 
Shines  more  awful  majesty 
Than  dull  weak  mortality. 
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Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold, 

And  live:  therefore  on  this  mould 

Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee 

In  worship  of  thy  deity. 

Deign  it,  goddess,  fVom  my  hand 

To  receive  whate'er  this  land 

From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 

Of  her  choice  fruits;  and  but  lend 

Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells, 

Fairer  by  the  fkmous  wells 

To  this  present  day  ne'er  grew, 

Never  better,  nor  more  true. 

Here  be  grapes  whose  lusty  blood 

Is  the  learned  poet's  good, 

Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 

The  head  of  Bacchus;  nuts  more  brown 

Than  the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  them; 

Deign,  0  fairest  fbir,  to  take  them: 

For  these,  black-eyed  Driope 

Hath  oftentimes  commanded  me 

With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb. 

See  how  well  the  lusty  time 

Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  red, 

Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 

Here  be  berries  for  a  queen, 

Some  be  red,  some  be  green; 

These  are  of  that  luscious  meat 

The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat: 

All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield, 

The  hanging  mountain  or  the  field, 

I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long 

Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong 

Till  then,  humbly  leave  I  take, 

Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake, 

That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade, 

Under  a  broad  beech's  shade. 

I  must  go,  I  must  run. 

Swifter  than  the  fiery  sun.  [Exik] 

dor.    And  all  my  fears  go  with  thee. 
What  greatness,  or  what  private  hidden  power, 
Is  there  in  me  to  draw  submission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast  1— Sure  I  am  a  itaodal; 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd ;  he  was  mortal, 
And  she  that  bore  me,  mortal;  prick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed ;  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 
The  self-same  mind  that  makes  the  young  lambs  shrink, 
Makes  me  arcold:  my  fear  says  I  am  mortal: 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me), 
And  now  I  do  believe  it,  if  I  keep 
My  virgin  fiower  uncropt,  pure,  chaste,  and  fkir, 
No  gobUn,  wood-god,  Adiy,  elf,  or  fiend, 
Satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  groves, 
BluUI  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  flluBion 
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Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires, 

Or  Yoicea  calliog  me  in  dead  of  night 

To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 

Through  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  min. 

Else  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 

Manners  nor  smooth  humanity,  whose  heats 

Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  misshapen, 

Thus  mildly  kneel  to  me?    Sure  there's  a  power 

In  that  great  name  of  Virgin,  that  binds  fkst 

All  rude  imcivil  bloods,  all  appetites 

That  break  their  confines.    Then,  strong  chastity, 

Be  thou  my  strongest  guard;  for  here  I'll  dwell 

In  opposition  against  fate  and  helL 

[F^Utkful  l^epkertUss.] 

The  lyrical  pieces  scattered  throughout  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  though  not  generally  equal,  are  still  of  much  the  same  character 
aa  those  with  which  Jonson's  dramas  aboimd.  Of  these  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

MELANCHOLY. 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights. 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly! 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't 

But  only  melancholy! 

Welcome  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fasten'd  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up  without  a  sound! 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves, 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves! 

Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 

Are  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls ! 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan ! 

These  are  the  sounds  we  fbed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley: 
Nothing's  so  dainty-sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

[Nice  ViOotur.} 

SONG. 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  air! 
Even  in  shadows  you  are  fkir. 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire. 
That  breaks  out  clearer  stiU  and  higher. 
Though  your  beauty  be  confin'd, 

And  soft  Love  a  prisoner  bound, 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind 

Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 

Ev'n  the  fetters  that  you  wear ! 

IFVm 
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THE  POWEE  OP  LOVE. 

Hear  je,  ladies  that  despise 

What  the  mighty  Lore  has  done; 
Fear  examples  and  be  wise: 

Fair  Calisto  was  a  nun: 
Leda,  sailing  on  the  stream, 

To  deceive  the  hopes  of  man 
Love  accounted  but  a  dreami 

Doted  on  a  silver  swan ; 
Danae  in  a  brazen  tower^ 
Where  no  love  was,  lov'd  a  shower. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  are  coy, 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do, 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy ; 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo. 
Vesta,  kindling  holy  fires 

Circled  round  about  with  spies 
Never  dreaming  loose  desires, 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies; 
nion  in  a  short  hour  higher, 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire. 


[VakntiiUa»,] 


BONG  TO  PAN,  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OP  THE  FAITHFUL 

SHEPHERDESS. 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow'rs 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  pow'rs. 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes^ 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes, 

Move  your  feet 
To  our  sound. 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  ground. 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  fiocks  from  blame. 

He  is  great  and  he  is  just, 
*      He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honour'd.    DafTodilles, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lilies. 

Let  us  fling, 

Whilst  we  sing 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy. 
Ever  honour'd,  ever  young! 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  song. 


tniuxt  t(rt  fiUnni^, 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN— THOMAS  DEKKEB — JOHN  WEBSTER — THOMAS  MIDDLETOII— 
JOHN  MARSTON — rHn.IP  MASSINGER — ^ROBERT  TAYLOR — ^WILLIAM  ROWLET— 
CYRIL  TOURNEUR — GEORGE  COOKE — THOMAS  NABBES — ^NATHANIEL  FIELD— JOHN 
DAY — HENRY  GLAFTHORNE — ^THOMAS  RANDOLFH — RICHARD  BROME — JOHN  FORD 
— THOMAS  HEYWOOD — JAMES  SHIRLEY. 

fl^HE  great  dramatists  with  whom  we  have  been  engaged  during  the  last 
X  two  lectures,  have  absorbed  so  much  of  our  time  and  attention,  that 
we  shall  be  constrained  to  notice  much  more  briefly  those  of  their  contem- 
poraries who  are  still  to  pass  in  review  before  us.  Of  these,  ChapmaOf 
Dekker,  Webster,  Middleton,  Marston,  and  Massinger,  first  claim  our  at* 
tention. 

Geoboe  Chapman  was  bom  at  Hitching  Hill,  Hertfordshire,  in  1557. 
He  commenced  his  collegiate  studies  at  Oxford,  and  finished  them  at 
Cambridge ;  but  in  consequence  of  devoting  himself  at  both  universities  to 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  to  the  exclusion  of  philosophy  and  logic,  he 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  his  degree  at  either.  From  Cambridge  he  re- 
paired to  London,  when  the  gracefulness  of  his  maimers  and  the  elegance 
of  his  taste  soon  recommended  him  to  the  acquaintance,  and  even  intimacy, 
of  Spenser,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  other  leading  wits  of  the  age.  Chapman 
oonmienced  his  literary  career  with  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
This,  with  all  its'&ults,  is  a  production  of  great  value  and  interest  It  is 
written  in  the  cumbrous  and  imwieldy  old  English  measure  of  fourteen 
syllables ;  but  notwithstanding  this  heavy  drawback,  such  passages  as  the 
following  description  from  the  thirteenth  book,  of  Neptune  and  his  chariot, 
exhibit,  with  great  deamess,  the  force  and  energy  of  the  translation : — 

He  took  much  rath  to  see  the  Greeks  fh>m  Troy  receive  such  ill, 
And  mightily  incensed  with  Jove,  stoop'd  straight  from  that  steep  hill; 
That  shook  as  he  flew  off,  so  hard  his  parting  prese'd  the  height, 
The  woods  and  all  the  great  hills  near,  trembled  beneath  the  weight 
Of  his  immortal  moving  feet :  three  steps  he  only  took, 
Before  he  ftr  off  iEgas  reach'd;  bnt  with  the  fourth  it  shook 
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With  his  dread  entry.    In  the  depth  of  thoee  seas  he  did  hold 

HiB  bright  and  glorious  palace,  built  of  neyer-msting  gold ; 

And  there  arrived,  he  pat  in  coach  his  brazen-footed  steeds, 

All  golden-maned,  and  paced  with  wings,  and  all  in  golden  weeds 

He  clothed  himself;  the  golden  scourge,  most  elegantly  done, 

He  took,  and  mounted  to  his  seat,  and  then  the  Qod  begun 

To  drive  his  chariot  through  the  waves.    From  whirlpits  every  way 

The  whales  exulted  under  him,  and  knew  their  king;  the  sea 

For  joy  did  open,  and  his  horse  so  light  and  swifUy  flew, 

The  under  axle-tree  of  brass  no  drop  of  water  drew. 


The  beauty  of  Chapman's  compound  Homeric  epithets,  such  as  e 
footed  Thetis,  triple-feathered  helm,  the  Mr-haired  boy,  high-walled  TI 
and  the  strong-winged  lance,  bear  the  impress  of  a  poetical  imagin 
chaste  yet  luxuriant 

Chapman's  first  play,  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria^  was  prodw 
1598 ;  but  as  a  dramatist,  he  did  not  realize  the  expectations  whic 
translations  had  excited.  He  continued  to  furnish,  for  the  stage,  fre 
tragedies  and  comedies  for  over  twenty  years,  yet  of  the  sixteen  that 
descended  to  us,  all  are  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  not  one  possesse 
creative  and  vivifying  power  of  dramatic  genius.  In  didactic  obsen 
and  description,  he  is  sometimes  happy,  and  hence  he  has  been  pra]s< 
possessing  '  more  thinking'  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  dra 
muse.  His  judgment,  however,  vanishes  in  action ;  for  his  plots  are  u 
oral,  and  his  style  is  too  hard  and  artificial  to  admit  of  any  nice  delinc 
of  character.  The  best  of  his  plays  are  Bussy  D^Ambois,  Byrcn^e  C<n 
aet/j  All  Fools,  and  The  Gentleman  Usher.  Chapman's  dramas  do 
contain  many  striking  passages,  but  the  following  invocation  for  a  Spii 
Intelligence,  in  *Bu8sy  D'Ambois,'  is  worthy  of  very  high  praise : — 

1  long  to  know 


How  my  dear  mistress  fkres,  and  be  inform'd 
What  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blood 
Of  her  incensed  lord.    Methought  the  spirit. 
When  he  had  utter'd  his  perplex'd  presage, 
Threw  his  chang'd  count'nance  headlong  into  clouds: 
His  forehead  bent,  as  ho  would  hide  his  face: 
He  knock'd  his  chin  against  his  darkened  breast, 
And  struck  a  churlish  silence  through  his  powers. 
Terror  of  darkness !    0  thou  king  of  flames ! 
That  with  the  music-footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  dear  light  out  of  crystal  on  dark  earth ; 
And  hurl'st  instinctive  flre  about  the  world; 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  enchanted  night 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heavy  riddle. 
Or  thou,  great  prince  of  shades,  where  never  sun 
Sticks  his  fkr-darted  beams;  whose  eyes  are  made 
To  see  in  darkness,  and  see  ever  best 
When  sense  is  blindest:  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that,  for  fear 
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Of  some  ill  it  includes,  would  fiiin  lie  hid : 
And  rise  thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  light. 

addition  to  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  already  noticed,  Chapman  pro- 
l  a  version  of  Homer's  *  Odyssey,'  and  one  of  *  The  Works  and  Days'  of 
kL  He  also  completed  a  translation  of  *  Hero  and  Leander,'  which  had 
begun  by  Marlow.  His  life  is  represented  to  have  been  one  continu- 
2ene  of  content  and  prosperity,  thus  contrasting  remarkably  with  the 
of  the  great  majority  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries.  In  his  personal 
i  he  was  temperate  and  pious,  and,  according  to  Oldys,  *  preserved  in 
mduct  the  true  dignity  of  poetry,  which  he  compared  to  the  flower  of 
un,  that  disdains  to  open  its  leaves  to  the  eye  of  a  smoking  taper.' 
ife  of  this  venerable  scholar  and  poet  closed  in  1634,  at  the  advanced 
f  8eventy-«even  years. 

OMAs  Dekker  was,  perhaps,  a  few  years  younger  than  Chapman, 
^h  he  commenced  his  dramatic  career  at  about  the  same  time.  Nei- 
he  period  nor  the  place  of  his  birth  is  now  known,  nor  have  we  any 
i  of  his  family  or  of  his  early  studies.  He  was  evidently,  however,  a 
scholar,  and  was  a  very  industrious  writer,  having  himself  produced, 
ling  to  Collier,  more  than  twenty  entire  dramas,  besides  a  number  con- 
y  with  other  dramatists.  He  was,  for  some  time,  connected  with  Ben 
•n  in  writing  for  the  AdmiraPs  theatre ;  but  Jonson  and  he  became, 
ually,  bitter  enemies,  and  the  former,  in  his  *  Poetaster,'  satirized  Dekker 
'  the  character  of  Crispinus,  representing  himself  as  Horace.  Jonson's 
es  against  his  adversary  are,  ^  his  arrogancy  and  impudence  in  com- 
ing his  own  things,  and  for  his  translating.'  To  these  charges  Dekker 
d  in  his  Satiromaatix,  or  the  Untrussing  the  Humorous  Poet,  in  which 
n  appears  as  Horace  junior.  There  is  more  raillery  and  abuse  in  Dek- 
answer  than  wit  or  poetry,  but  it  was  well  received  by  the  play-going 
3.  Dekker's  Ibrtunatus,  or  the  Wishing  Cap,  unites  the  simplicity  of 
with  the  graces  of  poetry,  and  is,  perhaps,  his  best  drama.  His  poetic 
n  is  choice  and  elegant,  but  he  often  wanders  into  absurdity.  Passages 
lie  following  are  frequent  in  his  plays,  and  would  do  honor  to  any 
Eitist: — 

PATIENCE. 

Patience  I  why,  'tis  the  soul  of  peace : 
Of  all  the  virtues,  'tis  nearest  kin  to  heaven : 
It  makes  men  look  like  gods.    The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit: 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath'd. 

FEMALE  HONOUR  AND  SHAME  CONTRASTED. 

Nothing  did  make  me,  when  I  loved  them  best 
To  loathe  them  more  than  this :  when  in  the  street 
A  fkir,  joung  modest  damsel  I  did  meet  • 
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She  seem'd  to  all  a  dove  when  I  pass'd  by, 

And  I  to  all  a  raycn:  eyery  eye 

That  followed  her,  wont  with  a  bashful  glance : 

At  me  each  bold  and  jeering  countenance 

Darted  forth  scorn :  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been 

Some  tower  nnvanqoish'd,  would  they  all  vail : 

'(Gainst  me  swoln  rumour  hoisted  every  sail; 

She,  crown'd  with  reverend  praises,  pass'd  by  them ; 

I,  though  with  fkce  mask'd,  could  not  'scape  the  hem : 

For,  as  if  heaven  had  set  strange  marks  on  such, 

Because  they  should  be  pointing-stocks  to  man, 

Drest  up  in  civilest  shape,  a  courtesan. 

Let  her  walk  saint-like,  noteless,  and  unknown, 

Yet  she's  betray'd  by  some  trick  of  her  own. 

THE  PICTURE  OF  A  LADT  SEEN  Bl  HEB  LOVSB. 

My  Infelice's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye, 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek :  and  such  sweet  skill 

Hath  fVom  the  cunning  workman's  pencil  flown, 

These  lips  look  f^sh  and  lively  as  her  own; 

Seeming  to  move  and  speak.    Alas!  now  I  see 

The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 

Adulterate  complexion:  here  'tis  read; 

False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  checks, 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes. 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue, 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence. 

In  her  white  bosom ;  look,  a  painted  board 

Circumscribes  all!    Earth  can  no  bliss  afford; 

Nothing  of  her  but  this  I    This  can  not  speak ; 

It  has  no  lap  for  me  to  rest  upon ; 

No  lip  worth  tasting.    Here  the  worms  will  feed, 

As  in  her  cofldn.    Hence,  then,  idle  art, 

True  love's  best  pictur'd  on  a  true  love's  heart. 

Here  art  thou  drawn,  sweet  maid,  till  this  be  dead. 

So  that  thou  livest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 

Thou  figure  of  my  friend,  lie  there. 

Dekker^s  life  was  passed  in  irregularity  and  poverty,  presenting  thus,  & 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  Chapman.  He  was,  according  to  Oldys,  three 
years  in  King's  Bench  prison ;  thus  reminding  us  of  one  of  his  own  beauti* 
fid  lines ; — 

We  ne'er  are  angels  till  our  passions  die. 

He  died  in  want  and  despair,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1638. 

Jons  Webster  was  another  of  that  race  of  remarkable  oontemponiy 
dramatists  about  whose  early  life  scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  supposed  to  have  corresponded  very  nearly  with  that  of  Dek* 
ker,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  both  died  m  the  same  year.    Wehstttr,  H  Im 
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aid,  was  at  one  time  clerk  of  St.  Andrew's  church,  Holbom ;  butDyoe, 
[tor  of  his  works,  searched  the  register  of  the  parish  for  his  name 
t  success.  He  commenced  his  dramatic  course  of  writing  conjointly 
^kker — ^a  practice  at  that  time,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
very  common.  The  dramas  which  he  produced  unaided,  are.  The 
8S  o/Malfy,  Gfuise,  or  the  Maesacre  of  France^  The  DeviPe  Law- Case, 
8  and  Virginia,  and  The  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona. 
e  White  Devil,'  and  *  The  Duchess  of  Malfy*  have  divided  the  opinion 
cs  as  to  their  relative  merits.  They  are  both  powerful  dramas,  though 
nth  *  supernumerary  horrors.'  The  former  was  not  successful  on  the 
which  so  incensed  the  *  noble-minded'  author,  that  in  a  dedication 
accompanied  its  publication,  he  introduces  the  following  sarcastic  re- 
— ^  Most  of  the  people  that  come  to  the  play-house  resemble  those  ig- 
asses  who,  visiting  stationers'  shops,  their  use  is  not  to  inquire  for 
)ooks,  but  new  books.'  Webster  was  accused  of  being  a  slow  writer, 
consoled  himself  with  the  example  of  Euripides,  and  confessed  that 
L  not  write  with  a  goose  quill  winged  with  two  feathers.  In  this 
d  drama  there  are  some  exquisite  touches  of  pathos  and  natural  feel- 
The  grief  of  a  group  of  mourners  over  a  dead  body  is  thus  beautifully 
)ed: — 

I  found  them  winding  of  Marcello's  corse, 

And  there  ia  such  a  solemn  melody, 

'Tween  doleful  songs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies, 

Snch  as  old  grandames  watching  by  the  dead 

Were  wont  to  outwear  the  nights  with;  that  believe  me, 

I  had  no  eyes  to  guide  mo  forth  the  room, 

They  were  so  o'ercharged  with  water. 

)  funeral  dirge  also,  for  Marcello,  sung  by  his  mother,  possesses  that 
Bness  of  feeling  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  elements  which 
iemplates : — 

Call  for  the  robin  red-breast,  and  the  wren. 

Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover, 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  of  nnbnried  men. 

(?all  unto  his  funeral  dole. 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole, 

To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm. 

And,  when  gray  tombs  are  robb'd,  sustain  no  hawn; 

But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  that's  foe  to  men, 

For  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  them  up  again. 

le  Duchess  of  Malfy'  abounds  more  in  the  terrible  than  *  The  >Whit« 
'  It  turns  on  the  mortal  offence  which  the  lady  gives  to  her  two 
brothers,  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  a  cardinal,  by  indulging 
generous,  though  infatuated  passion,  for  Antonio,  her  steward.  This 
Q,  a  subject  always  most  difOcult  to  treat,  is  managed  in  this  case  with 
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infinite  delicacy ;  and,  in  a  situation  of  great  peril  for  the  author,  she  coa 
descends,  without  being  degraded,  and  declares  the  affection  with  which 
dependant  has  inspired  her,  without  losmg  any  thing  of  dignity  and 
The' last  scene  of  this  play  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  which  every  attentive  st 
dent  of  early  English  dramatic  literature  must  feel  to  be  peculiar  to  Webst^^r. 
By  an  act  of  the  most  refined  cruelty  Ferdinand,  the  duke,  sends  a  troop  ^of 
madmen  from  the  hospital  to  make  a  concert  round  the  duchess,  who  tz^us 
been  seized  and  cast  into  prison.  This  troop  is  led  by  Bosola,  one  of  t=«iZ!le 
duke^«  officers,  who,  after  the  lunatics  have  ended  their  dancing  and  singia:=]g, 
enters  the  prison,  and  with  the  following  terrific  scene  the  drama  do8«8  =r. — 

DEATH  OF  THE  DUCHESS. 

Duch,    Is  he  mad  tool 

Bos.    I  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 

Duch,    Ha !  my  tomb  1 
Thon  spcak^t  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  death-bed, 
Qasping  for  breath:  Dost  thou  perceive  me  sickl 

Bos.    Yes,  and  the  more  dangerously,  since  thy  sickness  is  insensible. 

Duch.    Thou  art  not  mad  sure :  dost  know  me  1 

Bos.    Yes. 

Duch.    Who  am  11 

Bos.    Thou  art  a  box  of  wormseed ;  at  best  but  a  salvatory  of  green  Tnnmil     ^ 
What's  this  flesh  1  a  little  crudded  milk,  fantastical  puff-paste.    Our  bodies  i^^    ^ 
weaker  than  those  paper-prisons  boys  use  to  keep  flies  in, morecontemptible ; 
ours  is  to  preserve  earth-worms.    Didst  thou  ever  sec  a  lark  in  a  cage  1    Such  is 
soul  in  the  body ;  this  world  is  like  her  little  turf  of  grass ;  and  the  heaTeos 
our  heads  like  her  looking-glass,  only  gives  us  a  miserable  knowledge  of  the 
compass  of  our  prison. 

Ditch,    Am  not  I  thy  duchess  1 

Bos.    Thou  art  some  great  woman,  sure,  fbr  riot  begins  to  sit  on  thy  fbrehead  ( 
in  gray  hairs)  twenty  years  sooner  than  on  a  merry  milkmaid's.    Thou  sleepest  woi 
than  if  a  mouse  should  be  forced  to  take  up  her  lodging  in  a  cat's  ear :  a  little  i 
that  breeds  its  teeth,  should  it  lie  with  thee,  would  ciy  out,  as  if  thou  wert  the 
unquiet  bedfellow. 

Dudi.    I  am  Duchess  of  Maliy  still. 

Bosj^    That  makes  thy  sleeps  so  broken. 
Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright ; 
But,  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

Duch.    Thou  art  very  plain. 

Bos.    My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the  living. 
I  am  a  tomb-maker. 

Du£h.    And  thou  comest  to  make  my  tomb  1 

Bos.    Yes. 

Duch,    Let  me  be  a  little  merry. 
Of  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  it  1 

Bos.    Nay,  resolve  me  first;  of  what  f^hion? 

Duch.    Why,  do  we  grow  fantastical  in  our  death-bed  % 
Do  wo  affbct  fashion  in  the  gravel 

Bos,    Most  ambitiously.    Princes'  images  on  their  tombs  do  not  lie  as  ibof 
wont,  seeming  to  pray  up  to  heaven:  but  with  their  hands  under  their  cheoki  (i 
they  died  of  the  toothache) :  they  are  not  carved  with  their  eyes  fixed 
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s;  but,  88  their  minds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  world,  the  self-same  way  they 

n  to  torn  their  faces. 

hck.    Let  me  know  f\illy,  therefore,  the  effect 

this  thy  dismal  preparation, 

I  talk,  fit  for  a  chameL 

(05.    Now  I  shall. 

[A  coffiuj  cord%  %nd  %  bell  prodvced.] 
3  is  a  present  fi'om  your  princely  brothers; 

may  it  arrive  welcome,  ibr  it  brings 

benefit,  last  sorrow. 
\tch.    Let  me  see  it. 
ve  so  mnch  obedience  in  my  blood, 
sh  it  in  their  yeins  to  do  them  good. 
7S.    This  is  your  last  presence  chamber 
ir.    0,  my  sweet  lady. 
\tch.    Peace,  it  afiHghts  not  me. 
7S.    I  am  the  conmion  bellman, 
^  usually  is  sent  to  condemn'd  persons 

night  before  they  sufifbr. 
uch.    Even  now  thou  said'st 
a  wast  a  tomb-maker. 
OS.    *Twas  to  bring  you 
iegrees  to  mortification;  Listen. 

DIRGE. 

Hark,  now  eyery  thing  is  still ; 

This  screech-owl,  and  the  whistle  shrill, 

Call  upon  our  dame  aloud, 

And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 

Much  you  had  of  land  and  rent; 

Tour  length  in  clay  's  now  competent 

A  long  war  disturb'd  your  mind; 

Here  your  perfect  peace  is  sign'd. 

Of  what  is  't  fools  make  such  vain  keeping  1 

Sin,  their  conception ;  their  birth,  weeping : 

Their  life,  a  general  mist  of  error. 

Their  death,  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powders  sweet, 

Don  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet: 

And,  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  check,) 

A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck. 

*Tis  now  ftill  tide  'tween  night  and  day: 

End  your  groan,  and  come  away. 

^.    Hence,  villains,  tyrants,  murderers ;  alas  t 

k  will  you  do  with  my  lady?    Call  for  help. 

<«4.    To  whomi  to  our  next  neighbours?    They  are  mad  folka 

well,  Cariola, 

^y  thee  look  thou  giVst  my  little  boy 

e  syrup  for  his  cold;  and  let  the  girl 

her  prayers  ere  she  sleep.— Now  what  you  please ; 

>t  death  1  i 

"s.    Strangling.    Here  are  your  executionen. 

"•c*.    I  forgive  them. 
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The  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o'  the  lungs, 
Would  do  as  much  as  they  do. 

Bos.    Doth  not  death  fright  yoni 

Duck.    Who  would  be  afVaid  on  *t, 
Enowmg  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  th'  other  world 

Bos,    Yet  methinks, 
The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  afflict  jofL : 
This  cord  should  terrify  you. 

Duch.    Not  a  whit. 
What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  have  my  throat  cut 
With  diamonds,  or  to  be  smother'd 
With  cassia?  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls  1 
I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors 
For  men  to  take  their  exits:  and  'tis  found 
They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges^ 
You  may  open  them  both  ways :  any  way  (for  heav^  sakeV 
So  I  were  out  of  your  whispering :  tell  my  brothers 
That  I  i>erceive  death  (now  I'm  well  awake) 
Best  gift  is  they  can  give  or  I  can  take.   • 
I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fault; 
I'd  not  be  tedious  to  you. 
Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 
Must  pull  down  heaven  upon  me. 
Yet  stay,  heaven  gates  are  not  so  highly  arch'd 
As  princes'  palaces:  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.    Come,  violent  death. 
Serve  for  Mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 
Go  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out. 
They  then  may  feed  in  quiet.  [7^  sbnm^  kir,  knietUH  J 

[Ferdinand  enters.] 

F^d,    Is  she  dead  1 

Bos.    She  is  what  you  would  have  her. 
Fix  your  eyes  here. 

F\rd.    Constantly. 

Bos.    Do  you  not  weepi 
Other  sins  only  speak;  murder  shrieks  out. 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth, 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

F^d.    Cover  her  fkce :  mine  eyes  dazzle :  she  died  young. 

Bos.    I  think  not  so:  her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  have  years  too  many. 

I^d.    She  and  I  were  twins: 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 

Thomas  Middleton,  bom  about  1560,  was,  himBel^  the  author  of  0^ 
than  twenty  plays,  and  was  also  frequently  engaged  with  othen  in  ^ 
production  of  dramas  and  court-pageants.  In  1620,  he  stood  so  Ug^  ^ 
public  favor,  that  he  was  made  chronologer,  or  city  poet)  of  Londoor^ 
office  which  Ben  Jonson  was  proud,  afterward,  to  filL  Middleton  diad  0 
July,  1627,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-eight. 
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amas  of  Mddleton  have  no  strongly-marked  character.  Perhaps 
re  Woman  Beware  of  Women^  The  Witch,  and  A  Game  of  Chess, 
mng  sketch  of  married  happiness,  from  the  first  of  these  plays,  is 
md  finely  e3q)re8sed : — 

HAPPINESS  OF  MARRIED  LIFE. 

How  near  am  I  now  to  a  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not !  not  another  like  it  : 
The  treasnres  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious, 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  hlessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth! 
The  violet  bed  's  not  sweeter.    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting  house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours ;  when  base  lust, 
With  all  her  powders,  paintings,  and  best  pride, 
Is  but  a  fidr  house  built  by  a  ditch  side. 

Now  for  a  welcome, 

Able  to  draw  men's  envies  upon  man ; 
A  kiss  now  that  will  hang  upon  my  lip 
As  sweet  as  morning  dew  upon  a  rose. 
And  fdU  as  long! 

Vitch'  of  this  author  is  supposed,  by  many  critics,  to  have  suppHed 
craft  scenery,  and  part  of  the  lyrical  incantations  of  Shakspeare's 
;  but  the  supernatural  agents  of  Middleton  are  the  old  witches  of 
r  story,  and  not  the  dim  mysterious  imearthly  beings  that  accost 
on  the  blasted  heatL    The  Charm  Song  is  much  the  same  in  both 

[T%e  witches  going  about  the  Cauldron.'] 

Black  spirits  and  white;  red  spirits  and  gray; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  that  mingle  may. 
Titty,  Tiflftn,  keep  it  stiff  in; 
Firedrake,  Puckey,  make  it  lucky; 
Liard,  Robin,  you  must  bob  in; 
Round,  around,  around,  about,  about; 
All  ill  come  running  in;  all  good  keep  out! 
First  WUch.    Here  's  the  blood  of  a  bat 
Hecate.    Put  in  that;  oh  put  in  that 
Sec.  WUch,    Here  's  libbard's  bane. 
Hecate.    Put  in  again. 

First  WUch.    The  juice  of  toad,  the  oil  of  adder. 
Sec,  WUch.    Those  will  make  the  younker  madder. 
AU.    Round,  aroimd,  around,  &c. 

ight  of  the  witches  by  moonlight  is  described  with  a  wild  gusto  and 
that  confer,  upon  the  dramatist,  the  credit  of  true  poetical  imagina- 
e  very  much  doubt  whether  the  following  scene  is  greatly  surpassed 
Shakspeaie: — 
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[Enter  Becaie,  Stadlin^  Hoppo,  and  other  Witches.] 

Hee.    Tbo  moon  's  a  gallant;  see  how  brisk  she  rides! 

Stad,    Here  's  a  rich  evening,  Hecate. 

Hec.    Ay,  is  *t  not,  wenches, 
To  take  a  jonmej  of  five  thousand  miles  1 

Hop.    Onrs  will  be  more  to-night 

Hec,    Oh,  it  will  be  precious.    Heard  you  the  owl  yet  1 

Stad.    Briefly  in  the  copse 
As  we  came  through  now. 

Hec.    'Tis  high  time  for  us  then. 

Stad.    There  was  a  bat  hung  at  my  lips  three  times 
As  we  came  thro'  the  woods,  and  drank  her  fill : 
Old  Puckle  saw  her. 

Hec.    You  are  fortunate  stilL 
The  very  screech-owl  lights  upon  your  shoulder, 
And  woos  you  like  a  pigeon.    Are  you  Aimished? 
Have  you  your  ointments  1 

Stad.    AIL 

Hec.    Prepare  to  flight  then: 
111  overtake  you  swiftly. 

Stad.    Hie,  then,  Hecate: 
We  shall  be  up  betimes. 

Hec.    m  reach  yon  quickly.  [They 

[Enter  PiresUme.] 

Fire,  They  are  all  going  a-birdmg  to-night.  They  talk  of  fowls  i' th' i 
by  day ;  I'm  sure  they'll  be  a  company  of  foul  sluts  there  to-night  If  W( 
mortality  afibar'd,  I'll  be  hang'd,  for  they  are  able  to  putrity  it  to  infe 
region.    She  spies  me  now. 

Hec.    What !  Firestone,  our  sweet  son  ? 

FSre.    A  little  sweeter  than  some  of  you ;  or  a  dunghill  were  too  go« 

Hec.    How  much  hast  there  1 

Fire.  Nineteen,  and  all  brave  plump  ones ;  besides  six  lizards,  and 
pentine  eggs. 

Hec.    Dear  and  sweet  boy !    What  herbs  hast  thou  1 

Fire.    I  have  some  mar-martin  and  mandragon. 

Hec.    Mar-maritin  and  mandragora  thou  would'st  say. 

Fire.  Here's  pannax  too.  I  thank  thee ;  my  pan  akes  I  am  sure,  wit 
down  to  cut  'em. 

Hec.    And  selago. 
Hedge  Hissop  too !    How  near  he  goes  my  cuttings  t 
Were  they  all  crept  by  moonlight? 

Fire.    Every  blade  of  'em,  or  I'm  a  mooncalf,  mother. 

Hec.    Hie  thee  home  with  'em. 
Look  well  to  th'  house  to-night;  I  am  for  aloft 

Fire.  Aloft,  quoth  you  %  I  would  you  would  break  your  neck  on 
might  have  all  quickly.  [Aside,]  Hark,  hark,  mother!  they  are  above  ti 
already,  flying  over  your  head  with  a  noise  of  musicians. 

Hec,    They  are,  indeed ;  help  me !  help  me !  I'm  too  late  else. 

SONG. 

[In  the  air  abaoe,'\ 

Come  away,  come  away, 
Hecate,  Hecate,  come  away, 
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Hec,    I  come,  I  come,  I  come,  I  come ; 

With  all  the  speed  I  may; 

With  all  the  speed  I  may. 

Where's  Stadlini 
Above,    Here. 

Hec.    Where's  Puckle  1 
Ab(rce.    Here. 

And  Hoppo  too,  and  Hellwain  too : 

We  lack  bat  you,  we  lack  but  yon. 

Gome  away,  make  np  the  count. 
Hec.    I  will  but  'noint,  and  then  I  mount. 

[A  Spirit  descends  in  the  sXape  of  a  cat,] 
Above.    There's  one  come  down  to  fetch  his  dues ; 

A  kiss,  a  coU,  a  sip  of  blood ; 

And  why  thou  stay'st  so  long,  I  muse,  I  muse. 

Since  th'  air's  so  sweet  and  good. 
Hec.    Oh,  art  thou  come ; 

What  news,  what  news  1 
Spirit.    All  goes  still  to  our  delight. 

Either  come,  or  else 

Refuse,  rel\ise. 
Hec.    Now  I  am  famished  for  the  flight 
Fire.    Hark,  hark !    The  cat  sings  a  brave  treble 

In  her  own  language. 
Hec.    [Ascending  with  the  Spirit.]    Now  I  go,  now  I  fly. 

Malkin,  my  sweet  spirit,  and  I. 

Oh,  what  dainty  pleasure  'tis 

To  ride  in  the  air, 

When  the  moon  shines  fkir, 

And  sing  and  dance,  and  toy  and  kiss ! 

Over  woods,  high  rocks,  and  mountains, 

Oyer  seas,  our  mistress'  fountains. 

Over  steep  towers  and  turrets, 

We  fly  by  night,  'mongst  troops  of  spirits. 

No  ring  of  bells  to  our  ears  sounds ; 

No  howl  of  wolves,  no  yelp  of  hounds ; 

No,  not  the  noise  of  waters'  breach. 

Or  cannon's  roar  our  height  can  reach. 
Above.    No  ring  of  bells,  &c. 

•OBR  Maboton  was  a  rough  and  vigorous  satirist,  as  well  as  a  dramatic 
^^^.  He  was,  for  some  tame,  a  student  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
^  ^here  he  was  bom,  or  of  what  family  descended,  is  not  known.  His 
P'^cipal  dramas  are  The  Malcontent,  a  comedy  performed  in  1600,  Antonio 
^Mellida,  a  tragedy,  in  1602,  The  Insatiate  Countess,  and  What  You 
^*^*  Besides  these  dramas,  Marston  wrote,  in  connection  with  Jonson  and 
'^'J^man,  the  imfortunate  comedy  of  *  Eastward  Hoe.'  He  was  the  author 
^  *  volume  of  satires  ako,  under  the  title  of  The  Scourge  of  the  Villainy. 
^  death  occurred  in  1614,  and  the  last  literary  labor  of  the  great  Shaks- 
P^**^  is  represented  to  have  been  the  editing  of  his  plays. 

Bazlitt  remarks  that  *  Marston's  forte  was  not  sympathy  either  with  the 
^^'^^^'^  or  softer  emotions,  but  an  impatient  soom  and  Utter  indignation 
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against  the  vices  and  follies  of  men,  which  vented  itself  either  in  comic  ironj, 
or  lofty  invectives.'  The  following  humorous  sketch  of  a  scholar  and  his 
dog,  is  worthy  of  any  poet,  however  exalted  his  genius  or  reputation : — 

I  was  a  scholar;  seven  usefbl  springs 

Bid  I  deflower  in  quotations 

Of  cross'd  opinions  'bout  the  soul  of  man  : 

The  more  I  learnt,  the  more  I  learnt  to  doubt 

Delight,  my  spaniel,  slept,  whilst  I  baus'd  leaves, 

Toss'd  o'er  the  dunces,  pored  on  the  old  print 

Of  titled  words :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept 

While  I  wasted  lamp-oil,  baited  my  flesh, 

Shrunk  up  my  veins :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept 

And  still  I  held  converse  with  Zabarell, 

Aquinas,  Scotus,  the  musty  saw 

Of  Antick  Donate :  still  my  spaniel  slept 

Still  on  went  I ;  first,  an  sU  anima ; 

Then,  an  it  were  mortal    0  hold,  hold ;  at  that 

They're  at  brain  buffets,  fell  by  the  cars  amain 

Pell-mell  together ;  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

Then,  whether  'twere  corporeal,  local,  fixt, 

Ex  traduce,  but  whether  't  had  ftee  will 

Or  no,  hot  philosophers 

Stood  banding  factions,  all  so  strongly  propt; 

I  stagger'd,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part, 

But  thought,  quoted,  read,  observ'd,  and  pried, 

Stu£ft  noting-books :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept 

At  length  he  wak'd^  and  yawn'd ;  and  by  yon  sky, 

For  ought  I  know,  he  knew  as  much  as  I. 

Philip  Massinoer  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  in  1584.  His  &ther,  as  a^p- 
pears  from  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  plays,  was  in  the  service  of  the  £sil 
of  Pembroke ;  and  as  he  was,  on  one  occasion,  intrusted  with  letters  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  his  situation  must  have  been  a  confidential  one.  In  1601,  Maa- 
singer  entered  St  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford ;  but  during  the  four  years  which  he 
passed  at  the  university,  he  applied  his  mind  exclusively  to  romances  and 
poetry,  and,  consequently,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  left  without  his  de- 
gree. On  quitting  Oxford,  ho  repaired  to  London,  there  to  improve  his  po- 
etic fimcy  by  intercourse  with  the  men  and  manners  of  the  metropdis.  He 
soon  after  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  but  for  a  number  of  years  he  had 
to  struggle  with  poverty,  and  its  usual  attendant,  distress.  In  1614,  he  made 
a  joint  application  with  Field  and  Dabome,  two  brother  dramatistB,  to  the 
manager,  Henslowe,  for  the  loan  of  five  pounds,  stating  that  witluHit  it  ihejf 
could  not  be  bailed.  The  sequel  of  Massinger^s  history  is  only  an  enumera- 
tion of  his  pla3rs.  He  wrote  a  great  many  dramas,  of  which  eighteen  hsfe 
been  preserved,  and  his  death  was  sudden  and  imexpected.  On  the  evemg 
of  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1639,  he  retired  to  rest  in  his  own  house  at 
Bankside,  Southwark,  in  his  usual  health,  and  the  next  morning  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  He  was  interred  at  St  Mary  Overy's  Church,  SonthwadEi 
in  the  same  grave  which  had  previously  received  the  remains  of  Fletdbflr: 
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on  the  stone  that  indicated  their  last  resting  place,  Sir  Aston  Cock 
cribed  the  following  quaint  epitaph  : — 

In  the  same  grave  Fletcher  was  buried,  here 
Lies  the  stage-poet,  Philip  Massingcr. 
Plays  they  did  write  together,  were  great  fHends, 
And  now  oue  grave  includes  them  at  their  ends. 
So  whom  on  earth  nothing  did  part,  beneath 
Here  in  their  fames  they  lie,  iu  spite  of  death. 

dnger  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  coiyointly  with  Fletcher,  Middleton, 
',  Field,  Dekker,  and  others ;  and  such  was  his  popularity  that  most 
ontemporaries  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  be  thus  connected  with  him. 
dramas  exclusively  his  own,  The  Virgin  Martyr^  The  Bondman^  The 
Dowry ^  The  City  Madam,  and  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  are 
t  known  productions.  Massinger's  comedy  resembles,  in  its  eccentric 
h  and  wayward  exhibitions  of  human  nature,  that  of  Ben  Jonson. 
eediness  of  avarice,  the  tyranny  of  unjust  laws,  and  the  miseries  of 
,  are  drawn  with  a  powerful  hand.  The  luxuries  and  vices  of  a  city 
0,  afforded  scope  for  his  indignant  and  forcible  invective.  The  trage- 
Massinger  have  a  calm  and  dignified  seriousness,  and  a  lofty  pride,  that 
»es  the  imagination  very  powerfully.  His  genius  was  more  eloquent 
jcriptive  than  impassioned  and  inventive ;  yet  his  pictures  of  suffering 
its  struggles  and  its  trials,  are  calculated  to  touch  the  heart,  as  well 
ify  the  taste.  The  versification  is  so  smooth  and  mellifluous,  as  to  be 
only  to  that  of  Shakspcare. 

dinger's  dramas  afford  fine  scope  for  extracts,  but  our  space  will  allow 
itroduce  only  the  following : — 

A  MIDNIGHT  SCENE. 

[AngelOf  an  Angel,  attends  Dorothea  as  a  Page.] 

Dor.    My  book  and  taper. 

Ang.    Here,  most  holy  mistress. 

Dor.    Thy  voice  sends  forth  such  music,  that  I  never 
Was  ravish'd  with  a  more  celestial  sound. 
Were  every  servant  in  the  world  like  thee, 
80  ftill  of  goodness,  angels  would  come  down 
To  dwell  with  us:  thy  name  is  Angelo, 
And  like  that  name  thou  art.    Qet  thee  to  rest; 
Thy  youth  with  too  much  watching  is  opprest 

Ang.    No,  my  dear  lady.    I  could  weary  stars. 
And  force  the  wakefbl  moon  to  lose  her  eyes, 
By  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 
When  at  your  prayers  you  kneel  before  the  altar, 
Methinks  I'm  singing  with  some  quire  in  heaven, 
So  blest  I  hold  me  in  your  company. 
Therefore  my  most  lov'd  mistress,  do  not  bid 
Your  boy,  so  serviceable,  to  get  hence; 
For  then  you  break  his  heart 

Dor,    Be  nigh  me  still,  then. 

Z 
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In  golden  letters  down  111  set  that  day 

Which  gave  thee  to  me.    Little  did  I  hope 

To  meet  such  worlds  of  comfort  in  thyself, 

This  little,  pretty  body,  when  I,  coming 

Forth  of  the  temple,  heard  my  beggar-boy, 

My  sweet-faced,  godly  beggar-boy,  crave  an  alms, 

Which  with  glad  hand  I  gave,  with  lucky  hand; 

And  when  I  took  thee  home,  my  moat  chaste  bosom 

Methought,  was  filled  with  no  hot  wanton  fire, 

But  with  a  holy  flame,  mounting  since  higher, 

On  wings  of  chcrubims,  than  it  did  before. 

Ang.    Proud  am  I  that  my  lady's  modest  eye 
So  likes  so  poor  a  servant. 

Dor.    I  have  offer'd 
HandAils  of  gold  but  to  behold  thy  parents. 
I  would  leave  kingdoms,  were  I  queen  of  some, 
To  dwell  with  thy  good  father;  for,  the  son 
Bewitching  me  so  deeply  with  his  presence, 
He  that  begat  him  must  do  't  ten  times  more. 
I  pray  thcc,  my  sweet  boy,  show  me  thy  parents; 
Be  not  asham'd. 

Ang.    I  am  not:  I  did  never 

Know  who  my  mother  was;  but,  by  yon  palace, 

Fill'd  with  bright  heav'niy  courtiers,  I  dare  assure  yon, 

And  pawn  these  eyes  upon  it,  and  this  hand, 

My  father  is  in  heav'n:  and,  pretty  mistress, 

If  your  illustrious  hour-glass  spend  his  sand 

No  worse,  than  yet  it  doth,  upon  my  life. 

You  and  I  both  shall  meet  my  &thcr  there, 

And  he  shall  bid  you  welcome. 

Dor,    A  bless'd  day. 

[  Virgm  Marti/r.l 

COMPASSION  FOR  MISFORTUNK 

Luke.    No  word,  sir, 
I  hope  shall  give  offence;  nor  let  it  relish 
Of  flattery,  though  I  proclaim  aloud, 
I  glory  in  the  bravery  of  your  mind, 
To  which  your  wealth  's  a  servant.    Not  that  riches 
Is,  or  should  be,  contemn'd,  it  being  a  blessing 
Beriv'd.  from  heaven,  and  by  your  industry 
Pull'd  down  upon  you;   but  in  this,  dear  sir, 
Ton  have  many  equal:  such  a  man's  possessions 
Extend  as  far  as  yours:  a  second  hath 
His  bags  as  full;  a  third  in  credit  flies 
As  high  in  the  popular  voice:  but  the  distinctioQ 
And  noble  diffbrenco  by  which  you  are 
Divided  fVom  them,  is,  that  you  are  styled 
(}entle  in  your  abundance,  good  in  plenty; 
And  that  you  feel  compassion  in  your  bowels 
Of  others'  miseries  (I  have  found  it,  sir ; 
Heaven  keep  me  thankful  for  'it!),  while  they  are  cini'd 
As  rigid  and  inexorable       *       * 
Your  affitbility  and  mildness,  clothed 
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In  the  garments  of  your  thankful  debtors'  breath, 
Shall  everywhere,  though  yoa  strive  to  conceal  it. 
Be  seen,  and  wondered  at,  and  in  the  act 
With  a  prodigal  hand  rewarded.    Whereas,  such 
As  are  bom  only  for  themselves,  and  live  so, 
Though  prosperous  in  worldly  understandings. 
Are  but  like  beasts  of  rapine,  that,  by  odds 
Of  strength,  usurp  and  tyrannize  o'er  others 
Brought  under  their  subjection.        *        * 
Can  you  think,  sir, 

In  your  unquestion'd  wisdom,  I  beseech  you, 
The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcry, 
His  wife  tum'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  forc'd 
To  beg  their  bread;  this  gentleman's  estate 
By  wrong  extorted,  can  advantage  youl 
Or  that  the  ruin  of  this  once  brave  merchant, 
For  such  he  was  esteem'd,  though  now  decay'd, 
Will  raise  your  reputation  with  good  men? 
But  you  may  urge  (pray  you,  pardon  me,  my  zeal 
Makes  me  thus  bold  and  vehement),  in  this 
You  satisfy  your  anger,  and  revenge  -  • 

For  being  defeated.    Suppose  this,  it  will  not 
Repair  your  loss,  and  there  was  never  yet 
But  shame  and  scandal  in  a  victory, 
When  the  rebels  unto  reason,  passions,  fought  it 
Then  for  revenge,  by  great  souls  it  was  ever 
Gontemn'd  though  ofier'd ;  entertain'd  by  none 
But  cowards,  base  and  abject  spirits,  strangers 
To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 
Acquainted  with  religion,        *        * 

Sir  John.    Shall  1  be 
Talk'd  out  of  my  money  7 

Luke.    No  sir,  but  intreated 
To  do  yourself  a  benefit,  and  preserve 
What  you  possess  entire. 

Sir  John.    How,  my  good  brother  1 

Luke.    By  making  these  your  beadsmen.    When  they  eat. 
Their  thanks,  next  heaven,  will  be  paid  to  your  mercy; 
When  your  ships  are  at  sea,  their  prayers  will  swell 
The  sails  with  prosperous  winds,  and  guard  them  fh>m 
Tempests  and  pirates ;  keep  your  warehouses 
From  fire,  or  quench  them  with  their  tears. 

[CUy  Madam.i 

re  we  pass  on  to  the  writers  who  close  this  important  dramatic  perio^. 
1st  very  briefly  notice  their  less  eminent  contemporaries,  Taylor, 
',  Toumeur,  Cooke,  Nabbes,  Field,  Day,  Glapthome,  Randolph  and 

public  demand  for  theatrical  novelties,  called  forth,  at  this  time,  a 
ion  of  writers  in  this  popular,  and  profitable  department  of  literature, 
lough  not  men  of  the  most  exalted  genius,  still  left  the  rich  stamp 
age,  both  in  style  and  thought,  upon  many  of  their  pages.    Of  the 
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personal  history  of  these  writers  little  is  known,  a  few  scattered  dates  usuallf 
milking  up  the  whole  amount  of  their  biography. 

Of  Robert  Taylor,  the  author  here  first  mentioned,  nothing  &rther  is 
known  than  that  he  wrote  an  amusing  drama  imder  the  quaint  title,  Tin 
Hog  hath  Lost  his  Pearl,  and  some  other  pieces  of  a  similar  character. 

William  Rowlet  was  an  actor  as  well  as  author.  Besides  other 
plays  written  conjointly  with  Middleton  and  Dekker,  ho  produced  a  tragi- 
comedy,  7%«  Witch  of  Edmonton,  in  the  composition  of  which  Ford  also  is 
suspected  of  having  taken  a  part  His  drama  embodies,  in  a  striking  form, 
the  vulgar  superstition  respecting  witchcraft,  which  so  long  debased  the 
popular  mind  in  England.    We  quote  the  follovnng  passage : — 

[Mother  Sawyer  alone.] 

Saw.    And  why  on  me  1  why  should  the  envious  world 
Throw  all  their  scandalouB  malice  upon  mel 
'Cause  I  am  poor,  deform'd,  and  ignorant, 
And  like  a  bow  buckled  and  bent  together 
By  some  more  strong  in  mischief  than  myself; 
Must  I  for  that  be  made  a  common  sink 
For  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  men's  tongues 
To  fall  and  run  into?    Some  call  me  witch, 
And  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one:  ui^ng 
That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usage  made  so) 
Forespeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com, 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse: 
This  they  enforce  upon  me;  and  in  part 
Make  mo  to  credit  it. 

[BankSf  a  ¥\irrMT^  enters.] 

Banks.    Out,  out  upon  thee,  witch  ! 

Saw.    Dost  call  me  witch  1 

Banks.    I  do,  witch;  I  do; 
And  worse  I  would,  knew  I  a  name  more  hatefUL 
What  makest  thou  upon  my  grounds? 

Saw.    Gather  a  few  rotten  sticks  to  warm  me. 

Banks.    Down  with  them  when  I  bid  thee,  quickly ; 
I'll  make  thy  bones  rattle  in  thy  skin  else.  ^^ 

Saw.    You  won't!  churl,  cut-throat,  miser!  there  they  be.    Would  they  >*^^ 
'cross  thy  throat,  thy  bowels,  thy  maw,  thy  midriff— 

Banks.    Say'st  thou  me  so.    Hag,  out  of  my  grojmd. 

Saw,    Dost  strike  me,  slave,  curmudgeon  1    Now  thy  bones  adiM,  Otsfy'^ 
crampSi 
And  convulsions  stretch  and  crack  thy  sinews. 

Banks.    Cursing,  thou  hag!  take  that,  and  that.  [S^l 

Saw.    Strike,  do :  and  wither'd  may  that  hand  and  arm, 
Whose  blows  have  lam'd  me,  drop  fVom  the  rotten  trunk. 
Abuse  me  I  beat  me  1  call  me  hag  and  witch ! 
What  is  the  name  1  where,  and  by  what  art  leam'd  1 
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What  spells,  or  charms,  or  invocations, 
May  the  thing  caird  Familiar  be  purchased? 

I  am  shunn'd 

And  hated  like  a  sickness;  made  a  scorn 

To  all  degrees  and  sexes.    I  have  heard  old  beldams 

Talk  of  familiars  in  the  shax)e  of  mice, 

Rats,  ferrets,  weasels,  and  I  wot  not  what. 

That  have  appear'd ;  and  suck'd,  some  say,  their  blood. 

But  by  what  means  they  came  acquainted  with  them, 

I'm  now  ignorant.    Would  some  powers,  good  or  bad, 

Instruct  me  which  way  I  might  be  reveng'd 

Upon  this  churl.    I'd  go  out  of  myself, 

And  give  this  fury  leave  to  dwell  within 

This  ruin'd  cottage,  ready  to  fall  with  age: 

Abjure  all  goodness,  be  at  hate  with  prayer, 

And  study  curses,  imprecations. 

Blasphemous  speeches,  oatlis,  detested  oaths. 

Or  any  thing  that's  ill;  so  I  might  work 

Revenge  upon  this  miser,  this  black  cur, 

That  barks,  and  bites,  and  sucks  the  very  blood, 

Of  me,  and  of  my  credit.    *Tis  all  one 

To  be  a  witch  as  to  be  counted  one. 

TouRNEUR,  besides  being  concerned  in  the  production  of  many 
Tote,  himself,  two  very  good  dramas,  The  AthmVs  Tragedy,  and 
^enger^s  Tragedy,  From  the  former  we  may  select  the  following 
istic  description  of  a  Drowned  Soldier : — 

Walking  upon  the  fVital  shore, 


\ 


Among  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  their  men. 
Which  the  full-stomach'd  sea  had  cast  upon 
The  sands,  it  was  my  unhappy  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  face,  whose  favour,  when  it  lived, 
My  astonish'd  mind  inform'd  me  I  had  seen. 
He  lay  in  his  armour,  as  if  that  had  been 
His  coffin;  and  the  weeping  sea  (like  one 
Whose  milder  temper  doth  lament  the  death 
Of  him  whom  in  his  rage  he  slew)  runs  up 
The  shore,  embraces  him,  kisses  his  cheek; 
Qoes  back  again,  and  forces  up  the  sands 
To  bury  him;  and  every  time  it  parts, 
Sheds  tears  upon  him;  till  at  last,  (as  if 
It  could  no  longer  endure  to  see  the  man 
Whom  it  had  slain,  yet  loath  to  leave  him,) 
With  a  kind  of  unresolv'd  unwilling  pace, 
Winding  her  waves  one  in  another,  (like 
A  man  that  folds  his  arms,  or  wrings  his  hands 
For  grief,)  ebb'd  from  the  body,  and  descendfl; 
As  if  it  would  sink  down  into  the  earth, 
And  hide  itself  for  shame  of  such  a  deed. 

3E  Cooke  was  the  author  of  a  lively  comedy  under  the  title  of 
Tu  Quoqne,    From  the  character  and  finish  of  this  play,  we 
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d  infer  that  it  was  &r  from  being  his  only  dramatic  productbn,  tlioagii 
her  has  been  preserved. 

Thomas  Nabbes,  who  died  about  1645,  was  the  author  of  a  verj  me* 
c^ssful  masque,  entitled  Microcosmus.  He  also  produced  several  other  plajS| 
which  were  written,  either  hj  himself  aloae,  or  conjointly  wiUi  othfin.  In 
*  Aficrocosmus'  we  find  the  following  fine  song  of  love : — 

Welcome,  welcome,  happy  pair, 

To  these  abodes  where  spicy  air 

Breathes  perAimes,  and  every  sense 

Both  find  his  object's  excellence; 

Where  's  no  heat  nor  cold  extreme, 

No  winter's  ice,  no  summer's  scorching  beam; 

Where  's  no  sun,  yet  never  night, 

Bay  always  springing  fVom  eternal  light 

Chorus,— A)l  mortal  sofibring  laid  aside, 
Here  in  endless  bliss  abide. 

Nathaniel  Field,  who  was  an  actor,  and  personated  one  of  the  cha^ 
tors  in  Ben  Jonson's  *  Poetaster,'  began  to  write  for  the  stage  about  1  ^^' 
Uis  principal  dramas  are    Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  and  Amends    J\ 
Ladies,    He  also  had  the  honor  of  aiding  Massinger  in  the  composition^  ^ 
*Tho  Fatal  Dowry.' 


p- 
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John  Dat,  in  conjunction  with  Chettle,  wrote  The  Blind  Beggof^ 
Bethnal  Gfreen,  a  popular  comedy,  and  was  also  the  author  of  two  or 
other  plays,  and  some  miscellaneous  poems. 


<^ 


Henry  Glapthorne  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  is  mentioned  by  his  ton^ 
poraries  as  '  one  of  the  chief  dramatic  poets  of  the  reign  of  Charles  ^ 
First.'  A  number  of  his  plays  were  published,  the  principal  of  which  ^ 
Alhertus  Wallenstein,  The  Hollander,  Argalus  and  Parthenia^  Wit 
Coiistahle,  and  the  Lady's  Privilege.  Glapthome's  plays  abound  wi 
certain  smoothness  and  prcttiness  of  expression  which  is  very  agreeaUe, 
he  is  deficient  in  passion  and  energy. 


a 
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Thomas  Randolph,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  among  the 
neous  poets  of  this  period,  wrote  The  Muses*  Looking-glass,  and  ThsJeo^^'^^^ 
Lovers.    An  anonymous  play,  Sweetman,  the  Woman-hater,  with  the      J^ 
duction  of  which  Randolph  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected,  con  ^  '^ 
the  following  happy  simile : — 

Justice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appear 
To  few  men's  rain,  but  to  all  men's  fear. 

Richard  Brome,  one  of  the  very  best  of  these  secondary  dramat^ 
produced  several  plays,  of  which  The  Antipodes,  The  City  WitvA  Ths  O^ 
Beggar,  long  retained  their  place  upon  the  stage. 
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Ford,  Heywood,  and  Shirley  close  the  long  and  interesting  list  of  dra- 
latic  writers  who  adorned  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  two  immediate 
icoessors. 

John  Ford  was  of  a  good  Devonshire  family,  and  was  bom  in  1586. 
[e  received  a  university  education,  after  which  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
itered  Gray's  Lm,  as  a  student  of  law.  Having  completed  his  legal 
ndies  and  commenced  his  profession,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama 
a  pastime.  His  first  efforts  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  were  made  in  con- 
ction  with  Webster  and  Dekker.  He  also  assisted  Rowley  in  the  compo- 
ion  of  *  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,'  already  mentioned,  the  last  act  of  which 
supposed  to  have  been  written  entirely  by  Ford.  In  1628,  appeared  The 
'uer's  Melancholy^  dedicated  to  his  friends  and  associates  of  the  society  of 
ay's  Inn.  In  1633,  were  published  his  three  tragedies.  The  Brother  and 
nter^  The  Broken  Hearty  and  Lovers  Sacrifice.  He  next  wrote  Perkin 
"arheck^  a  correct  and  spirited  historical  drama.  Two  other  pieces,  Fan- 
«  Chaste  and  NohU^  and  The  Lady's  Trial,  produced  in  1638,  complete 
e  list  of  Ford's  works.  His  death  occurred  in  1639,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
«  of  his  age. 

A  tone  of  pensive  tenderness  and  pathos,  with  a  peculiarly  soft  and  mu- 
cal  style  of  blank  verse,  characterizes  all  the  dramas  of  this  poet  The 
u>ice  of  his  subjects  was  unhappy ;  yet  Coleridge  suggests,  that  the  seleo- 
M  of  horrible  stories  for  his  two  best  plays,  may  have  been  merely  an  ex- 
cise of  intellectual  power.  *  His  moral  sense  was  gratified  by  indignation 
'  the  dark  possibilities  of  sin,  and  by  compassion  for  rare  extremes  of  suf- 
fing.'  The  scenes  in  his  *  Brother  and  Sister,'  describing  the  criminal  loves 
'  Annabella  and  Giovanni,  are  painfully  interesting,  and  to  the  feelings,  har- 
»^ng  in  the  extreme ;  and  yet  they  contain  his  best  poetry  and  finest  ex- 
^Msion. 

The  truth  is,  the  old  dramatists  loved  to  sport  and  dally  with  such  for- 
dden  themes,  as  they  tempted  the  imagination,  and  thus  awoke  slumbering 
'^  of  pride,  passion,  and  wickedness,  that  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  the  human 
iart.  They  lived  in  an  age  of  excitement — the  newly-awakened  intellect 
airing  with  the  senses — the  baser  parts  of  humanity  with  its  noblest  qual- 
ies.  In  this  struggle,  the  dramatic  poets  were  plunged ;  and  they  depicted 
»dbly  what  they  saw  and  felt.  Much  as  they  wrote,  their  time  was  not 
^t  in  shady  retirement :  they  flung  themselves  into  the  full  tide  of  the 
lanons,  sounded  its  depths,  wrestled  with  its  difficulties  and  defilements, 
>d  were  borne  onward  in  headlong  career.  A  few,  like  poor  Marlow  and 
teene,  sunk  early  in  undeplored  misery,  and  nearly  all  were  unhappy. 
bis  very  recklessness  and  daring,  however,  gave  a  mighty  impulse  and 
*^om  to  their  genius.  They  were  emancipated  from  ordinary  re- 
cants; they  were  strong  in  their  skeptic  pride  and  self-will;  they  sup- 
^yed  the  whole  of  life,  and  gave  expression  to  those  wild  half-shaped 
Qoogbts  and  unnatural  promptings,  which  wiser  conduct  and  reflection 
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would  have  iDstantly  repressed  and  condemned.    With  them  tlie  pss* 
sion  of  love  was  an  all-pervading  fire,  that  consumed  the  decendes  of  life  : 
sometimes  it  was  gross  and  sensual,  but  in  other  moments,  imbued  wih.  a 
wild,  preternatural  sweetness  and  fervor.     Anger,  pity,  jealousy,  revenge^ 
remorse,  and  the  other  primary  feelings  and  elements  of  our  nature,  were 
crowded  into  their  short  existence,  as  they  were  into  their  scenes.    Nor  was 
the  light  of  religion  quenched :  there  were  glimpses  of  heaven  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkest  \ice  and  debauchery.     Happily  the  better  genius  of  Shaks- 
peare  lifted  him  above  this  agitated  region. 

Ford  was  apparently  of  regular  deportment,  but  of  morbid  diseased  im- 
agnation.  Charles  Lamb  ranks  him  with  the  first  order  of  poets;  but  this 
praise  is  excessive.  Admitting  his  sway  over  the  tender  passions,  and  the 
occasional  beauty  of  his  language  and  conceptions,  still  he  wants  the  strength 
and  elevation  of  great  genius.  He  has,  however,  the  power  over  tears,  and 
makes  his  readers  sympatliize  even  with  his  vicious  characters.  UlustratiTe 
of  this  author's  genius  and  style,  we  shall  present  only  the  following  pM* 
8a(;e. — 

CONTENTION  OF  A  BIRD  AND  A  MUSICIAN. 
Mcnaphon  and  Amcthus. 

Men.    Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Which  poets  of  an  cider  time  have  feign'd 
To  glorify  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came;  and  living  private, 
Without  acquaintanco  of  more  sweet  companions 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  my  love,  my  thoughts, 
I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  groves 
And  solitary  walks.    One  morning  early 
This  accident  encountcr'd  me:  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention, 
That  art  (and)  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

Amet.    I  can  not  yet  conceive  what  you  infer 
By  art  and  nature. 

Men.    I  shall  soon  resolve  you. 
A  sound  of  music  touch'd  mine  ears,  or  rather, 
Indeed,  entranced  my  soul:   as  I  stole  nearer, 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 
This  youth,  this  fair-faced  youth,  upon  his  lute 
With  strains  of  strange  variety  and  harmony. 
Proclaiming,  as  it  seem'd,  so  bold  a  challenge 
To  the  clear  choristers  of  the  woods,  the  birds, 
That,  as  they  fiock'd  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
Wond'ring  at  what  they  heard.    I  wonder'd  too. 

Amet.    And  so  do  I;  good!  on — 

Men.    A  nightingale. 
Nature's  best  skill'd  musician,  undertakes 
The  challenge,  and  for  every  several  strain 
The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  oim| 
He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she, 
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The  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  to:  for  a  voice,  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethus,  'tis  much  easier  to  believe 
That  such  they  were,  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

Amet.    How  did  the  rivals  part  7 

Men.    You  term  them  rightly; 
For  they  were  rivals,  and  their  mistress,  harmony. 
Some  time  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 
In  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  clefs,  moods,  or  notes, 
Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick, 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 
Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight 

Amct.    Now  for  the  bird. 

Men,    The  bird,  ordain'd  to  be 
Music's  first  martyr,  strove  to  imitate 
These  several  sounds :  which,  when  her  warbling  throat 
Failed  in,  for  grief,  do^Ti  dropp'd  she  on  his  lute 
And  broke  her  heart!    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness, 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse, 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears ; 
That,  trust  me,  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  feUow-mourner  with  him. 

Amet.    I  believe  thee. 

Men.    He  look'd  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art. 
Then  sigh'd,  then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sigh'd  and  cried: 
'Alas  poor  creature!    I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it : 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end:'  and  in  that  sorrow, 
As  he  was  pashing  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stept  in, 

Amet.    Thou  hast  discours'd 

A  truth  cf  mirth  and  pity. 

[Lover's  Melancholy.} 

MAS  IIeywood  was  both  an  actor  and  poet.  Of  his  life  so  few 
lars  have  beon  preserved,  that  we  can  ascertain  neither  the  period  of 
b,  nor  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
fellow  of  Peter  House  College,  Cambridge.  He  commenced  writing 
stage  as  early  as  1596,  and  continued  to  exercise  his  ready  pen  imtil 
during  which  time  he  had,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  *  an  entire  hand, 
iast  a  main  finger,  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays.'  Of  this  vast 
r  of  dramas,  only  twenty-three  have  been  preserved;  the  best  of 
are  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness^  The  English  Traveller,  A  Chal- 
^or  Beauty,  The  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subjects,  The  Lancaster 
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Witches,  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  Love'^s  Mistress,    In  one  of  bis  pro- 
logues he  thus  adverts  to  the  various  sources  of  his  multifiuious  labors : — 

To  give  content  to  this  meet  carious  age, 

The  gods  themselves  we've  brought  down  to  tiie  stage, 

And  figored  them  in  planets;  made  even  hell  , 

Deliver  up  the  Airies,  by  no  spell 

(Saving  the  muse's  rapture)  Airther  we 

Have  traffick'd  by  their  help;  no  history 

We  have  left  unrifled;  our  pens  have  been  dipt 

As  well  in  opening  each  hid  manuscript 

As  tracks  more  vulgar,  whether  read  or  sung 

In  our  domestic  or  more  foreign  tongue: 

Of  flsiirics,  elves,  nymphs  of  the  sea  and  land, 

The  lawns,  the  groves,  no  number  can  be  scann'd 

Which  we  have  not  given  feet  to. 

These  lines  were  written  in  1637,  and  they  show  bow  eager  the  play- 
going  pubhc  were,  at  that  time,  for  novelties,  though  they  possessed  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

As  a  dramatist,  Heywood  had  a  fine  poetical  fancy  and  abundance  of  dssa- 
ical  imagery ;  but  his  taste  was  defective,  and  scenes  of  low  buffoonery,  *  merry 
accidents,  intermixed  with  apt  and  witty  jests,*  deform  his  plays.  '  There  is 
a  natural  repose  in  his  scenes,*  says  the  Edinburgh  Review, '  which  oontrasls 
pleasingly  with  the  excitement  of  other  writers  for  the  stage  at  the  same 
period.  Middleton  looks  upon  his  characters  with  the  feverish  anxiety  with 
which  we  listen  to  the  trial  of  great  criminals,  or  watch  their  behaviour  upon 
the  scaffold.  Webster  lays  out  their  corpses  in  the  prison,  and  sings  tlid 
dirge  over  them  when  they  are  buried  at  midnight  in  unhallowed  ground. 
Heywood  leaves  his  characters  before  they  come  into  these  situations.  He 
walks  quietly  to  and  fro  among  them  while  they  are  yet  at  large  as  mem* 
bers  of  society ;  contenting  himself  with  a  sad  smile  at  their  foUies,  or  with 
a  jfrequent  warning  to  them  on  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.'  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  Psyche,  from  *  Love's  Mistress,'  is  in  his  best  rdn  :— 

[Adnutus^ — Astiochc, — Pdrea.] 

Adm.    Welcome  to  both  in  one !    Oh,  can  you  tell 
What  fate  your  sister  hath  7 

Both,    Psyche  is  well. 

Adm.    So  among  mortals  it  is  often  said, 
Children  and  friends  are  well  when  they  are  dead. 

Ast.    But  Psyche  lives,  and  on  her  breath  attend 
Delights  that  far  surmount  all  earthly  joy ; 
Music,  sweet  voices,  and  ambrosian  fare ; 
Winds,  and  the  light-wing'd  creatures  of  the  air ; 
Clear  channell'd  rivers,  springs,  and  flowery  meads, 
Are  proud  when  Psyche  wantons  on  their  streams, 
When  Psyche  on  their  rich  embroidery  treads, 
When  Psyche  gilds  their  crystal  with  her  beams. 
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We  have  bnt  seen  our  sister,  and,  behold ! 

She  sends  us  with  our  laps  full  brimm'd  with  gold. 

sire  scattered  througli  Hejrwood^s  dramas  various  songs,  some  ol 
ch  as  the  following,  flow  with  peculiar  ease  and  sweetness : — 

SONG. 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day, 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow: 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow : 
Wings  fVom  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow : 
Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale  sing. 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow: 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Notes  fVom  them  all  I'll  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin  red-breast, 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  ftirrow ; 
And  from  each  bill  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow, 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves. 

Sing  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow, 
Sing,  birds,  in  every  ftirrow. 

\  his  dramatic  productions,  He3rwood  published,  in  1635,  a  poem  of 
iderable  pretensions,  under  the  title  of  The  hierarchy  of  Angdi* 
esent,  however,  little  known. 

T  was  the  last  of  these  dramatists — '  a  great  race,'  says  Lamb, '  all 
spoke  nearly  the  same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  notions 
gs  in  conmion.' 

Shirley  was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St 
idon,  in  1595.  Early  designed  for  the  church,  he  was  sent,  for  his 
,  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  but  after  he  had  prepared  to  take 
rchbishop  Laud  refused  to  ordain  him  because  his  left  cheek 
ured  by  a  mole.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
ere  taken  his  master's  degree,  he  was  soon  after  ordained,  and  of- 
r  a  short  time  as  curate  at  St.  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire.  Grow- 
time,  unsettled  in  his  religious  principles,  Shirley  finally  became  a 
;  in  consequence  of  which  he  relinquished  his  curacy,  and  opened 
ur-school,  intending  to  make  teaching  his  future  profession.  This 
ag  and  laborious  business  soon,  however,  became  irksome  to  him, 
berefore,  relinquished  his  school,  removed  to  London,  and  turned 
attention  to  the  stage.  Thirty-nine  plays,  proceeded,  in  a  compara- 
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tively  few  years,  from  his  prolific  pen,  and  a  modem  edition  of  his  w<: 
fonns  six  octavo  volumes.  The  moral  tone  of  Shirley's  dramas  is  so  04 
paratively  high,  that  when  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  in  1633,  licensed 
play  of  The  Young  Admiral^  he  entered  on  his  books  an  expression  of  adi 
ration  of  the  drama,  because  it  was  free  from  oaths,  pro&nity,  and  obsci 
ness ;  trusting  that  his  approbation  would  encourage  the  poet  *  to  pur 
this  beneficial  and  cleanly  way  of  poetry.' 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Shirley  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  swo 
and  took  the  field  under  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle ;  but  after 
cessation  of  that  struggle,  the  theatres  being  all  closed  by  the  prevail 
party,  he  was  compeUed  to  return  again  to  hb  former  occupation  of  tead 
This  pursuit  he  continued  to  follow  until  1660,  when  the  great  fire  of  L 
don  drove  him  and  his  family  from  his  house  in  Whitefnais ;  and  shoi 
after  that  sad  event  occurred  both  he  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same  day. 
life  of  various  labors  and  reverses  thus  found  a  sudden  and  tragical  term:i 
tion. 

Shirley's  dramas  have  less  force  and  dignity  than  those  of  Maasin^ 
and  less  pathos  than  those  of  Ford.  His  comedies  have  the  tone  and  macn 
of  good  society,  but  no  more  elevated  property.  Campbell  has  praise<L 
*  polished  and  refined  dialect,  the  airy  touches  of  his  expression,  the  delic 
of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  his  similes.'  He  admits,  howe 
what  every  reader /ce/«,  the  want  in  Shirley's  dramas  of  any  strong  pass: 
or  engrossing  interest.  Shirley's  best  plays  are  The  Brothers^  The  Otat4 
Servant  J  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  and  The  Ball.  He  produced  no  play  tlxi 
stamped,  throughout,  with  a  very  high  order  of  excellence  \  but  his  drai 
contain  many  fine  passages,  such  as  the  following  description  which  Femaja 
in  *  The  Brothers,'  gives  of  the  charms  of  his  mistress : — 

Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
Which  suddenly  took  birth,  but  overweigh'd 
With  its  own  swelling,  droptupon  her  bosom, 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light  appeared 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament. 
After,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  I  saw 
A  smile  shoot  graceful  upward  from  her  eyes, 
As  if  they  had  gain'd  a  victory  o'er  grief  j 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves, 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heaven. 

The  following  passage  in  *  The  Grateful  Servant,'  where  Cleona  leans  of  tb< 
existence  of  Foscari,  from  her  page  Duldno,  is  in  the  same  vein  of  delict 
&ncy  and  feeling : — 

Cleo.    The  day  breaks  glorious  to  my  darken'd  thoughts 
He  lives,  he  Uves  yet !    Cease,  ye  amorous  fears. 
More  to  perplex  me.    Prithee  speak,  sweet  yonfh; 
How  fkres  my  lordl    Upon  my  virgin  heart 
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111  build  a  flaming  altar,  to  offer  up 

A  thankAil  sacrifice  for  his  return 

To  life  and  me.    Speak,  and  increase  my  comforts. 

Is  he  in  perfect  health  1 

Dul,    Not  perfect,  madam, 
Until  you  bless  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Tour  constancy. 

Cfe.    0  get  thee  wings  and  fly  then; 
Tell  him  my  love  doth  bum  like  vestal  flre, 
Which,  with  his  memory  richer  than  all  spices, 
Disperses  odours  round  about  my  soul. 
And  did  refVesh  it  when  't  was  dull  and  sad, 
With  thinking  of  his  absence. 

Yet  stay; 

Thou  gocst  away  too  soon;  where  is  hel  speak. 

Dul.    He  gave  mo  no  commission  for  that,  lady; 
He  will  soon  save  that  question  by  his  presence. 

Cle.    Time  has  no  feathers ;  he  walks  now  on  cratches. 
Relate  his  gestures  when  he  gave  thee  this. 
What  other  words  7    Did  mirth  smile  on  his  brow  1 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world 
He  should  suspect  my  feith.    What  said  he,  prithee  1 

Dui,    He  said  what  a  warm  lover,  when  desire 
Makes  eloquent,  could  speak ;  he  said  you  were 
Both  star  and  pilot. 

CS2f.    The  sun's  lov'd  flower,  that  shuts  his  yellow  curtain 
When  he  declineth,  opens  it  again 
At  his  feir  rising:  with  my  parting  lord 
I  dos'd  all  my  delight ;  till  his  approach 
It  shall  not  spread  itself. 

^Witli  Shirley  we  close  the  first  and  most  splendid  period  of  English 
^vamatic  literature ;  and  though  our  remarks  and  illustrations  have,  in  their 
^aiige,  heen  necessarily  limited,  yet  we  hope  they  may  awaken  an  interest 
^  the  suhject  proportioned  to  its  importance.  We  shall  proceed  to  con* 
*^der  next,  the  prose  writers  of  this  great  age  of  genius  and  intellect 
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utliors  who  excelled  in  the  various  departments  of  prose  during 
>resent  period,  are  confined,  chiefly,  to  the  departments  of  theology, 
',  and  historical  and  antiquarian  information.  Hardly  any  vestige 
ras,  as  yet,  employed  with  taste  in  fiction,  or  even  in  observations 
ners ;  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Elizabeth's  leign 
he  once  popular  romance  of  *  Arcadia'  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
y  part  of  that  of  her  successor,  Thomas  Dekker,  whom  we  have 
ticed  as  a  dramatist,  published  a  fiction  under  the  title  of  The 
mbook,  which  was,  at  the  time,  extremely  popular.  The  reign  of 
i  that  of  his  successor  Charles,  produced  several  other  acute  and 
describers  of  human  character,  which  the  sequel  will  develop. 
rs  whom  we  are  first  to  notice  under  the  department  of  literature 
considered,  are  Cecil,  Raleigh,  Sidney,  and  Hooker. 

M  Cecil,  afterward  the  famous  Lord  Burleigh,  was  bom  at 
ncolnshire,  in  1521.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
J,  and  passed  thence  to  Gray's  Inn,  London,  with  a  view  to  prep- 
•  the  legal  profession.  The  assiduousness  with  which  Cecil  ap- 
ielf  to  the  study  of  the  law,  was  such,  that  he  was  scarcely 
it  the  bar  before  he  became  one  of  its  most  distinguished  oma- 
1  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  his  abilities  were  so  highly  respected 
ithstanding  he  had  favored  the  course  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  still 
often  consulted  him,  and  he  retained  throughout  her  whole  rdgn, 
rill  of  her  ministers.  Soon  after  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne, 
made  secretary  of  state ;  and  the  duties  of  that  arduous  and 
J  office  he  continued  to  discharge  with  unsullied  honor  until  his 
ch  occurred  in  the  month  of  August,  1590.  LilSVl,  Cecil  was 
the  queen.  Lord  Burleigh. 

inister  this  celebrated  man  was  distinguished  for  wariness,  applioa- 
ity,  calmness,  and  a  degree  of  closeness,  which  sometimes  degen- 
>  hypocrisy ;  and  most  of  these  qualities  characterize  also,  what  is. 
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properly  speaking,  his  only  literary  production, — Precepts  or  Directions  fi. 
the  Well  Ordering  and  Carriage  of  a  Man^s  Life,    These  precepts  were 
dressed  to  his  son,  Robert  Cecil,  afterward  Earl  of  Salisbury;  and  a  few  of 
them  are  here  subjoined : — 

CHOICE  OF  A  WIFE. 

When  it  shall  please  God  to  brin^  thee  to  man's  estate,  use  great  providenoe  and 
circumspection  in  choosing  thy  wife.    For  fVom  thence  will  spring  all  thj  fhtiire 
good  or  evil.    And  it  is  an  action  of  life,  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war ;  wherein  a 
man  can  err  but  once.    If  thy  estate  be  good,  match  near  home  and  at  leisure;   if 
weak,  far  off  and  quickly.     Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her 
parents  have  been  inclined^  in  their  youth.    Let  her  not  be  poor,  how  generooi 
■oever.    For  a  man  can  buy  nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  bue 
and  uncomely  creature  altogether  for  wealth ;  for  it  will  cause  contempt  in  others, 
and  loathing  in  thee.    Neither  make  choice  of  a  dwarf,  or  a  fool ;  fbr,  l^  the  one 
thou  shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies ;   the  other  will  be  thy  continual  disgrace,  and  it 
will  yirke  thee  to  hear  her  talk.    For  thou  shalt  find  it,  to  thy  great  griefj  thit there 
is  nothing  more  Msome  than  a  she-fool. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy  hospitality  be  modeitfce,  lod, 
according  to  the  means  of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  not  ooitly- 
For  I  never  know  any  man  grow  poor  by  keeping  an  orderly  table.  Bnt  Wfl« 
consume  themselves  through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the  Uame.  Bat 
banish  swinish  drunkards  out  of  thine  house,  which  is  a  vice  impairizig  health,  coo- 
Buming  much,  and  makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praise  ascribed  to  the  dronkv^ 
but  for  the  well-bearing  of  his  drink,  which  is  a  better  commendation  fbr  t  hw*^ 
horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  either  a  gentleman  or  a  serving-man.  Beware  tboi 
spend  not  above  three  of  four  parts  of  thy  revenues :  nor  above  a  third  part  of  ^ 
in  thy  house.  For  the  other  two  parts  will  do  no  more  than  defVay  thy  extnord*- 
naries,  which  always  surmount  the  ordinary  by  much ;  otherwise  thou  shalt  liv«  ^ 
a  rich  beggar,  in  continual  want.  And  the  needy  man  can  never  live  h^ipfly^ 
contentedly.  For  every  disaster  makes  him  ready  to  mortage  or  sell  And  th» 
gentleman,  who  sells  an  acre  of  land,  sells  an  ounce  of  credit  For  gentDitr>  " 
nothing  else  but  ancient  riches.  So  that  if  the  foundation  shall  at  any  tintf  i^ 
the  building  must  needs  follow. 

EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Bring  thy  children  up  in  learning  and  obedience,  yet  without  outward  aofltoi^' 
Praise  them  openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Give  them  good  conntenanoe  tad  co0^ 
venient  maintenance  according  to  thy  ability,  otherwise  thy  lift  will  loeni  the** 
bondage,  and  what  portion  thou  shalt  leave  them  at  thy  death,  they  will  tha*** 
death  for  it  and  not  thee.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  cockering  of  itf^^ 
parents,  and  the  over-stem  carriage  of  others,  causeth  more  men  and  women  to  ^/^ 
ill  courses,  than  their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Marry  thy  daughters  in  tim^  1^ 
they  marry  themselves.  And  suffer  not  thy  sons  to  pass  tlie  Alps;  ibriboyri*^ 
learn  nothing  there  but  pride,  blasphemy,  and  atheism.  And  if  by  travel  they  £0^^ 
few  broken  languages,  that  shall  profit  them  nothing  more  than  to  have  oM 
served  in  divers  dishes.  Neither,  by  my  consent,  shalt  thou  train  them  xb^  is ' 
for  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  live  by  that  profession,  can  hardly  be  an 
or  a  good  Christian.  Besides,  it  is  a  science  no  longer  in  request  than  ws;  ^ 
soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimneys  in  smnmer. 

1  Well-bom. 
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Sir  Walteb  Baleioh  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  that  brilliant 
constellation  of  great  men  that  adorned  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  at  Hayes  Farm,  Devonshire,  in 
1552  ;  and  from  his  youth  was  distinguished  by  great  intellectual  acuteness, 
bat  still  more  by  a  restless  and  adventurous  disposition.     In  1568,  he  en- 
.Asred  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  soon  became  eminent  for  his  talents  and 
learning ;  but  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  pursue  the  road  to  fame  in  an 
active  life,  and  his  residencti  at  the  university  was,  therefore,  very  brief. 
When  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  soldier,  and  as  a  volunteer 
(ought  for  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  civil  war  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
Itiids;  and  soon  after  he  accompanied  his  half-brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, on  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland.     This  expedition  proved  unfortunate ; 
but  by  fiuniliarizing  Raleigh  with  a  maritime  hfe,  it  probably  had  great  in- 
fluence in  leading  him  to  engage  in  those  subsequent  adventures  by  which 
be  eventually  rendered  himself  so  famous.     In  1580  he  assisted  in  repress- 
ing the  Earl  of  Dcsmond^s  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
obtained  an  estate  in  that  country,  and  was,  for  some  time,  governor  of  Cork. 
Having,  soon  after,  occasion  to  visit  Loudon,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
oout;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  handsome  person,  and  winning  address,  con- 
trived to  insinuate  himself  very  thoroughly  »into  the  favor  of  Elizabeth.    A 
^l-known  anecdote  of  the  time  illustrates  his  gallantry  and  tact.    On  one 
oocaabn,  when  he  was  attending  the  queen  on  a  walk,  she  came  to  a  miry 
put  of  the  road,  and  for  a  moment  h^itatcd  to  proceed.   Raleigh  perceiving 
ber  situation,  instantly  pulled  off  Ids  rich  plush  cloak,  and  by  spreading  it 
^ore  her,  enabled  her  to  pass  over  with  unsoiled  feet    This  mark  of  at- 
tention delighted  the  queen,  from  whom,  as  it  was  some  time  after  facetiously 
Kmaiked,  his  cloak  was  the  meaiLS  of  procuring  for  him  many  a  good  suit 
Not  satisfied  with  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Newfoundland,  in  which 
be  bad  accompanied  his  kinsman,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Raleigh,  in  1584, 
*gain  joined  an  adventure  for  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  unknown  coun- 
tries in  the  west.     With  the  help  of  his  friends,  two  ships  were  sent  out  in 
*Cttdi  of  gold  mines,  to  that  part  of  North  America  then  known  as  Win- 
RVkdaooa,  now  Virginia.     The  commodities  returned  to  England  by  these 
Tevek  affi>rded  such  ample  compensation  for  the  toil  and  dangers  of  the 
voyage,  that  the  owners  were  induced  to  fit  out,  the  next  year,  a  fleet  of 
■even  shipa,  under  the  command  of  Raleigh's  kinsman,  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
^'iDe.  The  design  of  this  second  expedition  was  to  colonize  America ;  but  the 
attempt  proved  an  utter  failure,  and  the  enterprise  was  given  up.    The  ex- 
pedition, however,  was  important  in  one  particular,  as  it  was  the  means  of 
™tfoducing  tobacco  into  England,  and  also  of  making  known  the  potato, 
^'lucb  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  first  cultivated  in  Europe  at  this  time 
on  Raleigh's  estate  in  Ireland. 

Baleigh's  prosperity  at  court  was  meanwhile  increasing.  He  was  about 
^  time  knighted  by  the  queen,  and  elected  to  ParUament  from  Devon- 
*i^    Elizabeth  also  made  very  considerable  additions  to  his  Irish  <3state, 
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and  conferred  upon  him  other  solid  marks  of  her  favor.    In  return  ibr  thest^ 
benefits,  he  zealously  and  actively  exerted  himself  for  the  defence  of  her 
minions  against  the  Spaniards,  in  1588 ;  having  not  only  been  one  of 
patriot  volunteers  who  sailed  against  the  formidable  Armada  in  the  Ei^IisJi 
Channel,  but  as  a  member  of  her  majesty's  council  of  war,  contributed,  by 
his  ad\ice  and  experience,  to  the  maturing  of  those  defensive  arrangemeiits 
which  led  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.     Elizabeth  continued  her  forors 
to  him  for  a  long  time  without  limit ;  but  at  length  his  troublesome  impor- 
tunities drew  from  her  the  pointed  question,  *  When,  Sir  Walter,  will  you 
cease  to  be  a  beggar?'  to  which,  with  his  usual  tact,  he  replied,  *  When 
your  gracious  majesty  copses  to  be  a  benefactor.'  With  all  his  elevated  traits 
of  character,  it  must,  however,  be  confe^ed  that  Kaleigh  was  not,  at  tiiis 
period  of  his  life,  strictly  conscientious ;  and  by  taking  bribes,  and  otbenrise 
abusing  his  power  and  influence  at  court,  he  became  unpopular  with  the  nation 
at  large,  and  his  fortunes  now  began,  though  at  first  imperceptibly,  to  w»d& 

Perceiving  the  approaching  consequences  of  his  unfair  practices  at  court, 
Raleigh  prepared  to  ward  oflf  the  blow  by  attaching  to  himself  the  men  of 
science  and  learning  of  the  day.     W^ith  tliis  new,  he  set  up  an  ofiM  (ff  ^^' 
dress  intended  to  serve  the  purposes  now  effected  chiefly  by  literary  and 
philosophical  societies.     The  following  description  of  this  sdieme  is  given  1)J 
Sir  William  Petty :  *  It  seems  to  have  been  a  plan  by  which  the  wante  and 
desires  of  all  learned  men  might  be  made  known  to  each  other,  where  they 
might  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  business  of  .learning,  what  is  *• 
present  in  doing,  and  what  is  intended  to  be  done ;  to  the  end  that  by  soc** 
a  general  communication  of  designs  and  mutual  assistance,  the  wits  and  e0' 
deavours  of  the  world  may  no  longer  be  as  so  many  scattered  coals,  whkJ^ 
having  no  union,  are  soon  quenched,  whereas  being  but  laid  together,  the^ 
would  have  yielded  a  comfortable  light  and  heat'     Raleigh  not  only  devised 
this  general  plan  by  which  to  surround  himself  with  Uterary  men,  but  h(? 
also  sought  the  particular  friendship  of  eminent  individuals.     Accordingly^ 
when  on  a  visit  to  his  Irish  estates,  he  formed  an  acqiudntance  with  Spen- 
ser, which  soon  ripened  into  an  intimate  friendship.     He  brought  the  poet 
over  to  London,  introduced  him  to  Elizabeth,  and  otherwise  benefited  him 
by  his  encouragement  and  patronage ;  in  return  for  which  fjEivor  Spenser  ad- 
dressed a  pastoral  to  him  entitled  Colin  Clout '«  Corne  Home  Affoin^  where 
Raleigh  is  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean, 

In  1592,  Raleigh  engaged  in  one  of  those  predatory  expeditions  agunst 
the  enemies  of  England,  which,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were  veiy  common ;  a 
fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  besides  two  of  her  majesty's  men-of-war,  being  in- 
trusted to  his  command.  This  armament  was  destined  to  attack  Panama, 
and  intercept  the  Spanish  plate  fleet,  but,  having  been  recalled  by  Eliz* 
abcth  soon  afler  it  set  sail,  came  back  with  a  single  prize.  Soon  after  his 
return  Raleigh  incurred  the  deep  displeasure  of  the  queen  by  an  amour  with 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor ;  in  consequence  of  which,  though  he  mamecL 
the  lady,  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  some  months.    While  in  baniahmeafc 
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ym  the  court,  he  undertook,  at  his  own  expense,  in  1595,  an  expedition  to 

uiana,  concerning  the  riches  of  which  country  man}'^  wonderful  tales  were 

len  current     He,  however,  accomplished  nothing  farther  than  to  take  for- 

lal  possession  of  it  in  the  queen's  name.     The  next  year  after  his  return  to 

^gland  ho  published  a  work  entitled  Discover}/  of  the  Large^  Rick,  and 

'beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,   This  was  Sir  Walter's  Ijrst  important  literary 

)roduction,  and  it  seems  that  about  the  same  time  he  published  it,  he 

regained  the  queen's  favor ;  for  we  find  him  holding,  in  the  same  year,  a 

command  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 

Lord  Effingham.     In  the  successful  attack  on  that  town,  his  bravery,  as  well 

as  his  prudence,  was  very  conspicuous.     In  1597,  Raleigh  was  rear-admiral 

ill  the  expedition  which  sailed  under  Essex  to  intercept  the  Spanish  West 

India  fleet ;  and  by  capturing  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  before  the  arrival 

of  the  commander-in-chief,  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  earl,  who  considered 

Mnaself  robbed  of  the  glory  of  the  action.     A  temporary  reconciliation  was, 

however,  soon  effected ;  but  Raleigh  afterward  heartily  joined  with  Cecil  in 

promoting  the  downfall  of  Essex,  and  was  a  spectator  of  his  execution  from 

•  window  in  the  armoiy. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  English  crown,  Raleigh's  pros 
perity  terminated,  hatred  toward  him  having  beer  previously  instilled  by 
Cecil  into  the  royal  ear.     Through  the  malignant  scheming  of  the  same 
hypocritical  minister,  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  to  dethrone  the  king, 
^d  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Arabella  Stuart.     A  trial  for  high  trea- 
son ensued,  and  upon  the  most  paltry  endence  conceivable  he  was,  by  a 
■crvile  jury,  condemned.     Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  was  at  the  time  attomey- 
K'CBeral^  abused  him  on  this  occ^ision  in  \-iolent  and  dlsgraoeftil  terms,  be- 
stowing upon  him  freely  the  lowest  and  most  offensive  epithets.     Raleigh 
<iefended  himself  with  such  temper,  eloquence,  and  strength  of  reasoning, 
«i*it  some,  even  of  his  enemies,  were  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  all 
Parties  were  ashamed  of  the  judgment  pronounced  against  him.     He  was,  how- 
ever, reprieved,  and  instead  of  being  executed,  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
^  which  his  wife  was  permitted  to  boar  him  company.     During  the  twelve 
y^ais  of  his  imprisonment,  he  wrote  most  of  his  works,  especially  the  Jfis- 
^^  (^  the  Worldy  of  which  only  a  part  was  finished,  comprehending  the 
period  from  the  creation  to  the  downfall  of  the  Macedonian  empure,  about 
w»e  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ. 
The  learning  and  genius  of  Raleigh,  who,  in  the  language  of  Hume, 
^^eing  educated  amid  naval  and  miKtary  enterprises,  had  surpassed,  in  the 
P'OBxdts  of  literature,  even  those  of  the  most  recluse  and  sedentary  lives,' 
"•ve  excited  very  general  admiration.     The  style  and  manner  of  his  cele- 
™ed  history  are  vastly  superior  to  any  of  the  English  historical  produc- 
**wia  which  had  previously  appeared.     Its  style,  though  partaking  of  the 
tots  of  the  age,  in  being  frequently  stiff  and  inverted,  has  less  of  these 
wets  than  the  diction  of  any  other  writer  of  the  time.     Tytler  justly 
'Mommends  it  as  '  vigorous,  purely  English,  and  possessing  an  antique  rich- 
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ness  of  ornament,  similar  to  what  pleases  us  when  we  see  some  anoeBit 
priory  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare  it  with  our  more  modem 
mansions/ 

In  1615,  Ralcngh  was  liberated  from  the  Tower,  in  consequence  of  having 
projected  a  second  expedition  to  Guiana,  from  which  the  king  expected  k^ 
receive  some  advantage.     His  purpose  was  to  colonize  the  country,  and  wot 
gold  mines;  and  with  this  view,  in  161*7,  a  fleet  of  twelve  armed  T«ek 
sailed  under  his  command.     The  whole  detail  of  his  intended  proceedings 
however,  were  either  weakly  or  treacherously  communicated  by  the  bng^ 
to  the  Spanish  government,  by  which  the  scheme  was  entirely  thwaitei 
Returning  to  England,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  on  his  way  to  Lcmdon 
was  arrested  in  the  king's  name.     The  projected  match  between  PrinM 
Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  occupied,  just  at  this  period,  JameB'fl 
attention ;  and  to  propitiate  the  Spanish  government  he  determined  thit 
Raleigh  should  be  sacrificed.     After  many  varied  attempts  to  discover  tiM 
grounds  of  accusation  against  him,  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed  upon 
the  old  sentence,  and  Rnloigh  was,  accordingly,  beheaded  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  October,  1618.     On  the  scaffold  his  behaviour  was  firm  andcalnt 
After  addressing  the  people  in  justification  of  his  character  and  conduct,  be 
observed  to  the  sherifl^  *  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  ^ 
diseases.'     Having  tried  how  the  block  fitted  his  head,  he  told  the  exfiCB- 
tioner  that  he  would  give  the  signal  by  hft:iug  up  his  hand :  *  and  tha^ 
added  he,  *  fear  not,  but  strike.'     He  laid  himself  down,  but  was  requested 
by  the  executioner  to  alter  the  position  of  his  head.     *  So  the  heart  ^ 
right,'  was  his  reply,  *  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies.'    Oa  tb^* 
signal  being  given,  the  executioner  failed  to  act  with  promptitude,  whi^ 
caused  Raleigh  to  exclaim,  *  Why  dost  thou  not  strike  ?     Strike,  matt  * 
By  two  strokes,  which  he  then  received  without  shrinking,  the  head  of  th^^ 
intrepid  man  was  severed  from  liis  body,  and  his  earthly  career  thus  dosec^^ 

While  in  prison  awaiting  his  execution,  Sir  Walter  addressed  the  foDoiT' 
ing  tender  and  affectionate  valedictory  letter  to  his  wife : — 

You  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  in  these  my  last  lines ;  my  love  T^ 
send  you,  that  you  may  keep  when  I  am  dead,  and  my  counsel,  that  yon  may  lemem- 
ber  it  when  I  am  no  more.  I  would  not  with  my  will  present  you  Bonom,  dear 
Bess ;  let  them  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  be  buried  in  the  dust  And  teeing 
that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  I  shall  sec  you  any  more,  bear  my  dealnictioii 
patiently,  and  with  a  heart  like  yourself. 

Fii^t.  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart  can  conceive,  or  my  words  expreai, 
for  your  many  travails  and  cares  for  me,  which,  though  they  have  not  taken  effect  as 
you  wished,  yet  my  debt  to  you  is  not  the  less ;  but  pay  it  I  never  shall  in  thii 
world. 

Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bear  me  living,  that  you  do  noi  Uda 
yourself  many  days,  but  by  your  travails  seek  to  help  my  miserable  fortunes,  aid  tbt 
right  of  your  poor  child ;  your  mourning  can  not  avail  mc  that  am  but  dostw 

Paylio  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aryan  six  hundred ;  in  Jersey  aln,  I 
have  much  owing  me.    Dear  wifb,  I  beseech  you.  for  my  soul's  sake,  pay  all  poor  dien 
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When  I  am  dead,  no  doubt  you  shall  be  much  sought  unto;  for  the  world  thmks  I 
was  Ycry  rich ;  have  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater  misery  can 
befall  you  in  this  life  than  to  become  a  prey  unto  the  world,  and  after  to  be  despised. 
I  Bpeak,  Qod  knows,  not  to  dissuade  you  from  marriage,  for  it  will  be  best  for  you, 
both  in  respect  of  Qod  and  of  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor  you 
vihie ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath  divided  me  from  the  world,  and 
jou  from  me.  Remember  your  poor  child  for  his  father's  sake,  who  loved  you  in  his 
'^■ppiest  estate.  I  sued  for  my  life,  but,  God  knows,  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that 
1  desired  it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  your  cliild  is  the  child  of  a  true  man,  who, 
™  hfa  own  respect,  despiseth  death,  and  his  mis-shapen  and  ugly  forms.  I  can  not 
'^te  much  (God  knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time  when  all  sleep),  and  it  is  al!«o 
^**>»c  for  me  to  separate  my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  bo<ly,  which 
uviiig  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in  Sherbum  or  Exeter  church,  by  my  father 
*^«l  mother.  I  can  say  no  more,  time  and  death  calleth  me  away.  The  everlasting 
«od,  powerftil,  infinite,  and  inscrutiv])le  God  Almighty,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the  true 
**irht  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  forgive  my  perse- 
cutors and  false  accusers,  and  send  us.  to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom.  My  dear 
'^fe,  fkrewell  j  bless  my  boy,  pray  for  me,  and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in  his 

Besides  the  historical  work  already  mentioned,  and  from  which  the  first 
^  the  following  extracts  is  taken,  Raleigh  comixwved  a  number  of  political 
^d  other  pieces,  some  of  which  have  never  been  published.  Among  thase 
test  known  are  his  Maxims  of  State,  The  Cabinet  Council,  The  Skeptic, 
•Hd  Advice  to  his  Son  ;  from  the  last  of  which  we  take  the  second  of  the 
following  extracts : — 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THERMOPYL^. 

After  such  time  as  Xerxes  had  transported  the  army  over  the  Hellespont,  and 
Itaded  in  Thrace  (leaving  the  description  of  his  passage  alongst  that  coast,  and  how 
^c  river  of  Lissus  was  drunk  dr>'  by  his  multitudes,  and  the  lake  near  to  Pissyrus 
Vy^liis  cattle,  with  other  accidents  in  his  marches  towards  Greece.)  I  will  speak  of 
the  encounters  ho  had,  and  the  shamef\d  and  incredible  overthrows  which  he  re- 
hired.    As  first  at  Thermopylaj,  a  narrow  passage  of  half  an  acre  of  groimd,  lying 
l>etwecn  the  mountains  which  divide  Thessaly  from  Greece,  where  sometimes  the 
^hociana  had  raised  a  wall  with  gates,  which  was  then  for  the  most  part  ruined. 
■\t  this  entrance,  Leonidas,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  with  300  Lacedabmonians,  as- 
sisted with  1000  TegcatJB  and  Mantineans,  and  1000  Arcadians,  and  other  Pelopon- 
Xkesians,  to  the  number  of  3100  in  the  whole,  besides  100  Phocians,  400  Thebans, 
VOO  Thespians,  and  all  the  forces  (such  as  they  were)  of  the  bordering  Locrians,  de- 
fended the  passage  two  whole  days  together  against  that  huge  army  of  the  Persians. 
Xhe  Talour  of  the  Greeks  appeared  so  excellent  in  this  defence,  that,  in  the  first 
lay's  fight,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  three  times  leaped  out  of  his  throne,  fearing  the 
destruction  of  his  army  by  one  handful  of  those  men  whom  not  long  before  he  had 
"Utterly  despised :  and  when  the  second  day's  attempt  upon  the  Greeks  had  proved 
>ain,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  how  to  proceed  further,  and  so  might  have  con- 
tiimed,  had  not  a  runagate  Grecian  taught  him  a  secret  way,  by  which  part  of  his 
Snny  might  ascend  the  ledge  of  mountains,  and  set  upon  the  backs  of  those  who 
^ept  the  straits.    But  when  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persian  army  had  almost  in- 
dosed  the  small  forces  of  the  Greeks,  then  did  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
with  his  SOD,  and  700  Thespians,  which  were  all  that  abode  by  him,  refuse  to  quit 
tlie  place  which  they  had  undertaken  to  make  good,  and  with  admirable  courage, 
iM>t  only  resist  that  world  of  men  which  chai^d  them  on  all  sides,  but,  issuing  out 
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of  their  Btreng^th,  made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  that  they  might  well 
be  called  yanquishers,  though  all  of  them  were  slain  upon  the  place.  Xerxes  hsTing 
lost  in  this  last  fight,  together  i^ith  20,000  other  soldiers  and  captains,  two  of  hii 
own  brethren,  began  to  doubt  what  inconvenience  might  befall  him  by  the  yirtue  (/ 
inch  as  liad  not  been  present  at  these  battles,  with  whom  he  knew  that  he  shortl) 
was  to  deal.  Especially  of  the  Spartans  ho  stood  in  great  fear,  whose  XDsnhood 
had  appeared  singular  in  this  trial,  which  caused  him  very  careflilly  to  inquire  irbat 
numbers  they  could  bring  into  the  field.  It  is  reported  of  Dieneces  the  Sptrtu, 
that  when  one  thought  to  have  terrified  him  by  saying  that  the  fiight  of  the  Peniu) 
arrows  was  so  thick  as  would  hide  the  sun,  he  answered  thus : — '  It  is  mrj  good 
news,  for  then  shall  we  fight  in  the  cool  shade.' 

THREE  RULES  TO  BE    OBSERVED   FOR    THE   PRESERVATION  OF  A 

MAN'S  ESTATE. 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  care  of  thy  estate,  which  thoaibali^ 
ever  preserve  if  thou  observe  three  things :  first,  that  thou  know  what  thoa  histi 
what  every  thing  is  worth  that  thou  hast,  and  to  sec  that  thou  art  not  wasted  hf 
thy  servants  and  officers.    The  second  is,  that  thou  never  spend  anything  befoi^ 
thou  have  it ;  for  borrowing  is  the  canker  and  death  of  every  man's  estate.   Th0 
third  is,  that  thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  other  men's  fknlti,  and 
scourged  for  other  men's  oficnccs ;  which  is,  the  surety  for  another,  for  thereof 
miUions  of  men  have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  paying  the  reckoning  of  other 
men's  riot,  and  the  charge  of  other  men's  folly  and  prodigality ;  if  thou  smait^smiit 
for  thine  own  sins ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  not  made  an  ass  to  carry  the  bmdeu 
of  other  men :  if  any  friend  desire  thee  to  be  his  surety,  give  him  a  part  of  what 
thou  hast  to  spare ;  if  he  press  thee  farther,  he  is  not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  fKoidsliip 
rather  chooseth  harm  to  itself  than  oflcreth  it.    If  thou  be  bound  for  a  stianger, 
thou  art  a  fool ;  if  for  a  merchant,  thou  puttest  thy  estate  to  learn  to  swim;  if  for  a 
churchman,  he  hath  no  inheritance ;  if  for  a  lawyer,  he  will  find  an  invaston  by  a 
syllable  or  word  to  abuse  thee  ;  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou  must  pay  it  thyself;  if  for  a 
rich  man,  he  needs  not ;  therefore,  from  suretyship,  as  fVom  a  man-slayer  or  en- 
chanter, bless  thyself;  for  the  best  profit  and  return  will  be  this,  that  if  thoa  force 
him  for  whom  thou  art  bound,  to  pay  it  himself,  he  will  become  thy  enemy;  if  thoa 
use  to  pay  it  thyself,  thou  wilt  be  a  beggar ;  and  bch'eve  thy  father  in  this,  and  print 
it  in  thy  thought,  that  what  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  manifold,  if  thoa 
be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities  shall  be  despised.    Besides,  poverty  is  oft- 
times  sent  as  a  curse  of  God :  it  is  a  shame  amongst  men,  an  imprisonment  ci  th« 
mind,  a  vexation  of  every  worthy  spirit ;  thou  slialt  neither  help  thyself  nor  others 
thou  Shalt  drown  thee  in  all  thy  virtues,  having  no  means  to  show  them ;  thou  shalt 
be  a  burden  and  an  eyesore  to  thy  friends,  every  man  will  fear  thy  compan^y ;  thoa 
shalt  be  driven  basely  to  beg  and  depend  on  others,  to  flatter  unworthy  meD,  to 
make  dishonest  shifts :  and,  to  conclude,  poverty  provokes  a  man  to  do  inftmoai 
and  detested  deeds ;  let  no  vanity,  therefore,  or  persuasion,  draw  thee  to  thai  wont 
of  worldly  miseries. 

If  thou  be  rich,  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  in  health,  comfort  in  sickness,  keep  thy 
mind  and  body  iVee,  save  thee  from  many  perils,  relieve  thee  in  thy  elder  yoan,  re- 
lieve the  poor  and  thy  honest  friends,  and  give  means  to  thy  posterity  to  liTe,  and 
defend  themselves  and  thine  ovra  fame.  Where  it  is  said  in  the  Proverbs, '  That  ho 
shall  bo  sore  vexed  that  is  a  surety  for  a  stranger,  and  he  that  hateth  soretjifaip  ii 
sure;'  it  is  fUrther  said,  *  The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own  neighbour ;  but  the  rich 
have  many  fViends.'  Lend  not  to  him  that  is  mightier  than  thyself,  for  If  thoakui* 
est  him,  count  it  but  lost ;  be  not  surety  above  thy  power,  for  if  thoa  be  tui^, 
think  to  pay  it 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  ornament  of  the  court  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  Mary,  eldest  diiugh- 
ter  of  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland.  lie  was  born  at  Penshurst 
in  Kent,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1554,  and  received  his  Christian 
name  from  king  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had  recently  married  queen  Mary. 
When  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  sent  to  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  having  previously  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  gram- 
mawschool  of  Shrewsbury.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  at 
each  university  displayed  remarkable  acutcness  of  intellect,  and  great  thirst 
hr  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  without  taking  a  degree,  he  rclin- 
qoished  his  collegiate  studies,  and  left  England  to  make  the  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent He  passed  three  years  abroad,  and  durhig  his  absence  travelled 
through  the  Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  1575,  was  received  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  marked  and  distin- 
guished favor.  During  the  following  year  the  queen  sent  him  to  Germany 
on  a  mission  of  condolence  to  the  emperor,  upon  the  death  of  Maximilian. 
On  his  return  toward  his  own  country,  ho  took  occiision  to  visit  Don  John 
of  Austria,  viceroy  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  William 
prince  of  Orange ;  the  former  of  whom  was  so  charmed  with  his  youth,  wit, 
wd  elegance  of  manners,  that  he  treated  him  with  more  attention  and  re- 
S>Wt  than  he  did  the  ambassadors  of  great  princes  at  his  court. 

While  Sidney  was  thus  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor  at  home 
•nd  abroad,  and  was  the  idol  of  the  English  nation,  he,  in  1580,  unfortu- 
nately allowed  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  so  far  to  overcome  his  bettor 
Judgment,  that  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of*  Oxford,  he  re- 
squished  the  court,  and  retired  to  the  seat  of  liis  brother-in-law,  the  Earl 
«  Pembroke.  Hero,  in  the  shades  of  Wilton,  the  Earl's  seat,  he  composed 
™8  heroic  romance.  The  Arcadia^  and  inscribed  it  to  his  sister,  the  Countess. 
•**U9  production  was  never  finished ;  and,  not  having  been  intended  for  the 
press,  did  not  appear  till  after  Sir  Philip's  death.  His  next  work  was  a 
**^  entitled  The  Defence  of  Poesy ^  the  design  of  which  was  to  repel  the 
^^^j^ctions  brought  by  the  Puritans  of  that  age  against  the  poetic  art,  the 
P<**688or8  of  which  they  contemptuously  denominated  *  caterpillars  of  the 
®^*Din»onwealth.'  This  production,  though  written  with  the  partiality  of  a 
P^  is  deservedly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  style,  and  the  general  sound- 
'^Wofits  reasonings.  In  1584,  the  character  of  his  uncle,  the  celebrated 
**1  of  Leicester,  hanng  been  attacked  in  a  publication  called  Leicester's 
^^^^"f^monvfealth,  Sidney  wrote  a  reply,  in  which,  although  the  heaviest  ac- 
•*^ons  w^ere  passed  over  in  silence,  he  did  not  scruple  to  heap  ujwn  his 
opponent  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  This  performance  of  Sir  Philip 
"^^OJ*  to  have  proved  unsatisfactory  to  I-K?icester  and  his  friends,  as  it  was 
^  published  till  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Sidney  was  not  formed  for  repose,  and  his  retirement  now  becoming  irk- 
^'^^  to  him,  he  contemplated  an  expedition  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  agidnst 
^  Spanish  settlements  in  America ;  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  a 
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peremptory  mandate  from  the  queen.  In  1585,  such  was  his  reputatioix 
abroad,  that  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  crown  of  Po- 
land, at  that  time  vacant ;  on  which  occasion  Elizabeth  again  threw  obstacles 
in  his  way,  being  afraid  *  to  lose  the  jewel  of  her  times.'  Ho  was  not,  however, 
permitted  to  remain  long  unemj>loyed ;  for  in  the  same  year  the  queen,  Lav- 
ing determined  to  send  assistance  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands,  then 
groaning  beneath  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  ho  was  appointed 
governor  of  Flusliing,  one  of  the  towns  ceded  to  the  English  in  return  for 
this  aid.  Soon  after,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  with  an  army  of  six  thousand 
men,  went  over  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Philip,  as 
guard  of  the  horse.  The  conduct  of  the  Earl  in  that  war  was  highly  impru- 
dent, and  such  as  to  call  forth  repeated  expressions  of  dissatis&ction  from 
his  nei>hew  Sir  Philip.  The  military  exploits  of  the  latter  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, highly  honorable  to  him ;  in  particular,  the  taking  of  the  town  of 
Axel, in  1586.  His  career  was  destined,  however,  to  be  short;  for  having,  ^ 
September  of  the  same  year,  accidentally  encountered  a  detachment  of  tl^ 
Spanish  army  at  Zutphen,  he  received  a  wound,  which,  in  a  few  weefe*t 
proved  mortal.  As  he  was  being  carried  from  the  field,  a  well-known  ia-^^' 
dent  occurred  by  which  the  generosity  of  his  nature  was  strongly  display^^^ 
Overcome  with  thirst  from  excessive  bleeding  and  Migue,  ho  called  fijr 
ter,  which  was  immediately  brought  to  him ;  but  as  he  was  lifting  it  to 
mouth,  a  poor  soldier  hapj>ened  to  be  carried  by,  desperately  wounded,  wh(>  * 
once  fixed  his  eyes  eagerly  on  the  cup.  Sir  Philip,  obsening  this,  instanC^  " 
delivered  the  beverage  to  him,  with  the  simple  remark,  *  Thy  necessity  » J*^  , 
greater  than  mine.'  Sidney's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  C^^ 
October,  1680,  at  tlie  early  age  of  thirty-two,  was  deeply  and  ertenrive^^ 
lamented.  His  bravery  and  chivalrous  magnanimity — lus  grace  and  polia 
of  manner — the  purity  of  his  morals — ^his  learning  and  refinement  of 
— ^had  procured  for  him  love  and  esteem  wherever  he  was  known.  By 
direction  of  queen  Elizabeth,  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  London,  and  hon- 
ored  with  a  public  funeral  in  St.  Paul's  CathedraL 

To  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  poetry  we  have  already  alluded  ;  but  it  is  chiefly^'''^ 
as  a  prose  writer  that  he  maintains  and  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  Eng — ^ 
ILsh  literature.     In  judging  of  his  merits,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  early"^'^^ 
age  at  which  his  career  was  closed.     His  *  Arcadia,'  on  which  his  fiune  chiefly 
resfc=*,  was  so  universally  read  and  admired  in  tlie  reigns  of  Elizabeth  sod  her" 
successor,  that,  in  1G33,  it  had  reached  the  eighth  edition.     Tliis  great  work, 
though  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  it  was  written,  in  taste, 
manners,  and  opinions,  may  render  it  unsuited  to  modern  readers,  still  must 
be  admitted  to  contain  passages  of  exquisite  beauty — ^useful  observatiotas  on 
life  and  manners — a  variety  and  accurate  discrimination  of  characten — fine- 
sentiments  expressed  in  strong  and  adequate  terms — ^animated  desoriptionv 
equal  to  any  that  occur  in  the  ancient  or  modem  poets — sage  leBBons  of" 
morality,  and  judicious  reflections  on  government  and  policy.    Sidney  was  -^ 
in  reality,  the  best  prose  writer  of  the  age,  and  what  Cowper  felicitously  call 
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Lim,  a  *  warbler  of  poetic  prose.'  In  personal  character,  he,  like  most  men 
of  liigh  sensibility  and  poetical  feeling,  was  strongly  inclined  to  melancholy, 
and  frequently  indulged  this  luxurious  feeling  to  excess.  As  our  extracts 
from  this  writer  must  necessarily  be  limited,  wo  shall  introduce  only  the 
fallowing : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ARCADIA. 

Tliere  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud  heights  with  stately  trees ;  humhle 
▼•Deys,  whose  base  estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  rcfVcshing  of  silver  rivers  j 
meadows,  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers ;  thickets,  which  being 
Kned  with  most  pleasant  shade,  were  witnessed  so  to,  by  the  cheerftil  disposition  of 
"MUiy  well-toned  birds ;  each  pasture  stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security ; 
*bile  the  pretty  lambs,  with  bleating  oratory,  craved  the  dam's  comfort;  here  a 
■hepherd's  boy  piping,  as  though  he  should  never  bo  old ;  there  a  young  shepherdess 
knitting,  and  withal  singing ;  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to 
Work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-music. 

A  TEMPEST. 

There  arose  even  with  the  sun  a  vail  of  dark  clouds  before  his  face,  which  shortly, 
Bke  ink  poured  into  water,  had  blacked  over  all  the  face  of  heaven,  preparing,  as  it 
Were,  a  moumfUl  stage  for  a  tragedy  to  be  played  on.  For,  forthwith  the  winds 
iKigan  to  speak  louder,  and,  as  in  a  tumultuous  kingdom,  to  think  themselves  fittest 
iostraments  of  commandment ;  and  blowing  whole  storms  of  hail  and  rain  upon 
then,  they  were  sooner  in  danger  than  they  could  almost  bethink  themselves  of 
change.  For  then  the  traitorous  sea  began  to  swell  in  pride  against  the  afflicted 
^^▼7, under  which,  while  the  heaven  favoured  them,  it  had  lain  so  calmly;  making 
ttioimtains  of  itself,  over  which  the  tossed  and  tottering  ship  should  climb,  to  be 
fti^ftig^t  carried  down  again  to  a  pit  of  hellish  darkness,  with  such  cruel  blows 
'S'Kinst  the  sides  of  the  ship,  that,  which  way  soever  it  went,  was  still  in  his  malice, 
^^t  there  was  left  neither  power  to  stay  nor  way  to  escape.  And  shortly  had  it  so 
^^■scTeped  the  loving  company,  which  the  day  before  had  tarried  together,  that  most 
«r  them  never  met  again,  but  were  swallowed  up  in  his  never-satisfied  mouth. 

PRAISE  OF  POETRY. 

The  philosopher  showeth  you  the  way,  he  informeth  you  of  the  particularities,  as 

w*U  of  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  as  of  the  pleasant  lodging  you  shall  have  when 

yonir  journey  is  ended,  as  of  the  many  bye-turnings  that  may  divert  you  from  your 

^^7;  but  this  is  to  no  man,  but  to  him  that  will  read  him,  and  read  him  with  atten- 

tt^e  studious  painfulness,  which  constant  desire  whosoever  hath  in  him,  hath  already 

P^Wed  half  the  hardness  of  the  way,  and  therefore  is  beholden  to  the  philosopher 

h^t  for  the  other  half    Nay,  truly,  learned  men  have  learnedly  thought,  that  where 

^^^  reason  hath  so  much  overmastered  passion,  as  that  the  mind  hath  a  fVee  desiro 

to  do  well,  the  inward  ligtit  each  man  hath  in  itself  is  as  good  as  a  philosopher's 

^^^^;  since  in  nature  we  know  it  is  well  to  do  well,  and  what  is  well  and  what  is 

•'^  although  not  in  the  words  of  art  which  philosophers  bestow  upon  us ;  for  out 

^natural  conceit  the  philosophers  drew  it.    But  to  bo  moved  to  do  that  which  wo 

*''®*,  or  to  be  moved  with  the  desire  to  know, '  hoc  opus  hie  labor  est' — (this  is  the 

»»nd  difficulty.') 

^ow,  therein,  of  all  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  human,  and  according  to  the  human 
•^•cclt)  is  our  poet  the  monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so 
••^  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter  into  it.  Nay,  he 
*'*lif  as  if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  firs*,  give  you 
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a  cluster  of  grapes ;  that,  f\ill  of  that  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  farther.  He  begin, 
neth  not  with  obscure  definitions ;  which  must  blur  the  margin  with  interpretations, 
and  load  tho  memory  with  doubtfulness ;  but  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in 
delightful  proportion,  cither  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well  enchantii^ 
skill  of  music,  and  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney  comer ;  and  preteDdli^ 
no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the  mind  fh>m  wickedness  to  virtue ;  even  u 
the  child  is  often  brought  to  take  most  wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in  such 
other  as  have  a  pleasant  taste ;  which,  if  one  should  begin  to  tell  them  the  natore 
of  the  aloes  or  rhubarbarum  they  should  receive,  would  sooner  take  their  physic  at 
their  ears  than  their  mouth.   So  is  it  in  men,  (most  of  whom  are  childish  in  the  best 
things,  till  they  be  cradled  in  their  graves.)    Glad  they  will  be  to  hear  the  tales  of 
Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  ^neas ;  and  hearing  them,  must  needs  hear  the  right 
description  of  wisdom,  valour,  and  justice ;  which,  if  they  had  been  barely  (thit  is 
to  say,  philosophically)  set  out,  they  would  swear  they  be  brought  to  school  again. 


Richard  Hooker  was  one  of  the  mo^t  distinguished,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  earliest  prose  writers  of  this  period.     lie  was  bom  of  poor  bat  respoo- 
table  parentage,  at  Heavy-tree,  near  Exeter,  ir  1554.     His  parents,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  limitedncss  of  their  circumstances,  designed  him  for  i  trade, 
and  accordingly  placed  him  in  school  at  Exeter  with  a  view  to  prepare  fo^i 
his  future  employment.     His  schoolmaster,  however,  soon  discerned  ^ 
extraordinary  genius,  and  prevailed  upon  his  fiither  to  continue  him  ^ 
school,  assuring  him,  *  that  his  natural  endowinents  and  learning  were  bo*^ 
so  remarkable,  that  God  would  provide  him  some  patron  who  would  fr^^ 
them  from  any  future  care  or  charge  over  him.'     In  consequence  of  tb^^ 
representation  of  young  Hooker's  teacher,  his  uncle,  John  Hooker,  who  wi^^ 
chamberlain  of  Exeter,  felt  a  deep  interest  in  his  future  destiny ;  and  bein^^ 
well  known  to  Jewell,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  made  him  a  visit^  and  *  be""^ 
sought  him,  for  charity's  sake,  to  look  favorably  upon  a  poor  nephew  of  his^ 
whom  nature  had  fitted  for  a  scholar ;  but  the  estate  of  his  parents  was  so^ 
narrow,  that  they  were  unable  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  learning;  and 
that  the  bishop,  therefore,  would  become  his  patron,  and  prevent  him  from 
being  a  tradesman,  for  he  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  hopes.'     The  bishop, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  this  representation  was  just,  took  the  boy 
under  his  care,  and  obtained  admission  for  him  into  Corpus-Christi  College, 
Oxford. 

At  the  university  Hooker  studied  with  great  ardor,  and  equal  soooeBS, 
and  soon  became  much  respected  for  his  modesty,  prudence,  and  piety. 
After  Jewell's  death,  he  was  patronized  by  Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  who 
rtcnt  his  son  to  Oxford,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Hooker's  instructions.  He 
had,  at  the  same  time,  another  pupil,  George  Cranmer,  a  grand-nephew  of 
the  famous  archbishop  of  the  same  name ;  and  with  both  these  young  men 
he  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship.  In  1579,  Hooker's  skDl  in 
the  oriental  languages  led  to  his  temporary  appointment  as  deputy-professor 
of  Hebrew ;  and  having  held  tliis  important  position  for  two  years,  be,  a^ 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  entered  into  holy  orders.   Soon  after  he  entere<K 
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^  iQinistiy  lie  had  the  misfortune  to  be  entrapped  into  a  marriage  which 
proved  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  him  during  life.    The  circum- 
>^>Qce8  of  this  union,  which  place,  in  a  strong  lights  the  simple  and  unsush 
pwting  nature  of  the  man,  were  as  follows : — Having  been  appointed  to 
preach  at  St  PauFs  Cross,  in  London,  he  put  up  at  a  house  set  apart  for  the 
''Weption  of  the  preachers.    When  he  arrived  there  from  Oxford  he  was  wet 
■nd  weary ;  but  he  received  so  much  attention  from  the  hostess,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Walton,  in  his  excess  of  gratitude,  '  he  thought  himself  bound  in 
eoQficience  to  believe  all  that  she  said.     So  the  good  man  came  to  be  per- 
•daded  by  her  that  he  was  a  man  of  tender  constitution ;  and  that  it  was 
2>e6t  for  him  to  have  a  wife  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him — such  an  one 
tt  might  both  prolong  his  life  and  make  it  more  comfortable ;  and  such  an 
one  she  could  and  would  pro\'ide  for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry.' 
Hooker,  little  apt  to  suspect  in  others  that  guile  of  which  he  himself  was 
■o  entirely  free,  became  the  dupe  of  this  woman,  authorizing  her  to  select  a 
'•nfe  for  him,  and  promising  to  marry  whomsoever  she  should  choose.     The 
""ife  she  provided  was  her  own  daughter,  described  by  Walton,  as  *  a  silly, 
clownish  woman,  and  withal  a  mere  Zantippe,'  whom,  however,  he  married 
According  to  his  promise.     With  this  helpmate  Hooker  led  but  an  uncom 
fottable  life,  though,  apparently,  in  a  spirit  of  resignation.     When  Sandys 
**id  Cramner  visited  him  at  a  rectory  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  which  he  had 
^>eeii  presented  in  1584,  they  found  him  reading  Horace,  and  tending  sheep 
^^  the  absence  of  his  servant.    In  his  house  they  received  little  entertain- 
'i^'eiit,  except  from  his  conversation ;  and  this  even,  Mrs.  Hooker  did  not 
^il  to  disturb,  by  calling  him  away  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  by  exhibiting 
*tic]i  other  examples  of  ill  manners,  as  made  them  glad  to  depart  on  the 
Allowing  morning.     In  taking  leave  of  his  former  tutor,  Cranmer  expressed 
'^ .  r^rct  at  the  smallness  of  his  income,  and  the  uncomfortable  state  of 
bis  domestic  affairs ;  to  which  the  worthy  man  replied,  *  My  dear  George, 
if  saints  have  usually  a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I,  tliat  am 
^one,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Creator  hath  appointed  for  me, 
DUt  labour  (as  indeed  1  do  daily)  to  submit  mine  to  hb  will,  and  possess  my 
■oul  in  patience  and  pcjice.' 

On  lus  return  to  London,  Sandys  made  a  strong  appeal  to  his  father  in 

"^lialf 'of  Hooker,  the  result  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  the  meek  di- 

^*>»c,  in  1585,  to  the  office  of  master  of  the  Temple.     He,  accordingly,  re- 

***oved  to  London,  and  commenced  his  labors  as  forenoon  preacher.     At  the 

■**iie  period  the  office  of  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  was  filled  by 

Salter  Travers,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  eloquence,  but  of  high  Calvin- 

*tical  opinions,  while  the  views  of  Hooker,  both  in  church  government  and 

^  points  of  theology,  were  very  moderate.    The  consequence  was,  that  the 

^^^ctiines  dehrered  from  the  pulpit  varied  in  their  character,  according  to 

^  preacher  from  whom  they  proceeded.    Indeed,  the  two  orators  some- 

^*oieB  preached  avowedly  in  opposition  to  each  other — a  circumstance  which 

Bvve  occasion  to  the  remark,  that '  the  forenoon  sermons  spoke  Canterbury, 
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and  tho  afternoon,  Geneva.'     This  disputation,  tbough  conducted  with  good 
temper,  excited  so  much   attention,  that  Archbishop  Wlii^ift  suspended 
Travers  from  preaching.     A  printed  controversy  ensued  between  him  and 
Ilooker,  which,  to  the  latter,  was  found  so  disagreeable,  that  he  exprensed 
to  the  archbishop  an  earnest  desire  to  retire  into  the  country,  where  he 
might  be  permitted  to  live  in  peace,  and  might  have  leisure  to  finish  liii 
treatise  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesidstical  Polity^  already  begun.  A  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  archbishop  on  this  occasion  deserves  hero  to  be  introduoed, 
as  it  shows,  not  only  the  peacefulness  of  temper  which  adhered  to  him 
through  life,  but  likewise  tho  object  that  his  great  work  was  designed  to 
accomplish.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

My  lord,— When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was  my  college,  yet  I  found 
some  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet  country  parsonage.    But  I  am  weary  of  the  noise  and 
oppositions  of  this  place ;  and,  indeed,  God  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  ood* 
tentions,  but  for  study  and  quietness.    And,  my  lord,  my  particular  contests  here 
with  Mr.  Travers  have  proved  the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I  believe  him  to 
be  a  good  man;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned  me  to  examine  mine  ownoonsdence 
concerning  his  opinions.    And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  holy  Beriptnr^ 
and  other  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether  tho  conscience  of  him  and  others 
of  his  jadgment  ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by  us  as  to  alter  ourflnme  ^ 
church  government,  our  manner  of  God's  worship,  our  praising  and  praying  to  bJi^ 
and  our  established  ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  tender  consciences  riiall  require  i^ 
And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but  have  begun  a  tretti^ 
in  which  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others ;  by  a  demonstration  of  the  rtuxnaX^^ 
ness  of  our  laws  of  ecclesiastical  polity.    But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never  be  aUe  to  fliU*^ 
what  I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where  I  lO^ 
see  God's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  own  bread  in  pe»^ 
and  privacy;  a  place  wliere  I  may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  approochl***^ 
mortality,  and  that  great  account  which  all  flesh  must  give  at  the  lost  day  to  t^^ 
God  of  all  spirits. 

In  consequence  of  this  appeal,  Ilooker  was  presented,  in  1591,  to  Hm-^ 
rectory  of  Boscomb,  in  AVihsliirc,  where  he  soon  after  completed  four  boo^^ 
of  his  treatise,  which  were  pubhshcd  in  1594.  Queen  Elizabeth  having,*^ 
tho  following  year,  presented  liini  to  tlie  rectory  of  Bishop Vfionme,  i>^ 
Kent^  ho  removed  to  that  place,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  rf  his  la^ 
in  tho  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Ilerc  he  wrote  the  fiftl^ 
book,  which  was  published  in  1597  ;  but  tho  remaining  three  books  did  nC^ 
appear  until  after  tho  author's  death,  though  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  liv^^ 
long  enough  to  complete  them.  lie  died  in  the  month  of  November,  160^^ 
at  tho  comparatively  early  ago  of  forty-six.  A  few  days  previous  to  Li^ 
death,  his  house  was  robbed,  and  when  the  fact  was  mentioned  to  him, 
anxiously  inquired  whether  his  books  and  papers  were  safe.  Beii^ 
Hwered  in  the  affirmative,  ho  exclaimed, '  Then  it  matters  not,  for  no  oth^'^ 
loss  can  trouble  me.' 

Hooker's  treatise  on '  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  displays  an  astonishing  amox^^ 
of  learning,  sagacity,  and  industry ;  and  \&  so  excellently  written,  thftt, 
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tording  to  the  judguent  of  Bishop  Louth, '  the  author  has,  in  correctness, 
propriety,  and  purity  of-  English  style,  hardly  heen  surpassed,  or  even 
equalled  by  any  of  his  successors.'     His  argument  against  the  Puritans  is 
eonducted  with  rare  moderation  and  candor,  and  certainly  the  Church  of 
England  has  never  had  a  more  powerful  defender.    The  work  is  not  to  be 
larded  simply  as  a  theological  treatise ;  it  is  still  referred  to  as  a  great 
authority  upon  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  political  principles.     It  also 
bears  a  value  as  the  first  publication  in  the  English  language  that  ob8er\'ed 
a  strict  methodical  arrangement,  and  presented  a  train  of  clear  logical  rea- 
soning.   As  specimens  of  the  body  of  the  work,  we  present  the  following 
extracts: — 

SCRIPTURE  AND  THE  LAW  OP  NATURE. 

What  the  Scripture  proposeth,  the  same  in  all  points  it  doth  perform.    Howbcit, 
that  here  we  swervo  not  in  Judg:ment,  ono  thing  especially  we  must  observe ;  namely, 
that  the  absolute  perfection  of  Scripture  is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end  whereto 
it  tendeth.    And  even  hereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that,  first,  such  as  imagine  the  general 
•  and  main  drift  of  the  body  of  sacred  Scripture  not  to  be  so  large  as  it  is,  nor  that  God 
did  thereby  intend  to  deliver,  as  in  truth  ho  doth,  a  fhll  instruction  in  all  things  unto 
■iHation  necessary,  the  knowledge  whereof  man  by  nature  could  not  otherwise  in 
thia  Ufa  attain  unto ;  they  are  by  this  very  mean  induced,  either  still  to  look  for  new 
revelations  Arom  heaven,  or  else  dangerously  to  add  to  the  word  of  Qod  uncertain 
tradition,  that  so  the  doctrine  of  man's  salvation  may  be  complete ;  which  doctrmo 
we  constantly  hold  in  all  respects,  without  any  such  things  added  to  be  so  complete, 
tliat  we  utterly  rcfVisc  as  much  as  once  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  any  thing  Airthor. 
Wlutaoever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  man's  salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of 
^o  Scripture's  insufficiency,  we  reject  it ;  Scripture,  purposing  this,  hath  perfectly 
and  fiiUy  done  it.    Again,  the  scope  and  purpose  of  God  in  delivering  the  holy 
Scripture,  such  as  do  take  more  largely  than  behoveth,  they,  on  the  contrary,  sido- 
r^ciklDg  and  stretching  it  fVirther  than  by  him  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundry 
St^it  inconveniences.    They,  pretending  the  Scripture's  perfection,  infer  thereupon, 
^l^t  in  Scripture  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  must  needs  be  contained.    We  count 
tboie  things  perfect  which  want  nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were 
'^^■titated.    As,  therefore,  God  created  every  part  and  particle  of  man  exactly  per- 
'^t-^that  is  to  say,  in  all  points  sufficient  unto  that  use  for  which  he  appointed  it — 
•^  the  Scripture,  yea,  every  sentence  thereof,  is  perfect,  and  wanteth  nothing  requi- 
site unto  that  purpose  for  which  Qod  delivered  the  same.    So  that,  if  hereupon  we 
^^^■Mhule,  that  because  the  Scripture  is  perfect,  therefore  all  things  lawful  to  be  done 
^'^  comprehended  in  the  Scripture ;  we  may  even  as  well  conclude  so  of  every  sen- 
^"^oe,  as  if  the  whole  sum  and  body  thereof,  unless  we  first  of  all  prove  that  it  was 
^^  drift,  scope,  and  purpose  of  Almighty  Qod  in  holy  Scripture  to  comprise  all 
^^^^^DgB  which  man  may  practice.   But  admit  this,  and  mark,  I  beseech  you,  what  would 
'^^^Vnr.    God,  in  delivering  Scripture  to  his  church,  should  clean  have  abrogated 
*»iOQg  them  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  an  infallible  knowledge  imprinted  in  the 
'^^nds  of  all  the  children  of  men,  whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of 
nuinan  actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived  from  them ;  upon  which 
c^mdniions  growcth  in  particularity  the  choice  of  good  and  evil  in  the  daily  affairs 
^  thia  life.    Admit  this,  and  what  shall  the  Scripture  be  but  a  snare  and  a  torment 
^  ^eak  consciences,  filling  them  with  infinite  perplexities,  scrupulosities,  doubts 
^'^Qble,  and  extreme  despairs  1    Not  that  the  Scripture  itself  doth  cause  any  such 
''^  (for  it  tendeth  to  the  clean  contrary,  and  the  fhiit  thereof  is  resolute  assurance 
'"^  certainty  in  that  it  teacheth) ;  but  the  necessities  of  this  life  urging  men  to  do 
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that  which  the  light  of  nature,  common  discretion,  and  judgment  of  itself  directeth 
them  unto ;  on  the  other  side,  this  doctrine  teaching  them  that  so  to  do  were  to  sio 
against  their  own  souls,  and  that  they  put  forth  their  hands  to  iniquity,  whatsoever 
they  go  ahout,  and  have  not  first  the  sacred  Scripture  of  God  for  direction;  howcao 
it  choose  hut  hring  the  simple  a  thousand  times  to  their  wit's  end.    How  can  it 
choose  hut  vex  and  amaze  them  1    For  in  every  action  of  common  life,  to  find  out 
some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly  settiug  before  our  eyes  what  we  oughl  to  do 
(seem  we  in  Scripture  never  to  expect),  would  trouble  us  more  than  we  are  iware. 
In  weak  and  tender  minds,  we  little  know  what  misery  this  strict  opinion  would 
breed,  besides  the  stops  it  would  make  in  tlie  whole  course  of  men's  lives  ind  ac- 
tions.   Make  all  things  sin  which  we  do  by  direction  of  nature's  light,  and  by  the 
rule  of  common  discretion,  without  thinking  at  all  upon  Scripture;  admit  the  posi- 
tion, and  parents  shall  cause  their  children  to  sin,  as  oft  as  they  cause  them  to  do 
any  thing,  before  they  come  to  years  of  capacity,  and  be  ripe  for  knowledge  in  the 
Scripture.    Admit  this,  and  it  shall  not  be  with  masters  as  it  was  with  him  in  the 
gospel ;  but  servants  being  commanded  to  go,  shall  stand  still  till  they  hire  tbev 
errand  warranted  unto  them  by  Scripture.    Which,  as  it  standeth  with  Christian dii^ 
in  some  cases,  so  in  common  afiairs  to  require  it  were  most  unfit. 

ZEAL  AND  FEAR  IN  RELIGION. 

Two  affections  there  are,  the  forces  whereof,  as  they  bear  the  greater  or  les^^ 
sway  in  man's  heart,  frame  accordingly  to  the  stamp  and  character  of  his  religioc»^ 
the  one  zeal,  the  other  fear.  Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly  guided,  when  it  endeavour^  ^ 
most  busily  to  please  God,  forceth  upon  him  those  unseasonable  offices  which  plc^*^ 
him  not.  For  which  cause,  if  they  who  this  way  swerve,  be  compared  with  such  sincp  ^ 
sound,  and  discreet  as  Abraham  was  in  matter  of  religion,  the  service  of  the  oner 
like  unto  fiattery,  the  other  like  the  faithful  sedulity  of  fViendship.  Zeal,  excepO 
be  ordered  aright,  when  it  bendeth  itself  unto  conflict  with  all  things  either  inde^' 
or  but  imagined  to  be,  opposite  unto  religion,  useth  the  razor  many  times  with  sa^ 
eagerness,  that  the  very  life  of  religion  itself  is  thereby  hazarded ;  through  hatred  -^ 
tares  the  com  in  the  field  of  God  is  plucked  up.  So  that  zeal  needcth  both  way* 
sober  guide.  Fear,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  have  not  the  light  of  true  understaodi^^ 
concerning  God,  wherewith  to  be  moderated,  breedeth  liicewise  superstition.  It  ^ 
therefore  dangerous,  that,  in  things  divine,  we  should  work  too  much  upon  the  «p«-J 
either  of  zeal  or  fear.  Fear  is  a  good  solicitor  to  devotion.  Howbeit,  dth  fear  C- 
this  kind  doth  grow  from  an  ai>prelieusion  of  Deity  endued  with  irresistible  pow^ 
to  hurt,  and  is,  of  all  affections  (anger  excepted),  the  unaptest  to  admit  any  confe^ 
encc  with  reason,  for  which  cause  the  wise  man  doth  say  of  fear,  that  it  is  •  betray^ 
of  the  forces  of  reasonable  understanding;  therefore,  except  men  know  beforeham* 
what  manner  of  service  plcaseth  God,  while  they  are  fearful  they  try  all  thio^ 
which  fancy  offereth.  Many  there  are  who  never  think  on  God  but  when  they  ar"* 
in  extremity  of  fear ;  and  then,  because  what  to  think  or  what  to  do,  they  are  u^ 
certain ;  perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  be  idle,  they  think  and  do,  as  it  were  in 
phrensy,  they  know  not  what.  Superstition  neither  knoweth  the  right  kind,  nO 
observeth  the  due  measure,  of  actions  belonging  to  the  service  of  God,  but  is  tlwa.3? 
joined  with  a  wrong  opinion  touching  things  divine.  Superstition  is,  when  thii>£ 
are  either  abhorred  or  observed,  with  a  zealous  or  foarful,  but  crroneoos  relation  • 
God.  By  means  whereof,  the  superstitious  do  sometimes  serve,  though  the  tr«x 
God,  yet  with  needless  offices,  and  defVaud  him  of  duties  necessary,  sometljiiet  lo^ 
others  than  him  with  such  honours  as  properly  are  his. 
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DEFENCE  OF  REASON. 

Bat  so  it  is,  the  name  of  the  light  of  nature  is  made  hateful  with  men ;  the  star  of 

nason  and  learning,  and  all  other  such  like  helps  beginncth  no  otherwise  to  be 

thought  of,  than  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet ;  or  as  if  God  had  so  accursed  it,  that 

it  should  never  shine  or  give  light  in  things  concerning  our  duty  any  way  toward 

him,  bat  be  esteemed  as  that  star  in  the  revelation,  called  Wormwood,  which,  being 

Alien  iVom  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  waters  in  which  it  falleth  so  bitter,  that  men 

tasting  them  die  thereof.    A  number  there  are  who  think  they  can  not  admire  as  they 

oo^bt  the  power  and  authority  of  the  word  of  Qod,  if  in  things  divine  they  should 

ittribute  any  force  to  man's  reason ;  for  which  cause  they  never  use  reason  so 

rillingly  as  to  disgrace  reason.    Their  usual  and  common  discourses  are  unto  this 

jflfect    First,  *  the  natural  man  pcrcciveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  for 

hey  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 

li«ccmed,'  &c.  &c.    By  these  and  the  like  disputes,  an  opinion  hath  spread  itself 

ery  far  in  the  world ;  as  if  the  way  to  be  ripe  in  faitli,  were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and 

udgment ;  as  if  reason  were  an  enemy  unto  religion,  childish  simplicity  the  mother 

'f  ghostly  and  divine  wisdom. 

********* 

To  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  whosoever  doth  serve,  honour,  and  obey  God, 
whosoever  believeth  in  him,  that  man  would  no  more  do  this  than  innocents  and  in- 
lets do  but  for  the  light  of  natural  reason  that  shineth  in  him,  and  maketh  him  apt 
o  apprehend  those  things  of  God,  which  being  by  grace  discovered,  are  effectual  to 
wrsuadc  reasonable  minds,  and  none  other,  that  honour,  obedience,  and  credit, 
leloDg  aright  imto  God.    No  man  cometh  unto  God  to  offer  him  sacrifice,  to  pour 
>^t  supplication  and  prayers  before  him,  or  to  do  him  any  service,  which  doth  not 
Irst  believe  him  both  to  be,  and  to  be  a  rewarder  of  them  who  in  such  sort  seek  unto 
'UiL    Let  men  be  taught  this,  either  by  revelation  from  heaven,  or  by  instruction 
*poii  earth ;  by  labour,  study,  and  meditation,  or  by  the  only  secret  inspiration  of  the 
loly  Qhost ;  whatsoever  the  mean  be  they  know  it  by,  if  the  knowledge  thereof  were 
!>Q08ible  without  discourse  of  natural  reason,  why  should  none  be  found  ca})abl6 
i^ereof  but  only  men;  nor  men  till  such  time  as  they  come  unto  ripe  and  full  ability 
'o  Work  by  reasonable  understanding  1    The  whole  drift  of  the  Scripture  of  God, 
yhat  13  it,  but  only  to  teach  theology  1    Theology,  what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things 
^Tine?    What  science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of  natural  discourse 
**^  reason  1    Judge  you  of  that  which  I  speak,  saith  the  apostle.    In  vain  it  were  to 
"peak  any  thing  of  God,  but  that  by  reason  men  are  able  somewhat  to  judge  of  what 
^ey  hear,  and  by  discourse  to  discern  how  consonant  it  is  to  truth.    Scripture,  indeed, 
^^^cheth  things  above  nature,  things  which  our  reason  by  itself  could  not  reach  unto. 
Yet  those  also  we  believe,  knowing  by  reason  that  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of 
Qod.   «       ♦    The  thing  we  have  handled  according  to  the  question  moved  about 
^  which  question  is,  whether  the  light  of  reason  be  so  pernicious,  that,  in  divising 
^ws  for  the  church,  men  ought  not  by  it  to  search  what  may  be  fit  and  convenient  1 
«or  this  cause,  therefore,  we  have  endeavored  to  make  it  appear,  how,  in  the  nature 
^iHson  itself,  there  is  no  impediment,  but  that  the  self-same  spirit  which  revealeth 
^  things  that  God  hath  set  dowa  in  his  law,  may  also  be  thought  to  aid  and  direct 
"•^^  in  finding  out,  by  the  light  of  reason,  what  laws  are  expedient  to  be  made  for 
^  gliding  of  his  church,  over  and  besides  them  that  are  in  Scripture. 
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cmarks  in  the  last  lecture  embraced  a  sketch  and  illustrations  oi 
very  eminent  and  distinguished  men  among  the  early  prose  wri 
age  of  Elizabeth.     ]5ut  great  as  they  unquestionably  were,  they 

easurably  surpassed  by  the  transcendant  genius  of  Bacon,  suo- 

lade  Lord  Uigh  Chancellor  of  England,  Baron  Verulam,  and  Vis- 

\.lbans. 

s  Bacon  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
and  was  born  in  London  on  the  twenty -second  of  January  156L 
Ihood  he  had,  from  his  father's  position,  free  access  to  the  court, 
ire  displayed  such  vivacity  of  intellect,  and  sedateness  of  conduct, 
1  Elizabeth  was  accustomed  to  call  him  her  young  lord-keeper. 
;e  of  thirteen  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  the 
nd  sohdity  of  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  more  than 
e  brilliant  promise  of  his  childhood.  Before  he  was  sixteen  years 
became  disgusted  with  the  Aristotelian  phihjsophy,  which  at  that 
unquestioned  sway  in  the  great  English  schools  of  learning.  This 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  as  he  himself  declares,  *  fell  into 
J  worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  all 
)utes,  but  for  tluj  unfruitfulness  of  the  way ;  being  a  philosophy 
(T  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production 
3r  the  benetit  of  the  life  of  man.' 

aving  passed  about  four  years  at  Cambridge,  and  when  not  yet 
years  of  age,  Bacon's  father  called  him  from  the  university  to  at- 
France,  the  queen's  amba<wador.  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet.  The  esteem 
ence  of  this  minister  he  so  thoroughly  gained,  that  he  soon  after 
im  with  a  mission  to  the  queen,  which  he  executed  with  the  entire 
)n  of  both  parties,  and  then  returned  again  to  France  to  finish  his 
rhe  result  of  his  observation  abroad  aftenvard  appeared  in  a  work 

2B 
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entitled,  Of  the  State  of  Europe^  and  which  was,  perhap,  his  6rst  literaiy 
performance. 

The  sudden  death  of  his  fiither,  which  occurred  in  1579,  compelled  Bacon 
to  return  hastily  to  England,  and  engage  in  some  secular  employment  After 
in  vain  soliciting  his  uncle,  lord  Burleigh,  to  procure  for  him  sudi  a  provis- 
ion from  govfrnnient  :is  would  allow  him  to  devote  his  time  tohteratureand 
philosophy,  he  entered  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  spent  several  years  in  the  study 
of  the  law.     While  engaged  in  practice  as  a  barrister,  however,  he  did  not 
forg(?t  philosophy ;  as  it  ap|K»ars  that  he  sketched,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
his  gr»?at  work  called  The  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,     In  1590,  Bacon  ob' 
tained  the  [xxst  of  Counsel  Extraordinar}^  to  the  queen ;  and  three  years  after 
sat  in  Parliament  for  the  cuunty  of  Middlesex.     As  an  orator  he  is  spoken 
of  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  other  contemporaries  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
In  one  of  his  sjM?echL*s,  he  distinguished  himself  by  taking  the  popular  side 
in  a  question  resj>ecting  some  largo  subsidies  demanded  by  the  court ;  but 
finding  that  he  had  given  great  oftence  to  her  majesty,  he  at  once  altered  h* 
tone,  and  condescendi-d  to  aj^ologize  >N'ith  that  sernlity  which  unhappily  ap" 
peared  in  too  many  of  his  subsequent  actions.    To  lord  Burleigh  and  lusfioii 
Robert  Cecil,  Bacon  continued  to  crouch  in  the  hope  of  advancement,  till  ^ 
length,  finding  himself  disapix)inted  in  that  quarter,  he  attached  himself  ^ 
Burleigh's  rival,  Essex,  who,  with  the  utmost  ardor  of  a  generous  fiiendsl**^ 
endeavored  to  procure  for  him,  in  1594,  the  office  of  attorney  genet^ 
which  was  then  vacant.     In  this  attempt  he  was,  however,  defeated  throi^^ 
the  influence  of  the  Cecils,  who  were  jealous  of  botli  him  and  his  tteni:^ 
but  he,  in  some  degree,  soothed  Bacon's  disapi>ointment  by  presenting  to  h  ^ 
an  estate  at  Twickenham,  with  two  thousand  pounds.     It  Ls  painful  to  rel^^ 
the  manner  in  wliich  Bacon  rei>iiid  such  benefits.     When  Essex  was  broug^ 
to  trial  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen,  the  friend  whom  he  had  so  larger*' 
obliged,  and  in  whom  he  had  entirely  confided,  not  only  deserted  him  in  t^ 
hour  of  need,  but  unmvessarily  appeared  as  counsel  against  him,  and  l^ 
every  art  and  distorting  ingenuity  of  a  pleader,  endeavored  to  magnify  h^ 
crimes.     He  comphed,  moreover,  after  the  Earl's  execution  with  the  queet-:^ 
request  that  he  would  write  A  Declaration  of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  J^ 
tempted  and  Committed  hy  Robert^  Earl  of  Essex  ;  which  was  published  fci:^ 
authority.     Into  such  conduct,  which  indicates  a  lamentable  want  of  hi^ 
moral  principle,  courage  and  self-respect.  Bacon  was,  in  some  measure,  le^ 
by  pecuniary  difficultips,  into  which  his  improvident  and  ostentatious  habi^^ 
coupled  with  the  relative  inadecjuacy  of  his  revenues,  had  plunged  him.    S 
maintjiining  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  court,  he  hoped  to  secure  th^ 
professional  advancement  which  would  not  only  fill  his  empty  coffen,  h^ 
gratify  those  ambitious  longings  that  had  arisen  in  his  mind.     But  teB»- 
tations  of  this  sort,  though  tlioy  may  palliate,  can  never  excuse  such  ima^ 
ralities  as  those  which  Bacon,  on  this,  and  on  several  future  occasions,  show"* 
himself  capable.  « 

On  the  acces>iion  of  James  the  First  to  the  crown  of  England,  the  fortune 
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of  Bacon  began  to  improve.    Ho  was  knighted  in  the  first  year  of  that  mon- 
tfcVs   reigD,  and,  in  subsequent  years,  obtained  successively  the  offices  of 
king's  counsel,  solicitor-general,  judge  of  the  Marshalsea  court,  and  attorney 
general,  the  last  of  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  1613.     In  the  exccu 
tion  of  his  duties,  he  did  not  scruple  to  lend  himself  to  the  most  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court,  and  even  assistt?d  in  an  attempt  to  extort  from  an 
aged  clerg}'mau  named  l*eacham,  a  confession  of  treason,  by  torturing  him 
on  a  rack.     In  1619,  Bacon  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  by  being 
seated  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  Baron  Verukm,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Viscount  St.  Albans.     As  Chancellor,  it  can  not  be  concealed 
tbat,  both  in  his  politicid  and  judicial  capacities,  he  grossly  deserted  his  duty. 
He  not  only  suffered  the  king's  favorite,  Villiors,  to  interfere  with  hid  deci- 
fions  as  a  judge,  but  by  accepting  numerous  presents  or  bribes  from  suitors, 
gftve  occasion,  in  1621,  to  a  parliamentar}'  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  his  con- 
demnation and  disgrace.     lie  fully  confessed  all  the  articles  of  corruption 
Wd  to  his  charge — twenty-three  in  numb<?r ;  and  wlien  waited  upon  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  inc^uire  whether  the  confes- 
*on  was  subscribed  by  himself,  he  remarked, '  It  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my 
heart :  I  beseech  your  lordshij>s  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed.' 

Banished  by  tliis  act  from  ])ublic  hfe.  Bacon  had  now  ample  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  his  philosophical  aud  literary  pursuits ;  though  these,  even  while  he 
Was  engaged  in  business,  had  by  no  means  Ix^en  neglected.  In  1597,  he 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  *  Essays,'  which  were  afterward  greatly  en- 
larged. These,  as  he  himself  says  of  them, '  come  home  to  men's  business 
^d  bosoms ;  and  like  the  late  new  half-pence,  the  pieces  are  small,  and  the 
■flver  is  good.'  From  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects  of  these  *  Essays,' 
■Jid  the  excellence  of  their  style,  the  work  immediately  acquired  great  popu- 
l*Hty,  and  to  the  present  day  continues  the  most  generally  read  of  all  the 
•uthor's  productions.  *  It  is  also,'  to  use  the  language  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
One  of  those  where  the  superiority  of  his  genius  appears  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, the  novelty  and  depth  of  his  reflections  often  receiving  a  strong  relief 
from  the  triteness  of  his  subj(;ct.  It  may  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  in 
•  few  hours,  and,  yet  after  the  twentieth  fKjrusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  remark 
•oinething  in  it  overlooked  before.  This,  indeed,  is  a  chiu-acteristic  of  all 
Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to  Ixj  accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  ali- 
'Hent  they  furnish  to  our  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic  acti\'ity  they  impart 
^  our  torpid  faculties.' 

In  1605,  Bacon  publi^ied  another  work,  which  still  continues  to  be  ex- 
teiaively  perused,  under  th(i  title,  Of  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of 
*^OTidng^  Divine  and  Human,     This  volume  constitutes  the  first  part  of 
™»  great  work,  called  *  The  Instauratiou  of  the  Sciences.'    The  second  part,  en- 
Wed  Novum  Organnm^  is  that  upon  which,  chiefly,  his  high  reputation,  as 
•  philosopher,  is  based,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  he  bestowed  most 
•W    It  was  not  published  until  1620.     The  concluding  part  of  the  vol- 
'Btte  relates,  exclusively,  to  revealed  religion.     In  the  first  part  of  the  Ad- 
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vancement  of  Learning ,  after  considering  the  excellencies  of  knowledge 
and  the  means  of  disseminating   it,   together   with   what   had  alreadj^ 
been   done  for  its  advancement,  and  what  omitted,  Bacon  proceeds  tj<2 
divide?  the  subject  into  the  three  branches  of  history,  |x>etry,  and  philoeophjr  ; 
those   having  reference  to  what  he   considers   'the  three  parts  of  man's 
understandmg — memory,   imagination,  and   reasoning.'     The  second,  and 
most  important  part  of  the  work,  consists  of  aphorisms,  the  first  of  which 
furnisher  a  key  to  the  author's  leading  doctrines.     It  is  as  follows : — *  MaD. 
who  is  the  senant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  act  and  understand  no  fiir- 
ther  than  he  has,  either  in  operation  or  in  contemplation,  observed  of  tb* 
method  and  order  of  nature.'     This  new  method  of  employing  the  under- 
standing in  adding  to  human  knowledge  was  designed  to  effect  an  entiw 
reformation  in  the  intellectual  o])erations. 

The  third  part  of  *  The  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,'  entitled  the  History  of 
Nature,  is  devoted  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  natural  science,  indnding 
original  observations  made  by  Uacon  himself,  which,  though  sometimes  in- 
correct^ are  useful  in  exemplifying  the  inductive  method  of  searching  for 
truth.  ITie  fourth,  is  called  Scala  IntellectuSy  because  it  points  outasnooes- 
sion  of  steps  by  which  the  understanding  may  ascend  in  such  investigatio«i 
Th(;  author  projected  two  other  parts  to  the  same  general  work,  but  did  not 
live  to  exi^cute  them.  lie  also  produced  another  celebrated  work  entided, 
Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  AncientSy  the  object  of  which  was  to  discover  secrrt 
meanings  in  the  mythologic^il  fables  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  also  FeUd^ 
of  Queen  Elizabeth^ s  Beign,  a  History  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, ^L^iSor 
sophical  romance  called  the  New  Atlantis,  and  several  minor  productww. 

Though  ignominiously  driven  from  public  life,  Bacon  devoted  himsdfsfll 
with  untiring  assiduity  to  philosophical  investigations ;  and  one  of  hi»  « 
periments  was  tlio  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  While  travelling  in  his 
carriage  at  a  time  when  there  was  snow  ujwn  the  ground,  he  began  to  con* 
sider  whether  flesh  might  not  be  preserved  by  snow  as  well  as  by  salt  ^ 
order  to  make  the  experiment,  he  alighted  at  a  cottage  near  Sgfag^ 
bought  a  hen,  and  stuffed  it  with  snow.  This  so  chilled  him  that  he  wtf 
unable  to  return  home,  but  went  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  houses  in  ^ 
neighborhood,  where  his  illness  was  so  much  increased  by  the  dampne*  « 
the  bed  into  which  he  was  put,  tliat  his  death  soon  followed — in  e^ 
tliat  occurred  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1620,  and  in  the  sixty-third  yeir  of  his 
age.  Thus  died  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who,  had  the  virtues  of  his  heart  been  eqo» 
to  his  genius,  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  any  ageorcoBnr 
try  ever  produced.  His  will  contains  the  following  strikingly  propW* 
passage : — ^  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  fflj^* 
own  country  after  some  time  has  pa<vsed  over.' 

Bacon,  like  Sidney,  was  '  a  warbler  of  poetic  prose.'  No  English  ^t6^ 
has  surpassed  him  in  fervor  and  brilliancy  of  style,  in  force  of  expressioD)  o* 
in  richness  and  magnificence  of  imagery.  Keen  in  discovering  analog** 
where  nt)  resemblance  is  apparent  to  common  eyes,  he  has  sometimes  ^ 
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id,  to  excess,  in  the  exercise  of  this  talent.  But  in  general  his  corapari- 
are  not  less  clear  and  apposite  than  full  of  imagination  and  meaning. 
las  treated  of  philosophy  with  all  the  splendor,  yet  none  of  the  vague-- 
,  of  poetry.  Sometimes,  too,  his  style  possesses  a  degree  of  concise- 
.  very  rarely  to  bo  found  in  the  cofBpositions  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
he  subjoined  extracts  we  are  aware  that  we  'present  but  a  fEunt  view  o< 
genius  of  this  wonderful  writer : — 

UNIVERSITIES. 

18  water,  whether  it  be  tlie  dew  of  heaven  or  the  springs  of  the  earth,  doth  scatter 
1  lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be  collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it 
f  by  nnion  comfort  and  sustain  itself;  and,  for  that  cause,  the  industry  of  man 
h  fhimcd  and  made  spring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pools,  which  men  have 
ostomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  adorn  with  accomplishments  of  magniflcenco 
.  state,  as  well  as  of  use  and  necessity ;  so  knowledge,  whether  it  descend  from 
(De  iDspiration  or  spring  fVom  human  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to  ob- 
wi,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  conferences,  and  places  ap- 
ited,  as  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  for  the  receipt  and  comforting  th? 
te. 

USES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

earning  takcth  away  the  wildncss,  barbarism,  and  fierceness  of  men's  minds 
ii§fa  a  little  of  it  doth  ratlicr  work  a  contrary  cfiect .  It  taketh  away  all  levity, 
erity,  and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  ac- 
inting  the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  turn  back  the  first  of- 
and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to  accept  of  nothing  but  [what  is]  examined  and 
1  It  taketh  away  all  vain  admiration  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weak- 
' :  for  all  things  are  admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are 
It.  *  *  If  a  man  meditate  upon  the  universal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with 
I  upon  it  (the  divinencss  of  souls  excepted)  will  not  seem  more  than  an  ant-hill, 
vt  some  ants  carry  corn,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and  some  go  empty,  and 
0  and  fro  a  little  heap  of  dust.  It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or 
ene  fortune ;  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue,  and  impcrfec- 
of  manners.  '*  *  Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  knowledge 
•OSes  and  the  conquest  of  all  fears  together.  It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the 
(icalar  remedies  which  learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind — 
etimes  purging  the  ill  humours,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  sometimes 
^  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  sometimes  healing  the  wounds 
nloerations  thereof,  and  the  like ;  aud  I  will  therefore  conclude  with  the  chief 
■ODof  all,  which  is,  that  it  disposetb  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed 
Htled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable  and  susceptible  of  reforma- 
^  For  tiie  unlearned  man  knoweth  not  what  it  is  to  descend  into  himself,  and 
bimself  to  account ;  nor  the  pleasure  of  that  most  pleasant  life,  which  consists 
^  daily  feeling  ourselves  become  better.^  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he  will  learn 
bov  to  the  Aill,  and  use  them  dexterously,  but  not  much  to  increase  them :  the 
tt  he  hath,  he  will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  them,  but  not  much  to  amend 
<tt ;  like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still  and  never  whets  his  scythe.  Whereas, 
^  the  learned  man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the  correction 
iimeDdment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  employment  thereof. 


This  expression  is  given  in  the  original  in  Latin. 
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PROSPERITY  AND  ADVERSITY. 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude.  Pro 
perity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Nei 
which  carricth  the  greater  bencdictioiyind  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  fevon 
Yet  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  m« 
hearselike  airs  as  carols;  and' the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  bath  laboured  more 
describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  n 
without  many  fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hope 
We  see  in  needle-works  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  wa 
upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon 
lightsome  ground  ]  judge,  therefore,  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasoreo 
the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  where  theyai 
incensed  or  crushed :  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  bet 
discover  virtue. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it,  to  have  put  more  truth  and  ontrat 
together  in  few  words,  than  in  that  speech,  '  Whoever  is  delighted  in  soh'tade,  : 
either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god ;'  for  it  is  most  true,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hitre 
and  aversion  towards  society,  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage  beast;  bt 
it  is  most  untrue,  that  it  should  have  any  character  at  all  of  the  dirioe  nitan 
except  it  proceed,  not  out  of  a  pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love  and  desire  i 
requester  a  man's  self  for  a  higher  conversation :  such  as  is  found  to  haie  bee 
falsely  and  feignedly  in  some  of  the  heathens — as  Epimenides,  the  Candian ;  Nodu 
the  Roman ;  Empedocles,  the  Sicilian ;  and  Apollonius,  of  Tyana ;  and  truly,  9D 
really,  in  divers  of  the  ancient  hemiits  and  holy  fathers  of  the  church.  But  BtU 
do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  extendeth ;  for  a  crowd  i»  K 
company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cjndv 
where  there  is  no  love.  The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little :  *  Magna  dn** 
magna  solitude,' — ['  Great  city,  great  solitude;']  because  in  a  great  town  friendiw 
scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most  part,  which  is  in  k* 
neighbourhoods ;  but  we  may  go  farther,  and  affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is  a  mereiw 
miserable  solitude  to  want  true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  butawikieiM* 
and,  even  in  this  scene  also  of  solitude,  whosoever,  in  the  frame  of  bis  Datare  •» 
affections,  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of  the  beast,  and  not  fh>m  hmntidty- 

A  principal  fruit  of  fViendship  is  the  ease  and  discharge  of  the  fallDess  of  ^ 
heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce.  We  know  diseases  of  ^ 
pings  and  suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the  body,  and  it  is  not  to^ 
otherwise  in  the  mind:  you  may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  *^ 
spleen,  flour  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castoreum  for  the  brain ;  but  no  receipt opene" 
the  heart  but  a  true  fViend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  w^ 
picions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  inakinlofci^ 
shrift  or  confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate  great  kings  and  monarcbi  do  i^ 
upon  this  fruit  of  fViendship  whereof  we  speak — so  great,  as  they  purchase  it  B^ 
times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  safety  and  greatness :  for  princes,  in  regard  of  ^ 
distance  of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects  and  servants,  can  not  gather^ 
fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves  capable  thereof,  they  raise  some  persons  to  b^  * 
it  were,  companions,  and  almost  equals  to  themselves,  which  many  times  lortsth  ^ 
inconvenience.  The  modem  languages  give  unto  such  persons  the  name  of  ftvo^ 
ites,  or  privadoes,  as  if  it  wore  matter  of  grace  or  conversation ;  but  the  BoflB* 
name  attaineth  the  true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  *  participes  curantf^ 
[participators  in  cares ;j  for  it  is  that  which  tieth  the  knot:  and  we  see  plainlty  ^ 
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ihis  liath  been  done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  prirccs  only,  but  by  the  Ttisest  and 
most  prjlitic  tliat  ever  n^igncd,  who  liave  ofU^ntimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their 
servants,  whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends,  and  allowed  others  likewise  to 
call  tlioni  in  the  same  manner.usingthe  word  which  is  received  between  private  men. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comineus  obsen'cth  of  his  tlrst  master,  Duke  Charles 
the  Hardy — namely,  that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none;  and,  least 
of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him  most.    Whereupon  he  goeth  on.  anil  saith. 
that  towards  his  latter  time,  tliat  clo.seness  did  impair  and  a  little  i)erish  his  under- 
fUnding.    Surely  Comineus  might  have  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had 
pleased  him,  of  his  second  master,  Louis  XI.,  whose  closeness  was  indeed  his  tor- 
mentor.   The  parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true,  *  Cor  ne  edito,' — ['  Eat  not 
the  heart,']    Certainly  if  a  man  would  give  it  u  hard  phrase,  those  that  want  friends 
to  oi^en  themselves  unto,  an^  caimibuls  of  their  own  hearts  ;  but  one  thing  i.s  most 
idmirable.  (wherewith  I  will  conclude  tliis  first  fVuit  of  fKendship,)  which  is,  that 
this  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his  friend,  works  two  contrary  eflects,  for  it 
redonbleth  joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves ;  for  there  is  no  man  that  imparteth 
his  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more,  and  no  man  that  imparteth  lib  griefs 
to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.     So  that  it  is,  in  truth,  of  operation  uiwn  a 
n^n's  mind  of  like  virtue  as  the  alchymists  used  to  attribute  to  their  stone  f<.)r  man's 
hody.  that  it  worketh  all  contrary  etfects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature ; 
h^yct,  without  praying  in  aid  of  alchymists.  there  is  a  manifest  image  of  this  in 
^  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  f(ir,  in  bodies,  union  strengthencth  and  cherisheth 
tny  natural  action,  and,  on  the  otiier  side,  weakeneth  and  dulleth  any  violent  im- 
prenion — and  even  so  is  it  of  minds. 

The  K'cond  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and  sovereign  for  the  understanding, 
M  the  first  is  for  the  affections ;  for  friendship  maketh  indeed  a  fair  day  in  tho 
iftctioDs  fh)m  stonn  and  tempo.sts.  but  it  maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding, 
OQt  of  darkness  and  confusion  of  thoughts.  Neither  is  this  to  be  understood  only 
of  &ithAil  counsel,  which  a  man  KTt'iveth  from  his  friend;  but  before  you  come 
to  that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his 
^ta  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the  communicating  and  dis- 
conning  with  another;  he  tosseth  his  thoughts  more  easily — ho  marshalleth  them 
■Hire  orderly — lie  seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  tumetl  into  words — finally, 
he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself;  and  that  more  by  an  hour  s  discourse  than  by  a  day's 
Ottditation.  It  was  well  said  by  Thcmistocles  to  the  king  of  Persia, '  That  speech  was 
Bke  doth  of  Arras,  ojHjned  and  put  abroad' — when* by  the  imagery  doth  appear  in  fig- 
**,  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs.  Neither  is  this  second  fruit  of  friend- 
*^iD  opening  tho  understanding,  restrained  only  to  such  friends  as  are  able  to  give 
^manoonnsel  (they  indeed  are  best,)  but  even  Avithout  that  a  man  leameth  of  him- 
self, and  bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth  his  wits  as  against  a  stone, 
vhich  itself  cuts  not.  In  a  word,  a  man  were  better  reUitc  himself  to  a  statue  or 
Ptore,  tlian  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  i)ass  in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friendship  complete,  that  other  point  which 
^^  moro  open,  and  falleth  within  vulgar  observation — which  is  faithful  counsel 
'^  a  friend.  Heraclitus  saith  well,  in  one  of  his  enigmas,  '  Dry  light  is  ever  the 
to;'  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  nuin  receiveth  by  counsel  from  another, 
h  drier  and  purer  than  that  which  cometh  from  liis  own  understanding  and  judg* 
'^  which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affections  and  customs  So  as  there 
h  ai  much  diflR?renc«  between  the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that  a  man  gir* 
^  himself,  as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer ;  for 
tti^  is  no  such  flatterer  as  is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against 
teety  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend.  Counsel  is  of  two  sorts;  tho  one 
coooenimg  manners,  the  other  concerning  business:  for  the  first  the  best  presorva- 
^  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  the  faithful  admonition  of  a  fViend.    The  calling 
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of  a  man's  self  to  a  strict  account,  is  a  medicine  sometimes  too  piercing  and  cont>- 
yive ;  reading  good  books  of  morality  is  a  little  flat  and  dead ;  observing  our  faults  id 
others  is  sometimes  improper  for  our  case ;  but  the  best  receipt  (best,  I  say,  to 
work,  and  best  to  take)  is  the  admonition  of  a  fViend.    It  is  a  strango  thing  t0 
behold  what  gross  errors  and  extreme  absurdities  many  (especially  of  the  greater 
sort)  do  commit,  for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damige 
both  of  their  fume  and  fortune:  for,  as  St.  James  saith,  they  are  as  men  'that 
look  sometimes  into  a  gloss,  and  presently  forget  their  own  sliape  and  ikToiir:'a« 
for  business,  a  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  see  no  more  than  one ;  or 
that  a  gamester  seeth  always  more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man  in  anger  is  u 
wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four-and-twenty  letters ;  or,  that  a  mu^t  may 
be  shot  oif  as  well  upon  the  arm  as  xiiion  a  rest ;  and  such  other  fond  and  higli 
imaghiations  to  think  himself  all  in  all :  but  when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good 
counsel  is  that  which  setteth  business  straight;  and  if  any  man  think  that  be 
will  take  counsel,  but  it  shall  be  by  pieces,  asking  counsel  in  one  business  of  one 
man,  and  in  another  business  of  another  man ;  it  is  as  well  (that  is  to  say,  better, 
perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all,)  but  he  runneth  two  dangers ;  one,  that  he 
shall  not  be  faithAilly  counselled— for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  fhxn  a  per 
feet  and  entire  friend,  to  have  counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed  and 
crooked  to  some  ends  which  he  hath  that  giveth  it ;  the  other,  that  be  tball  hare 
counsel  given,  hurtful  and  unsafe  (though  with  good  mea^ng,)  and  moed  partly 
of  mischief  and  partly  of  remedy — even  as  if  you  would  call  a  physician,  that  is 
thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  you  complain  of,  but  is  nnaoquainted 
with  your  body — and,  therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way  for  present  cure,  bat  oier- 
throweth  your  health  in  some  other  kind,  and  so  cure  the  disease,  and  kill  the  p>^ 
tient :  but  a  friend,  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  estate,  will  beware,  by 
f\irthering  any  present  busmess,  how  he  dasheth  upon  other  inconyenienoe—oiid, 
therefore,  rest  not  upon  scattered  counsels,  for  they  will  rather  distract  and  0^ 
lead,  than  settle  and  direct.    After  these  two  noble  fVuits  of  fViendahip  (peace  i^ 
the  affections,  and  support  of  the  judgment.)  followeth  the  last  fruit,  which  is.  ^ 
the  pomegranate,  f\ill  of  many  kernels — I  mean,  aid  and  bearing  a  part  in  all  ^ 
tions  and  occasions.     Here,  the  best  way  to  represent  to  life  the  manifold  us&  ^ 
friendship,  is  to  cast  and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  can  not 
himself;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a  sparing  speech  of  tho  ancients  to  ^ 
'  that  a  friend  is  anotiier  himself    Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times  in  de^^^ 
of  some  things  which  they  principally  take  to  heart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  ^^ 
ishing  of  a  work,  or  the  like.   If  a  man  liave  a  true  fViend,  he  may  rest  almost  aect^^ 
that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue  after  him ;  so  that  a  man  bath,  as  it  we*^ 
two  lives  in  his  desires.    A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  plac^ 
but  where  fVieudship  is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him  and  bis  d^  i 
uty ;  fbr  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend.    How  many  things  are  tbera  whi^ 
a  man  can  not,  with  any  face  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself?    A  man  can  acar<^ 
aUege  his  own  merits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them  ;  a  man  can  not  som^ 
times  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg ;  and  a  number  of  the  like,  but  all  tbeae  tbin^ 
are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which  are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.     So,  again, 
man's  person  hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  can  not  put  ofiT.    A  man  c^ 
not  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father ;  to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband ;  to  his  encii^ 
but  upon  terms :  whereas  a  fVicnd  may  speak  as  tho  case  requires,  and  not  as    ' 
sorteth  with  the  person.    But  to  enumerate  these  things  were  endleav :  I  have  giT^ 
the  rule,  where  a  man  can  not  fitly  play  his  own  part ;  if  he  have  not  a  fHend,  k^' 
may  quit  the  stage. 

From  the  cininont  and  distinguished  prose  writerB  whom  we  have  jo^' 
noticed,  we  now  revert  to  a  useful,  though  less  brilliant^  class  of  anthon— ' 
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Hie  English  Chroniclers — a  conlinuous  succession  of  whom  .was  kept  up 
dunng  the  entire  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Of  those  writers, 
Grafton,  Stow,  ilohnshed.  Hooker,  Boteville,  Uarrison,  Hakluyt,  and  Pur- 
chas  fu^t  chum  our  attention. 

Richard  Grafton,  the  first  of  these  writers  mentioned,  was  by  trade  a 
printer,  and  practiced  the  typograpliical  art  in  the  city  of  London  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Eighth,  through  the  reigns  of  that 
monarches  two  immediate  successors,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after  £liza> 
beth  ascended  the  throne.  Being  printer  to  Edward  the  Sixth,  Grafton  was 
employed,  after  the  death  of  that  young  king,  to  prepare  the  proclamation 
which  declared  the  succession  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  crown.  For  this 
Bimplo  professional  aet,  he  was  deprived  of  his  patent,  and  afterward, 
ostensibly  for  the  same  reason,  committed  to  prison.  While  thas  removed 
from  his  regular  calling,  he  compiled  An  Abridgment  of  the  Chronicles  of 
JEnglandy  which  was  published  in  1562.  The  work  possesses  little  merit  for 
originahty,  and  the  author,  though  sometimes  refon-ed  to  as  authority  by 
modem  compilers,  holds  but  a  low  rank  among  EngHsh  historians.  It  does 
not  afford  any  passage  that  our  design  requires  us  to  introduce. 

John  Stow  was  contemporary  with  Graflon,  and  enjoyed  a  much  higher 
reputation  as  an  accurate  and  impartial  recorder  of  public  events.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  respectable  tailor,  and  was  bom  in  London  in  1 525.  Of  his  youth 
nothing  is  farther  known  than  that  he  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade, 
and  early  exhibited  a  strong  inclination  for  antiquarian  research.  By  indus- 
try and  perseverance  he  acquired,  while  still  following  Ids  business,  a  vast 
•naount  of  historical  information;  and,  in  1500,  he  formed  the  design  of 
composing  annals  of  English  history.  To  prepare  himself  to  execute  this 
design  successfully,  ho  abandoned  his  trade,  and  travelled  on  foot  through  a 
considerable  part  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  historical 
^^nuscripts  preserved  in  cathedrals  and  other  public  establishments.  He 
^"*o  enlarged,  as  far  :is  his  pecuniary  means  would  allow  him,  his  collection 
^^  old  books  and  manuscripts,  of  which  there  were,  at  that  time,  many  scat- 
^^"^  throughout  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  sup[)ressiou  of 
Monasteries  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  w«as,  however,  comi)elled,  through 
Necessity,  to  resume  his  trade,  and  his  studies  were  susj)ended,  till,  by  the 
^unty  of  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  enabled  again  to  proso- 

Ctttethem. 

In  1505,  Stow  published  his  Summary  of  English  Chronicles^  embracing 
^^  period  which  elapsed  from  the  coming  in  of  J3rutiLS,  imtil  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
^cester,  and  was  founded  on  a  curious  tract  written  by  that  nobleman's 
P^ndfiather  while  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower.  The  original  chronicle  was 
^tled  The  Tree  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  dedicated  to  Henry  the 
^g^th,  bat  it  never  came  into  that  monarch's  hands. 
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The  deatji  of  bishop  Parker,  in  1575,  materially  reduced  Stow's  income, 
though  lie  still  managed  to  continue  his  researches,  to  which  his  whole  time 
and  energies  were  now  devoted.     After  many  years  of  laborious  research 
and  severe  study,  appeared,  in  1698,  liis  Survey  of  London^  the  best  known 
of  his  vv  ritings,  and  the  work  which  hits  served  as  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
histories  of  that  metroj)olis.     He  wrote  another  work,  his  large  ChroidcU^ox 
History  of  England,  on  which  he  bestowed  forty  years'  labor,  and  which  he 
was  very  anxious  to  publish  ;  but  no  part  of  it,  excepting  an  extract  under 
the  title  of  Annals  of  England,  ever  apj)eared. 

In  his  old  ago  Stow's  poverty  was  such  as  to  compel  him  to  solicit  public 
charity.     With  this  view  he  made  two  applications  to  the  mayor  and  alde^ 
men  of  London,  but  with  little  success.     He  at  length  appealed  to  James 
the  First,  and  received  the  royal  licea«»A  *  to  repair  to  churches,  or  other 
places,  to  receive  the  gratuities  and  chanuible  benevolence  of  well-dispos<A 
people.'     It  is  httlc  to  the  honor  of  the  contemporaries  of  this  worthy  ax^"- 
industrious  man,  that  he  should  have  been  thus  literally  reduced  to  begga*?* 
Under  the  pressure  of  want  and  disease  Stow  died  on  the  litlh  of  April,  l^O^'^ 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  ^^ 
Andrew  Under  Shaft,  London,  where  a  suitable  monument  was  afterwi*^ 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow. 

The  works  of  this  interesting  author,  though  possessing  few  graces  of  sty  ^ 
have  always  been  highly  esteemed  for  accuracy  and  research.  He  u^^^ 
often  to  declare  that,  in  couij>osing  them  he  had  never  allowed  himself  tcr 
swayed  either  by  fear,  favor,  or  midice ;  but  that  ho  had  impartially,  ancL 
the  best  of  liis  knowledge,  delivered  the  truth.  So  highly  was  his  aocur^*^ 
esteemed  by  contemporary  authors,  that  even  Bacon  and  Camden  w^^ 
accustomed  to  take  statements  upon  his  sole  authority.  Wo  shall  oonclu.  ^ 
these  remarks  with  the  following  extract,  taken  from  the  *  Survey  of  Lond<^^ 

SPORTS  UPON  THE  ICE  IN  ELIZABETH'S  REIGN. 

When  that  ^at  ifioor  which  washeth  Moorfields,  at  the  north  wall  of  the  dty, 
fh)zen  over,  great  companies  of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  the  ice ;  then  fetchl  ^ 
a  run,  and  setting  their  feet  at  a  distance,  and  placing  their  bodies  sidewiae,  th  '^ 
slide  a  great  way.  Others  take  heaps  of  ice,  as  if  it  were  great  miU-8t0DeSr 
make  seats;  many  going  before,  draw  him  that  sits  thereon,  holding  one  another 
the  hand  in  going  so  fast ;  some  slipping  with  their  feet,  all  fall  down  togeUwr ; 
are  better  practiced  to  the  ice,  and  bind  to  their  shoes  bones,  as  the  legs  of  tome  beas 
and  hold  stakes  in  their  hands  headed  with  sharp  iron,  which  sometimes  thej  stri' 
against  the  ice ;  and  these  men  go  on  with  speed  as  doth  a  bird  in  the  air,  or 
shots  ftom  some  warlike  engine :  sometimes  two  men  set  themselves  at  i 
and  run  one  against  another,  as  it  were  at  tilt,  with  tliese  stakes,  wherewiUi 
both  parties  are  thrown  do>\'n,  not  without  some  hurt  to  their  bodies ;  and  after 
fall,  by  reason  of  the  violent  motion,  are  carried  a  good  distance  tVom  one  aiiotb9^ 
and  wheresoever  the  ice  doth  touch  their  head,  it  rubs  off  all  the  skin,  and  lays  ^ 
bare ;  and  if  one  fall  upon  his  leg  or  arm,  it  is  usually  broken ;  but  jfsfong  m0^ 
greedy  of  honour,  and  desirous  of  victory,  do  thus  exorcise  themselves  in  oonntoT- 
feit  iMittles,  that  they  may  bear  the  brunt  more  strongly  when  they  come  to  it  i* 
good  earnest. 
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Raphael  Holinshed,  to  whom  we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion 
to  refer,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  early  chroniclers,  though 
of  his  history,  nothing  is  known  farther  than  that  he  died  about  1580. 
Toward  The  Chronicles  to  which  Holinshod's  name  is  attached,  John 
Hooker,  an  uncle  of  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Francis  Bote- 
ville,  an  individual  of  whom  nothing  has  been  recorded,  fartlier  than  that 
he  was  '  a  man  of  great  learning  and  judgment,  and  a  wonderful  lover  of 
antiquities,'  and  William  Harrison,  contributed.  Prefixed  to  the  historical 
portion  of  the  work  is  a  description  of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants,  by  Harri- 
son, which  Is  still  highly  valued,  as  affording  an  interesting  j)icture  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  tlie  people,  in  the  Bixteenth  cen- 
tury. This  is  followed  by  a  history  of  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
by  Holinshed;  a  history  and  descrrjrtion  of  Ireland,  by  one  Richard  Stani- 
hurst,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known ;  additional  chronicles  of  Ireland, 
translated  or  written  by  Holinshed  and  Hooker ;  a  description  and  histor}' 
of  Scotland  mostly  translated  from  Hector  Boece,  by  Holinshed  and  Harri- 
son ;  and  a  History  of  England,  by  Holinshed,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  1577,  when  the  *  Chronicles'  were  published.  It  was  from  the  translation 
of  Boece  that  Shaks])eare,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  derived  the  ground- 
"work  of  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

Among  the  authors  who  combined  their  researches  and  learning  to  pro- 
duce these '  Chronicles,'  William  Harrison  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable ; 
and  we  are  tempted  to  quote  from  *  The  Chronicles,'  some  of  his  sarca<%tic  re- 
marks on  the  degeneracy  of  his  contemjx)raries,  their  extravagance  in  dress, 
and  the  growth  of  luxury  among  them.  But  his  account  of  the  languages 
of  Britain,  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the  object  we  have  before  us  in  these 
lectures,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  quaintness  and  simplicity  of  the 
style,  highly  amusing,  is  here  given  in  i)ref(.Tence  to  any  other  extract : — 

THE  LANGUAGES  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  British  tongue  called  Cymric  dotb  yet  remain  in  that  part  of  the  island  which 
is  DOW  called  Wales,  whither  tlie  Britons  were  driven  after  the  8axons  had  made  a 
All!  conquest  of  the  other,  w  hich  wo  now  call  England,  although  the  pristine  inter- 
course thereof  be  not  a  little  diminished  by  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  Saxon  8{>eechcs 
withal.  Ilowbeit,  many  ixx>sies  and  writings  (in  making  whereof  that  nation  hath 
eTermore  delighted)  are  yet  extant  in  my  time,  whereby  some  difference  between 
tbe  ancient  and  present  language  may  easily  be  discerned,  notwith.standing  that 
among  all  these  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  which  can  set  down  any  sound  and  Aill 
testimony  of  tlieir  own  original,  in  remembrance  whereof  their  bards  and  cunning 
men  have  been  most  slack  and  negligi-nt.    *    * 

Next  unto  the  British  speech,  the  Latin  tongue  was  brought  in  by  the  Romans, 
•ad  in  manner  generally  planted  through  the  whole  region,  as  the  French  was  after 
1^  tbe  Normans.  Of  this  tongue  I  will  not  say  much,  because  there  are  few  which 
be  not  skillful  in  the  same.  liowbeit,  as  the  speech  itself  is  easy  and  delectable,  so 
bath  it  perverted  the  names  of  the  ancient  rivers,  regions,  and  cities  of  Britain,  iu 
sneh  wise,  that  in  these  our  days  their  old  British  denominations  are  quite  grown 
OQt  of  memory,  and  yet  those  of  the  new  Latin  left  as  most  uncertain.    This  to- 
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maineth,  also,  unto  my  time,  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  that  all  our  deeds,  eri- 
denccs,  charters,  and  writings  of  record,  are  set  down  in  the  Latin  tongue,  though 
now  very  barbarous,  and  thereunto  the  copies  and  court-rolls,  and  processes  of  conrtt 
and  leets  registered  in  the  same. 

The  third  language  apparently  known  is  the  Scythian,^  or  High  Dutch,  indnoed  it 
first  by  the  Saxons  (which  the  Britons  call  Saysonaec,^  as  they  do  the  speaken 
Sayson),  a  hard  and  rough  kind  of  speech,  God  wot,  when  our  nation  was  brought 
first  into  acquaintance  withal,  but  now  changed  with  us  into  a  far  more  fine  and  easj 
kind  of  utterance,  and  so  polished  and  helped  with  new  and  milder  words,  that  it  is 
to  be  avouched  how  there  is  no  one  speech  imder  the  sun  spoken  in  our  time,  that 
hath  or  can  have  more  variety  of  words,  copiousness  of  phrases,  or  figures  and  flow- 
ers of  eloquence,  than  hath  our  English  tongue,  although  some  have  affinned  u 
rather  to  bark  as  dogs  than  talk  like  men,  because  the  most  of  our  words  (as  they 
do  indeed)  incline  unto  one  syllable.  Tiiis,  also,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  testimony  iv* 
maining  still  of  our  language,  derived  from  the  Saxons,  that  the  general  name,  for 
the  most  part,  of  every  skillful  artificer  in -his  trade  endeth  in  here  with  us,  albeit  the 
A  be  left  out,  and  cr  only  inserted,  as  scrivcnhere,  writehere,  shiphere,  &c— for  sen'* 
ener,  writer,  and  shipper,  dtc. ;  beside  many  other  relics  of  that  speech  never  to  b^ 
abolished. 

After  the  Saxon  tongue  came  the  Norman  or  French  language  over  into  onr  coU**^ 
try,  and  therein  were  our  laws  written  for  a  long  time.  Our  children,  ako^  were,  1^ J 
an  especial  decree,  taught  first  to  speak  the  same,  and  thereunto  enforced  to  to»>'^ 
their  constructions  in  the  French,  whensoever  they  were  set  to  the  grammar-acbo^^ 
In  like  sort,  few  bishops,  abbots,  or  other  clergymen,  were  admitted  xmto  any  eoc]>^ 
siastical  function  here  among  us,  but  such  as  came  out  of  religious  houses  ftt)m  \^ 
yond  the  seas,  to  the  end  they  should  not  use  the  English  tongue  in  their  sennoi^ 
to  the  ])eople.  In  the  court,  also,  it  grew  into  such  contempt,  that  most  men  thongf^ 
it  no  small  dishonour  to  speak  any  English  there ;  which  bravery  took  its  hold  ^ 
the  last  likewise  in  the  country  with  every  ploughman,  that  even  the  veiy  carter^ 
began  to  wax  weary  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  laboured  to  speak  French,  whic^ 
as  then  was  counted  no  small  token  of  gentility.  And  no  marvel ;  for  every  Frend^ 
rascal,  when  he  came  once  hither,  was  taken  for  a  gentleman,  only  because  he  wa£ 
proud,  and  could  use  his  o\^'n  language.  And  all  this  (I  say)  to  exile  the  Engtisla 
and  British  speeches  quite  out  of  the  country.  But  in  vain ;  for  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  I.,  to  wit,  toward  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  the  French  itself  ceased  to  be 
spoken  generally,  but  most  of  all  and  by  law  in  the  midst  of  Edward  III.,  and  then 
began  the  English  to  recover  and  grow  in  more  estimation  than  before ;  notwith- 
standing that,  among  our  artificers,  the  most  part  of  their  implements,  tools,  and 
words  of  art,  retain  still  their  French  denominations  even  to  these  our  days,  as  the 
language  itself  is  used  likewise  in  sundry  courts,  books  of  record,  and  matters  ot 
law ;  whereof  here  is  no  place  to  make  any  particular  rehearsal.  Afterward,  also, 
by  diligent  travail  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  John  Gower,  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL, 
and  after  them  of  John  Scogaii  and  John  Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury,  our  said  tongue 
was  brought  to  an  excellent  pass,  notwithstanding  that  it  never  came  unto  the  typo 
of  perfection  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wherein  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  St- 
rum, John  Fox,  and  sundry  learned  and  excellent  writers,  have  ftilly  acoomplishedi 
the  omature  of  the  same,  to  their  great  praise  and  immortal  cx>mmendatioa;  al- 
though not  a  few  other  do  greatly  seek  to  strain  the  same,  by  fond  affectation  oT 
foreign  and  strange  words,  presuming  that  to  be  the  best  English  which  is  most  cor- 
rupted with  external  terms  of  eloquence  and  sound  of  many  syllables.  But  as  thitf 
excellency  of  the  English  tongue  is  found  in  one,  and  the  south  part  of  this  islaiiA. 

1  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  term  is  here  misapplied. 
3  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  still  speak  of  the  English  as  Saaaenach  (meania# 
Saxons). 
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o  in  Wales  the  greatest  number  (as  I  said)  retain  still  their  own  ancient  language, 
hat  of  the  north  part  of  the  said  country  being  less  corrupted  than  the  other,  and 
herefore  reputed  for  the  better  in  their  own  estimation  and  judgment.  This,  also,  is 
roper  to  us  Englishmen,  that  since  ours  is  a  middle  or  intermediate  language,  and 
either  too  rough  nor  too  smooth  in  utterance,  we  may  with  much  facility  learn  any 
ther  language,  beside  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  speak  it  naturally,  as  if  we  were 
ome-bom  in  those  countries ;  and  yet  on  the  other  side  it  falleth  out,  I  wot  not  by  what 
ther  means,  that  few  foreign  nations  can  rightly  pronounce  ours,  witho]^  some  and 
bat  great  note  of  imperfection,  especially  the  Frenchmen,  who  also  seldom  write  any 
biDg  that  savoureth  of  English  truly.  But  this  of  all  the  rest  doth  breed  most  ad- 
liration  with  me,  that  if  any  stranger  doth  hit  upon  some  likely  pronunciation  of  our 
3iigiie,  yet  in  age  he  swerveth  so  much  from  the  same,  that  he  is  worse  therein  than 
▼er  he  was,  and  thereto,  i)eradventure,  halteth  not  a  little  also  in  his  own,  as  I  have 
Ben  by  experience  in  Reginald  Wolfe,  and  others,  whereof  I  have  justly  marvelled. 

The  Cornish  and  Devonshire  men,  whose  country  the  Britons  call  Cerniw,  have  a 
pcech  in  like  sort  of  their  own,  and  such  as  hath  indeed  more  affinity  with  the 
kjrmorican  tongue  than  I  can  well  discuss  of  Yet  in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both 
»iit  a  corrupted  kind  of  British,  albeit  so  far  degenerating  in  these  days  from  the 
»ld,  that  if  either  of  them  do  meet  with  a  Welshman,  they  are  not  able  at  the  first 
o  understand  one  another,  except  here  and  there  in  some  odd  words,  without  the 
lelp  of  interpreters.  And  no  marvel,  in  mine  opinion,  that  the  British  of  Cornwall 
s  thus  corrupted,  since  the  Welsh  tongue  that  is  spoken  in  the  north  and  south  part 
if  Wales  doth  differ  so  much  in  itself,  as  the  English  used  in  Scotland  doth  from 
bat  which  is  spoken  among  un  here  in  this  side  of  the  island,  as  I  have  said  already. 
The  Scottish-English  hath  been  much  broader  and  less  pleasant  in  utterance  than 
nizs,  because  that  nation  hath  not.  till  of  late,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  same  to  any 
perfect  order,  and  yet  it  was  such  in  manner  as  Englishmen  themselves  did  speak  for 
tlie  most  part  beyond  the  Trent,  whither  any  great  amendment  of  our  language  had 
ooi,  as  then,  extended  itself  Howbei  t,  in  our  time  the  Scott  ish  language  endeavoureth 
to  come  near,  if  not  altogether  to  match,  our  tongue  in  fineness  of  phrase  and  copious- 
DMB  of  words,  and  this  may  in  (mrt  appear  by  a  history  of  the  Apocr}'pha  translated 
into  Scottish  verse  by  Hudson,  dedicated  to  the  king  of  that  countiy,  and  containing 
•fat  books,  except  my  memory  do  fail  me. 

Hakluyt  is  another  of  the  laborious  compilers  of  this  period,  to  whom  the 
wotld  is  indebted  for  the  presonation,  in  an  acceptable  form,  of  narratives 
which  would  other\i'ise,  in  all  human  probability,  have  fallen  into  oblivion. 
*^  department  of  history  he  chose  for  his  labors  was  that  which  is  descrip- 
**^e  of  the  naval  adventures  and  discoveries  of  his  countrymen. 

Kchard  Hakluyt  was  born  in  the  city  of  London  hi  1553,  and  received 

™  elementary  education  at  Westminster  school.     From  Westminster  he 

®^tered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where,  besides  the  regular  studies  of 

^  university,  he  engaged  in  an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  various  lan- 

^'"•ges,  on  geographical  and  maritime  subjects,  toward  which  he  had  early 

^''iHsed  a  strong  inchnation.     He  soon  acquired,  in  these  departments  of 

^wledge,  such  reputation,  that  he  was  appointed  to  lecture  at  Oxford  on 

*^*niography  and  the  collateral  sciences ;  and  he  carried  on,  at  the  same 

^^  a  correspondence  with  the  celebrated  continental  geographers,  Ortelius 

**d  Mercator.     Having  taken  orders  he  obtained  a  desirable  parish  in  Suf- 

*«»  but  resigned  it  for  the  chaplaincy  to  the  Enghsh  ambassador  at  Paris, 

^nere  he  continued  to  reside  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  cultivated 
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the  acquaintance  of  all  persons  there,  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  g^ 
raphj  and  maritime  history. 

On  his  return  from  France,  in  1588,  Hakluyt  was  appointed  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  one  of  the  society  of  counsellors,  assistants,  and  adventurers,  to  whom 
he  assigned  lus  patent  for  the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  America.    He 
had,  a  few  years  previously  to  this  appointment,  published  two  small  vol- 
umes of  ^yages  to  America ;  but  these  are  now  included  in  a  much  Iai]ger 
work  in  three  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1600,  and  the 
other  two  during  the  two  previous  years.     Tlio  title  which  the  whole  bears 
is,  The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyafjes,  Traffiques^and  Discoveries  of  the 
English  Nation,  made  hy  Sea  or  Over  Land,  to  the  Remote  and  Farihat 
Distant  Quarters  of  the  Earth,  icithin  the  compass  of  these  1500  yeart.   In 
the  first  volume  are  contained  accounts  of  voyages  to  the  north  and  north- 
east ;  the  true  state  of  Iceland ;  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  and  the 
expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Cadiz.     In  the  second,  the  author  relates 
accounts  of  voyages  to  the  south  and  south-east ;  and  in  the  third  be  gives 
the  particulars  connected  with  expeditions  to  North  America,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  round  the  world.   Tlie  work  contains  narratives  of  nearly  two  liu»" 
dred  and  twenty  voyages,  l^eside  many  relative  documents,  such  as  patento^ 
instructions,  and  letters.     To  this  collection  all  the  subsequent  oompileift  ^ 
tliis  department  of  history  have  been  largely  indebted.     In  his  preface,  ^ 
author  strongly  evinces  the  ardor  of  his  feelings,  and  presents  the  follow^ ^ 
uiteresting  summary  of  the  foreign  relations  of  England  at  that  pcri^ 
*  Which  of  the  kings  of  England  before  Uer  Majesty,'  he  remarks,  *  display  * 
their  banners  in  the  Caspian  Sea  ]    Which  of  them  have  traded  with  ^^ 
emperor  of  Persia,  and  obtained  for  her  merchants  numerous  and  importf^ 
privileges  ?     Who,  at  any  time  before,  beheld  an  English  regiment  in  t   -^ 
stately  ]K)rch  of  the  Grand  Signior  at  Constantinople  ?     "Who  ever  fo 
English  consuls  and  commercial  agents  at  Tripolis  in  Syria ;  at  Aleppo, 
Babylon,  at  Balsara :  and  still  more,  who,  b<}fore  tliis  period,  ever  heard 
Englishmen  at  Goa  ?  What  English  ships  did  heretofore  anchor  in  the 
river  Plate,  pass  and  repass  the  straits  of  Magellan,  range  along  the  coai^ 
of  Chili,  Peru,  and  all  tlie  western  side  of  New  Spain,  farther  indeed  than  tt^ 
vessels  of  any  other  nation  had  ever  ventured ;  traverse  the  immense  Bvab^^ 
of  the  South  Sea,  land  upon  the  Lazones,  in  des])ite  of  the  enemy ;  enter  in  ^ 
alliances,  amity,  and  traffic  with  the  princes  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Isle 
Java ;  double  the  famous  Cape  of  Good  Uope,  arrive  at  the  isle  of  St. 
lena,  and  last  of  all,  return  home  richly  laden  with  the  commodities  of  Chin-^ 
This  w^ork,  however,  as  a  whole,  embracing  five  quarto  volumes,  is  too  pro"-^ 
to  be  interesting. 

Hakluyt  was  the  author,  also,  of  translations  of  two  foreign  works  on  Fl»^- 
ida ;  and,  when  in  Paris,  he  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  history  in  l^* 
Latin  language,  entitled  De  Rebus  Oceanicis  et  Orhe  Nevo^  by  MartjT, 
Italian  author.     This  work  was  afterward  translated  into  English  by  ^^ 
Lok,  a  person  of  whom  no  farther  mention  is  made.     In  1601,  Hakl  "^ 
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published  the  Discoveries  of  the  World,  from  the  First  Original  to  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  1555,  translated,  with  additions,  from  the  Portuguese  of  Anto- 
nio Galvano,  governor  of  Temate,  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1G05,  he  was 
made  prebendar}'  of  Westminster,  whicli,  with  the  rectory  of  Wetheringset 
in  Suflblk,  already  alluded  to,  was  th«3  only  ecclesiastical  promotion  tliat  he 
ever  received.  Ilakluyt  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  NovembtT,  1610,  and 
uvas  buried  in  Westminster  Abb*»v,  amid  the  tombs  of  other  illustrious  dead. 
At  his  death,  his  maniL<icript  remains,  which  were  very  numerous,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Purchas,  a  brother  ch'rg}man,  by  whom  they  were  afterward 
dispersed  tlirough  hLs  own  four  volumes  of  voyages  juid  discoveries. 

Samcel  Pukchas  was  born  at  Thaxstead,  Essex,  in  loVV,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge ;  but  in  what  college  does  not  api>ear.  Soon  after  he 
left  the  university  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and,  in  1604,  obtained  the 
yicarag^?  of  Eastwood  in  Essex.  This,  however,  he  soon  resigned  in  favor  of 
his  brother,  and  removed  to  London,  tlie  lx*tter  to  prosecute  his  studies.  In 
1615,  he  was  incorjwrated  at  Oxford,  bachelor  of  divinity,  having  previoasly 
received  the  same  honor  from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  lie  wjis,  at 
about  the  same  ])eriod,  made  reactor  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  in  London, 
and  chaplain  to  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Cantt'rbury. 

Though  Purcha<,  during  his  whole  clerical  life,  strictly  fulfilled  the  sacred 
Auctions  of  his  ministry,  yet  he  still  devoted  much  time  to  the  reading  of 
accounts  of  voyages,  and  travels,  and  to  th(*  study  of  the  geograi)hy  of 
foreign  countries.  In  1613,  before  Ilakluyt's  death,  he  published  a  volume 
Wider  the  title  of  Purchus  his  Filr/ritnaf/e  ;  or  Relations  of  the  World  and 
'fc  ^liffions  Observed  in  all  Ages  and  Places  Discovered  from  the  Creation 
^ni  this  Present ;  and,  in  1625,  apj^eared  his  great  work,  a  histor}'  of 
^ojh^es  in  four  vohimes,  (entitled  Purchas  his  Pilgrimatfe,  These  two  works 
form  a  continuation  of  Hakluyf  s  collection,  but  on  a  more  extend»'d  plan, 
*nd  hi  point  of  merit  they  are  strikingly  similar.  Purchas  has,  however, 
^ne  trait  pecuhar  to  himself, — that  of  interlarding  theological  reflections  and 
<i**cu88ion8  with  his  narratives.  His  death  occurred  in  1628,  not  in  prison, 
■«  has  often  Ix'cn  a'^sertt.-d,  but  at  his  own  residence  in  London,  and  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Besides  his  great  work,  Purchas  wrote  Microcosmus,  or  the  History  of 
•^<x^  and  &  Funeral  6Vr//?07?,  both  of  which  were  published  in  1610:  he 
^•^ produced  the  Kings  Tower  and  Triumphant  Arch  of  London,  which 
appeared  in  1623.  Uc  was  a  writ(?r  of  much  ingenuity,  of  which  the  fol- 
«>^g  quaint  analogy  of  the  sea  from  his  'Pilgrimage'  is  certain  proof: — 

TUE  SEA. 

A«  Owl  hath  combined  the  sea  and  land  i  ito  one  globe,  so  their  joint  combination 

•'^^  mutual  assistance  is  necess«ary  to  secular  happhioss  and  glory.     The  sea  covereth 

**■*  half  of  this  patrimony  of  man,  whereof  God  set  him  in  possession  when  he  said, 

Replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  tho  soi^ 
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and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  movcth  upon  tfafl 
eartli.'  Thus  should  man  at  once  lose  half  his  iuheritance,  if  the  art  of  naTigttloB 
did  not  enable  liim  to  manage  this  untamed  beast,  and  with  the  bridle  of  the  windk 
and  saddle  of  his  shipping,  to  make  him  serviceable.  Now,  for  the  services  of  the 
sea,  they  are  innumerable :  it  is  the  gn?at  purveyor  of  the  world's  commodities  to  oor 
use ;  conveyor  of  the  excess  of  rivers ;  uniter,  by  traffic,  of  all  nations :  It  preseuli 
the  eye  with  diversified  colours  and  motions,  and  is,  as  it  were,  with  rich  brooches, 
adorned  with  various  islands.  It  is  an  oi)on  field  for  merchandise  in  peace :  a  pitched 
field  for  the  most  dreadful  fights  of  war ;  yields  diversity  of  fish  and  fowl  for  diet; 
materials  for  wealth,  medicine  for  health,  simples  for  meilicines,  pearls,  and  other 
jewels  for  ornament ;  amber  and  ambergrise  for  delight ;  '  the  wonders  of  the 
Lord  in  the  deep'  for  instruction,  variety  of  creatures  for  use,  maltiplicitT  of 
natures  for  contemplation,  diversity  of  accidents  for  admiration,  compendioasnev 
to  the  way,  to  full  bodies  healthful  evacuation,  to  the  thirsty  earth  fertile  mourtore, 
to  distant  ft-iends  pleasant  meeting,  to  weary  persons  delightful  refVeshing,  tortodioai 
and  religious  minds  a  map  of  knowledge,  mystery  of  temi>erance,  exercise  of  con- 
tinence ;  school  of  prayer,  meditation,  devotion,  and  sobriety ;  refuge  to  the  dis- 
tressed, i)ortage  to  the  merchant,  passage  to  the  traveller,  customs  to  tho  prince; 
springs,  lakes,  rivers  to  the  earth ;  it  liath  on  it  temiK^ts  and  calms  to  chastiec  the 
sins,  to  exercise  the  faith,  of  seamen ;  manifold  affections  in  itself,  to  iffect  and 
stupify  the  subtlest  philosopher ;  sustaineth  movable  fortresses  for  the  loldier; 
maintaineth  (as  in  our  island)  a  wall  of  defence  and  water}'  garrison  to  gosrd  the 
state ;  entertains  tlie  suu  with  vapours,  tho  moon  with  obsequiousness,  the  stanalw 
with  a  natural  looking-glass ;  tho  sky  with  clouds,  the  air  with  temperatcnesi,  the 
soil  with  suppleness,  the  rivers  with  tides,  the  hilb  with  moisture,  the  valleys  trith 
fertility ;  containeth  most  diversified  matter  for  meteors,  most  multifbnn  sbtp^ 
most  various,  numerous  kinds,  most  immense,  difformed,  deformed,  unformed  nuv- 
stcrs ;  once  (for  why  should  I  longer  detain  you  ?)  tho  sea  yields  action  to  the  bodj, 
meditation  to  the  mind,  the  world  to  the  world,  all  parts  thereof  to  each  put,  hj 
this  art  of  arts,  navigation. 

We  have  still  to  notice,  briefly,  before  we  conclude  our  present  remtfb, 
two  very  remarkable  travellers,  the  one  by  sea  and  the  other  by  land— 
Davis  and  Sandys — the  former  being  one  of  those  intrepid  navigator*  rf 
Elizabeth's  reign  whose  adventures  are  recorded  by  Uaklu}!,  and  the  latter 
a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  author  of  a  well-known  metrical 
translation  of  '  Ovid's  Metamor])hosis.'  We  shall  allude  to  Lathgow  abOi 
a  Scottish  contemporary  adventurer. 

JouN  Davis  was  born  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  about  the  nriddk  w 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  of  what  parentage  is  unknown.  In  1585,  a^ 
during  the  two  following  ye^rs,  he  made  three  voyages  in  search  of  anortn- 
west  passage  to  China,  and  discovered  the  straits  at  the  entrance  of  Hudson* 
Bay,  to  which  his  name  still  remains  attached.  In  1595,  he  himself  p*^ 
lished  a  small  and  now  exceedingly  rare  volume,  entitled  The  W^* 
Hydrograjyhical  Deacrijytion^  ^wherein,'  as  the  title-page  informs  us,  *^ 
proued  not  onely  by  aucthoritie  of  writers,  but  also  by  late  experience  of 
traut^lers,  and  reasons  of  subst^mtiall  ])robabilitie,  that  the  worlde  in  all  W» 
zones,  clymates,  and  places,  is  habitable  and  inhabited,  and  the  seas  lie* 
wise  universally  nauigable,  without  any  natural!  anoyance  to  hinder  ^ 
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ae ;  whereby  appeares  that  from  England  there  is  a  short  and  speedie 
eage  into  the  South  Seas  to  China,  Molacca,  Phillipina,  and  India,  by 
rtherly  navigation,  to  the  renownc,  honour,  and  benefit  of  her  maiesties 
te  and  communalty.'  In  corroboration  of  these  positions,  he  gives  a  short 
native  of  his  voyages,  which,  notwithstanding  the  unsuccessful  termination 

them  all,  he  considers  to  aflford  very  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
rth-west  passage.     The  extract  from  this  narrative,  which  follows,  with 

original  spelling,  forms  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  such 
ations,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  were  written.  Davis  afterward  made  ^ve 
yages  as  a  pilot  to  the  East  Indies,  and  was  killed  in  1605,  in  a  skirmish 
til  some  Japanese,  ofif  the  coast  of  Molucca. 

FROM  ONE  OF  DAVIS'S  VOYAGES. 

Departing  from  Dartmouth,  through  God's  merciful  fauour  I  ariucd  to  tho  place 
flahing  and  there  according  to  my  direction  I  left  the  2  shipps  to  follow  thatbusi- 
I,  taking  their  faithful  promise  not  to  depart  vntill  my  retume  vnto  them,  which 
>iilde  bee  in  the  fine  of  August,  and  so  in  the  barke  I  proceeded  for  the  discouery, 
t  after  my  departure  in  siiteen  dayes  the  shippcs  had  finished  their  voyage,  and 
presently  departed  for  England,  without  regard  of  their  promise.  My  sclfb,  not 
teiuting  any  such  hard  measure,  proceeded  in  the  discouerio  and  followed  my 
ine  in  the  free  and  open  sea,  betweene  North  and  Nor  west,  to  the  latitude  of 
tie  seuen  degrees,  and  there  I  might  see  America  west  from  me,  and  Desolation 
It;  then  when  I  saw  the  land  of  both  sides,  I  began  to  distrust  that  it  would  prooue 
t  a  golfe.  Notwithstanding,  desirous  to  knowo  the  ftiU  certaintye,  I  proceeded, 
1  in  sixtie  eight  degrees  the  passage  enlarged,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  westeme 
Me ;  thus  I  continued  to  the  latitude  of  seucntie  flue  degrees,  in  a  great  sea,  free 
in  yse,  coacting  the  western  shore  of  Desolation.  The  people  came  continually 
^ing  oat  vnto  me  in  their  Canoas,  twenty,  forty,  and  one  hundred  at  a  time,  and 
old  giae  me  flshe  dried,  Samon,  Samon  peale,  cod,  Caplin,  Lumpe,  stone  base,  and 
::h  Uke,  besides  diuers  kiudes  of  birdes,  as  Partrig,  Fesant,  Gulls,  sea  birdes,  and 
ler  kindes  of  flcshe.  I  still  laboured  by  signes  to  knowe  from  them  what  they 
ew  of  any  sea  towards  the  North.  They  still  made  signes  of  a  great  sea  as  wo 
dentood  them ;  then  I  departed  from  that  coast,  thinking  to  discouer  the  North 
lis  of  America,  and  after  I  had  saylcd  towards  the  west  neere  fortie  Icages  I  fell 
CQ  a  great  bankc  of  ysc ;  the  wind  being  North  and  blewe  much,  I  was  constrained 
coast  the  same  towardes  the  South,  not  seeing  any  shore  West  fVom  me,  neither 
« there  any  yse  towards  the  North,  but  a  great  sea,  free,  large,  very  salt  and  blue 
4  of  an  unsearchable  depth.  So  coasting  towardes  the  South,  I  came  to  the  place 
ker  Heft  the  shippes  to  fishc,  but  found  them  not  Then  being  forsaken  and  lefl 
this  distresse  referring  my  selfe  to  the  mercifull  prouidencc  of  God,  shaped  my 
(use  for  England,  and  vnhoped  for  of  any,  God  alone  releuing  me,  I  ariued  at 
^ttmouth.  By  this  last  discouerie  it  seemed  most  manifest  that  the  passage  was 
^and  without  impediment  towards  the  North,  but  by  reason  of  the  Spanish  fleete 
d  unfortunate  time  of  master  Secretoryes  death,  the  voyage  was  omitted  and  neuer 
tkens  attempted. 

George  Sasdys  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York, 
d  was  bom  at  Bishops-Thorpe,  Yorkshire,  in  1578.  His  mind  de- 
V)ped  at  so  early  a  period,  that  he  entered  Hart-Hall  College,  Oxford, 
aen  only  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.    He  afterward  removed  to  Cor- 

2C 
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pus-Christi  College,  but  whether  he  took  a  university  degree  or  not  is  ra« 
certain.  A  restless  curiosity  to  visit  foreign  countries  induced  him  to  kave 
England  for  this  purpose,  and  in  August,  1610,  he  embarked  for  the  con- 
tinent. He  travelled  through  the  northern  European  states,  thence  down 
to  Constantinople  and  Greece,  and  from  the  latter  he  visited  Iferp*  ''^ 
Palestine.  Retuniing  by  the  way  of  Italy,  he  passed  thence  tkougli 
France  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  received  with  strong  demonstn- 
tions  of  approbation.  King  James  soon  after  took  him  into  his  confidence, 
and  Charles  the  First  made  him  one  of  the  members  of  his  privy  chamb». 
Sandys  died  in  March,  1643,  at  Boxley-Abbey,  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  la 
nieo:*,  Lady  Margaret  Wyat. 

In  1615,  Sandys  publL<*hed  an  account  of  his  travels,  entitled  A  Belatm 
of  a  Journey  began  Anno  Domino^  1610,  Four  Books  Containing  a  Ik- 
scrlption  of  the  Turkish  Empire  of  Egypt^  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  JUmtt 
Parts  of  Italy,  and  Islands  adjoiyiing.  This  work  was  so  popular  as  to  reach 
a  seventh  edition  in  1673 — a  distinction  not  undeserved,  since  as  Kerr  in 
his  Catalogue  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  has  remarked,  *  Sandys  was  an  aocom- 
phshed  gentleman,  well  prepared  by  pre^^ous  study,  for  his  tnvds;  which 
are  distinguished  by  erudition,  sagacity,  and  a  love  of  truth,  and  are  written 
in  a  pleasant  style.*  He  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  allusions  of  ^ 
ancient  poets  to  the  various  localities  through  which  he  passed ;  and  in  hi* 
dedication  to  Prince  Charles  he  thus  refers  to  this  subject : — 

MODERN  STATE  OF  ANCIENT  COUNTRIES.  i 

I 

Tho  parts  I  speak  of  are  tho  most  renowned  countries  and  kiDgdtms:  oooethf 
seats  of  most  glorious  and  triumphant  empires ;  the  theatres  of  valonr  and  heroicil 
actions ;  the  soils  enriched  with  all  earthly  felicities ;  the  places  where  Natnze  hath 
produced  her  wonderful  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  been  Inrented  tm 
perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  policy,  and  civility,  have  been  planted,  hiw  floin*- 
ishcd;  and,  lastly,  where  God  himself  did  place  his  own  commonwealth,  gave  1*^ 
and  oracles,  inspired  his  prophets,  sent  angels  to  converse  ¥rith  men;  tbore  ^^^ 
where  the  Son  of  Qod  descended  to  become  man ;  where  he  honored  the  etitb  with 
his  beautiful  steps,  wrought  the  works  of  our  redemption,  triumphed  over  death, 
and  ascended  into  glory :  which  countries,  once  so  glorious  and  fiunoos  for  tbeir 
happy  estate,  are  now,  through  vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deploy** 
spectacles  of  extreme  misery ;  the  wild  beasts  of  mankind  having  broken  in  Qp<* 
them,  and  rooted  out  all  civility,  and  the  pride  of  a  stem  and  barbarous  tyrant  po^ 
scssing  the  thrones  of  ancient  and  just  dominions.    Who,  aiming  only  at  the  beig^* 
of  greatness  and  sensuality,  hath  in  tract  of  time  reduced  so  great  and  goodly  »!*" 
of  the  world  to  that  lamentahle  distress  and  servitude,  under  which  (to  the  aatoai*^ 
ment  of  the  understanding  beholder  )  it  now  faints  and  groaneth.    Those  rich  ltf>^ 
at  this  present  remain  waste  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  receptacles  of  wHd  bei**^ 
of  thieves  and  murderers  ;  large  territories  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited ;  goodV 
cities  made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins ;  glorious  temples  eitl^ 
subverted,  or  prostituted  to  impiety ;  true  religion  dLscountenanced  and  (^ifxtf^' 
all  nobility  extinguished;  no  light  of  learning  permitted,  nor  virtue  cherished;  ^  , 
lence  and  rapine  insulting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  except  to  an  abject  w^ 
and  unlooked-on  poverty ;  which  calamities  of  theirs,  so  great  and  deserved,  9X^ 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions.    For  assistance  wherein,  1 1>* 
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not  only  related  what  I  saw  of  their  present  conditiou,  bnt  so  far  as  conyenience 
might  permit,  presented  a  brief  view  of  the  former  estates  and  first  antiquities  of 
thoae  people  and  countries :  thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the  fhtilty  of  man,  the 
mutability  of  whatsoever  is  worldly,  and  assurance  that,  as  there  is  nothing  un- 
changeable  saving  God,  so  nothing  stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protection. 

William  Lithgow,  a  Scotchman,  and  contemorary  with  Sandys,  trav- 
ened  on  foot,  many  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  countries.  He  was 
one  of  those  tourists,  now  so  mmierous,  who  travel  from  a  love  of  adven- 
ture, without  having  any  scientific  or  literary  object  in  view.  According  to 
his  own  statements,  he  walked  more  than  thirty-six  thousand  miles ;  and  so 
decidedly  did  he  prefer  this  mode  of  travelling,  that,  even  when  the  use  of  a 
carriage  was  ofifered  to  him,  he  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  acconmioda- 
tion.  His  narrative  was  published  in  London,  in  1640,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal adventures  which  it  contains,  occurred  at  Malaga,  in  Spain,  where  he 
waa  arrested  as  an  English  spy,  and  committed  to  prison.  The  details 
which  he  gives  of  his  sufferings  while  in  confinement,  and  the  tortures  ap- 
plied to  him  in  view  of  extracting  a  confession,  are  such  as  to  cause  humanity 
to  aicken.  Having  been  at  length  released  by  some  English  residents  at 
Malaga,  to  whom  his  situation  accidentally  became  known,  he  was  sent  to 
London  by  sea,  and  afterward  sent,  at  the  expense  of  king  James,  to  Bath, 
where  he  remained,  for  more  than  six  months,  endeavoring  to  recruit  his 
shattered  frame.  Lithgow  died  in  1640,  having  previously  made  several 
fruitless  attempts,  through  the  House  of  Lords,  to  obtain  redress  for  his 
BofEerings.  As  an  extract  from  this  writer's  travels  would  not  present^  in  a 
fiienuy  view,  any  variety,  we  shall  not  offer  one. 


Kniuxt  tjje  f  iglitniit!j. 


f.AXSa  HOWELL — THOMAS  HERBERT — WILLIAM  CAMDEN — ^JOHN  SPEED — ^SIR  BSNRT 
SFELMAN — ^ROBERT  COLTON — THOMAS  MAT — ^JOHN  HETWARD — RICHARD  KNOLLES 
— ABTHtTR  WILSON — RICHARD  BAKER — THOMAS  HOBBES — EDWARD  HERBERT. 

TRAVELLERS'  narratives,  and  descriptions  of  voyages  and  other  adven- 
tures, form  so  important  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  period  at  present 
uider  consideration,  that  to  them  we  devoted  most  of  the  last  lecture.  To 
Qm  dasa  of  writers  Howell  and  Herbert  also,  the  next  authors  to  be  noticed, 

CMloDg. 

James  Howell,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  travellers  and  pleasing 
oiiBcellaneous  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
ICQ  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Howell,  and  was  bom  at  Abemaut^  Carmar- 
dienahire,  in  1596.  He  commenced  his  education  at  the  free  school  in  Here- 
Bord,  and  after  thorough  preparation,  passed  thence  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
irhere  he  remained  imtil  1613,  when  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree. 
Howell's  circumstances  being  now  such  as  to  require  him  to  depend  upon 
bis  own  future  exertions  for  success  in  life,  he  repaired  to  London  in  search 
of  employment  He  had  not  been  in  London  long  before  Sir  Robert  Mansel 
obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  steward  to  a  patent-glass  manu&ctory, 
in  which  capacity  he  went  abroad  in  1619,  to  procure  materials,  and  engage 
new  and  skillfiil  workmen.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  which  lasted  till 
1621,  he  visited  many  commercial  towns  in  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy ;  and,  being  of  an  acute  and  inquiring  mind,  laid  up  a  great  store 
of  useful  observations  on  men  and  manners,  besides  acquiring  so  extensive  a 
knowledge  of  modem  languages  that  it  was  henceforth  Ins  boast, '  that  he 
could  offer  each  successive  daily  prayer  during  the  week  in  a  different 
language,  and  on  Sunday,  pray  in  seven.'  Hb  connection  with  the  glass 
company  ceased  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  and  he  visited  France 
•gain,  in  the  following  year,  as  travelling  companion  of  a  young  nobleman. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1622,  Howell  was  sent  to  Spain,  as  agent 
fctthe  recovery  of  an  English  vessel  which  had  been  seized  at  Sardiniai  on  a 
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charge  of  smuggling ;  but  all  hope  of  obtaining  redress  being  destroyed  bj 
tlie  breaking  off  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  with  the  Infenta, 
he,  after  two  years*  absence,  returned  to  England.     In  1023,  while  Howell 
was  abroad  on  this  mission,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Jesus  CJollege,  Oiford, 
upon  the  new  foundation  of  Sir  Eubule  Theloal ;  and  in  his  letter  of  thanb 
to  that  gentleman,  he  remarks  that  he  '  will  reserve  his  fellowship,  and  lay 
it  by  as  a  good  warm  garment  against  rough  weather,  if  any  &11  on  him.' 
Howell's  next  appointment  was  that  of  secretary  to  lord  Scrope,  afterward 
earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  been  made  president  of  the  north.    This  posi- 
tion brought  him  to  York ;  and  while  he  resided  there,  the  corporation  of 
Richmond,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  against  several  com- 
petitors, chose  him  one  of  their  representatives  in  the  parhament  of  1627. 
He  next  attached  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  when  that  nobleman 
was  sent,  in  1632,  as  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  ac- 
companied  him  to  Copenhagen   as   his   secretary.     Aflx^r  this,  Howell's 
situation   was,  for  some  years,  uncertain   and   embarrassed.    At  length, 
however,  having  meantime  complimented  Charles  the  First  in  two  small 
poems,  he  obtained,  in  1040,  the  clerkship  of  the  council — ^an  important  ap- 
pointment, but  of  brief  continuance,  as,  three  years  afterwards,  be  vas  TOr 
prisoned  in  the  Fleet,  by  order  of  a  committee  of  parliament    Here  he 
remaned  till  afl^r  the  king's  death,  supporting  himself  by  translating  some 
works,  and  composing  others.    At  the  llestoration  he  became  h]storiographe^ 
royal,  being  the  first  who  ever  enjoyed  that  title ;  and  continued  his  literary 
avocations  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  November,  1666. 
This  lively  and  sensible  writer  was  the  author  of  more  than  forty  pnbBtf 
tions;   none  of  which,  however,  are  now  generally  read,  exo&p&ig  his 
FamiUar  Letters,  first  published  in  1643,  and  considered  to  bo  theeariiest 
specimen  of  epistolary'  literature  in  the  language.    The  letters  are  dated 
from  various  places  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  though  some  of  them  are 
supposed  to  have  been  com])iled  from  memory  while  the  author  was  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  yet  the  greater  number  seem  to  bear  sufficient  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  written  at  the  times  and  places  indicated.     His  remaito 
upon  the  leading  events  and  characters  of  that  period,  as  well  as  the  ani- 
mating accounts  given  of  what  he  saw  in  foreign  countries,  contribute  to 
render  the  work  one  of  permanent  interest  and  value.     Of  these  letters  we 
present  the  following  specimen : — 

TO  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  B. 

Noble  Captain, — Yours  of  the  1st  of  March  was  delivered  mc  by  Sir  Richard  Boot> 
and  I  hold  it  no  profanation  of  this  Sunday  evening,  considering  the  quality  of  Jttf 
Bal^ect,  and  having  (I  thank  God  for  it)  performed  aU  church  duties,  to  emplcT 
some  hours  to  meditate  on  you,  and  send  you  this  fViendly  salute,  though  I  oonfttf 
in  an  unusual  monitory  way.  My  dear  Captain,  I  love  you  perfectly  well ;  I  Ioto  both 
your  person  and  parts,  whicli  are  not  vulgar ;  I  am  in  love  with  your  dispomtioo, 
which  is  generous,  and  I  verily  think  that  you  were  never  guilty  of  any  piisillaiiimool 
act  in  your  life.    Nor  is  this  love  of  mine  conferred  upon  you  gratia,  bat  you  any 
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2hall«Dge  it  as  your  due,  and  by  way  of  correspondence,  in  regard  of  thoee  thousand 

convincing  evidences  you  have  given  me  of  yours  to  me,  which  ascertain  me  that 

foa  take  me  for  a  true  friend.    Now,  I  am  of  the  number  of  those  that  had  rather 

conunend  the  virtue  of  an  enemy  than  soothe  the  vices  of  a  fViend ;  for  your  own 

aarticnlar,  if  your  parts  of  virtue  and  your  infirmities  were  cast  into  a  balance,  I 

know  the  first  would  much  outpoise  the  otlicr ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that 

there  ia  one  fVailty,  or  rather  ill-favoured  custom,  that  reigns  in  you,  which  weighs 

much ;  it  is  a  humour  of  swearing  in  all  your  discourses,  and  they  are  not  slight  but 

leep  fkr-fbtched  oaths  that  you  arc  wont  to  rap  out,  which  you  use  as  flowers  of 

rhetoric  to  enforce  a  faith  upon  the  hearers,  who  believe  you  never  the  more  ;  and 

^on  use  this  in  cold  blood  when  you  arc  not  provoked,  which  makes  the  humour  far 

Ddore  dangerous.    I  know  many  (and  I  cannot  say  I  myself  am  A*ce  from  it,  God 

forgive  me),  that,  being  transported  with  choler,  and  as  it  were,  made  drunk  with 

poasion  by  some  sudden  provoking  accident,  or  extreme  ill-fortimc  at  play,  will  let 

fkU  oaths  and  deep  protestations ;  but  to  belch  out,  and  send  forth,  as  it  were,  whole 

▼oUeys  of  oaths  and  curses  in  a  calm  humour,  to  verify  every  trivial  discourse,  is  a 

thing  of  horror.    I  knew  a  king  that,  being  crossed  in  his  game,  would  amongst  his 

oaths  fall  on  the  ground,  and  bite  tlie  very  earth  in  the  rough  of  his  passion ;  I 

heard  of  another  king,  (Henry  IV.  of  France,)  that  in  his  highest  distemper  would 

awear  but  *  Ventre  de  Saint  Oris,'  ['  By  the  belly  of  St  Oris;']  I  heard  of  an  Italian, 

that,  having  been  much  accustomed  to  blaspheme,  was  weaned  from  it  by  a  pretty 

wile,  for,  having  been  one  night  at  play,  and  lost  all  his  money,  after  many  execrable 

oaths,  and  having  ofi*ered  money  to  another  to  go  out  to  face  heaven  and  defy  Gk)d, 

he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed  hard  by,  and  there  fell  asleep.    The  other  gamesters 

played  on  still,  and  finding  that  he  was  fast  asleep,  they  put  out  the  candles,  and 

made  semblance  to  play  on  still ;  they  fell  a  wrangling,  and  spoke  so  loud  that  ho 

awaked ;  he  hearing  them  play  on  still,  fell  a  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  his  conscience 

presently  prompted  him  that  he  was  struck  bUnd,  and  that  Ood's  judgment  had 

deservedly  fallen  down  upon  him  for  his  blasphemies,  and  so  he  fell  to  sigh  and 

"Weep  pitif\illy  j  a  ghostly  father  was  sent  for,  who  undertook  to  do  some  acts  of 

penance  for  him,  if  he  would  make  a  vow  never  to  play  again  or  blaspheme,  which 

he  did ;  and  so  the  candles  were  lighted  again,  which  he  thought  were  burning  all 

the  while ;  so  he  became  a  perfect  convert.    I  could  wish  this  letter  might  produco 

the  same  effect  in  you.    There  is  a  strong  text,  that  the  curse  of  heaven  hangs 

always  over  the  dwelling  of  the  swearer,  and  you  have  more  fearful  examples  of 

miraculous  judgments  in  this  particular,  than  of  any  other  sin. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Languedoc,  in  France,  that  hath  a  multitude  of  the  pic- 
tores  of  the  Virgin  Mary  up  and  down ;  but  she  is  made  to  carry  Christ  in  her  right 
trm,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom,  and  the  reason  they  told  mo  was  this,  that  two 
fiunesters  being  at  play,  and  one  having  lost  all  his  money,  and  bolted  out  many 
Uaspbemies,  he  gave  a  deep  oath,  that  that  jade  upon  the  wall,  meaning  the  picture 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  the  cause  of  his  ill  luck ;  hereupon  the  child  removed  im- 
perceptibly from  the  left  arm  to  the  right,  and  the  man  fell  stark  dumb  ever  after ; 
thus  went  the  tradition  there.  This  makes  me  think  upon  the  Lady  Southwell's 
06W8  from  Utopia,  that  he  who  sweareth  when  he  playeth  at  dice,  may  challenge 
Ws  damnation  by  way  of  purchase.  This  infondous  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe, 
^^pa  in  England  lately,  more  than  anywhere  else ;  though  a  German  in  his  highest 
P^  of  passion  swear  a  hundred  thousand  sacraments,  the  Italian,  by  *  ♦  ♦,  the 
French  by  God's  death,  the  Spaniard  by  his  flesh,  the  Welshman  by  his  sweat,  the 
Irishman  by  his  five  wounds,  though  the  Scot  commonly  bids  the  devil  ha'e  his  soul, 
y*t,  for  variety  of  oaths,  the  English  roarers  put  down  all.  Consider  well  what  a 
wogerous  thing  it  is  to  tear  in  pieces  that  dreadful  name,  which  makes  the  vast 
W)ric  of  the  world  to  tremble,  that  holy  name  wherein  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heaven 
Mi  triumph,  that  blissful  name,  wherein  consists  the  fullness  of  all  felicity.    I  know 
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this  custom  in  yon  yet  is  but  a  light  disposition ;  'tis  no  habit,  I  hope ;  let  me,  there- 
fore, corjure  you  by  that  power  of  friendship,  by  that  holy  league  of  love  which  ii 
between  us,  that  you  would  suppress  it,  before  it  come  to  that;  for  I  must  tell yoa 
that  those  who  could  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  love  you  for  many  other  things,  do 
disrespect  you  for  this ;  they  hate  your  company,  and  give  no  credit  to  whatsoever  yon 
say,  it  being  one  of  the  punishments  of  a  swearer,  as  well  as  of  a  liar,  not  to  be  be- 
lieved when  he  speaks  the  truth. 

Excuse  me  that  I  am  so  ftee  with  you ;  what  I  write  proceeds  flrom  the  dear  ou^ 
rent  of  a  pure  affection,  and  I  shall  heartily  thank  you,  and  take  it  for  an  aigimesi 
of  love,  if  you  tell  me  of  my  weaknesses,  which  are  (God  wot)  too,  too  many;  formy 
body  is  but  a  Cargazon  of  corrupt  humours,  and  being  not  able  to  overcome  them 
all  at  once,  I  do  endeavour  to  do  it  by  degrees,  like  Sertorius  his  soldier,  who,  when 
he  could  not  cut  off  the  horse's  tail  at  one  blow  with  his  sword,  fell  to  pull  oat  the 
hair  one  by  one.  And  touching  this  particular  humour  from  which  I  dissuade  jcn, 
it  hath  raged  in  me  too  often  by  contingent  fits,  but  I  thank  Qod  for  it,  I  find  it 
much  abated  and  purged.  Now,  the  only  physic  I  used  was  a  precedent  ftst,  and 
recourse  to  the  holy  sacrament  the  next  day,  of  purpose  to  implore  pardon  for  what 
had  passed,  and  power  for  the  future  to  quell  those  exorbitant  motions,  those  lafingi 
and  feverish  fits  of  the  soul ;  in  regard  there  are  no  infirmities  more  dangeroos,  /br 
at  the  same  instant  they  have  being,  they  become  impieties.  And  the  greatest 
symptom  of  amendment  I  find  in  me  is,  because  whensoever  I  hear  the  holy  name 
of  God  blasphemed  by  any  other,  it  makes  my  heart  to  tremble  withfai  my  hieartt 
now,  it  is  a  penitential  rule,  that  if  sins  present  do  not  please  thee,  sins  past  will  not 
hurt  thee.  All  other  sins  have  for  their  object  either  pleasure  or  profit,  or  some  aim 
or  satisfaction  to  body  or  mind,  but  this  hath  none  at  all ;  therefore  fie  upon 't,  my 
dear  Captain ;  try  whether  you  can  make  a  conquest  of  yourself  in  subduing  this 
execrable  custouL  Alexander  subdued  the  world,  Caesar  his  enemies,  Herculea  moB- 
sters,  but  he  that  o'ereomes  himself  is  the  true  valiant  captain. 

From  another  of  Ho  well's  works,  entitled  Instructions  for  Ibreign  Trafdj 
published  in  1642,  and  which,  like  his  letters,  contains  many  acute  and  hu- 
morous observations  on  men  and  things,  we  extract  the  following  paaugo 
on  the — 

TALES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 

Others  have  a  custom  to  be  always  relating  strange  things  and  wonders  (of  the 
humour  of  Sir  Jolm  Mandeville),  and  they  usually  present  them  to  the  heareif 
through  multiplying-glasses,  and  thereby  cause  the  thing  to  appear  far  greater  than 
it  is  in  itself;  they  make  mountains  of  mole-hills,  like  Cbarenton-Bridge-Echo,  idiich 
doubles  the  sound  nine  times.  Such  a  traveller  was  he  that  reported  the  Indian  fly 
to  be  as  big  as  a  fox ;  China  birds  to  be  as  big  as  some  horses,  and  their  mice  to  be 
as  big  as  monkeys ;  but  they  have  the  wit  to  fetch  this  far  enough  off,  because  the 
hearer  may  rather  believe  it  than  make  a  voyage  so  far  to  disprove  it. 

Every  one  knows  the  talc  of  him  who  reported  he  had  seen  a  cabbage,  under 
whose  leaves  a  regiment  of  soldiers  were  sheltered  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Another, 
who  was  no  traveller  (yet  the  wiser  man)  said,  he  had  passed  by  a  place  where  there 
were  400  braziers  making  of  a  cauldron— -200  within,  and  200  without,  beating  the 
nails  in ;  the  traveller  asking  for  what  use  that  huge  cauldron  was  1  he  told  him— 
*  Sir,  it  was  to  boil  your  cabbage.' 

Such  another  was  the  Spanish  traveller,  who  was  so  habituated  to  hyperbdUie, 
and  relate  wonders,  that  he  became  ridiculous  in  all  companies,  so  tliat  he  wai 
forced  at  last  to  give  order  to  his  man,  when  he  fell  into  any  excess  this  way,  and 
report  any  thing  improbable,  he  should  pull  him  by  the  sleeve.    The  master  tiM^ 
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to  his  wonted  hyperboles,  spoke  of  a  church  in  China  that  was  ten  thousand  yards 
ag ;  his  man,  standing  behind,  and  pulling  him  by  the  sleeve,  made  him  stop  sud- 
nHy.  The  company  asking,  '  I  pray,  sir,  how  broad  might  that  church  be  V  he 
plied,  '  But  a  yard  broad,  and  you  may  thank  my  man  for  pulling  me  by  the 
ieve,  else  I  had  made  it  four-square  for  you.' 

Thomas  Herbert,  the  only  other  traveller  of  much  celebrity  of  this  pe- 
od,  was  bom  at  York  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
^mmenced  his  collegiate  studies  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford ;  but  before  he 
ok  his  degree  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
tained, however,  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  Immediately  after  he 
ft  the  university,  he  applied  to  his  kinsman,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
embroke,  for  aid  to  enable  him  to  travel  abroad  to  acquire  those  accom- 
liahments  of  mind  and  manners  which  were  then  an  indispensable  part  of 

gentleman's  education.  The  Earl,  being  much  pleased  with  his  young 
ilative,  sent  him,  in  1626,  to  the  continent,  and  having  hastened  to  the 
ast,  he  there  spent  four  years,  chiefly  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  after  which,  re- 
iming  to  England,  he  waited  on  his  patron  at  Baynard's  castle  in  London, 
id  communicated  to  him  the  result  of  his  travels.  From  his  reception  by 
le  Earl  his  expectations  of  preferment  were  of  the  Uvehest  kind;  but  the 
idden  death  of  his  noble  friend  blasted  all  his  hopes,  and  he  again  left 
ng]and  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  those  parts  of  Europe  which,  in  his  first 
>ur,  he  had  not  seen. 

On  his  second  return  Herbert  published,  in  1634,  A  Relation  of  some 
^ears*  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Greater  Asiot,  especially  the  Territory 
f  the  Persian  Monarchy,  and  some  parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies  and 
ties  Adjacent.  These  travels  had  a  great  reputation  at  the  time  at  which 
ley  were  published,  and  have  since  been  considered  the  best  that  appeared 
I  England  pre\dous  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  civil 
"ars  Herbert  sided  with  the  parliament,  and  when  the  king  was  required 
>  dismiss  his  own  servants,  was  chosen,  by  his  majesty,  one  of  the  grooms 
f  the  bed-chamber.  He  then  became  much  attached  to  the  king,  served 
im  with  great  zeal  and  assiduity,  and  was  on  the  scaffold  when  that  ill- 
ited  monarch  was  brought  to  the  block.  After  the  Restoration,  Herbert 
as  rewarded  by  Charles  the  Second  with  a  baronetcy,  and  subsequently 
evoted  much  of  his  time  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1678,  he  wrote  Thre- 
odia  Carolina,  containing/  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Two  Last  Years  of 
\e  Life  of  King  Charles  II.,  which  was  afterward  reprinted  in  a  collection 
f  *  Memoirs'  of  the  same  period  of  that  unfortunate  monarch's  life. 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert  died  at  York  on  the  first  of  March,  1682.  The  fol- 
>wing  is  a  brief  extract  from  his  travels : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ST.  HELENA. 

St.  Helena  was  so  denominated  by  Juan  de  Nova,  the  Portugal,  in  regard  he  first 
bcovered  it  on  that  saint's  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  adhere  to  America  or 
iHc,  the  vast  ocean  bellowing  on  both  sides,  and  almost  equally ;  yet  I  imagine 
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she  inclines  more  to  Afcr  than  Vespusius.  'Tis  in  circnit  thirty  English  miles,  of 
that  ascent  and  height  that  'tis  often  enveloped  with  cloudes,  from  whom  she  re> 
ceives  moisture  to  fatten  her ;  and  as  the  land  is  very  high,  so  the  sea  at  the  brink 
of  this  isle  is  excessive  deep,  and  the  ascent  so  immediate,  that  though  the  set  best 
fiercely  on  her,  yet  can  no  ebb  nor  flow  be  well  perceived  there. 

The  water  is  sweet  above,  but,  running  down  and  participating  with  the  salt  hilht 
tastes  brackish  at  his  fall  into  the  valleys,  which  are  but  two,  and  those  very  smiD, 
having  their  appellations  from  a  lemon-tree  above,  and  a  ruined  chapel  placed  be- 
neath, built  by  the  Spaniard,  and  dilapidated  by  the  Dutch.  There  has  been  a  Til- 
lage about  it,  lately  depopulated  from  her  inhabitants  by  command  fhnn  theSptush 
king ;  for  that  it  became  an  unlawful  magazine  of  seaman's  treasure,  in  tnndng  ud 
returning  out  of  both  the  Indies,  whereby  he  lost  both  tribute  and  prerogatiTe  in 
apparent  measure. 

Monuments  of  antique  beings  nor  other  rarities  can  be  found  here.  Ton  see  all,  if 
you  view  the  ribs  of  an  old  carrick,  and  some  broken  pieces  of  her  ordnance  left 
there  against  the  owner  s  good  will  or  approbation.  Goats  and  hogs  are  the  now 
dwellers,  who  multiply  in  great  abundance,  and  (though  unwillingly)  afibrd  theok- 
selves  to  hungry  and  sea-beaten  passengers.  It  has  stores  of  partridge  and  gwaor 
hens,  all  which  were  brought  thither  by  the  honest  Portugal ;  who  now  dare  neither 
anchor  there,  nor  own  their  labours,  lest  the  English  or  Flemings  questiOD  them. 

The  isle  is  very  even  and  delightful  above,  and  gives  a  large  prospect  into  the 
ocean.  'Tis  a  saying  with  the  seaman,  a  man  there  has  his  choice,  whether  he  wiU 
break  his  heart  going  up,  or  his  neck  coming  down ;  cither  wish  bestowing  mora 
Jocundity  than  comfort. 

From  these  writers  of  voyages  and  travels  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  a 
very  different  class  of  authors — those  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  to  discover  and  preserve  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  had  come 
dovn4o  their  times.  Of  th«}se  Camden,  Speed,  Spelman,  and  Golton  pre- 
sent the  first  claim  to  our  notice. 

WiLUAM  Camden,  who,  besides  being  an  eminent  antiquarian,  was  one 
of  the  best  historians  of  his  age,  was  born  in  London  on  the  second  of  May 
1661.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Christ's  hospital  and 
St.  Paul's  school,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  removed  to  Magdalen  CoUege, 
Oxford ;  but  completed  his  studies  at  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  same  univenuty. 
In  1575,  he  became  second  master  of  Westminster  school ;  and  while  per- 
forming the  duties  of  that  arduous  office,  he  devoted  his  leisure  hoora  to  the 
study  of  the  antiquities  of  Britain — a  subject  to  which,  from  early  years,  he 
had  strongly  incUned.  In  order  personally  to  examine  ancient  remains,  lie 
travelled,  in  1582,  through  some  of  the  eastern  and  northern  ooundeB  of 
England ;  and  the  fruits  of  liLs  researches  appeared  in  hLs  most  celebrated  woA 
entitled,  Britain  ;  or  a  Chorographical  Description  of  the  Most  FUniriAr 
ing  Kingdom  of  England^  Scotland^  Ireland^  and  the  Adjacent  lelandsyfrvm 
Remote  Antiquity,  This  work,  originally  written  in  Latin,  was  published 
in  1586,  and  immediately  brought  the  author  into  high  repute  as  an  anti- 
quarian and  man  of  learning.  Anxious  to  improve  and  enlarge  it,  he 
journeyed  at  several  times  into  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  examined 
archives  and  reU^  of  antiquity,  and  collected,  with  indefiiUgable  mdustiy, 
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whatever  information  might  contribute  to  render  it  more  complete.  The 
sixth  edition,  published  in  1607,  was  that  which  received  Camden's  finishing 
touches ;  and  of  this  edition  an  English  translation  executed,  jirobably  with 
the  author's  assistauce,  by  UoUand,  appeared  in  1610. 

The '  Britannia'  has  gone  through  many  subsequent  editions,  and  has  proved 
so  useful  a  repository  of  antiquarian  and  t(.>jx>graphical  knowledge,  that  it 
was  styled,  by  Bishop  Nicholson,  *  the  common  sun,  whereat  our  modern 
writers  have  all  lighted  their  httle  torches.'  The  last  edition  of  this  great 
work  is  that  of  1789,  in  two  volumes  folio,  largely  augmented  by  Gough. 

In  1693,  Camden  became  head  master  of  Westminster  school,  and,  for 
the  use  of  his  pupils  j>ublished,  four  years  after,  a  Greek  grammar.  This 
work  soon  became  so  popular  as  to  bo  adopted  in  all  the  j)rincipal  grammar- 
ichoob  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  same  year,  1507,  ho  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Clarenci»iux  king-of-arms,  an  office  which  allowed  him  more  leisure 
for  his  fevorite  pursuits ;  and  his  connection  with  Westminster  school  conse- 
quently then  terminated.  The  principal  works  which  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished are,  An  Account  of  the  Monuments  and  Inacrijytions  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Enylish  Histories  ;  A  I^arrative,  in  Latin, 
tfthe  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  also 
in  Latin.  The  last  of  these  works  is  praised  by  Hume  as  good  composition, 
with  respect  both  to  style  and  matter,  and  as  being  '  written  with  sim])licity 
of  expression,  very  rare  in  that  age,  and  witli  strict  regard  to  truth.'  Cam- 
den died  at  his  own  home  in  Chesselhurst,  Kent,  on  the  ninth  of  November 
1623,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Through  his  long  life  he  was  not  less  illustrioas  for  his  virtues  than  for  his 
learning.  In  his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modest,  in  his  conversation,  easy 
and  innooont,  and  under  ever}-  change  of  fortune,  even  and  exemplary. 
fVom  the  preface  to  Uolland's  translation  of  the  '  Britannia,'  wo  extract  the 
jwoount  which  Camden  gives  of  his  own  labors : — 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  BRITANNIA. 

I  hope  it  shall  bo  no  discredit  if  I  now  use  again,  by  way  of  preface,  the  same 
words,  ^th  a  few  more,  that  I  used  twenty-four  years  since  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work.  Abraham  Orteliiis,  the  worthy  restorer  of  ancient  geography,  arriving 
here  in  England  about  thirty-four  years  past,  dealt  earnestly  with  mc  that  I  would 
ffloatnte  this  isle  of  Britain,  or,  as  he  said,  that  I  would  restore  antiquity  to  Britain, 
and  Britain  to  antiquity ;  which  was,  (I  understood,)  that  I  would  renew  ancientry, 
enlighten  obscurity,  clear  doubts,  and  recall  home  verity,  by  way  of  recover}',  which 
the  negligence  of  writers,  and  credulity  of  the  common  sort,  had  in  a  manner  pro- 
scribed and  utterly  banished  from  among  us.  A  painful  matter,  I  assure  you,  and 
more  than  difficult ;  wherein  what  toil  is  to  be  taken,  as  no  man  thinkcth,  so  no  mac 
believeth  but  ho  who  hath  made  the  trial.  Nevertheless,  how  much  the  difficulty 
diicooraged  me  fh>m  it,  so  much  the  glory  of  my  country  encouraged  me  to  under- 
take it.  So,  while  at  ono  and  the  same  time  I  was  fearAil  to  undergo  the  burden, 
and  yet  desirous  to  do  some  service  to  my  country,  I  found  two  different  affections, 
fear  and  boldness,  I  know  not  how,  coigoincd  in  ono.  Notwithstanding,  by  the  most 
gradooB  direction  of  the  Almighty,  taking  industry  for  my  consort,  I  adventured 
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upon  it,  and,  with  all  my  study,  care,  cogitation,  continual  meditation,  pain,  and 
travail,  I  employed  myself  thereunto  when  I  had  any  spare  time.    I  made  search 
after  the  etymology  of  Britain  and  the  first  inhabitants  timorously ;  neither  in  so 
doubtflil  a  matter  have  I  affirmed  ought  confidently.    For  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
the  first  originals  of  nations  are  obscure,  by  reason  of  their  profound  antiquity,  as 
things  which  are  seen  very  deep  and  far  remote ;  like  as  the  courses,  the  reaches,  the 
confiucnces,  and  the  outlets  of  great  rivers  are  well-known,  yet  their  first  fountain 
and  heads  lie  commonly  unknown.   I  have  succinctly  run  over  the  Romans'  govern- 
ment in  Britain,  and  the  inundation  of  forcing  people  thereinto,  what  they  were,  and 
f^om  whence  they  came.  I  have  traced  out  the  ancient  divisions  of  these  kingdoms; 
I  have  summarily  specified  the  states  and  judicial  courts  of  the  same.    In'  the 
several  counties  I  have  compendiously  set  down  the  limits,  (and  yet  not  exactly  by 
perch  and  pole,  to  breed  question,)  what  is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  were  places 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  who  have  been  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  viscounts,  barons, 
and  some  of  the  most  signal  and  ancient  families  therein,  (for  who  can  partlcolata 
alii)    What  I  have  performed,  I  leave  to  men  of  judgment.    But  time,  the  most 
sound  and  sincere  witness,  will  give  the  truest  information,  when  envy  (which  pene- 
cuteth  the  living)  shall  have  her  mouth  stopped.   Thus  much  give  me  leave  to  say— 
that  I  have  in  no  wise  neglected  such  things  as  are  material  to  search  and  sift  out 
the  truth.    I  have  attained  to  some  skill  of  the  most  ancient  British  and  Saxon 
tongues.    I  have  travelled  over  all  England  for  the  most  part ;  I  have  oonferred  with 
most  skillAil  observers  in  each  country ;  I  have  studiously  read  over  our  own  coimtry 
writers,  (old  and  new,)  all  Greek  and  Latin  authors  which  havo  once  made  mentioo 
of  Britain ;  I  have  had  conference  with  learned  men  in  the  other  parts  of  Christen- 
dom ;  I  have  been  diligent  in  the  records  of  this  realm ;  I  have  looked  into  moat 
libraries,  registers,  and  memorials  of  churches,  cities,  and  corporations ;  I  have 
pored  over  many  an  old  roll  and  evidence,  and  produced  their  testimony  (as  beyond 
all  exception)  when  the  cause  required  in  their  very  own  words  (although  barbarous 
they  be)  that  the  honour  of  verity  might  in  no  wise  be  impeached. 

For  all  this  I  may  be  censured  as  unadvised,  and  scant  modest,  who,  being  but  of 
the  lowest  form  in  the  school  of  antiquity,  where  I  might  well  have  lurked  in  ob- 
scurity, have  adventured  as  a  scribbler  upon  the  stxige  in  this  learned  age,  amidst 
the  diversities  of  relishes  both  in  wit  and  judgment.  But  to  tell  the  truth  unf^ign- 
cdly,  the  love  of  my  country,  which  compriseth  all  love  in  it,  and  hath  endeared  me 
to  it,  the  glory  of  the  British  name,  the  advice  of  some  judicious  firienda,  hath  over- 
mastered my  modesty,  and  (will'd  I,  nill'd  I)  hath  enforced  me,  against  mine  own 
judgment,  to  undergo  this  burden  too  heavy  for  me,  and  so  thrust  me  forth  faito  the 
world's  view.  For  I  see  judgment,  prejudices,  censures,  aspersions,  obstructions,  de- 
tractions, affronts,  and  confronts  as  it  were,  in  battle  array  to  environ  me  on  eveiy 
side ;  some  there  are  which  wholly  contemn  and  avile  this  study  of  antiquity  as  a 
back-looking  curiosity  j  whose  authority  as  I  do  not  utterly  vilify,  so  I  do  not  over- 
prize or  admire  their  judgment,  neither  am  I  destitute  of  reason  whereby  I  might 
approve  this  my  purpaso  to  well-bred,  well-meaning  men,  which  tender  the  glory  of 
their  native  country,  and  moreover,  could  give  them  to  understand  that,  hi  the  study 
of  antiquity,  (which  is  always  accompanied  with  dignity,  and  hath  a  certain  resem- 
blance with  eternity,)  there  is  a  sweet  food  of  the  mind  well  befitting  such  aa  are  of 
honest  and  noble  disposition.  If  any  there  be  which  are  desirous  to  bo  strangers  in 
their  own  soil,  and  foreigners  in  their  own  city,  they  may  so  continue,  and  therein 
flatter  themselves.    For  such  I  have  not  written  these  lines,  nor  taken  these  palni. 

John  Speed  was  bom  at  Farington,  Cheshire,  in  1555.  He  was  Inonglit 
up  to  the  business  of  a  tailor,  and  followed  that  trade  until  he  rose  to  snch 
emimeuce  in  it  as  to  become  one  of  the  principal  merchant-tailon  in  London. 
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Under  what  circumstances  he  abandoned*  the  needle  for  the  pen,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  in  1590,  he  published  his  first  important  work  under  the  title  of 
The  TTuatre  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  and  greatly  im- 
proved. In  1606,  he  published  maps  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
the  English  shires,  hundreds,  cities,  and  shire-towns.  This  work  was  much 
superior  to  any  other  of  the  kind  that  had  then  appeared.  Speed's  great 
work,  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  was  not  published  till  1614.  Though 
the  author  enjoyed  few  of  the  advantages  of  education,  yet  his  history  is  a 
highly  creditable  performance,  and  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  best  in  existence. 
He  was  the  first  to  reject  the  fablers  of  preceding  chroniclers  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Britons,  and  to  exercise  a  just  discrimination  in  the  selection 
tX  authorities.  His  history  commences  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  and  extends  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  James  the 
Fost^  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  Bishop  Nicholson  characterizes 
Speed  as  '  a  person  of  extraordinary  industry  and  attainments  in  the  study 
of  antiquities.'  Besides  his  histories.  Speed  published,  in  1616,  The  Cloud 
€f  Witnesses  J  or  Genealogies  of  Scriptures,  a  valuable  book  of  divinity,  and 
often  bound  up  with  the  Bible.  His  death  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  July,  1629,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
London,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Henry  Spelman  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  was  born  at  Congham, 
Norfolk,  in  1561.  He  passed  two  years  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  then  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law.  In  1604,  he  was 
made  Sheriff  of  Norfolk,  and  became  so  well  known  for  his  abilities, 
that  the  kmg  sent  him  on  three  different  occasions  into  Ireland  on  public 
business,  and  afterward  appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  fees  exacted  in  all  the  courts  and  offices  in  England.  He  received, 
soon  after,  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  king,  and  removing,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  to  London,  he  devoted  his  life  henceforth  to  historical  and  antiqua- 
rian researches. 

Spelman  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Camden,  and  was  a  man  of  remarka- 
bly similar  tastes.  His  works  are  almost  exclusively  upon  legal  and  eccle- 
siastical antiquities.  Having,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  found  it 
necessary  to  study  the  Saxon  language,  he  embodied  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
in  his  great  work  called  The  Glossary,  the  object  of  which  is  the  explanation 
of  obsolete  words  occurring  in  the  laws  of  England.  Another  of  his  pro- 
ductions is  A  History  of  the  English  Councils,  in  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  was  published  in  1630,  and  the  remaining  two  after  the  author's 
death.  This  is  a  performance  of  great  learning  and  research,  and  em- 
braces an  entire  history  of  the  church  from  its  first  establishment  in  Bri- 
tain until  the  author's  own  time.  Spelman  died  in  London,  in  1641,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
Camden's  monument. 

The  writings  of  Sur  Henry  Spelman  have  furnished  valuable  materials  to 
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English  historians,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  Saxon  literature, 
both  by  means  of  his  own  studies,  and  by  founding  a  Saxon  professorship 
at  Cambridge. 

Robert  Colton  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  bom  at 
Denton,  Huntingdonshire,  in  1570.  His  mind  very  early  developed,  and 
having  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  there  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  before  he  had  passed  the  fifteenth  year  of  hb  age.  From 
the  university  he  went  to  London,  where,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  and  soon  after  an  industrious  collector 
of  records,  charters,  and  writings  of  every  kind  relative  to  the  ancient  historr 
of  England.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  object  he  enjoyed  unusual  fiidlities, 
the  recent  suppression  of  monasteries  having  thrown  many  valuable  books 
and  written  documents  into  ]>rivate  hands.  In  1600,  he  accompanied 
Camden  on  an  excureion  to  Carlisle  for  the  purix)se  of  examimng  the  Pkts' 
wall  and  other  relics  of  former  times.  On  the  accession  of  James  the  Firsts 
Colton  was  knighted,  and  at  his  suggestion  that  monarch,  in  1611,  resorted 
to  the  scheme  of  creating  baronets,  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  treasuij. 
He  died  of  a  fever  at  Westminster,  on  the  sixth  of  ^ay,  1631,  in  his  sixty- 
first  year. 

Sir  Robert  Colton  was  the  author  of  various  historical,  political,  and  anti- 
quarian works,  which  are  now  of  little  interest  except  to  men  of  kindred 
tastes.  His  name  is  remembered  chiefiy  for  the  benefit  which  he  oonferred 
upon  hteraturc,  by  sa\ing  his  valuable  hbrary  of  manuscripts  from  dispe^ 
sion.  After  being  considerably  augmented  by  his  son  and  grandson,  it 
became,  in  1706,  the  property  of  the  public,  and  in  1*757,  was  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  One  hundred  and  eleven  of  these  nuumaeriptBi 
many  of  them  highly  valuable,  had  before  this  time  been  unfortunatelj 
destroyed  by  fire.  From  those  which  remain,  historians  still  oontinne 
to  extract  large  stores  of  information.  During  his  Hfetime,  matezials  were 
drawn  fix>m  his  library  by  Raleigh,  Bacon,  and  Herbert ;  and  he  furnished 
Uterary  assistance  to  Camden,  Speed,  and  many  other  contemporary  authors. 
Colton  Hved  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the  hterary  men  of  eminenoe  of 
his  own  country,  and  held  frequent  correspondence  with  distinguished  for- 
eign scholars.  The  historical  writings  of  the  authors  last  mentioned,  do 
not  furnish  any  examples  sufficiently  characteristic  to  require  quotation. 

Besides  the  eminent  antiquarians  and  historical  writers  whom  we  have 
aheady  noticed,  in  connection  with  this  period,  we  have  still  to  glance  at  May, 
Ha3rward,  Knolles,  Wilson,  and  Baker — authors  though  of  lees  celebrity,  jec 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  our  attention. 

Thomas  May  was  descended  from  an  ancient  but  declining  family  of 
Sussex,  and  was  bom  at  Mayfield,  in  that  county,  in  1504.  He  was  early 
instructed  in  classical  learning  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  homei  and  after- 
wards entered  a  commoner  in  Sidney  Sussex-College,  Cambridge,  wheie,  in 
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n2,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  never  proceeded  any  fiar- 
in  academical  advancement.  In  1615,  he  removed  to  tx)ndon,  and  en- 
red  Gray's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  his  taste  for  belles-lettres  studies 
evailing  over  all  considerations  of  permanent  advantage  from  a  regular 
ofession,  he  abandoned  his  legal  pursuits  to  devote  himself  to  those  which 
Bre  more  congenial  to  his  mind.  Through  association  with  eminent  wits 
id  courtiers,  he  soon  acquired  such  reputation  as  to  obtain  the  countenance 

Charles  the  First  and  his  royal  consort,  under  whose  particular  patronage 
J  published  his  first  volmne  of  poems.  From  the  period  of  this  publication 
)  became  a  resident  at  court ;  and  under  the  same  royal  favor  which  coun- 
nanced  and  encouraged  his  first  literary  performance,  he  produced,  in  suc- 
ssion,  ^VQ  ]»lays ;  two  of  which.  The  Heir,  and  The  Old  Couple,  are 
»medics,  and  the  other  three,  Cleopatra,  Antigone,  and  Agrippiana,  trage- 
es.  May  was,  however,  more  successful  as  a  translator  of  Latin  poetry, 
an  as  an  original  writer,  and  his  version  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia  is  really  a 
eritorious  performance.  He  added  to  the  original  poem  two  books  in 
der  to  bring  the  events  down  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  Th^e  were 
ritten  in  both  the  Latin  and  the  English  languages. 

As  most  of  May's  poems  were  produced  at  the  command  of  Charles  the 
irst,  and  were  dedicated  to  that  monarch,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  a  pretty 
ose  intimacy  must  have  existed  between  the  king  and  the  poet ;  yet  when 
le  dvil  wars  broke  out,  the  latter  joined  the  parliament,  and  soon  afi«r 
.'camo  their  secretary  and  historiographer.  This  position  imposed  upon 
m  the  duty  of  writing  The  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  which 
^gan  November  the  third,  1640.  The  work  is,  in  reality,  a  history  of  the 
ril  war  which  arose  while  that  parliament  was  sitting,  rather  than  of  the 
oceedings  of  the  parliament  itself.  It  gave  great  ofience  to  the  royalists, 
r  whom  both  the  author  and  his  performance  were  loudly  abused.  As  a 
mposition,  it  is  inelegant,  but  the  candor  displayed  in  it  has  been  pro- 
(unced  much  greater  than  the  royalists  were  willing  to  allow ;  it,  there- 
re,  still  holds  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  the  times.  On  the  thir- 
enth  of  November,  1650,  May  retired  to  rest  in  his  usual  health,  and  was 
und,  the  next  morning,  dead  in  his  bed.  lie  was  buried  in  Westminster 
bbey,  near  the  tomb  of  Camden,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
emory. 

John  Hatward  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
ok  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws ;  but  his  birth-place  is  not  known,  nor  has 
e  time  when  his  birth  occurred  been  preserved.  He  early  became  an  histo- 
in,  and  in  1599,  published  The  First  Part  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry 
e  Fourth,  which  ho  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Some  passages  in  this 
ork  gave  such  ofience  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  she  caused  the  author  to 
idergo  a  severe  and  very  tedious  imprisonment.  He  was,  however,  pat- 
nized  by  James  the  First,  and  at  the  desire  of  Prince  Henry  he  wrote, 
id  in  1613,  published.  The  Lives  of  the  Three  Norman  Kings  of  England. 
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William  the  First,  William  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  Rret  In  1619, 
Hayward  was  knighted  by  James  the  First,  having  previously  been  made 
historiographer  of  Chelsea  College.  At  liis  death,  which  occuired  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June,  1G27,  he  left  in  manuscript  a  history  of  The  Life 
and  Reiffn  of  King  Edward  F/.,  with  The  -Beginning  of  the  Beign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^  which  was  published  in  1630. 

Sir  John  Ilayward  wrote  with  considerable  smoothness,  but  in  too  dra- 
matic a  style,  imitating  Livy  and  other  ancient  historians  in  the  practice  of 
putting  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  the  characters.  Besides  his  historical 
works,  he  wrote  several  pieces  on  religious  subjects,  which  possess  very  con- 
siderable merit 

Richard  Knolles  was  bom  in  Northamptonshire,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, but  at  what  college  is  uncertain.  After  having  taken  his  d^^rees  he 
was  chosen  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  thence  elected  master  of  a  free 
school  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  wluch 
occurred  in  1610. 

As  a  public  teacher  Knolles  was  very  celebrated,  and  from  year  to  year 
sent  many  pupils  to  the  universities  who  aft<?rward  became  eminent  scholars; 
but  his  genius  and  hterary  efforts  were  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  regioo 
of  his  school.  Besides  producing  Grammaticoe  Latince^  Grcecce^  and  Htbraicm^ 
for  the  especial  use  of  his  pupils,  ho  wrote  a  History  of  the  Turks^  which 
Johnson,  in  the  *  Rambler,'  praises  as  exhibiting  all  the  excellencies  thai 
narration  can  admit.  *  His  style,'  says  the  learned  critic, '  though  somewhat 
obscured  by  time,  and  sometimes  vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure,  nervous, 
elevated,  and  clear.  Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  into  obscurity 
but  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  people  wlipse  story  he  relates.'  In 
addition  to  his  histor}-,  Knolles  wrote  the  Lives  and  Conquests  of  the  OtUh 
man  Kings  and  Emperors,  to  the  year  1010,  and  a  brief  Discourse  <fthe 
Greatness  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  From  the  History  of  the  Turks  we  select 
the  following  passage  : — 

THE  TAKING  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BY  THE  TURKS. 

A  little  before  day,  the  Turks  approached  the  walla  and  begun  the  assault  where 
shot  and  stones  were  delivered  upon  them  from  the  walls  as  thick  as  bail,  whereof 
little  fell  in  vain,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the  Turks,  who,  pressing  fast  anto 
the  walls,  could  not  see  in  the  dark  how  to  defend  themselves,  but  were  without 
number  wounded  or  slain ;  but  these  were  of  the  common  and  wor^t  soldien,  of 
whom  the  Turkish  king  made  no  more  reckoning  than  to  abate  the  first  force  of  the 
defendants.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  day,  Mahomet  gave  the  sign  appointed 
for  the  general  assault,  whereupon  the  city  was  in  a  moment,  and  at  one  instant,  on 
every  side  most  Airiously  assaulted  by  the  Turks ;  for  Mahomet,  the  more  todistreti 
the  defendants,  and  the  better  to  see  the  forwardness  of  the  soldiers,  had  befbre 
appointed  which  part  of  the  city  every  colonel  with  his  regiment  should  anail : 
which  they  valiantly  performed,  delivering  their  arrows  and  shot  upon  the  defendants 
so  thick,  that  the  light  of  day  was  therewith  darkened ;  others  in  the  meantime 
courageously  mounting  the  scaling-ladders,  and  coming  even  to  handy-strokes  with 
the  defendants  upon  the  wall,  where  the  foremost  were  for  the  most  part  Tidentlj 
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tome  fbrward  by  them  which  followed  after.  On  the  other  side,  the  Christians  with 
no  leas  courage  withstood  the  Turkish  f\iry,  beating  them  down  again  with  great 
■tones  and  weighty  pieces  of  timber,  and  so  overwhelmed  them  with  shot,  darts,  and 
arrows,  and  other  hurtful  devices  fVom  above,  that  the  Turks  dismayed  with  terror 
thereof,  were  ready  to  retire. 

Mahomet,  seeing  the  great  slaughter  and  discomfiture  of  his  men,  sent  in  fVesh 
fopplies  of  his  janizaries  and  best  men  of  war,  whom  ho  hod  for  that  purpose  reserved 
as  his  last  hope  and  refuge ;  by  whose  coming  on  his  fainting  soldiers  were  again 
eDConraged,  and  the  terrible  assault  began  afresh.  At  which  time  the  barbarous 
king  ceased  not  to  use  all  possible  means  to  maintain  the  assault ;  by  name  calling 
upon  this  and  that  captain,  promising  unto  some  whom  he  saw  forAvard  golden 
mountains,  and  unto  others  in  whom  he  saw  any  sign  of  cowardice,  threatening  most 
terrible  death ;  by  which  means  the  assault  became  most  dreadful,  death  there  raging 
in  the  midst  of  many  thousands.  And  albeit  that  the  Turks  lay  dead  by  heaps  upon 
the  ground,  yet  other  f^sh  men  pressed  on  still  in  their  places  over  their  dead 
bodies,  and  with  divers  event  either  slew  or  were  slain  by  their  enemies. 

In  this  so  terrible  a  conflict,  it  chanced  Justinianus  the  general  to  be  wounded  in 
the  arm,  who,  losing  much  blood,  cowardly  withdrew  himself  A-om  the  place  of  his 
cihaige,  not  leaving  any  to  supply  his  room,  and  so  got  into  the  city  by  the  gate  called 
Bomana,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  opened  in  the  inner  walls ;  pretending  the  cause 
of  his  departure  to  be  for  the  binding  up  of  his  wound,  but  being,  indeed,  a  man 
now  altogether  discouraged. 

The  soldiers  there  present,  dismayed  with  the  departure  of  their  general,  and  sore 
charged  by  the  janizaries,  forsook  their  stations,  and  in  haste  fled  to  the  same  gate 
whereby  Justinianus  was  entered ;  with  the  sight  whereof  the  other  soldiers,  dis- 
mayed, ran  thither  by  heaps  also.  But  whilst  they  violently  strive  all  together  to  get 
in  at  once,  they  so  wedged  one  another  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate,  that  few  of  so 
great  a  multitude  got  in ;  in  which  so  great  a  press  and  contVision  of  minds,  eight 
hundred  persons  were  there  by  them  that  followed  trodden  under  foot,  or  thrust  to 
death.  The  emperor  himself,  for  safeguard  of  his  life,  flying  with  the  rest  in  that 
press  as  a  man  not  regarded,  miserably  ended  his  days,  together  with  the  Qroek 
empire.  His  dead  body  was  shortly  after  found  by  the  Turks  among  the  slain,  and 
known  by  his  rich  apparel,  wlioso  head  being  cut  ofl*,  was  fbrthwith  presented  to  the 
Toikish  tyrant,  by  whose  commandment  it  was  afterward  thrust  upon  the  point  of  a 
Juice,  and  in  great  derision  carried  about  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  first  in  the  camp, 
and  afterward  up  and  down  the  city. 

The  Turks,  encouraged  with  the  flight  of  the  Christians,  presently  advanced  their 

ensigns  upon  the  top  of  the  uttermost  wall,  crying  Victory ;  and  by  the  breach  entered 

ts  if  it  bad  been  a  great  flood,  which,  having  once  found  a  breach  in  the  bank,  over- 

floweth,  and  beareth  down  all  before  it;  so  the  Turks,  when  they  had  won  the  utter 

W%|],  entered  the  city  by  the  same  gate  that  was  opened  for  Justinianus,  and  by  a 

liEteach  which  they  had  before  made  with  their  great  artillery,  and  without  mercy 

<^ttiiig  in  pieces  all  that  came  in  their  way,  without  i\irthor  resistance  became  lords 

^fthat  most  fkmous  and  imperial  city In  this  fury  of  the  barbarians  pcrbhed 

tkumy  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  without  respect  of  age,  sex  or  coudi- 
tioo.  Many,  for  safeguard  of  their  lives,  fied  into  the  temple  of  Sophia,  where  they 
all  without  pity  slain,  except  some  few  reserved  by  the  barbarous  victors  to 
more  grievous  than  death  itself.  The  rich  and  beautifVil  ornaments  and 
Jewels  of  that  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  church  (the  stately  building  of 
^Ustinianus'the  emperor)  were,  in  the  turning  of  a  hand,  plucked  down  and  carried 
^^ray  by  the  Turks ;  and  the  church  itself,  built  for  God  to  be  honoured  in,  for  the 
Vteient  converted  into  a  stable  for  their  horses,  (Ar  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their 
^bominaUe  and  unspeakable  filthiness ;  the  image  of  the  crucifix  was  also  by  them 
taken  down,  and  a  Turk's  cap  put  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  so  set  up  and  shot  at 

Dd 
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wiih  their  arrows,  and  afterward,  in  great  derision,  carried  about  in  their  camp,  is  it 
had  been  in  procession,  with  drums  playing  before  it,  railing  and  ^spitting  at  it,  and 
calllDg  it  the  God  of  the  Christians,  which  I  note  not  so  much  done  in  contempt  of  the 
image,  as  in  despite  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion. 

Arthur  Wilson  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  of  a  genteel  fiimfly,  in 
1696.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  sent  to  Franco  to  pursue 
his  studies,  and  after  having  remained  in  that  country  two  years  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  placed  with  Sir  Henry  SpiUer,  as  one  of  his  derb  in 
the  Exchequer  office.  In  Sir  Ilenrj^'s  family  he  remained  for  some  tinie,  but 
was  at  length  dismissed  thence  for  having  written  some  satirical  verses  on 
one  of  the  maid-servants.  Afi^r  his  dismissal  he  devoted  a  year  to  reading 
and  poetr}',  and  then,  in  1613,  entered,  as  secretary,  into  the  service  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  whom  he  attended  in  various  missions  upon  the  con- 
tinent for  many  years.  Having,  through  some  misunderstanding  with  the 
EarFs  lady,  been  dismissed  from  his  services  also,  he  retired,  in  1631,  to 
Oxford,  and  became  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  two  years,  during  which  he  was  scrupulously  obflervant  of 
the  orders  of  the  university.  He  next  became  steward  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  whose  service  he  died  in  the  month  of  October,  1652.  Wilson's 
only  literary  performance  of  im]X)rtance  is,  27ie  Life  and  Reign  of  Jama  tht 
Firsts  which  he  left  in  manuscript,  and  which  was  published  in  1653,  the 
year  aftxir  the  author's  death.  He  also  left,  in  manuscript,  a  comedy  of  some 
merit,  entitled  The  Inconstant  Lady. 

Richard  Baker,  with  whom  we  shall  conclude  our  survey  of  the  hist<»- 
ical  writers  of  this  period,  was  bom  at  Sissingherst,  Kent,  in  1568.    W^ 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  ago  he  entered-  Hart-hall  College,  Od^ 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  left  the  university,  went  to  London,  an^  ^ 
tered  the  Inns  of  Court  to  study  law.     He  was,  however,  a  man  o(  ^ 
considerable  quality  to  follow  a  profession,  and  he  therefore  relinqirishe^  ^ 
studies  in  order  to  travel  ujwn  the  continent  for  the  improvement  (y^ 
education.     In  1594,  he  was  created  master  of  arts  at  Oxford,  and 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  was  knighted.     He  marric 
laughter  of  Sir  George  Manwaring  of  Ightfield,  in  Shropshire ;  and 
impnidently  become  security  for  some  of  that  family's  debts,  his  prop 
though  very  considerable,  was  stripped  from  him,  and  to  satisfy  the  baL-^^ 
of  the  obligation,  he  was  thrown  into  Fleet  prison,  where,  aft«r  ling^^^ 
for  several  years,  he  finally  died,  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1645. 

While  in  prison.  Sir  Richard  Baker  wrote  Meditations  and  Disquisi^^ 
on  portions  of  Scriptjire,  translated  Balzac's  Letters  and  Malvezzi^s  TinsC:^ 
ses  on  Tacitus,  and  composed  two  pieces  in  defence  of  the  theatre, 
principal  work,  however,  is  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England^ 
time  of  the  Romans'  Oovemment  unto  the  Death  of  King  James, 
work,  which  appeared  in  1641,  the  author  complacently  declares  to  be^  ^ 
lected  with  so  great  care  and  diligence,  that  if  all  other  chronicles  were  t^ 
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his  only  would  be  sufficient  to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages  memorable 
►r  worthy  to  be  known.'  Notwithstanding  such  high  pretensions,  the 
Chronicle,'  in  matter^  must  be  regarded  as  an  injudicious  performance,  and 
lot  worthy  of  much  reliance.  Tlie  stf/lcj  however,  is  very  superior,  and  is 
lescribed  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  former  college  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Cotton,  as  *  full  of  sweet  raptures  and  of  researching  conceits ;  nothing 
lorrowed,  nothing  vulgar,  and  yet  all  jQiowing  from  you,  I  know  not  how, 
rith  a  certain  equal  facility.' 

Witli  Hobbes  the  metaphysician,  and  Lord  Herbert,  our  present  remarks 
rill  close. 

Thomas  Hobbes  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  at  Malmers- 
(ury,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1588.  His  mother's  alarm  at  the 
pproach  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  was  then  near  the  coast,  is  said  to 
lave  hastened  his  birth,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of,  a  constitutional 
imidity  with  which  he  was  affected  through  life.  Ha\ing  made  considerable 
ffogress  in  the  learned  languages  at  school,  he  entered,  in  1603,  Magdalen 
lali,  Oicford,  where  he  s])ent,  in  diligent  application,  ^vq  years ;  and  at  the 
zpiration  of  that  time  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  son  of  William 
3avendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire.  In  1610,  Hobbes  attended  Lord  Cavendish 
a  his  travels  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  after  their  return  to 
Sngland  he  continued  to  reside  with  him  as  his  secretary.  It  was  during 
lis  residence  with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  that  he  became  intimate  with 
iord  Bacon,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Ben  Jonson.  His  patron  and 
is  pupil  both  dying,  the  former,  in  1626,  and  the  latter  two  years  after, 
[obbes  again  visited  Paris,  but  in  1631,  he  undertook  to  superintend  the 
location  of  the  young  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  set  off,  three 
3ars  after,  on  a  tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  Savoy.  At  Pisa  he  became 
tiinate  with  GaHleo,  the  astronomer,  and  elsewhere  held  communication 
ith  other  celebrated  characters. 

After  his  return  to  England  in  1637,  Hobbes  resided  in  the  Earl's 
mily  at  Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire.     He  now  designed  to  devote  himself 

study,  but  he  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  poHtical  contentions  of  the 
lies.  Being  a  zealous  royalist,  he  found  it  necessary,  in  1640,  to  re- 
•e  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Decartes,  and  other 
amed  men,  whom  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had,  at  that 
ne,  drawn  together.  While  at  Paris,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  about 
e  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  in  1647,  he  was  appointed  mathematical 
structor  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  then  resided  in  the  French 
.pitaL 

Previously  to  this  time  Hobbes  had  commenced  the  publication  of  those 
orks  which  he  sent  forth  in  succession,  with  the  view  of  curbing  the  spirit 
:  freedom  in  England,  by  showing  the  philosophical  foundation  of  despotic 
lonarchy.    The  first  of  them  was  originally  printed  in  Latin  at  Parifi,  in 
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1642,  under  the  title  of  Elemenia  Philosophica  de  Give  ;  wluch  when  after- 
ward translated  into  English  was  entitled  Philosophical  BudimenU  Ccnr 
ceming  Government  and  Society,  This  treatise  is  regarded  as  containing 
the  most  exact  account  of  the  author's  political  sptem.  With  many  pwh 
found  views,  it  is  disfigured  by  fundamental  and  dangerous  errors.  Tbe 
principles  maintained  in  it  were  more  fully  discussed  in  his  larger  woA, 
published  in  1651,  under  the  title  of  Leviathan  :  or  the  Mattery  Fomif  and 
Power  of  a  Commonwealth^  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  Man  is  hei»  repre- 
sented as  a  selfish  and  ferocious  animal,  requiring  the  strong  hand  of  despot- 
ism to  keep  him  in  check ;  and  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  ihsM  to 
depend  upon  views  of  self-interest  alone.  Of  this  latter  doctrine,  oommonlj 
known  as  the  Selfish  System  of  moral  philosophy,  Ilobbes  was,  indeed,  the 
great  champion,  both  in  the  ^  Leviathan'  and  more  particularly  in  his  small 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  published  in  1650. 

In  the  same  year  another  work  from  his  pen  appeared,  entiUed  Dt  Cor- 
pore  Politico  ;  or  Of  the  Body  Politic,  The  freedom  with  which  theological 
subjects  were  handled  in  the  ^  Leviathan,'  as  well  as  the  offensiTe  political 
views  there  maintained,  occasioned  great  outcry  against  the  author,  partka- 
larly  among  the  clergy.  This  led  Charles  to  dissolve  his  connection  with  thd 
philosopher,  who,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  ^  was  compelled  secretly  to 
fly  out  of  Paris,  the  justice  having  endeavoiu*ed  to  apprehend  him,  and  soon 
after  escaped  into  England,  where  he  never  received  any  disturbance.'  He 
again  took  up  his  abode  with  the  Devonshire  family,  and  became  intimate 
with  Seldon,  Cowley,  and  Dr.  Ilarvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  In  1654,  he  published  a  short  but  admirably  dear  and  compiehen- 
sive  Letter  upon  Liberty  and  Necessity  ;  where  the  doctrine  of  the  selMeter- 
mining  power  of  the  will  is  opposed  with  a  subtlety  and  profim^ty  unsur- 
passed in  any  subsequent  writer  on  that  much  agitated  question.  Indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  understood  and  expounded  dearly  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity.  On  this  subject,  a  long  controveny  be- 
tween him  and  Bishop  Bramhall  of  Londonderry  took  place.  Herebe  Iboght 
with  the  skill  of  a  master ;  but  in  a  mathematical  dispute  with  Dr.  Wallis, 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  which  lasted  twenty  years,  he  fiuriy  went 
beyond  his  depth,  and  obtained  no  increase  of  reputation.  The  ftct  ib,  that 
Hobbes  did  not  begin  to  study  mathematics  until  the  age  of  forty,  and,  like 
most  late  learners,  greatly  overrated  his  knowledge.  When  Charle&the  Sec- 
ond came  to  the  throne,  he  conferred  upon  Hobbes  an  annual  penskm  of  one 
hundred  pounds ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  marks  of  royal  &Tor, 
much  odium  continued  to  rest  both  upon  him  and  upon  his  doctzineB.  The 
*  Leviathan'  and  'DoCive'  were  censured  in  Parliament  in  1666,  and  abo 
drew  forth  many  printed  replies. 

In  1674,  Hobbes  entered  a  new  field  of  hterature,  and  puUiahed  a  metri- 
cal version  of  four  books  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  which  was  so  well  leoeived, 
that  in  1675,  when  he  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  he  sent  forth  a  tmilk 
lation  of  the  remainder  of  that  poem,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  Iliad.   Hmm 
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translations,  though  very  defective,  became,  nevertheless,  so  popular,  that 
three  krge  editions  of  them  were  required  in  less  than  ten  years.  As  a 
translator  in  prose  he  was  more  successful  than  in  poetry ;  and  his  v(*rsion  of 
the  Greek  histonan  ThucydiJes,  one  of  his  early  literary  perfonnano^s,  is  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  translations  of  that  author  ever  produced  in  the 
English  language.  Ilobbes  pjissi'd  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  life  at 
Chatsworth,  and  continued  to  write  till  his  death.  His  last  performance 
was  Behemoth,  or  a  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1G40  to  1600.  llis 
death  occurred  on  the  4th  of  l.)ecomb«?r,  1079,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of 
his  age. 

In  his  latter  years,  llobbos's  growiug  infirmities  and  habits  of  solitude  ren- 
dered him  morose  and  iinj)atieiit  of  contradiction,  lie  was  never  much 
inclined  to  read,  and  was,  consequently,  familiar  with  few  books.  Ilomer, 
Vlr^l,  Thucydides  and  Euclid,  were  his  favorite  authors ;  and  he  used  to 
say,  that  *  if  he  had  read  as  nmch  as  other  men,  he  should  have  been  as 
Ignorant  as  they.'  In  consequence  of  the  timidity  of  his  disposition,  he  was 
continually  apprehensive  about  his  j>ersonal  safety,  insonmch  that  he  could 
not  endure  to  be  left  alone  in  a  house.  From  the  same  motive,  probal»ly, 
it  was  that,  notwithstan<ling  his  notorious  heterodoxy,  he  maintained  an 
external  adherence  to  the  established  church.  Though  he  has  often  been 
itigmatized  as  an  atheist,  yet  the  following  j»assages,  particularly  the  first, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  charj^e  is  groundless : — 

GOD. 

Fonsmach  as  Qod  Almighty  is  incomprehensible,  it  followcth  that  wc  can  have 

Ho  conception  or  image  of  the  Deity ;  and,  consequently,  all  his  attributes  sigiiiiy 

oar  iDability  and  defect  of  power  to  conceive  any  thing  concerning  his  nature,  and 

Hot  any  conception  of  the  name,  except  only  this,  That  there  is  a  Qod.    For  the 

tfects,  we  acknowledge  naturally,  do  include  a  power  of  their  producing,  Itefore 

ttiey  were  produced;  and  that  power  presupposeth  something  existent  that  hath 

•Qch  power:  and  the  thing  so  existing  with  power  to  protluce,  if  it  were  not  eternal 

must  needs  have  been  produced  by  somewhat  before  it,  and  that,  again,  by  some- 

tbing  else  before  that,  till  we  come  to  an  eternal  (that  is  to  say,  the  first)  Power  of 

itU  Powers,  and  first  Cause  of  all  Causes :  and  this  is  it  which  all  men  conceive  by 

the  name  of  GOD,  implying  eternity,  incomprehensibility,  and  omnipotcncy.    And 

'Clms  all  that  will  consider  may  know  that  God  is,  though  not  vhat  he  is :  even  a 

Ooan  that  is  bom  blind,  though  it  bo  not  possible  for  him  to  have  any  imagination 

'^hat  kind  of  thing  fire  is,  yet  ho  can  not  but  know  that  something  there  is  that  men 

fire,  because  it  warmeth  hiuL 

PITY  AND  INDIGNATION. 

Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction  of  future  calamity  to  ourselves,  proceeding  from  the 
of  another  man's  calamity.  But  when  it  lighteth  on  such  as  we  think  have 
"SM)!  deserved  the  same,  the  compassion  is  greater,  because  then  there  appeareth 
more  probability  that  the  same  may  happen  to  as ;  for  the  evil  that  happeneth  to 
^n  innocent  man  may  happen  to  every  man.  But  when  we  see  a  man  suffbr  for 
Croat  crimes,  which  wc  can  not  easily  think  will  fall  upon  ourselves,  the  pity  is  the 
less.  And,  therefore,  men  arc  apt  to  pity  those  whom  they  love ;  for  whom  they 
love  they  think  worthy  of  good,  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  calamity.    Thence  it  ia 
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also,  that  men  pity  the  vices  of  some  persons  at  the  sight  only,  out  of  love  to  thdr 
aspect.  The  contrary  of  pity  is  hardness  of  heart,  proceeding  either  from  slowneii 
of  imagination,  or  some  extreme  great  opinion  of  their  own  exemption  from  theiike 
calamity,  or  from  hatred  of  all  or  most  men. 

Indignation  is  that  grief  which  consisteth  in  the  conception  of  good  success  hip- 
pening  to  them  whom  they  think  imworthy  thereof.  Seeing,  therefore,  noen  think 
all  those  unworthy  whom  they  hate,  they  think  them  not  only  unworthy  of  the  good 
fortune  they  have,  but  also  of  their  own  virtues.  And  of  all  the  passions  of  the 
mind,  these  two,  indignation  and  pity,  are  the  most  raisod  and  increased  by  elo- 
quence ;  for  the  aggravation  of  the  calamity,  and  extenuation  of  the  fault,  ang- 
menteth  pity ;  and  the  extenuation  of  the  worth  of  the  person,  together  with  the 
magnifying  of  his  success,  which  arc  the  parts  of  an  orator,  are  able  to  torn  these 
two  passions  into  ftiry. 

LOVE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Forasmuch  as  all  knowledge  bcginncth  from  experience,  therefore  also  new  ex- 
perience is  the  beginning  of  new  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  experience  the  be- 
ginning of  the  increase  of  knowledge.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  happeneth  new  to 
man,  giveth  him  matter  of  hope  of  knowing  somewhat  that  he  knew  not  before. 
And  this  hope  and  expectation  of  future  knowledge  from  any  thing  that  happeneth 
new  and  strange  is  that  passion  which  we  commonly  call  admiration ;  and  the  aune 
considered  as  appetite,  is  called  curiosity,  which  is  appetite  of  knowledge.  As  in 
the  discerning  of  faculties,  man  leaveth  all  community  with  beasts  at  the  ftcnlty  of 
imposing  names,  so  also  doth  he  surmount  their  nature  at  this  passion  of  curioutf. 

For  when  a  beast  sceth  any  thing  new  and  strange  to  him,  he  considereth  it  so  ftr 
only  as  to  discern  whether  it  be  likely  to  serve  his  turn  or  hurt  him,  and  according^ 
approacheth  nearer  to  it,  or  flccth  from  it :  whereas  man,  who  in  most  events  re- 
membereth  in  what  manner  they  were  caused  and  begun,  looketh  for  the  canse  and 
beginning  of  every  thing  that  ariseth  new  unto  him.    And  from  this  passion  of  ad-^ 
miration  and  curiosity,  have  arisen  not  only  the  invention  of  names,  bat  also  supposi' 
tions  of  such  causes  of  all  things  as  they  thought  might  produce  them.    And  from  this 
beginning  is  derived  all  philosophy,  as  astronomy  from  the  admiration  of  the  course 
of  heaven ;  natural  philosophy  from  the  strange  effects  of  the  elements  and  other 
bodies.    And  from  the  degrees  of  curiosity  proceed  also  the  degrees  of  knowledge 
amongst  men ;  for,  to  a  man  in  the  chase  of  riches  or  authority  (which  in  respect 
of  knowledge  are  but  sensuality),  it  is  a  diversity  of  little  pleasure,  whether  it  be 
the  motion  of  the  sun  or  the  earth  that  makcth  the  day :  or  to  enter  into  other  con- 
templations of  any  strange  accident,  otherwise  than  whetner  it  condnco  or  not  to  the 
end  he  pursueth.    Because  curiosity  is  delight,  therefore  also  novelty  Is  so;  bnt 
especially  that  novelty  from  which  a  man  conceiveth  an  opinion,  tme  or  ikbe,  of 
bettering  his  own  estate ;  for,  in  such  case,  they  stand  affected  with  the  h<^  tliat 
all  gamesters  have  while  the  cards  are  shuffling. 

*  The  st jle  of  Hobbes,*  sa js  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  *  is  the  very  perfeetaon 
of  didactic  writing.  Short,  clear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language  never  htt 
more  than  one  meaning,  which  never  requires  a  second  thought  to  find.  By 
the  help  of  his  exact  method,  it  takes  so  firm  hold  on  the  mind,  that  it  will 
not  allow  attention  to  slacken.  Ilis  little  tract  on  '  Human  Nature*  haa 
scarcely  an  ambiguous  or  needless  word.  Ho  has  so  great  a  power  of  al- 
ways choosing  the  most  significant  term,  that  he  never  is  reduced  to  the 
poor  expedient  of  using  many  in  its  stead.  He  had  so  thoroughly  stadied 
the  genius  of  the  language,  and  knew  so  well  to  steer  between  pedantiy  and 
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vulgarity,  that  two  centuries  have  not  superannuated  probably  more  than  a 
dozen  of  his  words.' 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hobbes,  and  a 
hoLYQ  and  high-spirited  man,  at  a  time  when  honorable  feehng  was  rare  at 
the  English  Court.  Like  Hobbes  ho  distinguished  himself  as  a  free-thinker ; 
and,  according  to  Leland, '  as  he  was  one  of  the  first,  so  he  was  confessedly 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  tliat  have  appeared  among  us  in  the  deistical 
cause.' 

Edward  Herbert  was  bom  at  Montgomery  Castle,  in  Wales,  in  1581.    At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  where  lie  laid  the  foundation  of  that  admirable  learning  for  which 
he  was  afterw  ard  so  distinguished.     From  the  university  he  travelled  abroad, 
and  apphed  himself  to  military  exercises  in  foreign  countries,  by  which  he 
became  a  most  accomplished  gentleman.   On  his  return  to  England,  in  1603, 
he  was  knighted  by  King  James,  and  soon  after  made  one  of  the  coimsellors 
of  that  king  for  military  affairs.     In  1616  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Paris, 
and  there  published,  in  1624,  his  celebrated  deistical  work,  0/  Truth,  as  it 
is  distinguished  from  Probable,  Possible,  and  False  Revelation.    In  this 
work,  the  first  in  which  deism  was  ever  reduced  to  a  83rstem,  the  author 
maintains  the  suflSciency,  universality,  and  absolute  perfection  of  natural 
religion,  and  the  consequent  usolessness  of  supernatural  revelation.     In  re- 
printing the  work  in  London,  in  1645,  he  added  two  tracts,  the  one,  Of  the 
Causes  of  Error,  and  the  other,  Of  the  Religion  of  a  Layman  ;  and  soon 
afterward  he  published  another  book,  entitled,  The  Ancient  Religion  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  Cause  of  their  Errors  Cofisidercd. 

Lord  Herbert  died  in  London  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1648;  and  the 
next  year  after  his  death,  appeared  his  Jlistorg  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
JCing  Henry  the  Eighth.  This  work  is  termed  by  Lord  Orford  *  a  master- 
piece of  historic  biography ;'  and  in  Bishop  Nicholson's  opinion  *  the  author 
bas  acquitted  himself  with  the  like  reputation  as  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon 
gained  by  the  life  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  ha\-ing  in  the  poHte  and  martial 
part,  been  admirably  exact,  from  the  best  records  that  remain.'  In  its  style, 
the  work  is  considered  one  of  the  best  old  specimens  of  historical  composi- 
tion in  the  language,  being  manly  and  vigorous,  and  unsullied  by  the  quaint- 
ness  and  pedantry  of  the  age.  Lord  Herbert  is  remarkable  also  as  the  ear- 
liest of  English  autobiographers.  The  memoirs  which  he  kept  of  his  own 
life  were  first  printed  in  1764,  and  have  ever  since  been  popular.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  historical  writing,  we  present  the  following  passage  from  hia 
'life  of  Henry  the  Eighth :' 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE'S  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  after  divers  salts  to  be  dischai^d 
of  his  place,  (which  ho  had  held  two  years  and  a-half,)  did  at  leng:th  by  the  king's 
good  leave  resign  it.  The  example  whereof  being  rare,  will  give  me  occasion  to 
•peak  more  particularly  of  him.    Sir  Thomas  More,  a  person  of  sharp  wit,  and  en' 
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daed  besides  with  excellent  parts  of  learniDg,  (as  his  works  may  testify,)  was  yet 
(out  of  I  know  not  what  natural  fbcctiousncss)  given  so  much  to  jesting,  that  it  de- 
tracted no  little  fVom  the  gravity  and  importance  of  his  place,  which,  thongfa 
generally  noted  and  disliked,  I  do  not  think  was  enough  to  make  him  give  it  over  in 
that  merriment  we  shall  find  anon,  or  retire  to  a  private  life.    Neither  can  I  beliere 
him  so  much  addicted  to  his  private  opinions  as  to  detest  all  other  governments  but 
his  own  Utopia,  so  that  it  is  probable  some  vehement  desire  to  foUow  his  book,  or 
secret  offence  taken  against  some  person  or  matter,  (among  which  perchance  the 
king's  new  intended  marriage,  or  the  like  might  be  accounted,)  occasioned  this 
strange  counsel ;  though,  yet,  I  find  no  reason  pretended  for  it,  but  infirmity  tnd 
want  of  health.   Our  king  hereupon  taking  the  seal  and  giving  it,  together  with  the 
onlcr  of  knighthood,  to  Thomas  Audcley,  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  without  acquainting  any  body  with  what  he  had  done,  repairs  to  his  family  at 
Chelsea,  where,  after  a  mass  celebrated  the  next  day  in  the  church,  he  comes  to 
his  lady's  pew,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  (an  office  formerly  done  by  one  of  his 
gentlemen,)  and  says,  '  Mudam,  my  lord  is  gone.'    But  she  tliinking  this  at  first  to 
be  but  one  of  his  jests,  was  little  moved,  till  ho  told  her  sadly,  he  had  given  up  the 
great  seal ;  whereupon  she  speaking  some  passionate  words,  he  called  his  daughfcen 
then  present  to  see  if  they  could  not  spy  some  fkult  about  their  mother's  dressmg; 
but  they  after  searching  saying  they  could  find  none,  he  replied,  *  Do  you  not  per- 
ceive that  your  mother's  nose  standeth  somewhat  awry  1' — of  which  jeer  the  provoked 
lady  was  so  sensible,  that  she  went  fVom  him  in  a  rage.  Shortly  after,  he  acquainted 
his  8er\'ant8  with  what  he  had  done,  dismissing  them  also  to  the  attendance  of  some 
other  great  personages,  to  whom  he  had  recommended  them.    For  his  fool,  he  he- 
stowed  him  on  the  lord  mayor  during  his  office,  and  afterward  on  his  suocenors  t& 
that  charge.    And  now  coming  to  himself,  he  began  to  consider  how  much  be  bid 
left,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  above  one  hundred  pounds  yearly  in  lands,  besides 
some  money,  he  advised  with  his  daughters  how  to  live  together.    But  the  grieved 
gentlewomen,  (who  knew  not  what  to  reply,  or  indeed  how  to  take  these  jests,)  re- 
maining astonished,  he  says,  *  We  will  begin  with  the  slender  diet  of  the  students 
of  the  law,  and  if  that  will  not  hold  out,  we  will  take  such  commons  as  they  hive  at 
Oxford;  which  yet  if  our  purse  will  not  stretch  to  maintain,  for  our  last  refuge  we 
will  go  a-begging,  and  at  every  man's  door  sing  together  a  Salve  Regina  to  get  alma.* 
But  these  jests  were  thought  to  have  in  them  more  levity,  than  to  be  taken  eveiy* 
where  for  current;  he  might  have  quitted  his  dignity  without  using  such  sarcasms; 
and  betaken  himself  to  a  more  retired  and  quiet  life,  without  making  them  or  him- 
self contemptible.    And  certainly  whatsoever  he  intended  hereby,  his  family  so 
little  understood  his  meaning,  that  tlicy  needed  some  more  serious  instmctioDS.   So 
that  I  can  not  persuade  myself  for  all  this  talk,  that  so  excellent  a  person  sbonld 
omit  at  fit  times  to  give  his  family  that  sober  account  of  his  relinquishing  this  plaos^ 
which  I  find  he  did  to  the  Archbishop  Warham,  Erasmus,  and  others. 


tnhxt  t|je  JSitieteentli. 


TBAH8LATI0N  OF   THE  BIBLE — ROBERT   BURTON — JOSEPH    HALL — THOM.iS    OVBB* 
BURY — JOHN  SELDEN — JAMES  USHER — ^JOHN  HALES — OWEN  FELTHAM. 

THE  remarkable  influence  which  has  resulted  to  the  Enghsh  langujigo 
and  literature  from  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  executed  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  which  has  now  for  more 
than  two  centuries  been  the  cherLshed  version  of  the  sacred  Word  with  the 
millions  who  speak  tlie  English  tongue,  seems  to  require  that,  at  this  j>oriod 
b  our  remarks,  we  should  notice  the  circumstances  under  which  that  groat 
vork  was  performed.     Hazlitt,  the  accomplished  critic,  in  mentioning  the 
Beveral  causes  which  made  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  so  distinguished 
for  its  great  names  in  hterature,  assigns  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  the 
first  place.     In  reference  to  this  subject  he  observes,  in  his  *  Lectures  on  the 
Literature  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,'  that  '  The  traaslation  of  the  Bible  was 
the  chief  engine  in  this  great  work.     It  threw  open,  by  a  secret  spring,  the 
rich  treasures  of  rehgion  and  morality,  which  had  been  there  locked  up  as 
in  a  shrine.     It  revealed  the  visions  of  the  prophets,  and  conveyed  the  les- 
sons of  inspired  teachers  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.     It  gave  them  a 
Common  interest  in  a  common  cause.     Their  hearts  burnt  within  them  as 
they  read.     It  gave  a  mind  to  the  people,  by  giving  them  common  subjects 
of  thousrht  and  feelino:.     It  cemented  thoir  union  of  character  and  senti- 
Xnont;  it  created  endless  diversity  and  collision  of  opinion.     They  found 
objects  to  employ  their  faculties,  and  a  motive  in  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
Bequences  attached  to  them,  to  exert  tlie  utmost  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of 
'truth,  and  the  most  daring  intrepidity  in  maintaining  it,'     With  such  testi- 
Xnony  before  us  respecting  the  influence  wliich  the  Bible  then  exerted,  we 
%hall  proceed  to  mention  the  circumstances  under  which  the  present  English 
Xersion  was  produced ;  but  to  do  this  the  more  successfully  we  must  notice, 
triefly,  the  translations  from  the  sacred  volume  which  were  previously  made 
in  both  the  Saxon  and  the  English  languages. 

The  first  version  of  any  portion  of  the  Bible  into  a  British  tongue,  ap- 
peared about  727,  and  was  executed  by  the  venerable  Bede,  who,  for  the 
age  in  which  he  Uved,  was  a  miracle  of  learning.    His  translation  is  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  though  it  embraced 
only  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  he  himself  regarded  it  as  his  most  important 
literary  performance.  From  the  death  of  Bede  a  period  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  any  other  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  render^  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular 
tongue.  Alfred  the  Great,  after  having  succeeded  in  driving  the  Danes  out 
of  his  dominions,  and  in  inducing  a  state  of  general  j>eace  and  prosperity 
throughout  his  kingdom,  turned  his  attention  toward  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  his  subjects.  For  their  benefit  he,  about  895,  produced,  and 
rendered  popular  among  them,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  About 
a  century  after,  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  similar  views  with 
those  which  influenced  tlie  mind  of  the  great  monarch  himself  toward  the 
common  people,  translated,  for  their  particular  benefit,  the  first  seven  boob 
of  the  Old  Testament  The  foregoing  translations  were  all  made  from  the 
Latin  into  the  Saxon  language,  and  were  in  common  use  until  the  Saxon 
began  to  give  place  to  the  Norman  French.  This  change  was  gradual,  but 
eventuated,  in  the  course  of  about  three  centuries,  in  forming  the  basis  of 
the  present  English  tongue. 

In  1375,  Wickliflfe,  in  order  to  oppose  the  more  eflfectually  the  encroach' 
ments  and  impositions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  produced  an  entire  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  English, 
the  English  language  having,  at  this  time,  assumed  a  comparatively  perma- 
nent form.  Nearly  two  long  and  dreary  centuries,  however,  followed,  doriDg 
the  whole  of  which  the  Romish  Church  waved  its  iron  sceptre  over  Britain 
with  increasing  power,  seahng,  as  it  had  done  from  the  beginning,  for  the 
better  effecting  of  its  own  wicked  purposes,  the  sacred  volume  firom  the  com- 
mon eye.  In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  this 
power  reached  its  very  climax ;  but  a  succession  of  events  rapidly  followed, 
which  separated  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Church  of  Kome,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  general  reception  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vemacu- 
kr  tongue. 

Ten  years  previously,  however,  to  the  withdrawal  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
from  the  Romish  Church,  Tjmdale,  in  order  to  avoid  persecution,  had  re- 
tired to  the  continent,  and  there  prepared,  and  in  1526,  published  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  New  Testament  out  of  the  original  Greek  text  This 
was  followed  by  the  publication,  in  1530,  of  a  version  from  the  ori^nal 
language,  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  assisted  by  Coverdale.  The  translation  of  Tyndale,  when  we 
remember  the  embarrassing  disadvantages  under  which  it  was  made,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  very  wonderful  j>erformance. 

In  1535,  Coverdale,  ha\ing  also  previously  retired  from  YorkaUre  to  the 
continent,  produced  a  translation  into  English  of  the  entire  Bible.  The 
copies  of  his  first  edition  bear  upon  their  title-page  the  following  inacrip 
tion :— *  Biblia  the  Bible ;  that  is,  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament^  &ithMy  and  newly  transkted  out  of  the  Deutche  and  Latin.' 
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To  Coverdale,  therefore,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  given  to  the  English 
nation  the  first  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  their  native  tongue. 
Four  years  after  Coverdale's  Bible  was  published,  appeared  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  puiiporting  to  bo  by  Thomas  Matthewe.  The  name  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  fictitious,  and  of  Matthewe's  Bible,  John  Rogers,  who 
was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Mar}',  was  the  real  author. 

Cranmer^s,  or  the  '  Great  Bible,'  as  it  was  called,  being  printed  ir  a  large 
double  folio  volume  form,  appeared  in  1539.  This  was  a  revision  and  re- 
publication from  former  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  by  a  number  of  schol- 
ars, but  Bishop  Cranmor  had  no  farther  connection  with  the  work  than  to 
write  the  preface.  In  the  same  year  appeared  Tavemer's  Bible,  the  text  of 
which  was  formed  upon  Matthewe's,  or  Rogers's  translation,  already  men- 
tioned. 

Cranmer's  Bible  was  now  the  favorite,  and,  accordingly,  in  1541,  Henry 

the  E^hth  issued  a  decree  that  the  '  Great  Bible'  should  be  placed  in  every 

parish  church  in  Enghuid,  and  all  curates  not  already  furnished  with  a  copy 

(^  it^  were  commanded  to  procure  one,  and  place  it  in  a  situation  convenient 

for  consultation  in  their  respective  churches,  and  all  bishops  were  required 

to  see  that  this  command  was  strictly  enforced.     '  It  was  wonderful,'  says 

the  historian  Stripe,  *  to  see  with  what  joy  this  book  of  God  was  received, 

not  only  among  the  learneder  sort^  but  generally  all  England  over,  among 

aU  the  people ;  and  with  what  greediness  God's  Word  was  read,  and  what 

resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was.'     During  the  short  reign  of 

Edward  the  Sixth,  eleven  different  impressions  of  the  English  Bible  was 

made,  but  they  were  merely  reprints  of  some  one  of  the  former  versions. 

In  1660,  the  *  Geneva  Bible'  was  published.  This  was  a  translation,  with 
notes,  by  Coverdale  and  others,  who,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  had 
fled  for  safety  from  England  to  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  and  while  they  resi- 
ded there  they  effected  this  important  work.  This  was  long  the  favorite 
Bible  of  the  English  Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterians ;  and  it  is  ea- 
timated  th^t  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  not  less  than  fifty  editions  were 
published.  The  *  Douay  Bible'  w  the  only  other  version  of  the  Scriptures  of 
any  note  that  preceded  the  present  standard  translation.  Of  this  translation 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Rheims,in  1582,  and  the  Old,  at  Douay, 
from  which  the  whole  receives  its  name,  in  1609. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  English  crown,  com- 
plaints of  discrepancies  hi  the  various  translations  of  the  English  Scriptures 
then  in  use,  became  so  common,  that  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1603, 
that  monarch  issued  a  proclamation,  '  Touching  a  meeting  for  tlie  hearing 
and  for  the  determining  things  pretended  to  be  amiss  in  the  church.'  This 
meeting,  known  as  the  '  Conference  of  the  Hampton  Court,'  was  held  at  that 
place  in  the  middle  of  January,  1604,  and  on  the  third  and  last  day  of  the 
session,  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  a  man  of 
high  and  unblemished  character,  and  at  that  time  esteemed  the  most  emi* 
nent  scholar  in  the  kingdom,  *  moved,'  according  to  Dr.  Barlow,  *  his  majesty 
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that  there  might  be  a  now  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  because  those  allowed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth  were  corrupt,  and 
not  answerable  to  the  truth  of  the  ori^nal.'  As  the  result  of  the  Conference 
at  Hampton,  which  was  composed  of  the  clergy  of  both  the  Puritan  and  the 
Established  Church,  fifty-four  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  kingdom  were  desig- 
nated to  carry  out  the  design  contemplated.  Of  these,  however,  seven  either 
died,  or  declined  to  serve  before  the  translation  commenced ;  and  the  re- 
maining forty-seven  were  formed  into  ^xe  separate  divisions. 

The  first  division  met  at  Westminster,  and  to  them,  with  Dr.  Lancelot 
Andrews  at  their  head,  was  assigned  that  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
extends  fix)m  Genesis  to  the  second  book  of  Kings,  inclusive. 

The  second  di\'ision  met  at  Cambridge,  and  at  their  head  was  placed  Dr. 
Edward  Livlie,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  in  Cambridge  University.  The  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  as- 
signed to  this  division  extended  from  First  Chronicles  to  Ecdeotflea,  hidu- 
sive. 

The  third  division  met  at  Oxford,  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
Harding,  then  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university,  and  afterwaid 
President  of  Magdelen  College,  had  assigned  to  them  that  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  extends  from  Isaiali  to  Malachi,  inclusive. 

The  fourth  division  also  met  at  Oxford,  and  with  Dr.  Thomas  Ravis,  Dean 
of  Christ's  Church,  and  afterward  Bishop  of  London,  at  their  head,  unde^ 
took  the  translation  of  that  part  of  the  Now  Testament  which  extends  from 
Matthew  to  the  Acts,  inclusive,  and  the  Revelation. 

The  fifth  division,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  William  Barlow,  Dean  of 
Chester,  held  their  sessions  at  Westminster,  and  to  them  was  assigned  the 
remaining  part  of  the  New  Testament,  extending  from  Romans  to  Jnde,  in- 
clusive. 

Li  executing  their  important  task,  each  individual  translator  was  required 
to  translate  the  entire  portion  assigned  to  his  di\ision,  and  when  all  in  any 
one  division  had  finished,  they  met  together  and  compared  their  several 
translations,  decided  all  differences,  and  settled  upon  what  they  considered 
the  best  translation.  When  the  several  divisions  had  finished  their  labor, 
they  all  met  together  and  appointed  twelve  of  their  number  to  revise  the 
whole  work.  This  being  done,  the  new  translation  was  published  in  1611, 
under  the  following  title : — The  Holy  Bible  containing  the  Old  Tetiamini 
and  the  New^  newly  translated  out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  vnih  thi 
former  Translations  diligently  compared  and  revised  by  his  Mafesty's 
Special  Commandment. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  English  language,  this  great  wc»rk  is,  in  the  words 
of  Spenser,  emphatically, '  A  well  of  English  undefiled ;'  and  as  the  leaned 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  remarks  : — ^  The  translators  have  seized  the  very  sjuiit  and 
soul  of  the  original,  and  expressed  this  almost  eveiywhere  with  pathos  and 
energy :  they  have  not  only  made  a  standard  translation^  but  have  made 
this  translation  the  standard  of  our  language.'    We  have  Uttle  to  fear,  there- 
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fcre,  from  the  weak  attempts  of  ephemeral  minds  to  mar  its  accuracy  ana 
beauty. 

The  importance  of  a  correct  view  of  the  English  standard  translation  of 
the  Bible,  has  led  us  into  a  more  extended  detail  of  the  drcmnstances  imder 
which  we  came  into  possession  of  that  invaluable  treasure,  than  the  range 
of  these  lectures  would  otherwise  have  justified.  We  now  proceed  to  notice 
those  clerical  and  other  writers  of  the  period  at  present  under  consideration, 
to  whom  we  have  not  hitherto  referred.  Of  these  the  names  of  Burton, 
Hall,  Overbury,  Selden,  Usher,  Hales,  and  Felltham  are  the  first  that  occur. 

Robert  Burton  was  of  an  ancient  £miily  of  Leicestershire,  and  was  bom 
at  lindley,  in  that  county,  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1576.  After  pursuing 
the  usual  preparatory  studies  at  a  grammar-school  in  Warwickshire,  he,  in 
1593,  entered  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford,  and  six  years  after  was  elected 
student  of  Christ's  Church  College,  in  the  same  university.  Having  gradua- 
ted and  taken  orders.  Burton,  in  1616,  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  St 
Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb  of  Oxford,  and  received  also,  a  few  years  after, 
the  rectory  of  Segrave  in  Leicestershire,  both  of  whi<;h  he  held,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  January,  1639. 

Burton  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and  learning,  but  of  whimsical 
and  melancholy  disposition.  Though  at  certain  times  he  was  a  Sections 
companion,  yet  at  others,  his  spirits  were  very  low  ;  and  when  in  this  latter 
condition  he  would  go  down  to  the  river  near  Oxford,  and  dispel  his  gloom 
by  listening  to  the  coarse  jests  and  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  excited 
liim  to  violent  laughter.  To  alleviate  his  mental  distress,  he  wrote  a  work, 
entitled  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  which  appeared  in  1651,  and  presents, 
in  quaint  language,  and  with  many  shrewd  and  amusing  remarks,  a  view  of 
an  the  modifications  of  that  disease,  and  the  manner  of  curing  it.  The 
erudition  displayed  in  this  work  is  extraordinary,  every  page  abounding  with 
quotations  from  Latin  authors.  Its  publication  was  so  successful  that  the 
publisher  realized  a  fortune  by  it ;  and  it  delighted  Dr.  Johnson  so  much, 
that  he  said  '  it  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours 
before  he  wished  to  rise.' 

Prefixed  to  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  is  a  poem  from  which  Milton 
borrowed  some  of  the  imagery  of  *  II  Penseroso.'  Of  this  poem  the  follow- 
ing are  the  first  six  stanzas  : — 

ABSTRACT  OP  MELANCHOLY. 

When  I  go  musing  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  divers  things  foreknown, 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  air, 
Void  of  sorrow,  void  of  fear. 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly; 

Nought  so  sweet  as  melancholy^ 
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When  I  go  walking  all  alone, 
Recounting  what  I  have  ill- done, 
My  thoughts  on  mc  then  tyrannize, 
Fear  and  sorrow  mo  surprise; 
Whether  I  tarry  still,  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly; 

Nought  so  sad  as  melancholy. 

When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile, 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless. 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 

All  my  joys  besides  are  folly  j 

None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 

I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  moan ; 

In  a  dark  grove  or  irksome  den. 

With  discontent  and  furies  then, 

A  thousand  miseries  at  once 

Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  esconce. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly ; 

Nought  so  sour  as  melancholy. 

Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  fine ; 
Here  now,  then  there,  the  world  is  mine. 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  is  divine. 

All  other  joys  to  this  are  folly  j 

None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends :  my  phantasie 
Presents  a  thoasand  ugly  shapes; 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes; 
Doleful  outcries  and  fearful  sights 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  afl*rights. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly ; 

None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 

Of  Burton's  proso  the  following  brief  extract  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen  :— 

MELANCHOLY  AND  CONTEMPLATION. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melancholy,  and  gently  bringi 
on,  like  a  Siren,  a  shooing-hom,  or  some  sphinx,  to  this  irrcYOcable  gulf;  a  primiiy 
cause  Piso  calls  it:  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  arc  melancholy  given,  to 
lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers;  to  walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove, 
betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a  brook  side ;  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most;  'amabilis  insanla,'  and  'mentif 
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gratissimiu  error.'  A  most  incomparable  delight  it  is  to  melancholize,  and  build 
castles  in  the  air;  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts, 
which  they  suppose  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see  acted  or 
done.  *  Blanda  quidem  ab  initio,'  ('  pleasant,  indeed,  it  is  at  first,')  saith  Lemnius,  to 
conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things  sometimes,  present,  past,  or  to  amie,  as 
Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these  toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days 
and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years  alone  in  such  contemplations  and  fan- 
tastical meditations  which  arc  like  unto  dreams ;  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn 
>om  them,  or  willingly  interrupt.  So  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that  they 
liuder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  business ;  they  can  not  address  themselves 
o  them,  or  almost  to  any  study  or  employment :  these  fantastical  and  bewitching 
houghts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually  set  upon,  creep  in,  in- 
iDuate,  possess,  overcome,  distract  and  detain  them ;  they  can  not,  I  say,  go  about 
heir  more  necessary  business,  stave  off*  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing, 
aelancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  an  heath 
rith  a  puck  in  the  night.  They  run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and 
olicitoos  melancholy  meditations,  and  can  not  well  or  willingly  refrain,  or  easily 
save  off  winding  and  unwinding  themselves  as  so  many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing 
heir  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some  bad  object ; 
.nd  they,  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain  meditation  and  solitary  places,  can 
tndurc  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects. 
rear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  'subrusticus  pudor,' — ['clownish  bashfulness,']  discontent 
*,ares,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them,  in  a  moment ;  and  they  can  think  of 
lothing  else ;  continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal 
>lagae  of  melancholy  seizeth  upon  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some 
iiamal  object  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  persuasions, 
they  can  avoid. 

Joseph  Hall,  whom  we  have  briefly  noticed  as  a  poetical  satirist,  was 
bom  in  Bristow  Park,  Leicestershire,  on  the  first  of  July,  1574.     At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  after  taking 
bis  degrees,  he  became  a  fellow.     After  remaining  six  years  at  College,  Uall 
took  orders,  and  was  soon  after  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ilalsted,  in  Suf- 
folk.   Li  1605  he  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Bacon  to  the  Sj)a,  and  while 
residing  there  composed  his  Century  Meditations^  the  most  popular  of  his 
works.     Hall's  *  Meditations'  greatly  pleased  Prince  Henry,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  selected  him  for  his  chaplain,  and,  in  1612,  caused  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  Divinity  to  be  conferred  upon  him.     The  Prince  would  have  re- 
tained his  chaplain  near  his  person,  but  about  this  time  Hall  received,  from 
^ft  Earl  of  Norwich,  the  vicarage  of  Waltham,  in  Essex,  with  the  quiet  re- 
^inent  of  which  he  was  so  much  delighted  that  no  prospect  of  preferment 
^^  any  influence  with  him.     In  the  delightful  relations  of  a  country  parson 
i©  »"emained  at  Waltham  for  many  years.     In  1618  he  was  sent,  by  King 
'aixi.es,to  the  synod  of  Dordt.  Indisposition,  however,  soon  compelled  him  to 
"ctin-n  to  England  ;  but  before  his  departure  he  preached  a  Latin  sermon  to 
'"^t  famous  assembly,  with  which  they  were  so  much  pleased  that  they  soon 
^^T  sent  him  a  gold  medal,  having  upon  it  a  portraiture  of  the  synod. 

^  1624  Hall  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  which  he  declined; 
^^^  three  years  after  lie  accepted  that  of  Exeter,  from  which,  in  1641,  he 
^"^  transferred  to  the  see  of  Norwich     In  December  of  the  same  year,  hav- 
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iDg  joined  with  other  bishops  in  protesting  against  the  validity  of  all  laws 
made  during  their  compulsory  absence  from  the  parliament,  he  was,  with 
others,  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  January,  1642.  In  the  following  June, 
having  obtained  his  release,  he  returned  to  Norwich,  where  he  passed  a  few 
months  without  molestation ;  but  the  sequestration  of  his  revenues  by  pa^ 
liament,  in  April,  1643,  so  embarrassed  his  relations  to  his  see,  that  a  few 
years  after  he  retired  to  a  small  estate,  which  he  rented  at  Higham,  near 
Norwich,  where  he  died,  on  the  eighth  of  Sei)tember,  1656. 

Bishop  Hall  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
learning,  and  of  equal  meekness,  modesty,  and  piety.  He  was  a  very  zedr 
ous  oppoeer  of  popery,  and  was  equally  severe  upon  those  protestants  who 
separated  frx)m  the  Established  Church  without  extreme  necesnty.  fiBs 
writings  are  voluminous ;  and  from  the  pithy  and  sententious  quality  of  his 
style,  he  has  been  called  '  the  English  Seneca.'  Many  parts  of  his  prose 
writings  have  the  thought,  feeling,  and  melody  of  the  finest  poetry.  The 
most  popular  of  his  works  is  his  ^  Meditations,'  a  few  extracts  from  which  fol- 
low:— 

UPON  THE  SIGHT  OF  A  TREE  FULL-BLOSSOMBD. 

Here  is  a  tree  overlaid  with  blossoms ;  it  is  not  possible  that  all  these  should  proi- 
per ;  one  of  them  must  needs  rob  the  other  of  moisture  and  growth ;  I  do  not  love 
to  see  an  iniOuicy  over-hopcf\il ;  in  these  pregnant  beginnings  one  fiicalty  starves  sd> 
other,  and  at  lost  leaves  the  mind  sapless  and  barren :  as,  therefore,  we  are  wont  to 
pull  off  some  of  the  too  frequent  blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive,  so,  it  is  good 
wisdom  to  moderate  the  early  excess  of  the  parts,  or  progress  of  over-forward  child- 
hood. Neither  is  it  otherwise  in  our  Christian  profession ;  a  sudden  and  lavish  os- 
tentation of  grace  may  fill  the  eye  with  wonder,  and  the  mouth  with  talk,  bat  will 
not  at  the  last  fill  the  lap  with  fruit. 

Let  me  not  promise  too  much,  nor  raise  too  high  expectations  of  my  undertakhigs; 
I  had  rather  men  should  complain  of  my  small  hopes  than  of  my  short  peribnn- 
ances. 

UPON  OCCASION  OF  A  RED-BREAST  COMING  INTO  HIS  CHAMBER. 

Pretty  burd,  how  cheerAiUy  dost  thou  sit  and  sing,  and  yet  knowest  not  where 
thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thy  next  meal ;  and  at  night  must  shroud  thy- 
self in  a  bush  for  lodging !  What  a  shame  is  it  for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  lib- 
eral provbions  of  my  Qod,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own  roof,  yet  am 
ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  unthankful  dullness.  Had  I  so  litUe  certainty 
of  my  harbour  and  purveyance,  how  heartless  should  I  be,  how  carefbl ;  how  little 
should  I  have  to  make  music  to  thee  or  myself!  Surely  thou  comest  not  hither  with- 
out a  providence.  Qod  sent  thee  not  so  much  to  delight,  as  to  shame  me,  bat  all  in 
a  conviction  of  my  sullen  unbelief,  who,  under  more  apparent  means,  am  lesi  cheer- 
ilil  and  confident ;  reason  and  faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere 
instinct  of  nature ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more  merry  if  not  more  happf 
here,  than  the  foresight  of  better  things  makcth  me. 

0  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those  powers  thou  hast  given  me  9bon 
these  brute  things;  let  not  my  greater  helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy  secoritj,  and 
comfortable  reliance  on  thee. 
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UPON  HEARING  OF  MUSIC  BY  NIGHT 

How  awcctly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead  Reason !  In  the  day-time  it  would  not, 
it  could  not,  so  mucli  affect  tlic  ear.  All  harmonious  sounds  are  advanced  by  a  silent 
darkness;  thus  it  is  with  tlio  glad  tidings  of  salvation;  the  gospel  never  sounds  so 
sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own  private  affliction ;  it  is  ever  the 
nmc,  the  difference  is  in  our  disf)osition  to  receive  it.  0  God.,  whose  praise  it  is  to 
give  songs  in  the  night,  make  my  prosperity  conscionable,  and  my  cros.ses  chcerftil. 

Tiie  scnnons  of  l^ishop  Hall  display  an  uncommonly  rapid  and  vehe- 
ment specit:^  of  eloijiionco,  well  fitted  to  arouse  and  imprcs.s  oven  tli«'  most 
listless  audience.  As  a  specimen,  we  present  the  following  extract  from  a 
discourse  on  the  text,  *  It  Ls  finished :' — 

CHHIST  CRUCIFIED  AFRESH  BY  SINNERS. 

Behold,  this  storm,  wherewith  all  the  powers  of  the  world  were  shaken,  is  now 
over.     The  ciders,  Pharisees,  Judas,  the  soldiers,  priests.  witnes.ses,  judges,  thieves, 
executioners,  devils,  have  all  tired  themselves  in  vain  with  their  own  malice ;  and 
he  triumphs  over  all,  upon  the  throne  of  his  cross  :  his  enemies  arc  vamiuished,  his 
Father satisfie<l,  his  soul  with  this  world  at  rest  and  glory;  'It  is  finished.'    Now 
there  is  no  more  betraying,  agonies,  arraignments,  scourgings,  scoffings,  crucifying, 
conflicts,  terrors ;  all '  is  finished.'    Alas !  beloved,  and  will  we  not  let  the  Son  of 
God  be  at  rest  1    Do  we  now  again  go  about  to  fetch  him  out  of  his  glory,  to  scorn 
and  crucify  him  1    I  fear  to  say  it :  God's  spirit  dare  and  doth ;  '  They  crucify  again 
to  themselves  the  Son  of  God,  and  make  a  mock  of  him :'  to  themselves,  not  in  him- 
self; that  they  can  not,  it  is  no  thanks  to  them  ;  they  would  do  it.    See  and  consider : 
the  notoriously  sinAil  conversations  of  those  that  should  be  Christians,  offer  violence 
unto  our  glorified  Saviour;  they  stretch  their  hand  to  heaven,  and  pull  him  down 
from  his  throne  to  his  cross ;  they  tear  him  with  thorns,  pierce  him  with  nails,  load 
him  with  reproaches.    Thou  hatest  the  Jews,  spittest  at  the  name  of  Judas,  railest 
00  Pilate,  condcQinest  the  cruel  butchers  of  Christ;  yet  thou  canst  blaspheme, 
■wear  him  quite  over,  curse,  swagger,  lie,  oppress,  boil  with  lust,  scoff.  ri(»t,  and 
Uvestlike  a  debauched  man ;  yea.  like  a  human  beast,  yea,  like  an  unclean  devil.    Cry 
Hosanna  as  long  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  art  a  Pilate,  a  Jew,  a  Judas,  an  executioner  of  the 
Lordoflife;  and  so  much  greater  shall  thy  judgment  be,  by  how  much  thy  light  and 
his  glory  is  more.    Oh,  beloved,  is  it  not  enough  that  he  died  once  for  us  1    Were  those 
pains  80  light  that  wo  should  every  day  redouble  them  1   Is  this  the  entertainment  that 
90  gnciOMS  a  Saviour  hath  deserved  of  us  by  dying  1    Is  this  the  recompense  of 
that  infinite  love  of  his  that  thou  shouldest  thus  cruelly  vex  and  wound  him  with 
thy  sins  1    Every  of  our  sins  is  a  thorn,  and  nail,  and  spear  to  him;  while  thou 
ponreat  down  thy  drunken  carouses,  thou  givest  thy  Saviour  a  portion  of  gall ;  while 
Cbou  despiscst  his  poor  servants,  thou  spittest  on  thy  proud  dresses,  and  liftest  up 
thy  vain  heart  with  high  conceits,  thou  settest  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  while 
thou  wringest  and  oppressest  his  poor  children,  thou  whippcst  him,  and  drawest 
blood  of  his  hands  and  feet.    Thou  hypocrite,  how  darest  thou  offer  to  receive  the 
fftcrament  of  God  with  that  hand  which  is  thus  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  him 
wliom  thou  reccivest  'i    In  every  ordinary  thy  profane  tongue  walks;  in  the  disgrace 
of  the  religious  and  conscionable.    Thou  makest  no  scruple  of  thine  own  sins,  and 
floomest  those  that  do :  not  to  be  wicked,  is  crime  enough.    Hear  him  that  saith, 
'Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  mel'    Saul  strikes  at  Damascus ;  Christ  suffers 
In  heaven.    Thou  strikest ;  Christ  Jesus  smarteth,  and  will  revenge.    ITiese  are  the 
allerings  of  Christ's  sufferings.    In  himself  it  is  '  finished ;'  in  his  members  it  is  not, 
till  the  world  be  finished.    We  must  toil,  and  groan,  and  bleed,  that  wo  may  reign; 
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if  he  had  not  done  so,  '  It  had  not  been  finislied.'  This  is  our  warfare ;  this  is  the 
religion  of  our  sorrow  and  death.  Now  arc  we  set  upon  the  sandy  pavement  of  onr 
theatre,  and  are  matched  with  all  sorts  of  evils ;  evil  men,  evil  spirits,  evil  accideDts, 
and,  which  is  worst,  our  own  evil  hearts ;  temptations,  crosses,  persecutions,  sick- 
nesses, wants,  infamies,  death  ;  all  these  must  in  our  courses  be  encountered  by  the 
law  of  our  profession.  What  should  we  do  but  strive  and  suffer,  as  our  general 
hath  done,  that  we  may  reign  as  he  doth,  and  once  triumph  in  our  consummatom 
est  ?*  God  and  his  angels  sit  upon  the  scaifolds  of  heaven,  and  behold  us  :  our  crown 
is  ready;  our  day  of  deliverance  shall  come;  yea,  our  redemption  is  near,  when  all 
tears  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes,  and  we  that  have  sown  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  po.ssess  our  souls  not  in  patience  only,  but  in  comfort;  let 
us  adore  and  magniiy  our  Saviour  in  his  sufferings,  and  imitate  him  in  our  own. 
Our  sorrows  shall  have  an  end ;  our  joys  shall  not :  our  pains  shall  soon  be  finished; 
our  glory  shall  be  finished,  but  never  ended. 

Thomas  Oveiibury,  memorable  chiefly  for  his  tragical  end,  was  of  aa 
ancient  family,  and  born  in  Warwickshire,  in  1581.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  such  diligence,  that  when  but  seven- 
teen yeare  of  age  he  received  the  dt^groe  of  bachelor  of  arts.  His  father 
designing  him  for  the  legal  prolession,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple  as  a 
student  of  law ;  but  his  genius  most  inclined  him  to  (>olite  literature,  and 
the  elegancies  of  a  court  life  imjx'llcd  him  to  push  his  fortunes  in  that 
direction.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  coronation  of  James  the  First,  he 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  famous  Robert  Car,  afterward  Eari 
of  Somerset ;  and  that  gentleman,  finding  that  Overbuiy's  acoomplishmeDtB 
would  be  very  serviceable  to  him  in  furthering  his  ambitious  vieiR'S,  entered 
into  the  most  intimate  connection  with  him.  Car  becoming,  in  a  few  years, 
a  very  great  favorite  of  the  king,  used  his  influence,  in  1608,  to  obtain 
for  Overbury  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  at  the  same  time  had  his  &ther 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  for  Wales.  The  year  following.  Sir  Gliomas 
made  a  tour  through  Ilolland,  Flanders,  and  France,  and  on  his  letum  to 
England,  published  his  observations  abroad  in  a  large  quarto  volume. 

In  1012,  Overbury  assisted  his  friend,  who  had  meantime  become  Viscount 
Rochester,  in  an  amour  with  the  notorious  Countess  of  Essex ;  but  being 
afterward  displeased  with  his  lordship's  design  of  marrying  that  worthless 
lady,  he  remonstrated  with  him  \%'ith  the  same  liberty  that  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  use  on  other  subjects.  The  courtier  was  offended,  and  made  no 
scru])hj  of  sacrificing  his  friend  to  his  purpose.  Disclosing,  therefore,  the 
interview  with  Sir  Thoma«<,  to  Lady  Ess(»x,  it  was  immediately  resolved,  that 
the  successful  issue  of  tht^ir  intrigue  necessarily  required  the  removal  of 
Overbury  out  of  the  way.  AVith  this  view,  the  minion  first  obtained  for 
him  from  his  majesty,  the  ofter  of  an  embassy  to  Russia ;  and  then  pre- 
vailing on  him  to  refuse  it,  easily  procured  his  imprisonment  for  a  contempt 
of  t.be  king's  command.  lie  wa**,  a^^-cordingly,  apprehended,  and  on  the 
twen^-fint  of.  August,  1613,  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  his  death  was  sooo 
after  compassed  by  poison. 

^  It  is  finished. 
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Sir  Thomas  Overbiuy  was  a  witty  »nd  ingenious  describer  of  characters. 
He  had  also  some  pretensions  to  poetry,  and  early  wrote  two  didactic  poems, 
called  The  Wife  and  The  Choice  of  a  Wife  ;  but  though  popular  at  the 
time,  they  are  now  held  in  little  estimation.  Some  of  his  prose  Characters, 
or  Witty  Descriptions  of  the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,  are,  however, 
excellent,  though,  like  many  other  productions  of  James's  reign,  disfigured 
by  fitf-fetched  conceits.     Of  these,  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen  •  - 

THE  FAIR  AND  HAPPY  MILKMAID 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  herself  beautiful  by  art,  that  one 
look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  face-physic  out  of  countenance.  She  knows  a  fair 
look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  command  virtue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  ex- 
oeUences  stand  in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her 
knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is  herself,  is  far  better  than  outsidcs 
of  tissue ;  for  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoils  of  the  silk-worm,  she  is  decked 
In  innocence,  a  far  better  wearing.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both 
her  complexion  and  conditions :  nature  hath  taught  her,  too  immoderate  sleep  is 
mst  to  the  soul ;  she  rises,  therefore,  with  Chanticleer,  her  dame's  cock,  and  at 
night  makes  the  lamb  her  curfue.  In  milking  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats  through 
her  fingers,  it  seems  that  so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or  sweeter; 
for  never  came  almond-glorc  or  aromatic  ointment  on  her  palm  to  taint  it.  The 
golden  ears  of  com  fall  and  kiss  her  feet  when  she  reai>s  them,  as  if  they  wished  to 
be  bound  and  led  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is  her 
own,  which  scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay-cock.  She  makes 
her  hand  hard  with  labour,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings 
Ikll  early,  sitting  at  her  merry  wheel,  she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of 
fortune.  She  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will  not  suffer 
her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows  her  year's  wages  at  next 
fldr,  and  in  choosing  her  garments,  counts  no  bravery  in  the  world  like  decency.  The 
garden  and  bee-hive  are  all  her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it. 
She  dares  go  alone,  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no  manner  of  ill,  because 
ihe  means  none ;  yet  to  say  truth,  she  is  never  alono,  but  is  still  accompanied  with 
old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones ;  yet  they  have  their  efficacy, 
in  Uiat  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations.  Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so 
chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them;  only  a  Friday's  dream  is  all  her  superstition;  that 
ihe  conceals  for  fear  of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die  in 
the  spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding-sheet. 

John  Selden,  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  and  vast  learning,  was  of  a 
iQBpectable  family,  and  was  born  at  Salvington,  in  Sussex,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  December,  1584.  lie  commenced  his  classical  education  at  the  free- 
school  in  Chichester,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  was  sent  to  Hart-Hall  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  whore  he  remained  three  years.  He  then  went  to  London  and 
entered  Clifford's  Inn,  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  be  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  soon  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  his  learning.  Though  he  designed  to  make  the  law  his  profession, 
yet  he  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  its  dry  details,  but  gave  much  of 
hifl  time  and  attention  to  subjects  more  purely  hterary.  Between  1607,  and 
1610,  he  published,  in  the  Latin  language,  several  historical  and  antiquarian 
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works  relative  to  his  native  country.  These  acquired  for  him,  besides  cow 
siderable  reputation,  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Camden,  Sftelman,  Coltofi, 
Browne,  and  also  of  Drayton,  to  whose  *  Polyolbion'  he  furnished  notes.  Bj 
Milton  he  is  afterward  mentioned  as  *•  the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  this 
land.' 

Selden's  largest  English  work,  A  Treatise  on  Titles  of  Honour^  was  pub- 
lished in  1614,  and  still  continues  to  be  a  standard  authority  respecting  the 
degrees  of  nobility  and  gentry  in  England,  and  the  origin  of  such  distinctiom 
in  other  countries.  In  1617  his  fame  was  greatly  extended,  both  at  home 
and  on  tlie  continent,  by  the  publication  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  idolatry  of 
the  Syrians,  and  more  especially  on  the  heathen  deities  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  In  his  next  performance,  A  History  of  Tithes^,  published  io 
1618,  he,  by  leaning  to  the  side  of  those  who  question  the  divine  right  of  the 
church  to  that  fund,  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergj',  at  whose  instigation 
the  king  summoned  the  author  to  his  presence,  and  reprimanded  him.  He 
was  also  called  before  several  members  of  the  formidable  high  commission 
court,  who  extracted  from  him  a  written  declaration  of  sorrow  for  what  he 
had  done,  without,  however,  any  retraction  of  his  opinions.  To  this  great 
work  several  replies  appeared,  but  to  these  he  was  not  allowed  to  publish  a 
rejoinder. 

During  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life,  Selden  showed  but  little  respect 
for  his  clerical  contemporaries,  whose  conduct  he  deemed  arrogant  and  op- 
pressive.    Nor  did  he  long  want  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  civil  tynmnj 
was  as  little  to  his  taste  as  ecclesiastical ;  for  being  consulted  by  the  parlia- 
ment in  1621,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dispute  with  James  concerning  their 
powers  and  privileges,  he  spoke  so  freely  on  the  popular  side,  and  took  so 
prominent  a  part  in  drawing  up  the  spirited  protestation  of  parliament,  that 
he  suffered  a  short  confinement  in  consequence  of  the  king's  displeasure.   As 
a  member  of  parhament,  both  in  this  and  the  subsequent  reign,  he  ooDtxDued 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  people,  for  which,  upon  one  occasion,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  sedition.     In  1640,  when  the  Long 
Parliament  met,  Selden  was  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  representatiyQS 
of  Oxford  university ;  but  though  he  still  opposed  the  abuses  and  oppres- 
sions of  which  the  people  complained,  he  was  averse  to  extreme  measures, 
and  desirous  to  prevent  the  power  of  the  sword  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  either  party.     Finding  his  exertions  to  ward  off  a  civil  war  unavailing,  he 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  public  life. 
While  in  parhament  he  constantly  exerted  liis  influence  in  behalf  of  kaniiog 
and  of  learned  men,  and  performed  great  services  to  both  universitieB.    In 
1643,  he  was  appointed  Laeper  of  the  records  of  the  Tower;  but  Ub  politi- 
cal occupations  were  not  suffered  to  divert  his  mind  altogether  from  Hteraij 
pursuits.    Besides  an  account  published  in  1628,  of  the  celebrated  Arunde- 
Kan  marbles,  which  had  been  brought  from  Greece  during  the  previous  year» 
and  which,  by  furnishing  the  dates  of  many  events  in  ancient  liistoiy,  proved 
of  very  great  use  in  chronological  investigations,  he  gave  to  the  world  t»- 
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lious  works  on  legal  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities ;  particularly  those  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  He  also  wrote,  in  1635,  an  elabomte  Latin  treatise  in  sup- 
port of  the  right  of  British  dominion  over  the  circumjacent  seas.  This  work 
Ibund  great  favor  with  all  parties,  and  a  defence  of  it  against  a  Dutch  writer, 
was  his  last  literar}'  performana'.  Seldeu  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  November, 
1654,  at  the  residence  of  Elizabftli,  countess  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  had 
long  lived  on  terms  of  very  close  intimacy.  His  funeral  sermon  was  prefiched 
by  his  friend.  Archbishop  Usher,  and  his  valuable  library  was  added,  by  his 
executors,  to  the  Bodleian  library,  at  Oxford. 

After  Selden's  deatli,  a  collection  of  his  sayings,  entitled. Tai/e  Talk^  was 
published  by  his  amanuensis,  who  stiit<*3  that  he  enjoyed,  for  twenty  years, 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  his  employer's  discourse,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
committing  faithfully  to  writing,  *  the  excellent  things  that  usually  fell  from 
him.'  It  is  more  by  hts  '  Table  Talk'  than  by  the  works  published  during 
his  life-time,  that  Selden  is  now  generally  known  as  a  writer ;  for  though  he 
was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  learning,  his  stylo  was  deficient  in  ease  and 
grace,  and  the  class  of  subjects  upon  which  he  employed  his  pen,  was  little 
suited  to  the  popular  taste.  Many  of  the  apophthegms  to  be  found  in  his 
*  Table  Talk,'  Jire  exceedingly  acutt^;  many  of  them  are  harmonious  ;  while 
some  embody  propositions,  which,  though  uttered  in  familiar  conversation, 
he  probably  would  not  have  seriously  entertained.  As  might  be  expected, 
satirical  remarks  on  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  abound,  and  there  are 
displays  also  of  that  cautious  spirit  which  distinguished  him  throughout  his 
whole  career.  Marriage,  for  example,  he  characterizes  as  *  a  desperate  thing : 
the  frogs  in  -^op  were  extreme  wise ;  they  had  a  great  mind  to  some 
water,  but  they  would  not  leap  into  the  well,  because  they  could  not  get  out 
again.'     The  following  are  farther  extracts  from  the  *  Table  Talk :' 

EVIL  SPEAKING. 

1.  He  that  speaks  ill  of  another,  commonly  before  he  is  aware,  makes  himself 
sach  a  one  as  he  speaks  against ;  fur,  if  he  had  civility  or  breeding,  he  would  forbear 
mch  kind  of  language. 

2.  A  gallant  man  is  above  ill  words.  An  example  we  have  in  the  old  lord  of  Sulis- 
bury,  who  was  a  great  wise  man.  Stone  had  called  some  lord  about  court,  fool ;  the 
lord  complains,  and  has  Stone  whipped ;  Stone  cries,  '  I  might  have  called  my  lonl 
of  Salisbury  fool  often  enough,  before  he  would  have  had  me  whipped.' 

8.  Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  but  rather  give  him  good  words,  that  he  may 
use  you  the  better,  if  you  chance  to  fall  into  his  hands.  The  Spaniard  did  this  when 
he  was  dying ;  his  confes.sor  told  him,  to  work  him  to  repentance,  how  tho  devil  tor- 
mented the  wicked  that  went  to  hell ;  the  Spaniard  replying,  called  the  devil,  my 
lord :  '  I  hope  my  lord  the  devil  is  not  so  cruel.'  His  confessor  reproved  him.  '  £x- 
coic  me,'  said  the  Don,  '  for  calling  him  so ;  I  know  not  into  what  hands  I  may  fall; 
and  if  I  happen  into  his  I  hope  ho  will  use  me  the  better  for  giving  him  good  words.' 

HUMILITY. 

1.  Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practice,  and  yet  every  body  is  content  to 
hear.  The  master  thinks  it  good  doctrine  for  his  servant,  the  laity  for  the  clergy, 
and  the  clergy  for  the  laity. 

2.  There  is  humilitas  qua^dam  in  vitio.^    If  a  man  does  not  take  notice  of  that  ex- 
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colIcDcy  and  perfection  that  is  in  himself,  how  can  ho  be  thankful  to  God,  who  is  the 
author  of  all  excellency  and  perfection  1  Nay,  if  a  man  hath  too  mean  an  opinioD  of 
himself,  it  will  render  him  unserviceable  both  to  God  and  man. 

3.  P^id^  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree,  else  a  man  can  not  keep  up  hii 
dignity.  In  gluttons  there  must  be  eating,  in  drunkenness  there  mnst  be  driokiiigi 
it  is  not  the  eating,  nor  it  is  not  the  drinking,  that  is  to  be  blamed,  but  the  exatm. 
So  in  pride. 

We  select  tlie  following  fine  passage  from  the  preface  to  Selden's  '  Histon 
of  Tithes.' 

FREE  INQUIRY. 

For  the  old  skeptics  that  never  would  profess  that  they  had  found  a  truth,  yet 
showed  the  best  way  to  search  for  any,  when  they  doubted  as  well  of  what  those 
of  the  dogmatical  sects  too  credulously  received  for  infallible  principles,  as  they 
did  of  the  newest  conclusions.  They  were,  indeed,  questionless,  too  nice,  and  de- 
ceived themselves  with  the  nimblcness  of  their  own  Sophisms,  that  permitted 
no  kind  of  established  truth.  But,  plainly,  he  that  avoids  their  disputing  lefity, 
yet  being  able,  takes  to  himself  their  liberty  of  inquiry,  is  in  the  only  way  thit 
in  all  kinds  of  studies  leads  and  lies  open  even  to  the  sanctuary  of  truth ;  whOe 
others  that  are  servile  to  common  opinion  and  vulgar  suppositions,  can  Ttrely 
hope  to  be  admitted  nearer  than  into  the  base  court  of  her  temple,  which  too 
speciously  often  counterfeits  her  inmost  sanctuary. 

James  Usher,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  a  prelate  equally  iQua- 
trious  for  his  piety  and  other  virtues,  as  for  his  great  abihties  and  profound 
learning,  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  in  Dub- 
hn,  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1580.     Ills  father  was  one  of  the  clerks  iQ 
chancery,  and  is  memorable  for  having  been  the  first  to  move  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  found  and  endow  Trinity  College,  in  his  native  city.     James  discoT- 
erc'd  unusual  talents,  and  a  strong  passion  for  books,  even  from  his  child- 
hood ;  and  having  been  taught  to  read  by  two  blind  aunts,  he  was  placed, 
when  only  eight  years  of  age,  under  the  care  of  a  young  Scotch  gentleman, 
named  Hamilton,  who  had  settled  in  Dublin  to  follow  the  profenkm  of 
schoolmaster.     In  1593,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
being  one  of  the  first  throe  students  that  were  admitted,  the  college  having 
been  completed  that  same  year.     Hamilton,  meantime,  becoming  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  new  college,  Usher  continued  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  his  instructions.     During  his  studies  at  college,  he  became  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  though  his  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  history  and  chronology. 
At  that  eAvly  period  he  collected  and  arranged  most  of  those  materials 
which  he  afterward  elaborated  in  his  Annals,    He  was  early  designed  for 
the  law,  but  the  death  of  his  father,  whose  wishes  inchned  to  that  pTofession, 
allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  for  theology.     He  succeeded  to 
his  father's  estate,  but  wishing  to  devote  himself  unintemiptedlj  to  study, 
he  gave  it  up  to  his  brother,  reserving  for  himself  only  a  sufficiency  for  hn 
maintenance  at  college,  and  the  purchase  of  books.    He  early  displayed 
great  zeal  against  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  notwithstanding  the  nuldnesi 

1  Such  a  thing  as  a  faulty  excess  of  humility. 
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of  his  personal  character,  continued,  throughout  his  life,  to  manifest  a  highly 
intolerant  spirit  toward  them.  In  1G06,  he  visited  England,  and  bevame 
acquainted  with  Camden  and  Sir  Robert  Colton,  to  the  former  of  whom  he 
communicated  many  valuable  particulars  about  tlie  ancient  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  history  of  Dublin ;  which  were  afterward  inserted  by  Camden  in 
his  ^  Britannia.' 

For  thirteen  years  subsequent  to  1607,  Usher  filled  the  chair  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Dublin,  in  performing  the  duties  of  which  he  confined 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  controversies  between  the  Protestants  and  lio- 
manists.  At  the  convocation  of  the  Irish  clergy,  in  1615,  when  they  deter- 
mined to  assert  their  independence  a^  a  national  church,  the  articles  drawn 
up  on  the  occasion  emanated  chiefly  from  his  pen ;  and  by  asserting  in  them 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation  in  their  broadest  Jispect 
as  well  as  by  his  advocacy  of  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  anc 
his  known  opuiion,  that  bishops  were  not  a  distinct  order  in  the  church,  but 
onlj  superior  in  degree  to  presbyters,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of 
being  a  favorer  of  Puritanism.  Having  been  accused  as  such  to  the  king 
he  went  over  to  England,  in  1619,  and  in  a  confidence  with  his  majesty,  so 
folly  cleared  himseltj  that  he  was  soon  after  api)ointed  to  the  see  of  Meath^ 
and,  in  1624,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh.  Bishop  Usher  had  scarcely 
reached  his  elevated  position  before  he  gave  evidence  of  his  intolerant  spirit 
toward  the  Romanists,  by  acting  as  the  leading  man  at  the  drawing  up  of  a 
protestation  commencing  as  follows : — *  The  religion  of  the  Papists  is  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous ;  their  faith  and  doctrines  erroneous  and  heretical ; 
their  Church,  in  respect  of  both,  apostatical.  To  give  them,  therefore,  a  tole- 
ration, or  to  consent  that  they  may  freely  exercise  their  religion,  and  possess 
their  faith  and  doctrine,  is  a  grievous  sin.'  At  a  later  period,  Usher's  zeal 
ahow^ed  itself  in  a  more  creditable  shape  on  the  occasion  of  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  the  Irish  archbishops,  complaining  of  the  increase  of  Popery  in  Ire- 
land. He  invited  persons  of  the  Romish  persuasion  to  his  house,  and  en- 
deav(M^  to  convert  them  by  friendly  argument,  in  which  attempt  his  great 
ddll  in  disputation  is  said  to  have  given  him  considerable  success. 

During  the  political  convulsions  of  Charles's  reign.  Usher,  in  a  treatise 
entitled  The  Power  of  the  Prince,  and  Obedience  of  the  Subject^  maintained 
the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king.  The  Irish 
rebellion,  in  1641,  drove  him  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
King  Charles,  whose  residence  was,  at  that  time,  at  Oxford.  Here  Usher 
settled ;  but  the  civil  war  which  soon  followed,  compelled  him  frequently  to 
change  his  abode,  until  it  at  last  became  fixed  at  tlie  Countess  of  Peterbor- 
ough's seat  at  Ryegate,  where  he  died,  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1656, 
and  was  buried,  by  order  of  Cromwell,  the  Protector,  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Most  of  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Usher  relate  to  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  antiquities,  and  were  mainly  intended  to  furnish  arguments  against  the 
Bomamsts ;  but  the  production  for  which  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  is  a  great 
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chronological  work  entitled  Annales,  or  Annals,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1G50,  and  the  second,  in  1054.  It  is  a  chronoV^cal  digest  of 
universal  history,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru.*a- 
iem  by  Titus,  in  the  seventieth^year  of  the  Christian  era.  In  this  work, 
which  was  rec^fivod  with  great  applause  by  the  learned  throughout  Europe, 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted  on  the  continent,  the  author,  by  fixing 
the  three  epochs  of  the  d^'lugo,  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Eg}'pt, 
and  their  return  from  Babylon,  has  reconciled  the  chronologies  of  sacred  and 
profane  history ;  and  down  to  the  present  time,  his  chronological  sy-stem  is 
the  one  which  is  most  generally  received.  A  ])osthumous  work,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  was  published  in  1600,  under  the  title  of  Chronologia  Sacra, 
It  shows  the  grounds  and  calculations  of  the  principjd  eiK)chs  of  the  *  An- 
nals,' and  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  sacred  history,  is  a  very  valuable  pro- 
duction. Usher  and  Selden  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any  otba 
scholars  of  the  age,  to  extend  the  reputation  of  English  learning  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  following  letter,  the  only  specimen  of  Usher's  style  that  we  shall 
present,  was  written  when  ho  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  and  has 
reference  to  a  public  disputation  between  him  and  one  Fitz-SymomU,  a 
prominent  Jesuit  of  that  day : — 

'I  was  not  purposed,  Mr.  Fitz-Symonds,  to  WTite  unto  you,  before  yon  hadflnt 
written  to  me.  concerning  some  chief  points  of  your  religion,  as  at  our  last  meeting 
you  promised ;  but  seeing  you  have  deferred  the  same,  for  reasons  best  known  tc 
yourself,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  inquire  further  of  your  mind,  concerning  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  conference  began  betwixt  us.    And  to  this  I  am  the  rather  moTed, 
because  I  am  credibly  informed  of  certain  reports,  which  I  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
should  proceed  ftom  him,  who  in  my  presence  pretended  so  great  love  and  affection 
unto  me.    If  I  am  a  boy,  as  it  hath  pleased  you  very  contemptuously  to  name  me,  I 
give  thanks  to  the  Lord  that  my  carriage  toward  you  hath  been  such,  as  could 
minister  unto  you  no  just  occasion  to  despise  my  youth.    Your  spear  belike  is  in 
your  own  conceit  a  weaver's  beam,  and  your  abilities  such,  that  you  desire  to  en- 
counter with  the  stoutest  cliampion  in  the  host  of  Israel ;  and  therefore  like  the 
Philistine,  you  contemn  me  as  being  a  boy.    Yet  this  1  would  fain  have  you  know, 
that  I  neither  came  then,  nor  now  do  come  unto  you.  in  any  confidence  of  any  learn- 
ing that  is  in  me ;  in  which  respect  notwithstanding  I  thank  God.  I  am  what  I  am: 
but  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  host*,  whose  companies  you  have  reproached* 
being  certainly  persuaded,  that  tiven  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  be 
was  able  to  show  forth  his  own  praises.    For  the  farther  manifestation  thereof,  I  do 
again  earnestly  request  you,  that,  setting  aside  all  vain  comparisons  of  persons,  we 
may  go  plainly  forward,  in  examining  the  matters  that  rest  in  controversy  between 
us;  otherwise  I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased,  if  as  for  your  part  you  have  began, 
so  I  also  for  my  own  part  may  be  bold,  for  the  clearing  of  myself  and  the  tmth  which 
I  possess,  freely  to  make  known  wlLit  hath  already  passed  concerning  this  matter. 
Thus  entrcathigyou  in  a  few  lines  to  make  known  unto  me  your  purpose  in  this  behalC 
I  end ;  praying  the  Lord,  that  both  this  and  all  other  enterprises  that  wo  take  in  hand 
may  be  so  ordered,  as  may  most  make  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  glory,  and  tli« 
kingdom  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ. 

Tuns  ad  Aras  usque 

James  UaHsn.* 
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John  Hales,  usually  called  the  Ever  Memorable,  was  born  at  Bath, 
Somersetshire,  in  1584.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford;  and  in  1605,  was  chosen  fellow  of  Merton,  through  the 
interest  of  the  warden  of  that  college,  Sir  Ilenry  Saville.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  was  so  consummate,  that,  in  1CI2,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  librar}%  at  Oxford,  dying  in  1613,  Hales  was  chosen  by  the  univer- 
sity to  dehver  his  funeral  oration ;  and  the  same  year  he  wjis  admitted  a 
fellow  of  Eton  College.  In  1618,  ho  accompanied  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the 
king's  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  in  tlie  (^uahty  of  chaplain,  and  by  this 
means  he  obtained  admission  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  then  in  session  there. 
Witnessing  all  their  proceedings  and  transactions,  he  gave  Sir  Dudley  an 
account  of  them  in  a  series  of  letters  afterward  published  among  his  Oolden 
Remains,  Farinden,  his  friend,  tells  us,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  this  collection, 
•that  Hales  *in  his  younger  days  was  a  Calvinist;  but  the  arguments  of  the 
Armenian  champion,  Eplscopius,  urged  before  the  synod,  made  him  '  bid 
John  Calvin  good  night/ '  His  letters  from  Dort  are  characterized  by  Lord 
Clarendon  as  ^  the  best  memorial  of  the  ignorance,  and  passion,  and  animosity 
and  injustice  of  that  convention.' 

The  eminent  learning  and  abilitie^s  of  Hales  would,  certainly,  on  his  return 
to  England,  have  led  to  high  preferment  in  the  church ;  but  he  chose  rather 
to  live  in  studious  retirement,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Eton  College, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  fellowship  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Of 
this,  after  the  defeat  of  the  royal  party,  he  was  deprived,  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  then  estabhshed 
without  a  king  or  a  house  of  lords.  His  ejection,  by  cutting  off  the  means 
of  subsistence,  reduced  him  to  such  straits,  that  he  was  at  length  under  the 
necessity  of  selling  the  greater  part  of  his  library  for  less  than  one  third  of 
its  original  cost.  This  event  and  his  death  are  touchingly  noticed  by  his 
intimate  firiend  Farinden,  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters : — 
•  Paying  him  a  visit,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  I  found  him  in  very 
mean  lodgings  at  Eton,  but  in  a  temper  gravely  cheerful,  and  well  becom- 
ing a  good  man  under  such  circumstances.  After  a  very  slight  and  homely 
^nner,  some  discourse  passed  between  us  concerning  our  old  friends,  and 
the  black  and  dismal  aspect  of  the  times ;  and  at  last  he  asked  me  to  walk 
out  with  him  into  the  churchyard.  There  his  necessities  compelled  him  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  Ixicn  forced  to  sell  his  whole  library,  save  a  few  books, 
which  he  had  given  away,  and  six  or  eight  little  volumes  of  devotion  which 
lay  in  his  chamber ;  and  that  for  money  he  had  no  more  than  seven  or 
eight  shillings  which  he  then  showed  me :  *  and  besides,'  said  he,  *  I  doubt 
I  am  indebted  for  my  lodging.  When  I  die,'  he  proceeded,  *  which  I  hope 
is  not  far  off,  for  I  am  weary  of  this  uncharitable  world,  I  desire  you  to  see 
me  buried  in  that  place  of  the  churchyard,'  pointing  to  a  particular  spot. 
*But  why  not  in  the  church,'  said  I,  *with  the  provost.  Sir  Heniy  Saville, 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  the  rest  of  your  friends  and  predecessors  V    '  Be- 
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cause,'  said  he,  *  I  am  neither  the  founder  of  it,  nor  have  I  been  a  benefac- 
tor to  it.'  '  Hales  died  on  the  ninetoontli  of  May,  1656,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing he  was  buriod,  in  accordance  with  his  own  desire,  in  Eton  College 
churchyard.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  in  his  former  days,  that  he  *  thought 
he  should  never  die  a  martyr ;'  but  he  suffered  more  than  many  mart}T9 
have  suftered,  and  c«?rtainly  died  little  less  tlian  a  martyr  to  unwavering  in- 
tegrity and  princii)le. 

Besides  sermons  and  miscellanies,  the  former  of  which  compose  the  chief 
portion  of  his  works.  Hales  wrote  a  famous  Tract  concerning  Schism  and 
Schismatics,  in  which  the  causes  of  religious  disunion,  and,  in  particular,  the 
bad  efftHjts  of  Episcopal  ambition,  are  freely  discussed.  The  style  of  his  ser- 
mons is  cl(?ar,  simple,  and  correct ;  and  the  subjects  are  frequently  illustrated 
^ith  quotations  from  the  ancient  j)hilosophers  and  Christian  fathers.  The 
following  extract  is  from  a  sermon.  Of  Inquiry  and  Private  Judgtmnt  in 
Religion : — 

PRIVATE  JUDGMENT  IN  RELIGION. 

It  were  a  thing  worth  looking  into,  to  know  the  reason  why  men  are  so  genertUy 
willing,  in  point  of  religion,  to  cast  themselves  into  other  men's  arms,  aiid,letTing 
their  own  reason,  rely  so  much  \ipon  another  man's.  Is  it  because  it  is  modesty  tnd 
humility  to  think  another  man's  reason  better  than  our  own  1  Indeed,  I  know  not 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  wc  account  it  a  vice,  a  part  of  envy,  to  think  another  man's 
goodS;  or  another  man's  fortunes,  to  be  better  than  our  own,  and  yet  we  accouit  it 
a  singular  virtue  to  esteem  our  reason  and  wit  meaner  than  other  men's.  Let  m 
not  mistake  ourselves ;  to  contemn  the  advice  and  help  of  others,  in  love  and  admi- 
ration to  our  own  conceits,  to  depress  and  disgrace  other  men's,  this  is  the  foul  vice 
of  pride :  on  the  contrary,  thankfully  to  entertain  the  advice  of  others,  to  give  it  iti 
due,  and  ingenuously  to  prefer  it  before  our  own  if  it  deserve  it,  this  is  that  gndoQS 
virtue  of  modesty :  but  altogether  to  mistrust  and  relinquish  our  own  fkculties,  and 
commend  ourselves  to  others,  this  is  nothing  but  poverty  of  spirit  and  indiacretioa. 
I  will  not  forbear  to  open  unto  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  causes  of  this  to  gen- 
eral an  error  amongst  men.  First  peradventurc  the  dregs  of  the  church  of  Rome 
are  not  yet  sufticicntly  washed  from  the  hearts  of  many  men.  We  know  it  is  the 
principal  stay  and  supporter  of  that  church,  to  suffer  nothing  to  be  inquired  into 
which  is  once  concluded  by  them.  Look  through  Spain  and  Italy ;  they  are  not 
men,  but  beasts,  and  Issachar-like,  patiently  couch  dovvn  under  every  burden  their 
superiors  lay  upon  them. 

Secondly,  a  fault  or  two  may  be  in  our  own  ministry ;  thus,  to  adviae  men,  (as 
I  have  done,)  to  search  into  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  religion,  opens  a  way  to 
dispute  and  quarrel,  and  this  might  breed  us  some  trouble  and  disquiet  in  our 
cures,  more  than  we  arc  willing  to  undergo;  therefore,  to  purchase  our  own  quiet, 
and  to  banish  all  contention,  we  are  content  to  nourish  this  still  humour  in  cmx  bear- 
ers ;  as  the  Sibarites,  to  procure  their  ease,  banished  the  smiths,  became  their 
trade  was  full  of  noise.  In  the  mean  time  wc  do  not  see  that  peace,  which  ariieth 
out  of  ignorance,  is  but  a  kind  of  sloth,  or  moral  lethargy,  seeming  quiet  became 
it  hath  no  power  to  move.  Again,  maybe  the  portion  of  knowledge  in  the  mlnii- 
ter  himself  is  not  over  great ;  it  may  he,  therefore,  good  policy  for  him  to  sop- 
press  all  busy  inquir}'  in  his  auditory,  that  so  increase  of  knowledge  in  them 
might  not  at  length  discover  some  ignorance  in  him.  Last  of  all,  the  fault  may  be 
in  the  people  themselves,  who,  because  they  arc  loath  to  take  pains  (and  search 
into  the  grounds  of  knowledge  is  evermore  {xaiuful),  are  well  content  to  take  their 
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ease,  to  gild  tbeir  vices  with  goodly  names,  and  to  call  their  sloth  modesty,  and 
their  neglect  of  inquiry  filial  obedience.  These  reasons,  beloved,  or  some  of 
kin  te  these,  may  be  the  motives  unto  this  easiness  of  the  people,  of  entertain- 
ing their  religion  upon  trust,  and  of  the  neglect  of  the  inquiry  into  the  grounds 
of  it 

To  return,  therefore,  and  proceed  in  the  refutation  of  this  gross  neglect  in  men 
of  their  ovra  reason,  and  casting  themselves  upon  their  wits.  Hath  Qod  given 
yon  eyes  to  see,  and  legs  to  support  you,  that  so  yourselves  might  lie  still,  oi 
deep,  and  require  the  use  of  other  men's  eyes  and  legs  1  That  faculty  of  reason  which 
18  in  every  one  of  you,  even  in  the  meanest  that  hears  me  this  day,  next  to  the  help  of 
Qod,  is  your  eyes  to  direct  you,  and  your  legs  to  support  you,  in  your  course  of  integ- 
rity and  sanctity ;  you  may  no  more  refuse  or  neglect  the  use  of  it,  and  rest  your- 
selves upon  the  use  of  other  men's  reason,  than  neglect  your  own  and  call  for  the 
nse  of  other  men's  eyes  and  legs.  The  man  in  the  gospel,  who  had  bought  a  iUrm, 
excuses  himself  flrom  going  to  the  marriage  supper,  because  himself  would  go 
and  see  it :  but  we  have  taken  an  easier  course ;  we  can  buy  our  fkrm,  and  go  to 
sapper  too,  and  that  only  by  saving  our  pains  to  see  it ;  we  profess  ourselves  to 
have  ULade  a  great  purchase  of  heavenly  doctrine,  yet  we  refuse  to  see  it  and 
sorvey  it  ourselves,  but  trust  to  other  men's  eyes,  and  our  surveyors :  and  wot  you 
to  what  end  1  I  know  not,  except  it  be,  that  so  we  may  with  the  better  leisure  go 
to  the  marriage  supper ;  that,  with  Ilaman,  we  may  the  more  merrily  go  in  to  the 
banquet  provided  for  us ;  that  so  we  may  the  more  freely  betake  ourselves  to  our 
pleasures,  to  our  profits,  to  our  trades,  to  our  preferments  and  ambition. 

Would  you  see  how  ridiculously  we  abuse  ourselves  when  we  thus  neglect  our 
own  knowledge,  and  securely  hazard  ourselves  upon  other's  skill  1  Give  me  leave, 
then,  to  show  you  a  perfect  pattern  of  it,  and  to  report  to  you  what  I  find  in 
Beneea  the  philosopher,  recorded  of  a  gentleman  in  Rome,  who,  being  purely  igno- 
rant^ yet  greatly  desirous  to  seem  learned,  procured  himself  many  servants,  of 
which  some  he  caused  to  study  the  poets,  some  the  orators,  some  the  historians, 
fome  the  philosophers,  and,  in  a  strange  kind  of  fancy,  all  their  learning  he  verily 
ihought  to  be  his  own,  and  persuaded  himvSelf  that  he  verily  knew  all  that  his  ser- 
vants understood ;  yea,  he  grew  to  that  height  of  madness  in  this  kind,  that,  being 
^eak  in  body  and  diseased  in  his  feet,  he  provided  himself  of  wrestlers  and  run- 
jers,  and  proclaimed  games  and  races,  and  performed  them  by  his  servants ;  still 
ipplauding  himself,  as  if  himself  had  done  them.  Beloved,  you  are  this  man: 
irhen  you  neglect  to  try  the  spirits,  to  study  the  means  of  salvation  yourselves, 
but  content  yourselves  to  take  them  upon  trust,  and  repose  yourselves  altogether 
on  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  us  that  are  your  teachers,  what  is  this  in  a  manner 
bat  to  account  with  yourselves,  that  our  knowledge  is  yours,  that  you  know  all  we 
know,  who  are  but  your  servants  in  Jesus  Christ  1 

Owen  Felltham,  another  deeply  interesting  writer  of  this  period,  was  a 
oatiTe  of  Suffolk,  where  his  family  had  resided  for  several  generations ;  but 
of  lus  own  personal  history  httle  farther  is  known.  His  learning  and  yit- 
tues  appear  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  The- 
mond,  in  whose  family  he,  for  some  years,  lived  in  easy  and  honorable  de- 
pendence. During  his  residence  in  the  family  of  the  earl,  Felltham  pro- 
duoed  a  work  of  very  great  merit,  under  the  title  of  Resolves  ;  Divine,  Moral, 
and  Political,  The  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  interesting  production 
is  uncertain,  but  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1628,  and  so  popular  did 
the  book  continue  during  the  seventeenth  century,  that  in  1709,  it  had 
feached  the  twel^  edition. 
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The  *  Resolves'  consists  of  essays  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  and  seems 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  author,  who  evidently 
wrote  for  his  own  improvement,  generally  forms  resolutions  at  the  end  of 
each  essay.  Both  in  substance  and  in  maimer,  the  work,  in  many  places, 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  essays  of  Bacon.  Felltham^s  style 
is,  for  the  most  part,  vigorous,  harmonious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  sub- 
jects; sometimes  imaginative  and  eloquent,  but  occasionally  chargeable 
with  prolixity,  superabundance  of  illustration,  and  too  great  familiarity  of 
expression.  His  sentiments  are  distinguished  by  good  sense,  and  great 
purity  of  religious  and  moral  principle.  The  following  passages  will  illus- 
trate these  remarks : — 

LIMITATION  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Learning  is  like  a  river,  whose  head  being  fkr  in  the  land,  is,  at  first  rising,  little, 
and  easily  viewed ;  but,  still  as  you  go,  it  gapeth  with  a  wider  bank ;  not  withoat 
pleasure  and  delightful  winding,  while  it  is  on  both  sides  set  with  trees,  tad  the 
beauties  of  various  flowers.  But  still  the  further  you  follow  it  the  deeper  and  the 
broader  'tis ;  till  at  last,  it  inwavcs  itself  in  the  unfathomed  ocean ;  there  you  see 
more  water,  but  no  shore — no  end  of  that  liquid  fluid  vastness.  In  many  things  we 
may  sound  Nature,  in  the  shallows  of  her  revelations.  We  may  trace  her  to  her  sec- 
ond causes  ;  but,  beyond  them,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  the  puzzle  of  the  soul, 
and  the  dazzle  of  the  mind's  dim  eyes.  While  we  speak  of  things  that  arc,  that  we 
may  dissect,  and  have  power  and  means  to  find  the  causes,  there  is  some  pleasure, 
some  certainty.  But  when  we  come  to  metaphysics,  to  long- buried  antiquity,  and 
unto  unrevealed  divinity,  we  arc  in  a  sea,  which  is  deeper  than  the  short  reach  of  tiie 
line  of  man.  Much  may  be  gained  by  studious  inquisition  j  but  more  will  ever  rest^ 
which  man  can  not  discover. 

OF  NEGLECT. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  diligence  and  neglect,  that  there  is  betweeu 
a  garden  properly  cultivated  and  the  sluggard's  field  which  fell  under  SolomoD's 
view,  when  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorns.  The  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  the 
other  is  unpleasant  and  disgusting  to  the  sight.  Negligence  is  the  rust  of  the  sool, 
that  corrodes  through  all  her  best  resolutions.  What  nature  made  for  use,  for 
strength,  and  ornament,  neglect  alone  converts  to  trouble,  weakness,  and  deformity. 
We  need  only  sit  still,  and  diseases  will  arise  from  the  mere  want  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  may  be,  yet  while  connected  with  our  fleshy  nature,  it 
requires  continual  care  and  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being  soiled  and  discoloured. 
Take  the  weeders  from  the  Floralium*  and  a  very  little  time  will  change  it  to  a  wil- 
derness, and  turn  that  which  was  beft)re  recreation  for  men  into  a  habitation  for  ver- 
min. Our  life  is  a  warfare ;  and  we  ought  not,  while  passing  through  it,  to  sleep 
without  a  sentinel,  or  march  without  a  scout.  He  who  neglects  either  of  these  pre- 
cautions, exposes  himself  to  surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  prey  to  the  diligence  and 
perseverance  of  his  adversary.  The  mounds  of  life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those  of 
pastures,  will  decay ;  and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  will 
enter,  and  tear  up  every  thing  good  which  grows  within  them.  With  the  religioiii 
and  well-disposed,  a  slight  deviation  from  wisdom's  laws  will  disturb  the  mind's  fltir 
peace. 

Macarius  did  penance  for  only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.    Like  the  Jewish  t<mch  of 
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things  unclean,  the  eas^  miscarriage  requires  purification.  Man  is  like  a  watch ;  if 
eyening  and  morning  he  be  not  wound  up  witli  prayer  and  circumspection,  he  is  un- 
profitable and  false,  or  serves  to  mislead.  If  the  instrument  bo  not  truly  set,  it  will 
be  harsh  and  out  of  tune  ;  the  diapason  dies,  when  every  string  does  not  perform  his 
part.  Surely,  without  a  union  to  God,  we  can  not  be  secure  or  well.  Can  he  be  happy 
who  fVom  happiness  is  divided  1  To  be  united  to  Qod,  wo  must  be  influenced  by 
hia  goodness,  and  strive  to  imitate  his  perfections.  Diligence  alone  is  a  good  patri- 
mony;  but  neglect  will  waste  the  fairest  fortune.  One  perseveres  and  gathers;  the 
other,  like  death,  is  the  dissolution  of  all.  The  industnous  bee,  by  her  sedulity  in 
summer,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter.  But  the  drone  is  not  only  cast  out  from  the 
hive,  but  beaten  and  punished. 

MEDITATION. 

Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass ;  whereby,  in  her  long  remove,  she  dis- 
cemeth  God,  as  if  he  were  nearer  hand.  I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  his  whole 
life's  business.  We  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls ;  and  even  this  world,  while  we  are 
in  it,  ought  somewhat  to  be  cared  for.  As  those  states  are  likely  to  flourish  whore 
execution  follows  sound  advisements;  so  is  man,  when  contemplation  is  seconded  by 
action.  Contemplation  g(>nerates ;  action  propagates.  Without  the  first,  the  latter 
is  defective ;  without  the  last  the  first  is  abortive,  and  embryous.  Saint  Bernard 
compares  contemplation  to  Rachel,  which  was  the  more  fair ;  but  action  to  Leah, 
which  was  the  more  fruitful.  I  will  neither  alwajrs  bo  busy,  and  doing ;  nor  ever 
shut  up  in  nothing  but  thought  Yet  that  which  some  would  call  idleness,  I  will 
ein  the  sweetest  part  of  m^  life,  and  that  is,  my  thinking. 
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lOiW  EaKLE  —  PETER  HEYLIN  —  WILLIAM  CHILLINGWORTH  —  T0H5  OAUDEH-^ 
JEREMY  TAYLOR  —  THOMAS  BROWNE  —  JOHN  KNOX  —  DAVIT  CALDERWOOD— 
SIR   JAMES   MELVIL — ^JOHN   LESLEY — ^JOHN   SPOTISWOOD. 

THE  present  lecture  will  close  our  remarks  upon  the  literature  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James ;  and  though  we  may  be 
thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  and  too  minutely  upon  this  period,  yet  its 
varied  intellectual  richness  would  not  permit  us  to  make  our  investigations 
less  thorough,  or  less  extonsive.  *  There  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those 
days,'  and  the  impress  of  their  mighty  minds  upon  their  still  living  and 
breathing  pages,  throws  round  their  productions  a  »halo  of  splendor  from 
which  we  instinctively  draw  back  with  awe.  Their  works  are  the  offepring 
of  that  creative  mental  power  which  moulds  every  thing  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  into  its  own  likeness ;  and  though  occasional  defects  may  be  found 
in  their  ¥mtin^^,  they  are  uniformly  the  defects  incident  to  the  highest  order 
of  genius.  Of  these  writers  we  have  still  to  notice  Earle,  Heyhn,  Chilling- 
worth,  Gaudo'j,  Taylor,  and  Browne. 

John  Eaklk  was  bom  at  York,  in  1601,  and  educated  at  Merton  College, 
OxforL  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  great  eloquence,  extremely 
agreeable  and  facetious  in  conversation,  and  of  such  excellent  moral  and  re- 
ligious qualities,  that  in  the  language  of  Walton,  there  had  lived,  since  the 
death  of  Richard  Hooker,  no  man  *  whom  God  had  blessed  with  more  in- 
nocent wisdom,  more  sanctified  learning,  or  a  more  pious,  peaceable,  prima- 
tive  temper.'  He  was  at  one  period  chaplain  and  tutor  to  Prince  Charles, 
and  went  with  him  into  exile  during  the  civil  wars,  after  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  whole  property  for  his  adherence  to  the  royal  cause.  At  the 
Restoration  his  iidelity  was  amply  rewarded,  being  first  made  dean  of 
Windsor,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and,  in  1663,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
where  he  died  two  years  after  this  last  honor  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Bishop  Earle  was  a  very  successful  writer,  and  extremely  happy  in  the 
drawing  of  characters.     His  principal  literary  performance  is  entitled  Micro* 
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cosrnof/raphi/,  or  a  Piece  of  the  World  Discovered^  in  Essays  aiid  Charac- 
ters. This  was  fjiiblii^hcd  in  1G28,  and  Ls  a  valuable  storehouse  of  particu- 
lars ilUistrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  Among  the  characters  drawn 
are  those  of  an  Antiqiiar}',  a  Carrier,  a  Player,  a  Potrpoet,  a  University 
Dun,  and  a  Clown.     The  last  of  these  we  here  present : — 

THE  CLOWN. 

The  plain  country  fellow  is  one  that  manures  his  ground  well,  but  lets  himself  he 
fallow  and  untilled.  He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  busine^,  and  not  enough  to  be 
idle  or  melancholy.  He  seems  to  have  the  punishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  his 
conversation  is  among  beasts,  and  his  talons  none  of  the  shortest,  only  he  eats  not 
grass,  iHicausc  he  loves  not  sallcts.  His  hand  guides  the  plougli,  and  the  plough  his 
thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and  land-mark  is  tlic  ver>'  mound  of  his  meditatioofl.  He 
expostulates  with  oxen  very  understandingly,  and  speaks  gee,  and  ree,  better  than 
English.  His  mind  is  not  much  distracted  with  objects ;  but  if  a  good  fkt  cow  come 
in  his  way,  he  stands  dumb  and  astonished,  though  his  haste  be  never  so  great,  will 
fix  here  lialf  an  hour's  contemplation.  His  habitation  Ls  some  poor  thatched  roof, 
distinguished  from  his  barn  by  the  looi>-holes  that  let  out  smoke,  which  the  rain  had 
long  since  washed  through,  but  for  the  double  ceiling  of  bacon  on  the  inside,  which 
has  hung  there  from  his  grandsire's  time,  and  is  yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity. 
His  dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as  much  as  at  his  labour;  he  is  a 
terrible  fastener  on  a  piece  of  beef  and  you  may  hope  to  stave  the  guard  oflTBooDer. 
His  religion  is  a  part  of  his  copyhold,  which  he  takes  from  his  landlord,  and  refers 
it  wholly  to  his  discretion :  yet  if  he  give  him  leave  he  is  a  good  Christian,  to  hii 
power  (that  is),  comes  to  church  in  his  best  clothes,  and  sits  there  with  his  ncigb* 
boure,  where  lie  is  capable  only  of  two  prayers,  for  rain  and  fair  weather.  He  ap- 
prehends God's  blessings  »nly  in  a  good  year,  or  a  fat  pasture,  and  never  praises  him 
but  on  good  ground.  Sunday  he  esteems  a  day  to  make  merr>^  in,  and  thinks  a  big- 
pipe  as  essential  to  it  as  evening  prayer,  where  he  walks  very  solemnly  afler  senriee 
with  his  hands  coupled  behind  him,  and  censures  the  dancing  of  his.  parish.  His 
compliment  with  his  neighbour  is  a  good  thump  on  the  back,  and  his  salntatioD 
commonly  some  blunt  curse.  He  thinks  nothing  to  be  vices  but  pride  and  ill  hus- 
bandry, from  which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has  some  thrifty  hob- 
nail proverbs  to  clout  his  discourse.  He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week,  except  only  mar- 
ket-day, where,  if  his  com  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  dnmk  with  a  good  con- 
science. He  is  sensible  of  no  calamity  but  the  burning  a  stack  of  com,  or  the  ofe^ 
flowing  of  a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's  flood  the  greatest  plague  that  ever  wis,  not 
because  it  drowned  the  world,  but  spoiled  the  grass.  For  death  he  is  never  trou- 
bled, and  if  he  get  in  but  his  harvest  before,  let  it  come  when  it  will,  he  cares  not 

Petek  Heylin  was  another  of  those  clerical  adherents  of  the  king,  who^ 
like  Bishop  Earle,  were  despoiled  of  their  goods  by  the  Parliament  De- 
scended from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  November,  1000,  he,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  bis  age, 
entered  Ilart-Hall  College,  Oxford,  and  two  years  after  passed  to  Magdalen 
College,  in  the  same  university.  While  at  school  Heylin  had  given  • 
specimen  of  liis  genius  for  dramatic  i>oetry,  in  the  production  of  a  tragedy 
on  the  war  of  Troy ;  and  during  his  third  collegiate  year  he  wrote  a  drams 
entitled  Spurious,  with  which  the  president  of  the  college  was  so  much 
pleased  that  he  ordered  it  to  bo  performed  in  his  presence.   Heylin,  however 
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oarly  abandoned  poetry,  and  turned  his  attention  to  more  solid  pursuits.  In 
1619,  he  became  lecturer  to  his  college  on  cosmography,  and  two  years 
after  published  his  MicrocosmuSy  or  Description  of  the  Great  World.  This 
publication  acquired,  for  its  author,  so  great  celebrity,  as  to  attract  royal  at- 
tention, and,  accordingly,  in  1629,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  his  majesty, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  received  the  rectory  of  Hem- 
mingford,  the  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  the  Hving  of  Houghton,  in 
Durham.  In  1633,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  in  163Y,  he  was  made  rector  of  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  while 
he  was  expecting  higher  preferments,  he  found  his  hopes  at  once  shattered 
by  the  violence  of  civil  war,  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  only  stripped  of  his 
benefices  and  property,  but  declared,  by  parliament,  a  delinquent.  He  fled 
from  the  fury  of  his  persecutors,  and  concealed  himself,  for  some  time,  first 
at  TMnchester,  then  at  Minster  Lovel,  in  Oxfordsliire,  and  afterward  at 
Abingdon,  where  he  remained,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  comparative  re- 
pose, and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  reinstated  in  all  his  ecclesiastical  honors,  but  while  he  expected,  in  higher 
dignities,  the  reward  of  his  faithful  services  in  favor  of  royalty,  he  sunk 
under  a  disease  brought  on,  or  at  letist  aggravated  by  disappointment,  and 
died  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1662.  The  king,  who  had  refused  Ileyhn's 
ecclesiastical  promotion,  ordered  him,  at  his  death,  a  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

This  able  and  indefatigable  writer,  whom  Wood  declares  to  have  been 
endowed  with  *  singtilar  gifts,  and  a  sharp  and  pregnant  wit,'  was  the  author 
of  no  less  than  thirty-seven  different  publications,  of  which  the  *  Microcosmus,' 
already  mentioned,  is  the  most  celebrated.  As  an  historian,  he  displays  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisiui  and  bigot,  and  must  be  ranged  among  the 
defenders  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  His  works,  though  now  almost 
forgotten,  were  much  read  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  portions  of  them 
may  still  bo  perused  with  })leasure.  In  a  narrative  of  a  six  weeks'  tour  in 
France,  which  he  published  in  1620,  he  gives  the  following  humorous 
description  of  that  people : — 

THE  FRENCH. 

The  present  French  is  nothmg  but  an  old  Qaul,  moulded  into  a  new  name :  as 
rash  he  is,  as  headstrong,  and  as  liair-brained.  A  nation  whom  you  shall  win  with 
a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw ;  upon  the  first  sight  of  him,  you  shall  have  him  as 
fkmiliar  as  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing.  In  one  hour's  conference  you 
may  endear  him  to  you,  in  the  second  unbutton  him,  the  third  pumps  him  dry  of 
aB  his  secrets,  and  he  gives  them  you  as  faithfully  as  if  you  were  his  ghostly  father, 
and  bound  to  conceal  them  '  sub  sigillo  confessionis,'  ('  under  the  seal  of  confession ;') 
when  you  have  learned  this,  you  may  lay  him  aside,  for  he  is  no  longer  serviceable. 
If  you  have  any  humour  in  holding  him  in  further  acquaintance  (a  favoiu*  which  he 
confbsseth,  and  I  believe  him,  he*  is  worthy  of),  himself  will  make  the  first  separa- 
tion :  he  hath  said  over  his  lesson  now  unto  you,  and  now  must  find  somebody  else 
to  whom  to  repeat  it.  Fare  him  well ;  he  is  a  garment  whom  I  should  be  loath  to 
wear  above  two  days  together,  for  in  that  time  he  will  be  threadbare.    '  FamHiare 
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est  Lominis  omnia  sibi  remittere,'— ('  it  is  usual  for  men  to  overlook  their  own 
ftiults,')  saith  Vcllcius  of  all ;  it  holdeth  most  properly  in  this  people.  He  is  Teiy 
kind-hearted  to  himself,  and  thinketh  himself  as  free  from  wants  as  he  is  full ;  so 
much  he  hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a  Chinese,  that  he  thinketh  all  men  blind  but 
himself  In  this  private  self-conceitcdncss  he  hateth  the  Spaniard,  loveth  not  the 
English,  and  conteraneth  the  German ;  himself  is  the  only  courtier  and  completa 
gentleman,  but  it  is  his  own  glass  which  he  seeth  in.  Out  of  this  conceit  of  his  owi 
excellency,  and  partly  out  of  a  shallowness  of  brain,  he  is  very  liable  to  exceptioM; 
the  least  distaste  that  can  be  draweth  his  sword,  and  a  minute's  pause  sheatheth  it 
to  your  hand ;  afterward,  if  you  beat  him  into  better  manners,  he  shall  tal^e  it 
kindly,  and  cr>',  serviteur.  In  tliis  one  thing  they  are  wonderfully  like  the  devil; 
meeloiess  or  submission  makes  them  insolent ;  a  little  resistance  putteth  them  to 
their  heels,  or  makes  them  your  spaniels.  In  a  word  (for  I  have  held  him  tooloog), 
he  is  a  walking  vanity  in  a  new  fashion. 

I  will  give  you  now  a  taste  of  his  table,  which  you  shall  find  in  a  measure  fUnushed 
(I  speak  not  of  the  peasant),  but  not  with  so  full  a  manner  as  with  us.  Their  beef 
they  cut  out  into  such  chops,  that  that  which  goeth  there  for  a  laudable  dish,  wotiM 
be  thought  here  a  university  commons,  new  served  from  the  hatch.  A  loin  of 
mutton  serves  amongst  them  three  roastings,  besides  the  hazard  of  making  pottage 
with  the  rump.  Fowl,  also,  they  have  in  good  plenty,  especially  such  as  the  king 
found  in  Scotland ;  to  say  truth,  that  which  they  have  is  sufficient  for  nature  and  i 
friend,  were  it  not  for  the  mistress  or  the  kitchen  wench.  I  have  heard  much  fame 
of  French  cooks,  but  their  skill  lieth  not  in  the  neat  handling  of  beef  and  mnttoD. 
They  have  (as  generally  have  all  this  nation)  good  fancies,  and  are  special  follows  for 
the  making  of  puff-pastes,  and  the  ordering  of  banquets.  Their  trade  is  not  to  feed 
the  belly,  but  the  i)alate.  It  is  now  time  you  were  set  down,  where  the  first  thing  ' 
you  must  do  is  to  say  your  grace ;  private  graces  are  as  ordinary  there  as  prirate 
masses,  and  from  thence  I  think  they  learned  them.  That  done,  fall  to  where  yoo 
like  best ;  tliey  observe  no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  you  look  for  a  carver, yoa 
may  rise  fasting.  When  you  are  risen,  if  you  can  digest  the  sluttishness  of  the  cook- 
ery (which  is  most  abominable  at  first  sight),  1  dare  trust  you  in  a  garrison.  Follow 
him  to  church,  and  there  he  will  show  himself  most  irreligious  and  irreverent:  I 
speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.  At  a  mass,  in  Cordeliers'  church  in  Paris,  I  saw 
two  French  papists,  even  when  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  their  faith  was  celebratlDg, 
break  out  into  such  a  blasphemous  and  atheistical  laughter,  that  even  an  Ethnic 
would  have  hated  it ;  it  was  well  they  were  Catholics,  otherwise  some  French  hothead 
or  other  would  have  sent  them  laughing  to  Pluto. 

The  French  language  is,  indeed,  very  sweet  and  delectable:  it  is  cleared  of  all 
harshness,  by  the  cutting  and  leaving  out  the  consonants,  which  maketh  it  fall  off 
the  tongue  very  volubly ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  rather  elegant  than  copious  j  and, 
therefore,  is  much  troubled  for  want  of  words  to  find  out  paraphrases.  It  expresseth 
very  much  of  itself  in  the  action ;  the  head,  body,  and  shoulders,  concur  all  m  the 
pronounciog  of  it ;  and  he  that  hopeth  to  speak  it  with  good  grace,  must  have  some- 
thing in  him  of  a  mimic.  It  is  enriched  with  a  full  number  of  significant  proverbs, 
which  is  a  great  help  to  the  French  humour  in  scoffing;  and  very  full  of  comrtship, 
which  maketh  all  the  people  complimental.  The  poorest  cobbler  in  the  village  hath 
his  court  cringes,  and  his  eau  benite  de  cour ;  his  court  holy-water  as  perfectly 
as  the  prince  of  Coud6. 

William  Chillingworth,  like  liLs  contemporary  Usher,  was  one  of  those 
pillars  of  the  Church  of  England,  whoso  opposition  to  Romanism  was  un- 
compromising. He  was  bom  at  Oxford,  in  October,  1602,  and  having,  until 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  pursued  preparatory  studies  at  a  private 
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grammar-scliool  in  his  native  place,  he  then  entered  Trinity  College,  in 
Oxford  university,  whence  he  took  both  of  his  degrees,  and  of  which  he 
eventually  became  a  fellow.  He  was  early  destined  for  the  clerical  office, 
and  his  studies,  therefore,  were  chiefly  directed  to  preparation  for  its  sacred 
duties  ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  gave  sufficient  attention  to  other  branches 
of  learning,  to  become  a  respectable  poet,  and  an  accomplished  mathema- 
tician. Having  resolved  to  take  orders,  his  fellowship  enabled  him  to 
remain  at  Oxford,  and  there  prosecute  his  studies  in  divinity  without  em- 
barrassment. There  were,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  king,  residing  at 
this  period,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  many  Romanists  of  extensive  literary 
attainments,  among  whom  John  Pei*sc,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  Fisher,  a 
Jesuit,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  This  cunning  priest  took  every  opportunity 
of  coming  in  contact  with  university  students,  and  as  Chillingworth  had 
early  acquired  a  love  of  disputation,  and  great  skill  in  argument,  he  was  the 
frequent  object  of  Perse's  attacks.  Long  practice  in  disputation  eventually 
Induced  a  habit  of  doubting  to  such  an  extent,  that  his  opinions  became  un- 
settled on  almost  all  subjects,  insomuch  that  the  Jesuit  succeeded  in  arguing 
iiim  into  a  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery.  The  main  argument  that  led 
to  this  result  was  that  which  maintained  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  living 
guide  in  matters  of  faith,  to  which  character  the  Romish  church  appeared  to 
him  to  be  best  entitled.  In  consequence  of  the  effect  thus  wrought  upon 
his  mind,  Chillingworth  left  Oxford  and  repaired  to  the  Jesuit's  College  at 
Donay,  in  France ;  where  ho  continued  his  theological  studies,  until  induced, 
by  the  correspondence  of  Laud,  his  godfather,  and  now  bishop  of  London,  to 
return  to  England.  On  his  return  he  rcH3ntered  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where,  after  additional  study  of  the  points  of  difference,  he  declared  in  favor 
of  the  Protestant  fjiith.  This  necessarily  drew  him  into  severe  controversies, 
in  which  he  employed  the  arguments  that  were  afterward  methodically 
arranged  and  exhibited  in  his  famous  work  entitled  The  Religion  of  the 
Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  published  in  1637.  This  treatise, 
which  has  placed  its  author  in  the  first  rank  of  religious  controversialists,  is 
A  model  of  perspicuous  reasoning,  and  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the 
Protestant  cause  ever  produced.  In  it  the  writer  maintains  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  only  rule  to  which  appeal  ought  to  be  made  in  theological  dis- 
putes ;  and  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  embraces  all  the  necessary  points  of 
finth. 

The  latitudinarianism  of  Chillingworth  brought  upon  him  the  appellation 
of  Arian,  and  Socinian ;  and  his  character  of  orthodoxy  was  still  farther 
shaken  by  his  refusal  to  accept  of  preferment  on  condition  of  subscribing  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles.  His  scruples  ha\ing,  however,  at  length  been  over- 
oome,  he  was  promoted,  in  1 638,  to  the  chancellorship  of  Salisbury.  During 
the  dvil  war,  he  zealously  adhered  to  the  royal  party,  and  even  at  the  siege 
of  Gloucester,  in  1643,  called  his  mathematical  knowledge  into  requisition, 
and  acted  as  engineer.  Soon  after,  ha\ing  accompanied  Lord  Hopton,  gen- 
eral of  the  king's  forces  in  the  west,  to  Arundel  Castle,  in  Sussex,  he  was 
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there  taken  prisoner  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1643,  by  the  parliamen- 
tary forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Waller,  who  obliged  the 
forces  of  the  castle  to  surrender.  Being  much  out  of  health,  and  not  able 
to  accompany  the  garrison  to  London,  Chillingworth  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  Chichester,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  bishop^s  palace,  and  soon  aftei 
died,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two. 

Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  has  drawn  the  fol 
lowing  character  of  tliis  eminent  divine : — *  lie  was  a  man  of  so  great  sub- 
tilty  of  understanding,  and  so  rare  a  tom|>er  in  debate,  that,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  provoke  him  to  any  passion,  so  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  • 
man's  self  from  being  a  little  discomposed  by  his  sharpness  and  qmckoen 
of  argument,  and  instances,  in  which  he  had  a  rare  facility,  and  a  great  Ad- 
vantage over  all  the  men  I  ever  knew.'  Writing  to  a  Romanist,  in  alluflOD 
to  the  changes  of  his  own  faith,  Chillingworth  says : — ^  I  know  a  man,  thai 
of  a  moderate  Protestant  turned  a  Papist,  and  the  day  that  he  did  so,  was 
convicted  in  his  conscience  that  his  yesterday's  opinion  was  an  error.  Hie 
same  man  afterward,  upon  better  consideration,  became  a  doubting  Papist, 
and  of  a  doubting  Papist  to  a  confirmed  Protestant.  And  yet  thk  man 
thinks  himself  no  more  to  blame  for  all  these  changes,  than  a  traveller,  who^ 
using  all  diligence  to  find  the  right  way  to  some  remote  city,  did  yet  mis- 
take it,  and  afler  iind  his  error  and  amend  it.  Nay,  he  stands  upon  his  jus- 
tification so  far,  as  to  maintain  that  his  alterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  also 
from  you,  by  God's  mercy,  were  the  most  satisfactory  actions  to  himaelf  that 
ever  he  did,  and  the  greatest  victories  that  ever  ho  obtained  over  himael( 
and  his  affections,  in  those  things  which  in  this  world  are  most  predons.' 
In  the  same  Uberal  spirit  is  the  whole  of  ChilHngworth's  great  woik 
written. 

Besides  *  The  Religion  of  the  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,'  Ch3- 
Kngworth  published  a  collection  of  nine  sennons  preached  before  Charles 
the  First,  many  of  which  are  of  unusual  merit  From  one  of  these  aermoos 
we  extract  the  following  animated  expostulation  with  his  noble  heareis  upon 
a  very  delicate  subject.  The  text  upon  which  the  discourse  is  founded  is  tb« 
following : — *  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  €rod.' 

AGAINST  DUELLING. 

But  how  is  this  doctrine  (of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries)  received  Id  the  woildl 
What  counsel  would  men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  give  thee  in  such  a  case  1 
How  would  the  soherest,  discrectest,  well-bred  Christian  advise  thee  1  Why,  thn: 
If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbour  have  offered  thee  an  iiyury,  or  an  afiW>nt|  foigifS 
him  1  By  no  means ;  thou  art  utterly  undone,  and  lost  in  reputation  with  the  wwU, 
if  thou  dost  forgive  him.  What  is  to  bo  done,  thenl  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  tain 
rest,  let  all  other  busmess  and  employment  bo  laid  aside,  till  thou  hast  hia  Uood. 
Howl  A  man's  blood  for  an  iiyurious,  passionate  speech— for  a  disdidnAil  lookl 
Nay,  that  is  not  all :  that  thou  mayst  gain  among  men  the  reputation  of  a  diacreeti 
well-tempered  murderer,  be  sure  thou  killest  him  not  in  passion,  when  thy  Wood  fc 
hot  and  boiling  with  the  provocation ;  but  proceed  with  as  great  temper  and  aettled- 
ness  of  reason,  with  as  much  discretion  and  preparedness  as  thou  wouldat  to  the  ( 
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muDion  :  after  several  days'  respite,  that  it  may  appear  it  is  thy  reason  guides  thee, 
and  not  thy  passion,  invite  him  kindly  and  courteously  into  some  retired  place,  and 
there  let  it  be  determined  whether  his  blood  or  thine  shall  satisfy  the  ii\jury. 

Oh,  thou  holy  Christian  religion !  Whence  is  it  that  thy  children  have  sucked  this 
inlmman  poisonous  blood,  these  raging  fiery  spirits  7  For  if  we  shall  inquire  of  the 
heathen,  they  will  say,  They  have  not  learned  this  from  us ;  or  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, they  will  answer.  We  are  not  guilty  of  it.  Blessed  God  !  that  it  should  become 
a  most  sure  settled  course  for  a  man  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the  world, 
if  he  shall  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ,  which  is  as  necessary  for  him 
to  do,  if  he  have  any  hopes  of  attaining  heavL-n,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for  the  main- 
taining of  life  1  That  ever  it  should  enter  into  Christian  hearts  to  walk  so  curiously 
and  exactly  contrary  unto  the  ways  of  God  !  That  whereas  he  sees  himself  every 
day  and  hour  almost,  contemned  and  despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  servant,  his  crea- 
ture, upon  whom  he  might,  without  all  i)ossil)Io  imputation  of  unrighteousness,  pour 
down  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  and  indignation ;  yet  he,  notwithstanding,  is  patient 
and  long-suffering  toward  thee,  hoping  tiiiit  his  long-suffering  may  lead  thee  to  re- 
pentance, and  beseeching  thee  daily  by  his  ministers  to  be  reconciled  unto  him;  and 
yet  thou,  on  the  other  side,  for  a  distempered  passionate  speech  or  less,  should  take 
npon  thee  to  send  thy  neighbour's  soul,  or  thiue  own,  or  likely  both,  clogged  and 
oppressed  with  all  your  sins  unrei)ented  of.  (for  how  can  repentance  possibly  consist 
with  such  a  resolution  1)  before  tlie  tribunal  seat  of  God,  to  exjwct  your  final  sen- 
tence ;  utterly  depriving  yourself  of  all  blessed  means  which  Qod  has  contrived 
for  thy  salvation,  and  putting  thyself  in  such  an  estate,  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
God's  power  almost  to  do  thee  any  good.  Pardon,  I  beseech  you,  my  earnestness, 
ahnost  intemperateness.  seeing  that  it  hath  proceeded  from  so  just,  and  warrantable 
a  ground,  and  since  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  rules  of  honour  and  refutation  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  do  you  not  teucli  others  to  be  ashamed  of  this  inseparable  badge  of 
your  religion — charity  and  forgiving  of  offences :  give  men  leave  to  be  Christians 
without  danger  or  dishonour ;  or  if  religion  will  not  work  with  you,  yet  let  the 
laws  of  that  state  wherein  you  hve,  the  earnest  desires  and  care  of  your  rightconn 
prince  prevail  with  you. 

JoHir  Gauden  was  a  theolo^an  of  a  far  more  worldly  and  ambitious 
diaracter  than  either  of  the  three  preceding  divines.  Ho  was  the  son  of 
the  vicar  of  Mayfield,  in  E^sex,  and  was  born  in  1605.  Having  prepared 
for  the  university  at  a  grammar-soliool  in  Suffolk,  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  entered  St,  John's  College,  (L-aml>ridge,  where  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished for  his  scholarship,  and  at  the  usual  time  took  his  successive  degrees. 
In  1630,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Russel,  of  Chippenhamme 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  was  immediately  after  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  that  place.  He  also  obtained  the  rectory  of  Brightwell,  in  Berkshire ; 
and  as  this  was  near  Oxford,  he  entered  Wadliam  College  of  that  universi- 
ty, and  became  tutor  to  two  of  his  father-in-law's  sons :  several  other 
youDg  gentlemen,  and  some  noblemen  were  also  placed  under  his  care. 
In  this  situation  he  passed  about  live  years,  faithfully  regarding  those  un- 
der his  care,  and  at  the  same  time  devoting  his  leisure  hours  with  such  im- 
tiring  industry  to  his  studies,  that,  in  1635,  he  took  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  divinity,  and  five  years  after,  that  of  doctor. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Gauden  added  to  his  other  duties,  the 
(bplaincy  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders  of  that 
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period ;  and  being  of  a  temporizing  disposition,  he  not  only  professed  ihe 
opinions  current  with  the  earPs  party,  but,  in  1640,  preached  before  the 
house  of  commons  a  sermon  which  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  the 
members  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  also  presented  him  with  a  silver 
tankard.  Next  year  the  rich  deanery  of  Bocking,  in  Essex,  was  added  to 
his  preferments ;  all  of  which,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment and  worship  was  substituted  for  the  Episcopal,  he  kept  bj  con- 
forming to  the  new  order  of  things,  though  not  without  apparent  r€lu^ 
tance. 

When  the  army  resolved  to  impeach  and  try  the  king,  in  1648,  Gaudeo 
published  A  Religious  and  Loyal  Protestation  against  their  purposes  and 
proceedings.  This  tract  was  followed  in  subsequent  years  by  various  other 
pieces,  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  royalists.  But  his  grand  service 
to  that  party  consisted  in  writing  the  famous  Ikon  Basilik^  ;  or  the  Por- 
traiture of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings—^ 
work  professing  to  emanate  from  the  pen  of  Charles  the  First  himself,  and 
to  contain  the  devout  meditations  of  his  latter  days.  It  was  the  intention 
of  Gauden  to  pubhsh  the  *  Portraiture,'  before  the  execution  of  the  king,  as 
an  attempt  to  save  his  hfe,  by  working  upon  the  feehngs  of  the  people ;  but 
either  from  the  diflficulty  of  getting  it  printed,  or  some  other  cause,  it  did  not 
appear  till  several  days  after  his  majesty's  death.  The  sensation  whidi  it 
produced  in  the  unfortunate  monarch's  favor  was  extraordinary.  *  It  is  not 
easy,'  says  Hume,  *  to  conceive  the  general  compassion  excited  toward  the 
king  by  the  publishing,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  a  work  so  full  of  piety, 
meekness,  and  humanity.  Many  have  not  scrupled  to  ascribe  to  that  book 
the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  Milton  compares  its  efkdts 
to  those  which  were  wrought  on  the  tumultuous  Romans  by  Antony's  read- 
ing to  them  the  will  of  Cajsar.'  So  eagerly  and  universally  was  tlie  book 
perused  by  the  nation,  that  it  passed  through  fifty  editions  in  a  single  year; 
and  probably  through  its  influence  the  title  of  Royal  Martyr  was  applied  to 
the  king.  As  a  sample  of  the  *  Ikon,'  we  present  the  following  meditatioos 
upon  The  Various  Events  of  the  Civil  War : — 

• 

"  The  various  successes  of  this  unbappy  war  have  at  least  afforded  me  variety  of 
good  meditations.  Sometimes  God  was  pleased  to  try  me  with  victory,  by  worstii^ 
my  enemies,  that  I  might  know  how  with  moderation  and  thanks  to  own  and  use  his 
power,  who  is  only  tlie  true  Lord  of  Hosts,  able,  when  he  pleases,  to  repress  the  con- 
fidence of  those  that  fought  against  me  with  so  great  advantages  for  power  and 
number. 

From  small  beginnings  on  my  part,  he  let  me  see  that  I  was  not  wholly  fontkeD 
by  my  people's  love  or  his  protection. 

Other  times  God  was  pleased  to  exercise  my  patience,  and  teach  me  not  to  trust 
in  the  arm  of  flesh,  but  in  the  living  God. 

My  sins  sometimes  prevailed  against  the  justice  of  my  cause ;  and  those  that  were 
with  me  wanted  not  matter  and  occasion  for  his  just  chastisement,  both  of  them  and 
me.  Nor  were  my  enemies  less  punished  by  that  prosperity,  which  hardened  them 
to  continue  that  iiyustice  by  open  hostility,  which  was  begun  by  moat  riotous  and 
unparliamentary  tumults. 
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There  is  no  donbt  but  personal  and  private  sins  may  ofttimes  overbalance  the  jiuh 
tice  of  public  engagements ;  nor  doth  Qod  account  every  gallant  man  (in  the  world's 
esteem)  a  fit  instrument  to  assert  in  the  way  of  war  a  righteous  cause.  The  more 
men  are  prone  to  arrogate  to  their  own  skill,  valour,  and  strength,  the  less  doth  God 
ordinarily  work  by  them  for  his  own  glory. 

I  am  sure  the  event  or  success  c^n  never  state  the  justice  of  any  cause,  nor  the 
peace  of  men's  consciences,  nor  the  eternal  fate  of  their  souls. 

Those  with  me  had,  I  think,  clearly  and  undoubtedly  for  their  justification  the 
word  of  €K)d  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  together  with  their  own  oaths  ;  all  requir- 
ing obedience  to  my  just  commands ;  but  to  none  other  under  heaven  without  me,  or 
against  me,  in  the  point  of  raising  arms. 

Those  on  the  other  side  arc  forced  to  fly  to  the  shifts  of  some  pretended  fears,  and 
wild  fundamentals  of  state,  as  they  call  them,  which  actually  overthrow  the  present 
fabric  both  of  church  and  state  ;  being  such  imaginary  reasons  for  self-defence  as 
are  most  impertinent  for  those  men  to  allege,  who,  being  my  sulgects,  were  mani- 
ffestly  the  first  assaulters  of  me  and  the  la^^-s,  first  by  unsuppressed  tumults,  after  by 
listed  forces.  The  same  allegations  they  use,  will  tit  any  faction  that  hath  but  power 
and  confidence  enough  to  second  with  the  sword  all  their  demands  against  the  present 
laws  and  governors,  which  can  never  be  such  as  some  side  or  other  will  not  find 
&ult  with,  so  as  to  urge  what  they  call  a  reformation  of  them  to  a  rebellion  against 
them." 

In  1662,  soon  after  tho  Restoration,  Gaudcn  was  promoted  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Worcester ;  a  dignity,  however,  of  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits,  as  he  died  on  the  twentieth  of  September  in  the  same  year,  through 
disappointment  at  not  having  received  the  richer  see  of  Winchester,  whidi 
ha  bad  solicited  of  tlie  king. 

Of  the  numerous  profound  theologians  who,  at  this  time,  adorned  the 
English  Church,  by  far  the  most  eloquent  and  imaginative  was  Jeremt 
Taylor.  He  has  been  styled  by  some,  the  Shakspeare,  and  by  others,  with 
more  propriety,  the  Spenser,  of  English  theological  literature ;  and  in  the 
complexion  of  his  taste  and  gcnitis  he  is  certainly  closely  allied  to  the  author 
of  the  *  Faery  Queen.'  In  his  prolific  fancy  and  diction,  in  a  certain  musical 
arrangement  and  sweetness  of  expression,  in  prolonged  description,  and  in 
delicious  musings  and  reveries,  suggested  by  some  favorite  image  or  meta- 
phor on  which  he  dwells  with  the  fondness  of  a  young  poet,  his  resemblance 
to  Spenser  is  very  apparent.  Ho  writes  like  an  orator,  and  produces  his 
efl^t  by  reiterated  strokes  and  multiplied  impressions.  His  picture  of  the 
Resurrection,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  is  in  the  highest  style  of  poetr}%  but 
generally  he  deals  with  tlie  gentle  and  familiar ;  and  his  allusions  to  natural 
objects — ^as  trees,  birds,  and  flowers,  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  charms 
of  youthful  innocence  and  beauty,  the  helplessness  of  infancy  and  childhood 
— ^possess  an  almost  angelic  purity  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  fimcy.  When 
presenting  rules  for  morning  meditation  and  prayer,  he  often  stops  to  indulge 
his  love  oi  nature.  *  Sometimes,'  he  says,  *  be  curious  to  see  the  preparation 
which  the  sun  makes  when  he  is  coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east' 
He  compares  a  young  man  to  a  dancing  bubble,  ^  empty  and  gay,  and  shining 
like  a  dove's  neck,  or  the  image  of  a  rambow,  which  hath  no  substance,  and 
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whose  very  imagery  and  colors  are  fantastical.'  The  folfillment  of  our  duties 
he  calls,  *  presenting  a  rosmary  or  chaplet  of  good  works  to  our  Maker,'  and 
he  dresses  even  the  grave  ^^ith  the  flowers  of  fancy.  This  freshness  of  feel- 
ing and  ima^nation  remiuned  with  him  to  the  last,  amidst  all  the  strife  and 
violence  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  still  more  deadening  effects  of  polemical 
controversy  and  systems  of  casuistry  and  metaphysics.  The  stormy  vidsa- 
tudes  of  his  life  seem  only  to  have  taught  him  greater  gentleness,  resigna- 
tion, toleration  for  human  failings,  and  a  more  ardent  love  of  humanity. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  of  gentle,  and  even  heroic  blood,  and  was  bora  at 
Cambridge  about  the  first  of  August,  1C13.  He  was  the  lineal  representa- 
tive of  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary;  and  his  family  had  formerly  been  distinguished  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  The  Taylors,  however,  had  *  fallen  into  the  portion  of  needs 
and  out-worn  faces,'  to  use  an  expression  of  their  most  illustrious  member, 
and  Jeremy's  feither  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  barber,  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was,  however,  a  man  of  ambition  far  above  his  circumstances, 
and  resolved,  therefore,  to  raise,  if  possible,  through  his  son,  the  family  to 
their  former  position.  With  this  view,  he  had  liim  carefully  instructed  in 
his  preparatory  learning,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  entered  him  in 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  ho  successfully  prosecuted  his  studies,  until 
he  took  his  master's  degree. 

Li  1631  Taylor  entered  into  sacred  orders,  and  soon  after  went  to  Losh 
don  to  deliver  some  lectures  for  a  college  friend,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
His  eloquent  discourses,  aided  by  what  a  contemporary  calls  *  his  florid  and 
youthful  beauty,  and  pleasant  air,'  entranced  all  hearers,  and  procured  him 
the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  friend  of  learning,  if  not  of  liberty. 
By  Laud's  assistance,  Taylor  obtained  a  fellowship  in  All  Souls  CoU^ 
Oxford,  became  chaplain  to  the  archbishop,  and  rector  of  Uppingham,  in 
Rutlandshire.  In  1639  he  married  Phoebe  Langdale,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  her  masical  name,  and  soon  after,  in  consequence  of  the  de^ne 
of  the  king's  cause,  he  retired  into  Wales,  where,  under  the  protection  of 
the  earl  of  Carberry,  he  was  permitted  to  officiate  in  Carmarthenshire,  as  a 
minister,  and  to  teach  school  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Death,  however,  removed  his  wife  from  him  about  three  years  after,  his 
marriage,  and  to  this  calamity  with  others  of  a  more  public  nature,  he  thus 
feelingly  alludes : — *  In  the  great  storm  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the 
church  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  in  a  little 
boat,  thought  to  have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness\which  in  England,  in 
a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for.  Here  I  cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride 
safely,  the  storm  followed  me  with  so  impetuous  violence,  that  it  broke  a 
cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here  again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy 
of  the  sea,  and  the  gentleness  of  an  element  that  could  neither  distingaish 
things  nor  persons ;  and,  but  that  He  that  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  • 
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for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of  content  or  study ; 
inow  not  whether  I  have  been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of 
mds,  or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.'  This  fine 
3  is  found  in  the  dedication  to  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying^  a 
)ublished  in  1647,  Showing  the  Unreasonableness  of  Prescribing  to 
Men^s  Faith,  and  the  Iniquity  of  Persecuting  Different  Opinions, 
ophosying'  the  author  means  preaching  or  expounding  the  gospel, 
.'ork  has  been  justly  described  as  *  perhaps  of  all  Taylor's  writings, 
tiich  shows  him  farthest  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  and 
ecclesiastical  system  in  which  ho  had  been  reared — as  the  first  dis- 
id  avowed  defence  of  toleration  which  had  been  ventured  on  in  Enjr- 
erhaps  in  Christendom.'  He  builds  the  right  of  private  judgment 
lie  difficulty  of  expounding  Scripture — the  insufficiency  and  unoer- 
of  tradition — the  fiiUibility  of  councils,  the  pope,  ecclesiastical  wri- 
id  the  church  as  a  body,  as  arbiters  of  controverted  points — and  the 
ient  necessity  of  letting  every  man  choose  his  own  guide,or  judge  of 
aning  of  Scripture  for  himself 

style  of  this  masterly  *  Discourse'  is  more  argumentative  and  less 
than  that  of  his  sermons  and  devotional  treatises ;  but  his  enlightr 
eal  often  breaks  forth  in  strikinsj  condemnation  of  those  who  are 
isly  busy  about  trifles  and  imjwrtinences,  while  they  reject  those  glo- 
>recepts  of  Christianity  and  holy  life  which  are  the  glories  of  our 
1,  and  would  enable  us  to  gain  a  happy  eternity.'  He  closes  the 
rith  the  following  interesting  and  instructive  apologue,  which  he  had 
n  the  Jew's  books : — 

n  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain 
rs,  he  espied  an  old  man  stopping  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  ago 
rel,  coming  toward  him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  ago.  He  received  him 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down;  but  observ- 
the  old  man  ate  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat,  asked 
y  he  did  not  worship  the  God  of  heaven  1  The  old  man  told  him  that  he 
ed  the  fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God ;  at  which  answer  Abra- 
jw  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  ex- 
im  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  ungiiarded  condition.  When  the  old 
s  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the  stranger  was  1 
ied,  I  thrust  him  away  because  lie  did  not  worship  Thee :  God  answered  him, 
suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured  me,  and  couldst 
t  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no  trouble  1  Upon  this,  saith 
y,  Abraham  fetched  him  back  again,  and  gave  him  hospitable  entertainment 
e  instruction.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  thy  charity  will  be  rewarded  by 
[  of  Abraham.' 

re  Taylor  retired  into  Wales^  he  had,  by  nrtue  of  the  king's  mandate, 
lade  a  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  at  the  command  of  Charles,  he  wrote, 
fter,  a  defence  of  Episcopacy,  to  which  he  was  in  principle,  strongly 
d.  By  a  second  marri;ige  to  a  Welch  lady  of  some  fortune,  he  was 
i  from  the  irksome  duties  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  thenceforth,  during 
T  in  that  country,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  writing.    Besides 
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the  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  be  produced  an  Apology  for  Authorised  attd 
Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  em^  in  1648,  The  Life  of  Christy  or  The  Great  Ex 
emptar,  a  valuable  and  bigbly  iK>pular  work.  These  were  followed  by  his  trea- 
tises  oi  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying,  Twenty-seven  Sermons  for  the  Sum- 
mer Half  Year,  and  various  other  minor  productions.  He  wrote  also  an 
excellent  little  manual  of  devotion,  entitled  The  Golden  Grove,  in  honor  of 
his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Carberry,  whose  estates  bore  that  name.  He  next 
completed  his  Course  of  Sentions  for  t?i£  Year,  and  published  some  contro- 
versial tracts  on  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  respecting  which  his  opinions 
were  thought  to  be  rather  latitudinarian. 

In  1657,  Taylor  removed  to  London,  and  officiated  in  a  private  congre 
gation  of  Episcopalians,  till  an  otfcr  was  made  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Conway 
to  accompany  him  to  Ireland,  and  act  as  lecturer  to  a  church  at  Lisbum. 
Thither  he  accordingly  repaired,  fixing  his  residence  at  Portmore,  on  the 
banks  of  Lough  Neagh,  about  eight  miles  from  Lisbum.  Two  years  were 
passed  in  this  happy  retirement,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  in  1660,  Taylor 
went  to  London  to  publish  his  Cases  of  Conscience,  the  most  elaborate  but 
least  successful  of  all  his  works.  His  journey,  however,  was  made  at  an 
auspicious  period;  for  soon  after  his  arrival,  Charles  the  Second  entered 
London,  May  the  twenty-ninth,  in  triumphal  procession,  and  in  August  fol- 
lowing Taylor  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  He  was  after- 
ward made  chancellor  of  the  xmiversity  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  council.  The  sex3  of  Dromore  was  also  annexed  to  his  other 
bishopric,  *  on  account  of  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  industry.'  The  duties  of 
his  Episcopal  functions  were  discharged  with  zeal,  mingled  with  charity,  and 
the  few  sermons  which  we  possess,  delivered  by  him  in  Ireland,  are  truly 
apostolic,  both  in  spirit  and  language.  His  well-deserved  honors,  however, 
he  continued  to  enjoy  for  but  the  brief  space  of  six  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  died  of  a  fever  at  Lisburn,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  1667, 
and  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

A  finer  pattern  of  a  Christian  divine  never,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  lived,  than  Jeremy  Taylor.  His  learning  dignified  the  high  station 
to  which  he  at  last  attained  ;  his  gentleness  and  courtesy  shed  a  grace  over 
his  whole  conduct  and  demeanor ;  while  his  commanding  genius  and  energy 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  render  him  worthy  of  everlasting  affection 
and  veneration.  From  his  numerous  volumes  we  select  the  following  char- 
acteristic and  beautiful  passages : — 

THE  AGE  OP  REASON  AND  DISCRETION. 

We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when  he  can  feed  himself  or  walk 
alone,  when  he  can  fight  or  beget  his  like,  for  so  he  is  contemporary  with  a  camel  or 
a  cow ;  but  he  is  first  a  man  when  he  comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  ac- 
cording to  his  proportion ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of  men  can  not  tell  predoely. 
Some  are  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  onc-and-twenty,  some  nerer ;  bat  all 
men  late  cnougli ;  for  the  lifb  of  a  man  comes  upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But, 
as  when  the  sun  approaching  toward  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  littk 
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ey6  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock, 
and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  fringes  of  a  cloud,  and 
peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out  his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked 
the  brows  of  Moses,  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  vail,  because  himself  had  seen 
the  face  of  Qod ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till  ho 
shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  tlicn  he  shines  one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud 
often,  and  sometimes  weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly :  so  is  a 
man's  reason  and  his  life.  Ue  first  begins  to  perceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  making 
little  reflections  upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  discourse  of  flies  and  dogs,  shells 
and  play,  horses  and  liberty ;  but  when  he  is  strong  enough  to  enter  into  arts  and 
little  institutions,  he  is  at  first  entertained  with  trifles  and  impertinent  things,  not 
because  he  needs  them,  but  because  his  understanding  is  no  bigger,  and  little  images 
of  things  are  laid  before  him,  like  a  cock-boat  to  a  whale,  only  to  play  withal :  but, 
before  a  man  comes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead  with  gouts  and  consumption,  with 
catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore  eyes  and  worn-out  body.  So  tliat,  if  we  must  not 
reckon  the  life  of  a  man  but  by  accounts  of  his  reason,  ho  is  long  before  his  soul  bo 
dressed,  and  he  is  not  to  be  called  a  man  without  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a  soul 
at  least  famished  with  what  is  neces.<Miry  toward  his  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which  we  call  years  of  discretion.  The 
young  man  is  passed  his  tutors,  and  arrived  at  the  bondage  of  a  caitiff  spirit;  ho  is 
to  run  fh)m  discipline,  and  is  let  loose  to  passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wit 
enough  to  choose  his  vice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress,  to  talk  confldently, 
and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually ;  to  despise  his  betters,  to  deny  nothing  to  his  ap- 
petite, to  do  things  that,  when  he  is  indeed  a  man,  he  must  forever  be  ashamed  of; 
for  this  is  all  the  discretion  that  most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  manhood. 
They  can  discern  good  from  evil ;  and  they  prove  their  skill  by  leaving  all  that  is 
good,  and  wallowing  in  the  evils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appetite.  And  by 
this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted  vicious  habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners, 
and  therefore  it  will  not  be  fitting  to  reckon  the  beginning  of  his  life ;  he  is  a  fool 
in  his  understanding,  and  that  is  a  sad  death. 

USEFUL  STUDIES. 

Spend  not  your  ihne  in  that  which  profits  not ;  for  your  labour  and  your  health, 
your  time  and  your  studies,  are  very  valuable ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  to  see  a 
diligent  and  hopeful  i>erson  spend  himself  in  gathering  cockle-shells  and  little  peb- 
bles, in  telling  sands  upon  the  shores  and  making  garlands  of  useless  daisies.  Study 
that  which  is  profitable,  that  which  will  make  you  useful  to  churches  and  common- 
wealths, that  which  will  make  you  desirable  and  wise.  Only  I  shall  add  this  to  you, 
that  in  learning  there  are  variety  of  things  as  well  as  in  religion :  there  is  mint  and 
TOmmin.  and  there  are  the  weighty  things  of  the  law ;  so  there  are  studies  more  and 
M^n  useful,  and  every  thing  that  is  useful  will  be  required  in  its  time  ;  and  I  may  in 
this  also  use  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  '  These  things  ought  you  to  look 
after,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  unregarded.'  But  your  great  care  is  to  be  in  the 
things  of  God  and  of  religion,  in  holiness  and  true  wisdom,  remembering  the  saying 
of  Origen,  '  That  the  knowledge  that  arises  from  goodness  is  something  that  ia 
more  certain  and  more  divine  than  all  demonstrations,'  than  all  other  learnings 
of  the  world. 

REAL  AND  APPARENT  HAPPINESS. 

If  we  should  look  under  the  skirts  of  the  prosperous  and  prevailing  tyrant,  we 
ihonld  find,  even  in  the  days  of  his  joys,  such  allays,  and  abatements  of  his  pleasure, 
aa  may  serve  to  represent  him  presently  miserable,  besides  his  final  infelicities.  For 
I  have  seen  a  young  and  healthAil  person  warm  and  ruddy  under  a  poor  and  a  thia 
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gannent ;  when  at  tho  same  time  an  old  rich  person  hath  been  cold  and  paraljtic 
under  a  load  of  sables,  and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is  the  body  that  makes  the  clothes 
warm,  not  the  clothes  the  body  ;  and  the  spirits  of  a  man  makes  felicity  and  con- 
tent, not  any  spoils  of  a  rich  fortune  wrapt  about  a  sickly  and  uneasy  soul.  Apol> 
lodonis  was  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man  have 
so  good  a  fortune,  but  knew  not  that  he  nourished  scorpions  in  his  breast,  and  that 
his  liver  and  his  heart  were  eaten  up  with  spectres  and  images  of  death ;  his  thoughts 
were  full  of  interruptions,  his  dreams  of  illusions ;  h\»  faiK:y  was  abnscd  with  real 
troubles  and  fantastic  images,  imagining  that  he  saw  the  Scythians  flaying  him  alive, 
his  daughters  like  pillars  of  fire,  dancing  round  about  a  cauldron  in  which  himself 
was  boiling,  and  that  his  heart  accused  itself  to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  e\ils. 

Does  he  not  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  beverage  in  an  earthen  vessel,  than 
he  that  looks  and  searches  into  his  golden  chalices,  for  fear  of  poison,  and  looks  pale 
at  every  sudden  noise,  and  sleeps  in  armour,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  tmst 
God  for  his  safety  1 

Can  a  man  bind  a  thought  in  chains,  or  carry  imaginations  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  ?  can  the  beauty  of  the  peacock's  train,  or  the  ostrich  plume,  be  delicious  to 
the  palate  and  the  throat?  doi's  the  hand  intermeddle  with  the  joys  of  the  heart  1 
or  darkness  that  hides  the  naked,  make  him  warm  1  doe^  the  body  live,  as  does  tho 
spirit?  or  can  the  body  of  Christ  be  like  common  food?  Indeed,  the  nm  ihines 
upon  the  good  and  b<ad ;  and  the  vines  give  wine  to  the  drunkard,  as  well  as  to  the 
sober  man;  pirates  ha\e  fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  at  tho  same  time  when  the  just 
and  fearful  merchantman  hath  them.  But,  although  the  things  of  this  world  are 
common  to  good  and  bad,  yet  sacraments  and  spiritual  joys,  the  food  of  the  soul, 
and  the  blessing  of  Christ,  are  the  peculiar  right  of  saints. 

PRAYER. 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Qhost,  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  dov«- 
liko  simplicity ;  an  imitation  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the 
greatness  of  the  biggest  example,  and  a  conformity  to  Qod ;  whose  anger  is  always 
just,  and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often  hindered,  and 
never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy :  prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of 
our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollection,  the  scat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  oiir 
cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tempest :  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  nntronbled 
thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness ;  and  he  that 
prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  discomposed  spirit,  is  like 
him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  meditate,  and  set  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarten 
of  an  army,  and  chooses  a  frontier-garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect  aliena- 
tion of  the  mind  fVom  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to  that  attention  which  preeenti 
our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God.  For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  fk'om  his  bed  of 
grass,  and  soaring  upward,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb 
above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an 
eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descendingmore  at  every 
breath  of  the  tempest,  ♦ban  it  could  recover  by  the  libration  and  frequent  weighing 
of  his  wings,  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  do^n  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the 
storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it 
had  learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  thronghthe 
air,  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man :  when  hii 
affairs  have  required  business,  and  his  business  was  matter  of  discipline,  and  his  diB- 
cipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met 
with  the  infirmities  of  a  ma!h,  and  anger  was  his  instrument^  and  the  instrament 
became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled  the  man, 
and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  imt 
up  toward  a  cloud  \  and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  bock  again,  and  made  them 
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ithont  intention;  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmities,  but  most  be  content 
lose  that  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it,  when  his  anger  is  removed,  and  his  spirits 
becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God ;  and 
en  it  ascends  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  Qod,  till 
retoms,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

ON  DEATH. 

Nature  calls  us  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  things  which  are  the  instruments  of 
sting  it ;  and  God,  by  all  the  variety  of  his  providence,  makes  us  see  death  every- 
here,  in  all  variety  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up  for  all  the  fancies,  and  the  ez- 
Kstations  of  every  single  person.  Nature  hath  given  us  one  harvest  every  year,  but 
iath  hath  two ;  and  the  spring  and  the  autumn  send  throngs  of  men  and  women  to 
lamel-houses ;  and  all  the  summer  long,  men  are  recovering  fVom  their  evils  of  the 
iring,  till  the  dog-days  come,  and  then  the  Sirian  star  makes  the  summer  deadly ;  and 
le  fruits  of  autumn  are  laid  up  for  all  tlic  year's  provision,  and  the  man  that  gathers 
lem  eats  and  surfeits,  and  dies  and  needs  them  not,  and  himself  is  laid  up  for  eternity; 
id  he  that  escapes  till  winter,  only  stays  for  another  opportunity,  which  the  distem- 
$18  of  that  quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  variety.  Thus  death  reigns  in  all  the 
yrtions  of  our  time.  The  autumn  with  its  fVuits  provides  disorders  for  us,  and  the 
inter's  cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and  the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew 
ir  hearse,  and  the  summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon  our  graves, 
dentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and  agues,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  year ;  and  you 
m  go  no  whither,  but  you  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones. 

The  wild  fellow  in  Petronius,  that  escaped  upon  a  broken  table  Arom  the  fViries  of 
shipwreck,  as  he  was  sunning  himself  upon  the  rocky  shore,  espied  a  man  rolled 
;)on  his  floating  bed  of  waves,  ballasted  with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  and 
irried  by  his  civil  enemy,  the  sea,  toward  the  shore  to  find  a  grave.  And  it  cast 
Im  into  some  sad  thoughts,  that  perad venture  this  man's  wife,  in  some  part  of  the 
mtinent,  saf^  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  the  good  man's  return ;  or,  it  may 
3,  his  son  knows  nothing  of  the  tempest;  or  his  father  thinks  of  that  affectionate 
ifls  which  still  is  warm  upon  the  good  old  man's  cheek,  ever  since  he  took  a  kind 
xewell,  and  he  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  blessed  he  shall  be  when  his  beloved 
yy  returns  into  the  circle  of  his  father's  arms.  These  are  the  thoughts  of  mortals ; 
lis  is  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their  designs.  A  dark  night  and  an  ill  guide,  a  boister- 
28  sea  and  a  broken  cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  rough  wind,  dashed  in  pieces  the  for- 
me of  a  whole  family ;  and  they  that  shall  weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  yet 
iterod  into  the  storm,  and  yet  have  suffered  shipwreck.  Then,  looking  upon  the 
ircaas,  ho  knew  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  master  of  the  ship,  who,  the  day  before, 
lat  up  the  accounts  of  his  patrimony  and  his  trade,  and  named  the  day  when  he 
lougfat  to  be  at  home.  See  how  the  man  swims,  who  was  so  angry  two  days  since  ! 
is  passions  are  becalmed  with  the  storm,  his  accounts  cast  up,  his  cares  at  an  end, 
is  voyage  done,  and  his  gains  are  the  strange  events  of  death,  which  whether  they 
3  good  or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alive  seldom  trouble  themselves  concerning  the 
itercst  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every  person,  and  it  is  visible 
» U8  who  are  alive.  Reckon  but  from  the  sprightfVilness  of  youth,  and  the  fair 
leeks  and  full  eyes  of  childhood ;  from  the  vigorousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the 
ints  of  five-and-twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  deadly  paleness,  to  the  loathsome- 
3W  and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  very 
reat  and  very  strange.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefla 
Tits  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
I  a  lamb's  fleece,  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and 
ismantled  its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  darkness,  and 
» decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and 
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broke  ita  stalk ;  and  at  night,  ha\ing  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell 
into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  outworn  faces.  The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  man 
and  every  woman ;  the  heritage  of  worms  and  serpents,  rottenness  and  cold  dishon- 
our, and  our  beauty  so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance  quickly  idiew  us  not ;  and 
that  change  mingled  with  so  much  horror,  or  else  meets  so  with  onr  fears  and  weik 
discoursings,  that  they  who,  six  hours  ago.  tended  upon  us  either  with  chariUUe  or 
ambitious  services,  can  not,  without  some  regret,  stay  In  the  room  alone,  where  the 
body  lies  stripped  of  its  life  and  honour.  I  have  read  of  a  fair  young  German  gen- 
tleman, who,  living,  often  refused  to  be  pictured,  but  put  off  the  importunity  of  his 
friends'  desire  by  giving  way,  that,  after  a  11.' w  days' burial,  they  might  send  a  painter 
to  his  vault,  and,  if  they  saw  cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  his  death  unto  tlie  life. 
They  did  so,  and  found  his  face  half  eaten,  and  his  midriff  and  back-bone  full  of 
serpents ;  and  so  he  stands  pictured  among  his  armed  ancestors.  So  does  the  fairest 
beauty  change ;  and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  you  and  me ;  and  then  what  semnti 
shall  wo  have  to  wait  upon  us  hi  the  grave  7  what  friends  to  visit  us  1  what  officious 
people  to  cleanse  away  the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  ftces 
from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers  for  our  AineraL 
A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  that  ever  man  preached, 
if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sei>ulchres  of  kings.  In  the  same  Escurial  where  the 
Spanish  princes  live  in  greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  have 
wisely  placed  a  cemetery,  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep  till  time  sliall 
be  no  more ;  and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned  their  ancestors  lie  interred, 
and  they  must  walk  over  their  grandsire's  head  to  take  his  crown.  There  is  an  acre 
sown  with  royal  seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change,  from  rich  to  naked,  from  ceil- 
ed roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like  gods  to  die  like  men.  There  is  enough  to 
cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  to  apiwase  the  itch  of  covetooi 
desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the  dissembling  colours  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and 
imaginary  beauty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  jMiaceful,  the  fortunate  and  the  mis- 
erable, the  beloved  and  the  despised  princes  mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down  sym- 
bol of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world  that,  when  we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal 
to  kings,  and  our  accounts  easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crowns  shall  be  less. 


Thomas  Browne,  the  last  of  the  eloquent  writers  of  this  great  Utcniy 
era,  whom  wo  shall  particularly  notice,  wa.s  descended  from  an  ancient  fiun- 
ilj  of  Cheshire,  and  born  in  Tendon,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1605. 
His  father  died  during  his  childliood,  and  his  mother  soon  after  marrying 
Sir  Thomas  Diitton,  a  gentleman  who  held  a  post  under  government  in 
Ireland,  accompanied  her  husband  into  that  country,  leanng  her  son  under 
the  caro  of  an  unprincipled  guardian,  who  sj>oiled  him  of  much  of  his  fo^ 
tune.  Browne  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Westminster 
school,  and  thence  passed  to  I'embroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  succeBsfiilly 
completed  his  collegiate  studies,  and  then  entered  uj>on  preparation  for  the 
medical  profession.  To  effect  his  object  the  more  thoroughly,  he  resolved  to 
travel  abroad  ;  and  after  hanng  visited  Ireland,  he  passed  over  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  travelled  extensively  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland.  At  Lejden 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country  settled,  as  a  practitioner,  at  Norwich. 

In  1G42,  Browne  published  his  first  work,  entitled  Heliffio  Medici,  oi^  Tki 
Religion  of  a  Physician,  which  immediately  rendered  him  famous  as  alitenuy 
man.    In  this  singular  production,  he  gives  a  minute  account  of  his  opinioDSi 
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Qot  only  on  religious,  but  also  on  a  variety  of  fanciful  points,  besides  afford- 
ing the  reader  many  glimpses  into  the  eccentricities  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter. The  language  of  th?  work  is  bold  and  poetical,  adorned  with  picturesque 
imagery,  but  frequently  pedantic  and  obscure.  His  next  publication,  enti- 
tled Pseudodoxia  Epidemica  or  Treatises  on  Vulgar  Errors^  appeared  in 
1640.  It  ia  much  more  philosophical  in  its  character  than  the  *  Religio  Med- 
id,'  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  solid  and  useful  of  all  his  productions.  The 
title  of  the  work  sufficiently  indicates  its  topics.  In  1G58  he  published  his 
Hydriotapkia,  or  Urn  Burial ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Sepulchral  Urns  Lately 
Found  in  Norfolk^  a  work  not  inforior,  in  ideality  of  style,  to  the  *  ReUgio 
Medici.'  Here  the  author's  learning  appears  in  the  details  which  he  gives 
concerning  the  modes  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  have  been  disjx)sed 
of  in  different  ages  and  countries ;  while  his  reflections  on  death,  obUvion, 
and  immortality,  are,  for  solemnity  and  grandeur,  probably  unsurpassed  in 
English  literature.  The  occasion  which  called  forth  this  work  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

In  a  field  at  WaLsingham  were  dug  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  human  bones,  some  small  brass  instruments,  boxes, 
and  other  fragmentary  rehcs.  Coals  and  burnt  substances  were  found  near 
the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  this  was  the 
Ustrina,  or  the  place  of  burning,  or  the  spot  whereon  the  Druidical  sacri- 
fices were  made.  Furnished  with  such  a  theme  for  his  philosophical  mu- 
sings, he  comments,  first  on  that  vast  charnel-house,  the  earth,  and  then 
successively  describes  and  comments  upon  the  different  modes  of  interment 
and  decomposition  observed  by  various  nations  at  different  periods.  Among 
the  beauties  of  expression  with  which  this  work  abounds  may  be  noticed  the 
following  eloquent  definition :  *  Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
with  nature — they  being  both  ser\'ants  of  his  providence.  Art  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  nature.  Were  the  world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet 
a  chaos.  Nature  hath  made  one  world,  art  another.  In  belief,  all  things 
are  artificial,  for  nature  is  the  art  of  God.' 

To  the  *  Hydriotaphia'  Bro^^'ne  appended  a  small  treatise,  called  The  Gar- 
den of  Cyrus  ;  or  the  Quincmiical  Lozenge^  or  Network  Plantations  of  the 
AncientSy  Artificially  and  Mystically  Considered.  This  is  written  in  a  simi- 
lar style,  and  displays  much  of  the  author's  whimsical  fancy  and  propensity 
to  laborious  trifling.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  fancies,  though  often 
quoted,  we  can  but  repeat.  Wishing  to  denote  that  it  is  late,  or  that  he 
was  writing  at  a  late  hour,  he  says,  that  *  the  Hyades  (the  quincunx  of  heaven) 
run  low — ^that  we  are  unwilhng  to  spin  out  our  awaking  thoughts  into  the 
phantasms  of  sleej) — that  to  keep  our  eyes  open  longer  were  but  to  act  our 
antipodes — that  the  huntsmen  are  up  in  America — and  that  they  are  already 
past  their  first  sleep  in  Persia.'  This  is  fantastic,  but  it  is  still  the  oflfepring 
of  genius.  Browne  lived  in  a  world  of  ideal  contemplation,  but  before  he 
surrendered  himself  up  to  l  is  reveries,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  vast  and 
multifarious  learning.     Among  his  posthumous  pieces  is  a  collection  of  aph- 
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orisms  entitled  Christian  Morals^  to  \vhicli  Dr.  Johnson  prefixed  a  life  of  tbe 
author.     lie  left  also  various  essays  on  antiquarian  and  other  subjects.    In 
1671,  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  Second  at  Norwich,  and  died  on  his 
birthday,  October  the  nineteenth,  1G82,  having  just  completed  the  seventy 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  practice  of  emplojnng  Latin 
words  with  EngEsh  terminatioa**,  is  carried  to  such  excess,  that,  to  pcraons 
acquainted  with  their  native  tongue  only,  many  of  his  sentences  must  be  nearly 
unintelligible.  Thus,  speaking  in  his  '  Vulgar  Erro/s'  of  the  nature  of  ioe^ 
he  remarks :  *  Ice  is  only  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air,  where- 
by it  acquireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or  determination  of 
its  diffluoucy,  and  emitteth  not  its  essence,  but  condition  of  fluiditjr.  Neither 
doth  there  anything  properly  conglaciato  but  water,  or  watery  humidity ; 
for  the  determination  of  quicksilver  is  properly  fixation,  that  of  milk  coagulft- 
tion,  and  that  of  oil  and  unctions  bodies  only  incrassation.'  Such  words  as 
dolucidate,  ampliate,  manuduction,  indigitate,  reminiscential,  evocation,  fiu^ 
raginous,  advenient,  ariolation,  and  lapifidical,  occur  on  almost  every  page 
of  his  writings ;  and  all  who  are  acquained  with  Dr.  Johnson^s  style,  will  at 
once  perceive  the  resemblance,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  abundance  of 
Latin  words,  which  it  bears  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  *  Rambler'  acquired  much  of  his 
fondness  for  pompous  and  high-sounding  expressions  from  the  writiDgs  of 
the  learned  knight  of  Norwich.  PVom  this  interesting  author  we  have  onlj 
space  for  the  following  brief  extracts : — 

OF  MYSELF. 

For  my  life  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years,  which  to  relate  were  not  a  hiatoiy,  bat 
a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a  fable.  For  the  world  I 
count  it  not  an  inn  but  a  hospital,  and  a  place  not  to  live  but  to  die  in.  The  world 
that  I  regard  is  myself;  it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  firame  that  I  can  cast  mine 
eye  on — for  the  other  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for  my 
recreation.  *  *  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  tho  heavens  abate  as, 
but  of  that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within  us.  That  mass  of  flesh  that  circua- 
scribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind.  That  surfhce  that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end, 
can  not  persuade  me  I  have  any.  *  *  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how  I  am  a  micro- 
cosm or  little  world,  I  find  myself  something  more  than  the  great.  There  ia  surely 
a  piece  of  divinity  in  us — something  that  was  before  the  heavens,  and  owes  no  bom* 
age  to  the  sun.  Nature  tells  me  I  am  the  image  of  Qod  as  well  as  Scripture.  He 
that  understands  not  thus  much,  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first  lesson,  and  hath 
yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  men. 

STUDY  OF  GOD'S  WORKS. 

The  world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but  studied  and  contemplated  \S! 
man ;  it  is  the  debt  of  our  reason  we  owe  unto  Qod,  and  the  homage  we  pay  for  not 
being  beasts ;  without  this,  the  world  is  still  as  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it  vas 
before  the  sixth  day,  when  as  yet  there  was  not  a  creature  that  could  conceive  or  sty 
there  was  a  world.  The  wisdom  of  God  receives  small  honour  from  those  vul^ 
heads  that  rudely  stare  about,  and  with  a  gross  rusticity  admire  hit  works }  those 
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higihly  magnify  him  whose  judicious  inquiry  into  hia  acts,  and  deliberate  research 
into  his  creatureSj  return  the  duty  of  a  devout  and  learned  admiration. 

CHARITY. 

Bat  to  return  fVom  philosophy  to  charity :  I  hold  not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  this 
Tirtue,  as  to  conceiye  that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable,  or  think  a  piece  of 
liberality  can  comprehend  the  total  of  charity.  Divinity  hath  wisely  divided  the 
acts  thereof  into  many  branches,  and  hath  taught  us  in  this  narrow  way  many  paths 
unto  goodness :  as  many  ways  as  we  may  do  good,  so  many  ways  we  may  be  chari- 
table; there  are  infirmities,  not  only  of  body,  but  of  soul  and  fortunes,  which  do  re- 
quire the  mercifHil  hand  of  our  abilities.  I  can  not  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance, 
but  behold  him  with  as  much  pity  as  I  do  Lazarus.  It  is  no  greater  charity  to 
clothe  his  body,  than  apparel  the  nakedness  of  his  soul.  It  is  an  honourable  object 
to  Bee  the  reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries,  and  their  borrowed  undcrstand- 
ii^  do  homage  to  the  bounty  of  ours.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  beneficence,  and, 
]jk6  the  natural  charity  of  the  sun,  illuminates  another  without  obscuring  itself  Tc 
be  reserved  and  caitiff  in  this  part  of  goodness,  is  the  sordidest  piece  of  covetous- 
nees,  and  more  contemptible  than  pecuniary  avarice.  To  this  (as  calling  myself  a 
scholar)  I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  condition :  I  make  not,  therefore,  my  head 
ft  grave,  but  a  treasure  of  knowledge  ;  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  community  in 
learning ;  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but  for  theirs  that  study  not  for  them- 
■elves.  I  envy  no  man  that  knows  more  than  myself,  but  pity  them  that  know  less. 
I  instmct  no  man  as  an  exercise  of  my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nour- 
ish and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head,  than  beget  and  propagate  it  in  his ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  my  endeavours,  there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  me,  that  my 
acquired  parts  must  perish  with  myself,  nor  can  be  legacicd  among  my  honoured 
ftiends.  I  can  not  fall  out,  or  contemn  a  man  for  an  error,  or  conceive  why  a  dif- 
ference in  opinion  should  divide  an  afibction :  for  controversies,  disputes,  and  argu- 
mentations, both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  they  meet  with  discreet  and  peace- 
able natures,  do  not  infringe  the  laws  of  charity.  In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  there  is 
of  passion,  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  then  reason,  like  a  bad 
hound,  spends  upon  a  (lilse  scent,  and  forsakes  the  question  first  started.  And  this 
18  one  reason  why  controversies  are  never  determined ;  for  though  they  be  amply 
proposed,  they  are  scarce  at  all  handled,  they  do  so  swell  with  unnecessary  di- 
gressions; and  the  parenthesis  on  the  party  is  often  as  large  as  the  main  di9- 
conrse  upon  the  subject. 

We  have  now  brought  our  remarks  upon  the  literary  era  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  to  a  close  ;  but  before  we  entirely  dismiss  the  subject,  we  must  briefly 
notice  the  few  Scottish  prose  writers  which  this  period  produced.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  were  Knox,  Calderwood,  Melvil,  Lesley,  and  Spotiswood. 

John  Knox,  the  celebrated  reformer,  was  bom  at  Haddington,  in  1505. 
Though  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  bred  a  friar,  still  he 
early  embraced  the  doctiiues  of  the  Reformation,  and  while  disseminating 
them,  was,  in  1547,  carried  prisoner  to  France  as  a  punishment  for  his 
offence.  Being  set  at  liberty  two  years  afterward,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  there  continued  to  preach  till  the  accession  of  Mary,  in  1553,  when  he 
retired  to  the  continent,  and,  for  some  time,  resided  alternately  at  Geneva, 
and  Frankfort.  In  1555,  he  visited  Scotland,  and  by  his  exertions  in  Edin- 
burgh, greatly  strengthened  the  Protestant  cause ;  but  at  the  earnest  solid- 
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tation  of  tlie  English  coDgregation  at  Creneva,  he,  in  1556,  once  more  took 
up  his  abode  in  that  city.  At  Geneva  he  published  The  First  Blast  of  th$ 
Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,  directed  chiefly 
against  Mary  of  England,  and  the  Queen-regent  of  Scotland.  In  1559, 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  and  continued  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Prot- 
estantism, which,  by  the  aid  of  an  English  army,  triumphed  in  the  following 
year.  He  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1572,  and  when  laid  in 
his  grave,  was  characterized  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  one  '  who  neTer  feared 
the  face  of  man.' 

The  theological  works  of  Knox  are  numerous ;  but  his  most  important 
literary  production  is  a  JTistorg  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  within  the 
Realm  of  Scotland,  published  after  his  death.  Although,  from  having  been 
written  at  intervals,  and  amid  the  distractions  of  a  busy  life,  much  of  the 
work  is  in  a  confused  and  ill-digested  state,  yet  it  still  maintains  its  value  as 
a  chief  source  of  information  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  eventful 
period  during  which  the  author  lived ;  and  though  sometimes  inaocurate, 
and  the  production  of  a  partisan,  its  statements  have,  in  the  main,  been 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  later  historians. 

David  Calderwood,  another  zealous  Presbyterian  divine,  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  a  work  similar  to  that  of  Knox, 
but  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  more  minute,  and  involving  many  im- 
portant public  documents,  llie  original  production,  in  six  folio  volumes  of 
manuscript,  reposes  in  the  Hbrary  of  Glasgow,  but  an  abridgment  has  been 
printed  under  the  title  of  The  True  History  of  the'  Church  of  ScothauL 
Thy  style  of  this  performance  deserves  little  commendation ;  but,  thongli 
deeply  tinged  with  party  feeling,  it  has  always  been  highly  valued  as  a 
repertory  of  historical  facts.  The  date  of  Calderwood's  birth  is  not  known, 
but  his  death  occurred  in  1657. 

Sir  James  Melvil,  pri\y  councillor  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  born  at  Hall-hill,  Fifeshire,  in  1530,  and  died 
in  1606.  He  Icfl  in  manuscript  an  historical  work,  which  for  a  consideiable 
time  lay  unknown  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  ha\'ing  at  length  been 
discovered,  was  published  in  1683,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Sir  James 
Melvil  of  Hall-hill,  containing  an  Impartial  Account  of  the  Most  Remark' 
able  Affairs  of  State  during  the  Last  Age,  not  mentioned  by  other  Histo- 
rians ;  more  particularly  Relating  to  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land under  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Ktng 
James,  In  all  which  Transactions  the  Author  ufos  Personally  and  PuMicly 
Concerned,  This  work,  for  the  simphcity  of  its  style,  and  as  the  sde 
authority  for  the  history  of  many  important  events,  is  very  highly  es- 
teemed. 

John  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  bom  in  1527,  and  educated  at  ib 
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UDiveisity  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
actively  exerted  himself  in  her  behalf  during  her  imprisonment  in  England. 
In  consequence  of  being  identified  with  various  conspiracies  against  the  life 
of  Elizabeth,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  continent,  where  he  was  made, 
in  1593,  bishop  of  Constance,  and  in  that  situation  employed  his  wealth  and 
influence  in  founding  three  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen — 
one  at  Bome,  one  at  Paris,  and  one  at  Douay.  Being,  however,  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  he  soon  after  resigned  the  mitre,  and  retired  to  a  monastery 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  died  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1596. 

Lesley's  principal  works  are  a  Treatise  in  Defence  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
Htr  Title  to  the  English  Crown  ;  a  Description  of  Scotland  and  the  Scot- 
tish Isles  ;  and  a  work  on  the  Origin,  Manners,  and  Exploits  of  the  Scotch, 
All  these  are  in  Latin ;  the  last  two  forming  a  volume  which  he  published  at 
Rome,  in  1578.  Ho  wrote  also,  in  the  Scottish  language,  2^  History  of  Scot- 
land  from  1436,  to  1561,  of  which  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
himself;  the  original,  however,  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1830.  In 
1842  a  work  appeared  entitled  Vestiariiim  Scoticum,  the  body  of  which 
consisted  of  a  catalogue  of  the  tartans  peculiar  to  Scottish  families,  composed 
by  Bishop  Lesley  in  the  Scottish  language,  and  which  had  long  been  pre- 
served in  manuscript  in  the  college  of  Douay. 

JoHK  Spotiswood,  the  last  of  these  writers  whom  we  shall  notice,  and 
who  was  successively  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  of  St  Andrews,  was  bom 
in  1565.  A  strenuous  and  active  promoter  of  the  schemes  of  James  the 
f^Tst  of  England  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he  stood  high  in  the 
&Tor  of  that  king,  as  well  as  of  Charles  the  First,  by  whom  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  in  1635.  His  death  occurred  in  1639,  in  London, 
whither  the  popular  commotions  had  obliged  him  to  retire. 

Spotiswood  wrote,  at  the  command  of  James,  a  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  from  203  to  1625.  "When  the  king,  in  expressing  his  desire 
for  the  composition  of  that  work,  was  told  that  some  passages  might  possi- 
bly bear  too  hard  upon  the  memory  of  his  mother,  he  desired  Spotiswood 
to  'write  and  spare  not.'  The  history  was  published  in  London,  in  1655, 
and  is  considered  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  faithful  and  impartial  narrative  of 
iiihe  events  of  which  it  treats. 
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JOHN   MILTON. 

IN  the  last  lecture  we  closed  our  remarks  upon  the  writers  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  and  in  the  present  we  shall  speak  of  Milton,  the 
great  connecting  link  between  the  school  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  Anne — 
uniting,  in  himself,  all  the  genius  of  the  former,  with  the  deHcacy,  the  polish, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  latter. 

JoHK  Milton  was  bom  in  the  <uty  of  London  on  the  ninth  of  December, 
1608.  He  was  descended  from  the  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  Mil- 
ton, in  Oxfordshire — ^his  grandfather  being  an  underranger  to  the  king.  In 
his  religious  sentiments,  AClton's  grandfather  was  a  decided  Papist,  but  his 
fiither  early  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
disinherited,  and  turned  from  his  home.  Having,  however,  received  a  good 
education,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  thought  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
livelihood  would  be  more  readily  found  than  at  any  other  place.  Soon  after 
lus  arrival  in  that  city,  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  scrivener,  which,  at 
that  period,  was  not  only  a  respectable,  but  even  an  honorable  calling ;  and 
he  soon  after  married  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune.  This  lady  was  also  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  was  devotedly  pious,  in  consequence  of  which  John, 
who  was  their  eldest  child,  was  trained  up  with  the  greatest  care,  even  from 
hia  in£EUicy,  in  piety  and  virtue.  When  yet  a  mere  child,  his  parents  placed 
liim  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Young,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  successful  teachers  in  London,  and  by  whom  Milton  was  care- 
fully instructed  in  those  rudiments  of  classical  learning  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  his  future  eminence  as  a  scholar ;  and  the  grateful  expression  of 
Hilton's  recollection  of  Mr.  Young's  careful  attention  to  his  studies,  forms 
one  of  those  delightful  pictures  which  are  so  sweet  a  relief  to  the  instructor's 
laborious  avocation. 

When  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  studies,  Milton  was  placed  at  St  Paul's 
Sdiool,  with  a  view  of  immediate  preparation  for  the  university ;  and  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  such  was  his  devotion  to  learning,  that,  not  considering 
tbe  day  of  sufficient  length  to  afford  the  time  which  study  required,  he  de- 
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voted  half  tho  night  also  to  that  purpose.  His  constitution  was  naturallj 
weak,  and  at  this  early  period,  the  ^igor  and  energy  of  his  mind,  together 
with  his  unwearied  attention  to  study,  laid  the  foundation  of  those  infirmi- 
ties of  body  which  attended  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  wluch 
eventuated,  long  before  his  death,  in  totel  bhndness.  Even  at  this  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  he  gave  e\idence,  in  the  production  of  some  minor  poems,  of 
the  possession  of  those  extraordinary  poetic  and  intellectual  powers  which 
afterward  immortalized  his  name. 

Having  made  thorough  preparation  for  tho  university,  Milton,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  and,  during  his  whole 
collegiate  course,  though  poetry  was  his  passion,  he  devoted  himself  unre- 
mittingly to  the  various  other  studies  of  the  institution.  In  1628,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  ;  and  as,  fiom  his 
infancy,  he  had  been  designed  by  his  parents  for  the  church,  his  mind  was 
now  turned  to  such  subjects,  and  to  such  inquiries  as  were  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  ministry.  Tlie  result,  however,  of  his  inquiries, 
was  unfavorable  to  his  parents'  most  ardent  wishes ;  for  ho  soon  pexceived 
that  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  was  such  as  to  prevent  any 
man  of  a  thoughtful  and  independent  spirit  from  officially  entering  upon  the 
service  of  the  church ;  and  he,  therefore,  remained  at  the  university  till  1632, 
when  he  took  his  Master's  degree,  immediately  after  which  he  retired  to  his 
father's  country-seat  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here,  the  ciicam- 
stances  of  the  family  being  easy  and  independent,  he  passed  five  suooes«v8 
years  in  that  delightful  ease  and  retirement  which  is  so  gratefxd  to  the  stn 
dious  mind ;  and  stored  his  memory,  meantime,  with  all  that  is  interesting 
and  valuable  in  classical  learning.  It  was  during  Milton's  residence  at  Hoi- 
ton  that  he  composed  thase  minor  poems — Comtis,  U  Fenseraso,  L'AlUi^ 
and  Lycidds,  which  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  immortalize  any 
other  name  than  his  own.  *  Comus'  was  A^-ritten  at  the  request  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  and  was  first  privately  performed  at  the  residence  of  that 
nobleman ;  and  *  Lycidas'  was  elicited  by  the  death  of  Edward  King,  one 
of  Milton's  classmates  at  the  university,  and  who  was  accidentally  drowned 
while  crossing  the  Irish  Sea,  to  visit  his  parents  in  Dublin. 

In  1638,  when  Milton  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  mother,  and  though  his  father  was  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate parent,  yet  by  this  irreparable  loss,  his  home,  hitherto  endeared  by 
so  many  interesting  considerations,  lost,  comparatively,  all  its  attractions  fat 
him ;  and  he  accordingly  desired  his  father  to  permit  him  to  visit  the  con- 
tinent This  desire  was  readily  gratified,  and  he  therefore,  with  this  view, 
attended  by  a  single  ser\'ant,  lofl  his  native  country,  and  soan  after  arrived 
in  Paris.  Hugo  Grotius,  whose  f^mie  was  at  that  time  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  scholar  on  the  continent,  was  then  in  that  city,  and  the  efifeot  at 
the  introduction  of  these  two  men  to  each  other,  can  better  be  conceived  than 
expressed.  After  having  spent  about  two  months  in  Paris,  Milton  paased 
through  Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa,  to  Florence,  where  he  abo  »• 
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mained  two  months ;  and  there  ho  so  remarkably  distinguished  himself  in 
Italian  poetry,  as  to  be  admired  by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  in  that 
city  of  taste  and  refinement  It  was  during  his  residence  in  Florence  that 
that  extraordinary  compliment  was  paid  liim  by  Salvaggi,  an  eminent  Italian 
poet^  which  is  little  more  than  translated  in  the  following  lines  of  Dryden  :— 

Three  poets  in  three  different  ages  bom; 
Qrccce,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  majesty  of  thought  surpassed, 
The  next  in  gracefulness;  in  both,  the  last 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  farther  go, 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  other  two. 

From  Florence,  Milton  passed  through  Sierra,  to  Rome,  and  remained  two 
months  also  in  the  imperial  city.  Ucrc,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  he  formed 
a  close  intunacy  with  all  the  great  men  of  Rome,  and  every  facility  was,  ac- 
cordingly, afforded  him  for  acquiring  all  the  information  that  he  desired 
there  to  obtain..  From  Rome,  he  passed  down  to  Naples  with  the  intention 
of  visiting  Sicily  and  Greece ;  but  while  at  Naples,  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  disastrous  conflict  into  which  his  own  country,  about  that  time,  becan^ 
involved ;  and  his  patriotism  and  love  of  home  triumphing  over  his  curiosity 
and  desire  for  knowledge,  he  determined  to  return  at  once  to  England ;  and, 
therefore,  passing  through  Florence  and  Lucca,  he  crossed  the  Apeninnes, 
hastily  visited  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Venic^>,  Verona  and  Milan,  and  thence  he 
passed  over  Lake  Leman  to  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  whence,  through  France, 
he  eventually  reached  England,  afler  an  absence  of  nfteen  months. 

When  Milton  arrived  in  England,  he  found  his  father  had  left  his  resi- 
dence at  Horton,  and  had  gone  to  reside  with  a  younger  brother;  and 
as  his  sense  of  propriety  and  duty  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  depend 
upon  his  father^s  bounty  and  kindness,  he  resolved  to  adopt  such  means  for 
lus  future  subsistence  as  might  most  readily  offer.  He,  therefore,  took,  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Phillips,  a  small  house  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  education  of  her  two  sons,  Edward  and  John. 
The  success  which  attended  the  instruction  of  these  two  lads  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  friends,  and  he  was,  therefore,  induced,  at  their  sohcita- 
tion,  to  take  a  larger  house,  and  open  a  regular  academy.  In  this  arduous, 
"but  delightful  profession,  Milton  passed  nearly  eight  years  of  his  life.  Mean- 
while, however,  he  was  very  actively  engaged  in  defending  the  principles  of 
liberty,  for  which  the  I^arliamentary  party  to  which  he  had  now  attached 
liimsel^  was  then  contending. 

In  1641,  he  published  his  minor  poems,  which  at  once  contributed  to 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  English  poets ;  and  from  that  period  till  ho 
"Wrote  Paradise  Lost,  his  mind  was  constantly  brooding  over  the  production 
of  some  great  work,  which  according  to  his  own  remark,  *  his  countrymen 
'Would  not  willingly  let  die.' 

In  1643,  Milton  married  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  a  gentleman 
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of  Oxford.  This  union,  however,  was  the  source  of  great  vexation  and 
disquiet  to  him ;  for  Mr.  Powell,  being  a  devoted  royalist,  his  daughter, 
perhaps  through  her  father's  influence,  left  Milton's  house  in  leas  than  a 
month  after  her  marriage ;  and  though  he  frequently  sohdted  her  to  re- 
turn, yet  she  positively  resisted  all  his  endeavors  to  induce  her  to  do  wk 
Both  irritated  and  mortified  at  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  he  immediatdj 
turned  his  attention  toward  the  divine  institution  of  marriage,  and  the  law 
of  divorce ;  and  so  fully  did  ho  become  con\'inced  that  divorce  was  not  only 
lawful,  but  even  advisable,  when,  between  the  married  parties  there  existed 
an  incongruity  of  constitutional  habit  and  temperament,  which  would  forever 
mar  their  happiness,  especially  if  there  were  no  children  to  bind  the  paitieB 
together,  that  to  prove  his  sincerity  in  the  opinions  he  now  advanced,  he  at 
once  commenced  paying  his  addresses  to  another  young  lady,  of  great  wit  and 
beauty,  with  the  apparent  prospect  of  a  speedy  union.  EEis  friends  now 
interposed  their  offices  of  reconciliation,  and  his  wife  having  meantime 
relented,  they  succeeded  in  introducing  her  into  the  house  of  a  matoal  ac- 
quaintance, where  he  was  expected  soon  to  arrive ;  and  on  his  entrance  she 
prostrated  herself  at  his  feet  with  such  submission,  and  such  apparent  con- 
trition, that  he  at  once  raised  her  to  his  arms,  and  a  permanent  reconsilia' 
tion  immediately  followed.  This  incident  is  supposed  to  have  suggested 
that  exquisite  scene  in  Paradise  Lost,  of  the  reconciliation  of  Adam  and  Eve 
after  her  transgression —  , 


Soon  his  heart  relented 


Towards^  her— his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight 
Now  at  his  feet,  submissive  in  distress. 

In  1643,  Milton  commenced  a  history  of  England,  the  principal  design 
of  which  was,  or  seems  to  have  been,  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  Ancient 
British  freedom,  and  to  warn  the  nation  against  the  arbitrary  oppresaioDS  of 
royalty.  This  important  work,  however,  he  never  completed.  In  E6nneti*8 
History  of  England  are  to  be  found  the  first  six  books,  and  such  other  parts 
as  he  finished. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  Milton  was  made  Latin  Secretary  to  the 
council  of  State,  and  the  next  ten  yenrs  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  state 
affairs,  and  to  the  writing  of  his  political  works.  In  1652,  while  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  one  of  these  works,  Pro  populo  Anglicano  defermOj 
contra  Claudie  Salmasii  defensionem  regiam^  he  lost  his  sight,  which  had, 
indeed,  been,  for  many  years  pre\dous,  exceedingly  weak. 

On  the  elevation  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  crown,  Milton,  though  one 
of  the  most  strenuous,  and  perhaps  most  efiective  opponents  of  royalty  in 
England,  was,  through  his  great  eminence,  solicited  by  that  monarch  to 
retain  the  office  of  Latin  Secretary — an  office  which  he  had  so  eminently 
honored  for  so  many  years.  He  chose,  however,  to  relinquish  the  honors 
of  court,  and  to  retire  into  private  life ;  for  he  now  felt,  more  powexibny 
than  ever,  the  influence  of  that  impulse,  which  had,  for  many  years,  indicated 
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lu8  power  to  produce  some  work  of  immortality.  Accordingly,  after  having 
repeatedly  removed  from  place  to  place,  he  finally  settled  in  a  house  in 
Artillery-walk,  leading  to  Bumhill  fields,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  eventful  life. 

In  1665,  Milton  finished  Paradise  Lost,  and  having  placed  it  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  EUwood,  a  quaker  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
him,  in  order  to  obtain  his  opinion  of  the  work,  the  latter,  when  he  returned 
it)  kindly  said,  *  Thou  hast  said  much  of  *  Paradise  Lost,'  what  hast  thou 
to  say  of '  Paradise  Found  ?' '  This  hint  led  to  the  composition  of  Paradiie 
tU^nedy  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  Sampson  Agonistes,  the  last 
<^  his  poetic  performances. 

Milton  died  in  the  month  of  November,  16  7  4,  in  the  sixty-sixtb  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried,  at  his  own  request,  by  the  side  of  his  father.  A 
mcmument  was  afterward  erected  for  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Milton  is  represented  to  have  been  symmetrically  beautiful,  so  that  while 
at  the  university,  he  was  called  ^  the  lady  of  Cambridge.'  His  picture  of 
Adam,  some  have  therefore  supposed,  was  drawn  from  himsel£ 

In  contemplating  the  genius  of  ^Milton,  one  of  the  first  thoughts  that  oo- 
csan  to  the  mind,  is  the  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
matured.  The  stormy  and  turbulent  times  in  which  ho  Uved,  while  they 
"would  have  oppressed  ordinary  powers,  were  such  as  only  contributed  to  give 
additional  energy  to  an  order  of  mind  like  his  own.  Indeed  it  is  evident 
that  such  times  are  more  favorable  to  poetry,  than  those  which  are  more 
quiet  and  peaceful.  The  muse  catches  fire  and  inspiration  from  the  storm, 
and  genius  rides  upon  the  whirlwind,  while,  perhaps,  it  would  only  slumber 
during  the  calm.  Chaucer  wrote  amid  the  irritation  and  fury  excited  by 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation — Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  while  the  nation 
was  contending  for  its  very  existence  against  the  power  of  Spain ;  and  it  was 
during  the  political  and  religious  frenzy  of  the  *  Revolution,'  that  Milton 
stored  his  mind  with  those  sublime  imaginings  which  afterwards  expanded 
into  that  vast  masterpiece  of  human  genius — ^  Paradise  Lost' 

There  can,  indeed,  be  but  little  doubt,  that  when  this  illustrious  poet,  a 
man  so  accomplished  both  in  mind  and  manners,  joined  the  Parliamentary 
party,  he  made  many  sacrifices  of  both  taste  and  feehng,  for  what  he  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  circumstances  under  which  *  L' Allegro,'  *  H 
Penseroso,'  *  Comus,'  and  *  Lycidas'  were  written,  and  have  also  mentioned 
their  peculiar  character,  and  the  height  to  which  they  would  have  raised  the 
poet's  celebrity,  had  he  written  nothing  else.  We  have  also  alluded  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  mind  was  occupied  during  the  time  he  served  as  Latin 
Secretary  to  the  council  of  state ;  and  perhaps  the  very  intensity  with  which 
his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  one  great  object  that  he  was  then  contemplating, 
may  account  for  that  apparent  want  of  variety  and  versatility  with  which 
lome  critics  have  been  inclined  to  charge  him ;  but  while  in  these  partie- 
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ulars,  some  other  poets  may  have  surpassed  him,  in  intensity  of  style  ind 
thought,  in  unity  of  purpose,  and  in  the  power  and  grandeur  with  which  he 
piles  up  the  single  monument  of  genius,  to  which  his  mind  is,  for  the  time, 
devoted,  he  has  been  by  no  other  poet,  even  approached.  Hjs  harp  may, 
indeed,  have  but  one  string,  but  that  is  such  an  one  as  none  but  his  own 
fingers  know  how  to  touch. 

*'  Paradise  Lost'  has  few  inequalities,  and  fewer  blemishes — ^it  seems  like  a 
work  not  taken  up  and  continued  at  intervals,  but  one  continuous  effort, 
lasting  perhaps  for  years,  but  never  remitted,  elaborated  with  the  highest 
degree  of  polish,  yet  with  all  the  marks  of  ease  and  simplicity  in  its  com- 
position, conceivable. 

To  begin  with  the  least  of  Milton's  merits — ^what  author  ever  knew  how  to 

Untwist  all  the  links  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony, 

as  he  did  ?  Whence  came  this  knowledge  ?  Upon  what  rules  or  system 
did  he  proceed  in  buildmg  up  his  magnificent  stanza  ? — ^and  what  has  be- 
come of  the  discovery  which  he  made  ? — for  it  has  evidently  not  been  pre- 
served by  any  of  his  successors. 

There  is  comparatively  no  blank  verse  in  the  language  worthy  of  the 
name — ^real  verse,  not  measured  prose,  but  the  legitimate  medium  for  the 
expression  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  poetry,  beyond  the  volumes  of 
Milton. 

With  all  his  vaned  excellencies,  however,  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  his  poetry,  is  its  sublimity.  The  sublime  is  reached  by  other  poets, 
when  they  excel  themselves,  and  hover  amid  unusual  brightness,  but  it  is 
Milton's  native  reign : — when  he  descends,  he  descends  to  meet  the  greatness 
of  others ;  when  he  soars,  it  is  to  reach  heights  unattainable  by  any  but 
himself.  The  first  two  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  one  continuous  ^ort  of 
immitigated  sublimity — no  spot — no  blemish — ^no  inequality — ^no  falling  off 
from  beginning  to  end ;  and  then  how  wonderfully  fine  is  the  contrast 
when  the  third  book  opens  with  that  inimitable  pathetic  address  to  Light, 
in  which  the  poet  alludes,  with  a  pardonable  egotism  to  the  calamity,  under 
which  he  himself  is  suflfering — 

Hail,  holy  light !  offspring  of  Heaven  first-born, 

Or  of  the  Eternal,  co-eternal  beam, 

May  I  express  thee  unblamed!  since  C^  is  light, 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  Eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

But  because  Milton  is  universally  admitted  to  excel  in  sublimity,  there^ 
some  critics  have  chosen  to  deny  him  pathos.  This,  however,  we  feel  bound 
to  regard  as  that  cant  of  criticism  which  will  insist  that  the  finults  of  every 
writer  must  balance  his  excellencies,  and  which  delights  in  nothing  bat  an- 
tithesis.   Thus  Shakspeare,  we  are  gravely  told,  is  a  great  but  an  iiregiilir 
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genius,  Jonson  is  a  powerful  but  rough  and  coarse  writer — and  Mlton  is  a 
sublime,  but  not  a  pathetic  poet ;  whereas  the  plain  truth,  obvious  to  all  who 
take  the  time  to  examine,  is,  that  Shakspeare  is  not  an  irregular  genius,  that 
Jonson  is  not  a  rough  or  coarse  writer,  that  Milton  is  a  pathetic  poet,  and  a 
writer  of  powerful,  and  even  tremendous  pathos. 

To  sustain  this  last  assertion,  we  need  only  direct  our  attention  to  Adam's 
konent  after  the  fall — to  Eve's  farewell  to  Paradise,  or  to  Satan,  when  about 
to  address  his  adherents,  and  endeavoring  to  assume  the  tone  and  aspect  of 
a  Qodj  bursting  involuntarily  into  tears — 

<  Tears  such  as  angels  weep,' 

as  the  remembrance  of  the  height  from  which  he  has  ^en,  forces  itself  upon 
his  memory,  and  compels  this  evidence  of  his  weakness. 

Milton's  descriptive  powers,  also,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whether  he 
paints  landscape  or  history,  the  pencil  of  a  master  is  equally  exhibited.  The 
bormng  lake — the  bowers  of  Paradise — ^angels  and  demons — humanity  and 
Deity,  are  portrayed  with  unerring  fidelity  and  truth.  We  need  but  to 
instance  his  description  of  Death,  to  justify  this  remark. 

The  other  shape 


If  shape  it  might  bo  called,  that  shape  had  none, 

Bistingaishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 

Or  substance  might  be  called,  that  shadow  seemed, 

For  each  seemed  either;  black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  Hell ; 

And  shook  a  deadly  dart.    What  seemed  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Indeed  such  is  the  genius  of  Milton,  that  we  can  scarcely  find  a  fitting 
comparison  for  it  When  he  sets  the  Deity  in  arms,  when  he  marshals 
myriads  of  indignant  spirits  in  battle  array  against  Omnipotence ;  when  he 
paints  the  bliss  of  Heaven,  and  the  horrors  of  Hell,  he  reminds  us  of  the 
power  and  subUmity  of  Michael  Angelo.  When  he  shows  us  our  first  pa- 
rents, sinless,  artless,  and  endowed  with  God-like  beauty — 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom, 
His  sons  ;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve, 

he  exhibits  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Raphael.  When  he  paints  the  happy 
fields  of  Paradise,  where  nature  played  at  will,  her  vir^n  fancies,  he  seems 
to  have  caught  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine;  and  when  we  listen  to  the 
solenm  and  majestic  flow  of  his  verse,  and  the  ear  dwells  upon  the  rich  har- 
mony of  lus  periods,  we  are  reminded  of  another  art,  and  feel  that  neither 
Mozart  nor  Handel  could  produce  music  so  soul-stirring  as  that  of  Milton. 
But  we  must  here  forbear ;  for  this  wondrous  genius  is  like  Niagara's  mighty 
cataract — ^the  more  we  contemplate  it,  the  more  overwhelming  the  contem- 
plation becomes. 
To  select  suitable  illustrations,  therefore,  from  the  writings  of  such  a  poet, 
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is  an  exoeedingty  difficult  task ;  for  where  every  thing  is  of  the  firat  oider  of 
excellence,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  which  shall  be  preferred.  We  would 
for  this  reason  recommend  to  all  who  may  hear  or  read  these  remaiio,  not 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  scanty  specimens  which  our  limited  space  will  here 
allow  us  to  introduce,  but  for  their  own  satisfaction  and  instruction,  to  hive 
immediate  recourse  to  the  entire  poems  themselves. 

The  following  beautiful  extract  is  from  the  Hymn  on  the  i^aliv»^f— « 
poem  which  we  have  not  hitherto  noticed : — 

HYMN  ON  THE  NATIVITY. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven-bom  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize: 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air. 

To  hide  her  guilty  fVont  with  innocent  snow; 
And  on  her  naked  shame. 
Pollute  with  sinflil  blame, 

The  saintly  vail  of  maiden  white  to  throw; 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  BO  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

But  he,  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meek-ey'd  Peace ; 

She,  crown'd  with  olive  green,  came  sofUy  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere. 
His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing; 
And,  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war  or  battle  sound. 
Was  heard  the  world  around: 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awfVd  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sov'reign  lord  was  by. 

But  peaceflQ  wa3  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  on  earth  began  : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist. 
Smoothly  the  waters  klss'd, 

Whispering  new  Joys  to  the  mild  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 
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The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  flx'd  in  steadfast  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight, 
For  all  the  morning  lightj 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  wam'd  them  thence; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Lord  himself  be8{>ake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room, 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed, 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame. 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlightened  world  no  more  should  need; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  azletree  could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row; 
Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook, 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissfUl  rapture  took: 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose. 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  dose. 

Nature  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  airy  region  thrilling. 
Now  was  almost  won, 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  f\ilfllling; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light. 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefkc'd  night  array'd; 
The  helm'd  cherubim 
And  sworded  seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  choir, 
With  unexpressive  notes,  to  Heaven's  new-bom  heir. 

Such  music,  as  'tis  said, 
'         Before  was  never  made,  ^ 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  momiog  sung, 
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Wha©  the  Creator^great 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung, 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltering  wav^s  their  oozy  channel  keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow ; 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony. 
Make  up  f\ill  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Bnwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die. 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  fVom  earthly  mould; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering ; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 
WiU  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  halL 

Peibaps  no  poems  in  the  English  language  contain  more  perfect  speci- 
mens'Of  versification,  or  surpass,  in  descriptive  ease  and  elegance,  'UAlle- 
gro'  and  *I1  Penseroso.'  From  these  beautiful  poems,  however,  wb  caa 
oflfer  cnly  the  following  brief  extracts : — 

FROM  'L' ALLEGRO.' 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthflil  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe; 
And  in  thy  right-hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain- nymph,  sweet  Liberty: 
And,  if  I  give  the  honour  due, 
Mu*th,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
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To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

In  unreproved  pleasures  (Vee: 

To  hear  the  lark  hegin  his  flight, 

And  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 

From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 

Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow 

And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 

Through  the  sweet-brier,  or  the  yine^ 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine; 

While  the  cock  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  bam  door, 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before: 

Oft  list'ning  how  the  hounds  and  hon: 

Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  mom, 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shriU: 

Sometimes  walking  not  unseen 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate. 

Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state. 

Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight. 

While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 

And  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale. 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 
***** 

And  ever  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soil  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning. 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  bead 
From  golden  slumbers  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  rung  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  tree 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


FROM  <  EL  PENSEROSO.' 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  foDj, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  1 
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Thee,  chantress,  oil  the  woods  tmong 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  evening  song ; 
And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon. 
Biding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heavens'  wide  pathless  way; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Ofl  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide  wator'd  shore 
Singing  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom; 
Far  fVom  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm. 
To  bless  the  doors  lh>m  nightly  harm. 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour. 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r. 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes;  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions,  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook: 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element. 

And  lot  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale. 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antic  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  AiU-voic'd  quire  below. 
In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  oar, 
Dissolve  me  into  ccstacics. 
And  bring  all  hcav'n  before  mine  oyes. 
And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
.Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  go^in  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  cv'ry  star  that  heav'n  doth  shew, 
And  ev'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew: 
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Till  old  expericDCC  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 
These  pleasures,  Melancholy  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

From  ComuSj  we  have  selected  the  *  Praise  of  Chastity,'  and  '  The  Spii> 
t's  Epilogue ;'  not  that  we  consider  these  passages  superior  to  the  rest  of 
lie  drama,  but  because  they  arc  best  suited  to  our  purpose. 

PRAISE  OF  CHASTITY. 

'Tis  Chastity,  my  brother,  Chastity; 

She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 

And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 

May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 

Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 

Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 

No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer, 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity : 

Yea,  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 

By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 

She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty. 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 

In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 

Blue  meagre  hag.  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost, 

That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curibw  time, 

No  goblin  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine. 

Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 

Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 

Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 

To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  1 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 

Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  forever  chaste, 

Wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nought 

The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid;  gods  and  men 

Fear'd  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th'  woods. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield 

That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquered  virgin, 

Wherewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone, 

But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity. 

And  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violence 

With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  1 

So  dear  to  heav'n  is  saintly  Chastity, 

That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacquey  her, 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear, 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape. 

The  unpollut(^d  temple  of  the  mind, 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 

Till  all  be  made  immortal. 

2H 
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THE  SPIRIT'S  EPILOGUE. 

To  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 
And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shute  his  eye, 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky : 
There  I  suck  the  liquid  air 
All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree: 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Bevels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring ; 
The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosomed  hours, 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring; 
There  eternal  summer  dwells, 
And  west-winds  with  musky  wing, 
About  the  cedar'n  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purpled  scarf  can  shew ; 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses. 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen. 
But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  fam'd  son,  advanc'd, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranced. 
After  her  wandering  labours  long. 
Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride, 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blissAil  twins  are  to  be  bom, 
Youth  and  Joy;  so  Jove  hath  sworn.* 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  ben<l; 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  comers  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  Virtue ;  she  alone  is  fVee  : 
She  can  teach  thee  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

From  *  Paradise  Lost,'  perhaps  the  great  masterpiece  of  human  geniusi 
we  find  more  diflUculty  in  making  suitable  selections  than  from  anj  otlitf 
poem  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  for  should  we  aim  at  the  sublime,  it  pre- 
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continuously  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  and  second  books ;  and 
beautiful  equally  abounds  in  other  parts  of  the  poem.     As,  however, 
necessity  of  making  a  choice  is  imposed  upon  us,  we  venture,  though 
much  diflSdence,  to  select  the  following  passages : — 

SATAN  CAST  FROM  HEAVEN. 

******    jjjjjj  ^jjg  Almighty  Power 

Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition;  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 

To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 

Confounded  though  immortal:  But  his  doom 

Reserv'd  him  to  more  wrath;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 

Torments  him;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 

That  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 

Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfoat  hate: 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels'  ken,  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild : 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round, 

As  one  great  furnace  flam'd;  yet  fVom  those  flames 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Serv'd  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleAil  shades,  where  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell:  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all :  but  torture  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 

With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsum'd: 

Such  place  eternal  justice  had  prepar'd 

For  those  rebellious;  here  their  pris'n  ordain'd 

In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 

As  far  removed  from  Gk>d  and  light  of  heaven, 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole. 

Oh  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell! 

There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  o'erwhelm'd 

With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire, 

He  soon  discerns,  and  weltering  by  his  side 

One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime. 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  nam'd 

Beelzebub. 

THE  ASSEMBLING  OF  THE  FALLEN  ANOELS. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking;  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appeard 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  t'  have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  t'  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
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Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 
Their  fkinting  courage,  and  dispell'd  Uheir  fears. 
Then  straight  commands  that,  at  the  warlike  sound 
fit  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear'd 
His  mighty  standard;  that  proud  honour  claimed 
Azazel  at  his  right,  a  cherub  tall; 

Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  uufhrl'd  -^ 

Th'  imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  advanc'd, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind, 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblaz'd 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies,  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds: 
At  which  the  universal  host  upsent 
A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waving:  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array, 
Of  depth  unmeasurable :  anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Or  flutes  and  soft  recorders;  such  as  rais'd 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  and.  instead  of  rage, 
Deliberato  valour  breathed,  Arm  and  unmov'd, 
With  dread  of  dea^,  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suago, 
With  sdlcmn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fbar,  and  sorrow,  and  pain. 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  they 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought 
Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charm'd 
Their  painfhl  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil;  and  now 
Advanc'd  in  view,  they  stand,  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  ordcr'd  spear,  and  shield 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose:  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienc'd  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion,  views  their  order  due, 
Their  visages  and  statures  as  of  Ck>ds ; 
Their  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hard'ning  in  his  strengtli 
Glories;  for  never  since  created  man 
Met  such  embodied  force  as,  nam'd  with  these, 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  cranes,  through  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  th*  heroic  race  were  join*d, 
That  fought  at  Thebes,  and  Ilium  on  each  side 
Mix'd  with  auxiliar  gods;  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son, 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights; 
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And  all  who  since,  baptiz'd  or  infidel, 

Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 

Damasco  or  Morocco,  or  Trcbisond ; 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  IVom  Afric  shore, 

When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 

By  Fontarabia.    Thus  far  these  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 

Their  dread  commander;  he  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 

Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 

All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 

Less  than  Archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 

Of  glory  obscur'd :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 

Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 

In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  raonarchs.    Darkcn'd  so,  yet  shone 

Above  them  all  th'  Archangel :  but  his  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 

Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride, 

Waiting  revenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 

Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 

The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 

(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemned 

Forever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain ; 

Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc'd 

Of  Heav'n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 

For  his  revolt,  yet  faithf\il  how  they  stood, 

Their  glory  wither'd:  as  when  Heav'ns  fire 

Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 

With  singed  top  their  stately  gi*owth,  though  bare, 

Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.    He  now  prepared 

To  speak :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 

From  wing  to  wing,  arid  half  inclose  him  round 

With  all  his  peers:  attention  held  them  mute. 

Thrice  he  essay'd ;  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 

Tears  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth ;  at  last 

Words  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise. 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  bead 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 

Access  denied,  and  overhead  upgrew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  thau  their  topt 
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The  yerd'rous  wall  of  Paradise  np-spning: 

Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighb'ring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  with  fairest  fruit. 

Blossoms  and  fVuits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appear'd,  with  gay  enamell'd  colours  mix'd ; 

Of  which  the  sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  Qod  hath  shower'd  the  earth ;  so  lovclj  seem'd 

That  landscape ;  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  Joy,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  but  despair;  now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfbmes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils :  as  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-west  winds  blow 

Sabcan  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleas'd  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league, 

Choer'd  with  the  gratefVil  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles. 

EVE'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HER  CREATION. 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 

Under  a  shade  of  flow'rs,  much  wond'ring  where 

iVnd  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd. 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heaven;  I  thithev  went 

With  inexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem*d  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appear'd, 

Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back. 

It  started  back:  but  pleas'd  I  soon  rctum'd, 

Pleas'd  it  retum'd  as  soon  with  answ'ring  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire, 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  wam'd  me:  'What  thou  s«?est. 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself: 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes;  but  follow  me, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 

Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 

Whose  image  thou  art;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy, 

Inseparably  thine;  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call'd 

Mother  of  human  race.'    What  could  I  do^ 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  1 

Till  I  espied  thee,  dsAr  indeed  and  tall, 
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Under  a  plantain;  yet  methought  less  fair, 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  smooth  watery  image :  back  I  tum'd ; 

Thou  following  cry'st  aloud,  *  Return,  fair  Eve, 

Whom  fly'st  thou  1  whom  thou  fly'st  of  him  thou  art. 

His  flesh,  his  bone:  to  give  thee  beinfi:  I  lent, 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life  to  have  ibee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear; 

Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 

My  other  half.'    With  that  thy  gentle  hand 

Seiz'd  mine;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  coiyugal  attraction,  unreprov'd, 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean'd 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submiKsive  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles;  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers,  and  press'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure. 


ADAM'S  MORNING  PRAYER. 

These  arc  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  I 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  the  heavens 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels !  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs. 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  His  throne  rejoicing;  ye  in  heav'n: 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end  I 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day ;  tliat  crown'st  the  smiling  mom. 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun !  of  this  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater ;  sound  His  praise 
[n  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 
And  when  high  noon  has  gain'd.  and  when  thou  fkll'st 
Moon !  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  the  flx'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies; 
And  ye  five  other  wandVing  fires!  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
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His  praiae,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light 

Air,  and  ye  elements !  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quatemian  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix, 

And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  chan^ 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Vo  mists,  and  exhalations!  that  now  rise 

From  hill,  or  streaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray* 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise: 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 

Raising  or  foiling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds !  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines' 

With  everj'  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praiae. 

Join  voices  all,  ye  living  souls :  ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  Heaven  gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep. 

Witness  if  I  be  silent  mom  or  even. 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain  or  fVesh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord!  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and,  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  w^'il  or  conceaVd, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  di.spels  the  dark. 


THE  EXPULSION  FROM  PARADISE. 

He  ended ;  and  the  Archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man.  ♦  ♦ 

4>  «  «  *  ♦  4> 

Adam  bow'd  low;  he  kingly,  from  his  state 
luclim'd  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared: — 

'Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs: 
SuflScient  that  thy  pray'rs  are  heard,  and  death 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent. 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lord  apjieas'd 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim: 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not;  to  remove  theo  I  am  come, 
.\nd  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil.' 

He  added  not.  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood, 
That  all  his  senses  bound ;  Eve,  who  unseen. 
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Tet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

'  0  unexpected  stroke ;  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  thns  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  1  where  1  had  hoped  to  si)end, 
Quiet,  though  sad.  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    0  flowers! 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bi-ed  up  with  tender  hand 
FriiUi  the  first  opening  bu<l,  and  gave  ye  names ! 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  bun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount? 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorn'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  iiart,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustom 'd  to  immortal  fruits  V 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild: — 
'  Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost;  nor  set  thy  heart, 
Thus  over- fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine: 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely;  with  thee  gm's 
Thy  hu-sband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil.' 
Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scatter'd  spirits  return'd. 
To  Micluiel  thus  his  humble  words  address'd  : — 

*  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shai>e  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes,  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound 
And  in  performing  end  us ;  what  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring; 
Dei)arture  from  that  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  onlv  consolation  left 
Familiar,  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 
Inhos[)itable  ap(>ear  and  desolate, 
Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known :  and  if  by  prayer 
Incessant,  I  could  ho{)e  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries: 
But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 
So  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 
Blown  stiding  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit 

*  ^^  ^^  *  t  *  * 

Th'  Archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fixed  station,  all  in  bright  array. 
The  cherubim  descended;  on  the  ground 
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Gliding;  meteorous,  as  evening  miBt 
Ri8*n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  lab'rer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanc'd, 
The  brandished  sword  of  Qod  before  them  blaz'd, 
Fierce  as  a  comet;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
'  And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 

Began  to  parch  that  tcmp'rate  clime:  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hast'ning  angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  tlie  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliflT  as  fast 
To  the  suljected  plain;  then  disappear'd. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  the  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  arms : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them  sooa 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

We  forbear  to  prolong  these  extracts  by  the  introduction  of  any  passaged 
from  Milton's  Sonnets,  Lycidm,  Paradise  Regained,  or  Sampson  Agonu- 
tes  :  not  that  suitable  ones  might  not  from  these  poems  with  great  felidty 
be  drawn,  but  because  we  feel  confident  that  our  estimation,  exalted  as  it  k, 
of  his  genius,  is  abundantly  sustained  by  the  passages  already  introduced 
from  his  other  works.  We  shall,  therefore,  close  this  extended,  though  we 
hope,  not  tedious  lecture,  by  a  very  brief  notice  of  him  as  a  writer  in  prose. 

Though,  as  an  author,  Milton's  celebrity  rests  mainly  upon  his  poetry,  yet 
in  prose  his  style  is  loily,  clear,  vigorous,  expressive,  and  frequently  adored 
with  profuse  and  glow^ing  imagery.  Like  that  of  many  other  productioDS 
of  the  age,  it  is,  however,  deficient  in  simplicity  and  smoothness ;  wluch  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  his  fondness  for  the  Latin  idiom  in  the  constmction 
of  his  sentences.  Yet  a  recent  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  remarks,  that 
*  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  prose  writings  of  Milton  should,  in  our  time, 
be  so  little  read.  As  compositions,  they  deserve  the  attention  of  every  man 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  full  power  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  abound  with  passages,  compared  with  which  the  finest  dec- 
lamations of  Burke  sink  into  insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of  cloth 
of  gold.  The  style  is  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery.  Not  even  in  the 
earlier  books  of  Paradise  Ix>st  has  he  ever  risen  higher,  than  in  those  parts 
of  his  controversial  works  in  which  his  feelings,  excited  by  conflict,  find  a 
vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and  lyric  rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  his  own  ma- 
jestic language,  *  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonieB.' 

Milton's  principal  works  in  prose  arc  the  History  of  England,  already 
alluded  to,  A  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing^  A  TractaU 
of  Education,  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  Three  Tracts  on  Divorce^ 
and  the  Areopagitica.     Our  time  will  not,  however,  permit  us  longer  to 
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linger  with  this  interesting  author  :  we  shall  therefore  close  our  present  re- 
marks with  the  following  extract,  entitled  his  Literary  Musings^  as  it  shad- 
ows forth  his  Divine  Poem,  *  Paradise  Lost.' 

LITERARY  MUSINGS. 

After  I  had,  fVom  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  father, 
whom  God  recompense,  been  exercised  to  the  tong:aes,  and  some  sciences,  as  my  age 
would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers,  both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it 
was  found  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by  them  that  had  the  overlooking, 
or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in  English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but 
chiefly  the  latter,  the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live.  But 
much  latelier,  in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  favoured  to  resort, 
perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in  memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or 
thereabout  (for  the  manner  is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and 
reading  there),  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for ;  and  other  things 
which  I  had  shifted,  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences,  to  patch  up  among  them, 
were  received  with  written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow 
on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps,  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to  them  and  divers  of 
my  fViends  here  at  home ;  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  now  grew 
daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in 
this  life),  joined  to  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave  something 
BO  written,  to  after-times,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.  These  thoughts  at 
once  possessed  me,  and  these  other,  that  if  I  were  certain  to  write  as  men  buy  leases, 
for  three  lives  and  downward,  there  ought  no  regard  bo  sooner  had  than  to  God's 
glory,  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my  country. 

For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the 
second  rank  among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution  which  Ariosto 
followed  against  the  persuasions  of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could 
unite  to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue  ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end, 
that  were  a  toilsome  vanity ;  bnt  to  be  an  interpreter,  and  relatcr  of  the  best  and 
saf^t  things  among  mine  own  citizens,  throughout  this  island,  in  the  mother  dialect. 
That  what  the  greatest  and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy,  and 
those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  country,  I  in  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and 
above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine,  not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad, 
though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to  that,  but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my 
world,  whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say,  made 
their  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent  writers,  England  hath  had 
her  noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  unskillfhl  handling  of  monks  and  me- 
chanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  Jl  might  seem  too  profuse,  to  give  any  certain 
account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath  lib- 
erty to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting.  Whether 
that  epic  form,  whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil  and 
Tano  are  a  difiusc,  and  the  book  of  Job  a  brief  model ;  or  whether  the  rules  of 
Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which  in  them  that 
know  art  and  use  judgment,  is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art.  And  lastly, 
what  king  or  knight  before  the  conquest  might  be  chosen,  in  whom  to  lay  the  pat- 
tern of  a  Christian  hero.  And  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether 
he  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedition  against  the  infidels,  or  Be- 
Uiarius  against  the  Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards,  if  to  the  instinct 
of  nature  and  the  emboldening  of  art  aught  may  be  trusted,  and  that  there  be  noth- 
ing adverse  in  our  climate,  or  the  fkte  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness, 
fhmi  an  equal  diligence  and  inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in  our  own  ancient 
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stories.  Or  whether  those  dramatic  constitutions,  wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
rcigii,  shall  be  found  more  doctrinal  and  exemplar}'  to  a  nation.  The  Scripture  also 
affords  us  a  fine  pastoral  drama  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two  persons, 
and  a  double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is  the 
majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling  her  sol- 
emn scenes  and  acts  with  a  seven-fold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies. 
And  this  my  opuiion,  the  grave  authorrty  of  Parens,  commenting  that  book,  is  suf- 
ficient to  confirm.  Or  if  occasion  shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and 
hymns,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  most  things  worthy,  some  othen 
in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most,  and  end  faulty.  But  those  frequent 
songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  all  these,  not  in  their  divine  argu- 
ment alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  appear, 
over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incomparable.  These  abilities,  wheresoever 
they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though 
most  abuse)  in  every  nation :  and  are  of  power,  besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  in- 
breed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility ;  to  allay 
Uie  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  Id 
glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  Qod's  almightiness,  and  what 
he  suffers  to  be  wTought  with  high  providence  in  his  church  ;  to  sing  victorious  ago- 
nies of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing 
valiantly  through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ;  to  deplore  the  general  re- 
lapses of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  Qod's  true  worship. 

Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave, 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  life  which  b  called 
fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man*s  thoughts  from 
within ;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness,  to  paint  out  and 
describe.     Teaching  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through  all  the 
instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those,  especially  of  soft  and  delicious 
temi)er,  who  will  not  so  much  as  louk  wpon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  ele- 
gantly dressed ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now  rugged 
and  dilficult  indeed.    And  what  a  benefit  would  this  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry, 
may  be  soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  banc  which  they  suck 
in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who, 
having  scarce  ever  heard  uf  that  which  is  the  main  consistence  of  a  true  poem, 
the  choice  of  such  persons  as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent 
to  each  one,  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious  principles  in  sweet  pills,  to  be  s«*al- 
lowed  down,  and  make  the  taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour.    But  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  man  can  not  demean  itself  lively  in  this  body  without  some 
repeating  intermission  of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for  the  common- 
wealth if  our  magistrates,  as  in  those  famous  governments  of  old,  would  take  into 
their  care  not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and  brawls,  but  the 
managing  of  our  public  sports  and  testival  pastimes,  that  they  might  be  not  such  as 
were  autliorized  awhile  since,  the  provocations  of  drunkenness  and  lust,  but  such  as 
may  inure  and  harden  our  bodies,  by  martial  exercises,  to  all  warlike  skill  and  per- 
fonnances ;  and  may  civilize,  adorn,  and  make  discreet  our  minds,  by  the  learned 
and  afiable  meeting  of  frequent  academies,  and  the  procurement  of  wise  and  artfhl 
recitations,  sweetened  with  elo<|uent  and  graceful  enticements  to  the  love  and  prac- 
tice of  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  instructing  and  bettering  the  nation  at  all 
opportunities,  that  the  call  of  wisdom  and  virtue  may  be  heard  everywhere,  as  Sol- 
omon saith :  '  She  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets,  in  the  top 
of  high  places,  in  the  chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.'    Whether 
this  may  be  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after  another  persuasive  method,  at  set  and 
solemn  paneguries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  way  may  win  most 
upon  the  people,  to  receive  at  once  both  recreation  and  InstructioDf  let  them  in  Mr 
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ibority  consult.  The  thing  which  I  had  to  say  and  those  intentions  which  have  liTcd 
within  me  ever  since  I  could  conceive  myself  any  thing  worth  to  my  country,  I  return 
to  crave  excuse,  that  urgent  reason  hath  plucked  from  me,  hy  an  ahortive  and  fore- 
dated  discovery.  And  the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power  above 
man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more  studious  ways  endeavoured,  and 
with  more  unwearied  spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  myself,  as  far 
as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend ;  and  that  the  land  bad  once  enfranchised  herself 
from  this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelacy,  under  whose  hiquisitorious  and  tyrannical 
dmscery  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish.  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  cove- 
muit  with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him 
toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised 
from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine ;  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from 
the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist,  or  the  trencher-fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite;  nor  to 
be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughters ;  but  by 
devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowl- 
edge, and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and 
pmrifjr  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select 
reading,  steady  observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  arts  and  afiairs ;  till  which  in 
tome  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own  peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  tliis 
expectation  from  as  many  as  are  not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  credulity  upon  the 
best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them.  Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have 
discloaed  thus  much  beforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest 
with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than 
these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts, 
to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes ;  from  beholding  the  bright 
oomitenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and^till  air  of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the 
dim  reflection  of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,  and  there  be  fain  to 
dub  quotations  with  men  whose  learning  and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings ;  who 
when  they  have,  like  good  sumpters,  laid  you  down  their  horse-load  of  citations  and 
flUhers  at  your  door,  with  a  raphsody  of  who  and  who  were  bishops  hero  or  there, 
70a  may  take  ofi*  their  p>ack-saddles,  their  day's  work  is  done,  and  episcopacy,  as 
they  think,  stoutly  vindicated.  Let  any  gentle  apprehension  that  can  distinguish 
learned  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imagine  what  pleasure  or  profoundness  can 
be  in  thJB,  or  what  honour  to  deal  against  such  adversaries. 


tniuxt  tijt  Citttntq-lnnnii. 
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THE  exalted  position  which  Milton  occupies  in  English  Literature,  has  in- 
duced us  to  afford  to  the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  examination  of  his 
genius  and  writings,  a  much  larger  space  than  we  shall  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend to  any  of  his  contemporaries  or  successors. 

Edmund  Waller,  the  poet  whom  we  shall  next  notice,  was  the  son  of 
John  Waller,  a  gentleman  of  large  estates,  and  Anne,  sister  of  the  celebrated 
John  Hampden.  He  was  bom  at  Coleshill,  Hertfordshire,  in  1605,  and  re- 
ceived his  education,  preparatory  for  the  university,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dobson,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Great  Wycombe 
He  early  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  about 
three  years,  and  then  left  without  taking  his  degree,  being  elected,  when  he 
had  scarcely  attained  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  to  a  seat  in  the  last 
parliament  of  King  James  the  First.  His  father,  at  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  infancy  of  the  future  poet,  had  left  him  in  the  possession 
of  the  ample  fortune  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  through  the 
means  of  his  wealth.  Waller  found  easy  access  to  £amihar  intercourse  with 
the  court  and  the  nobility  of  the  country. 

Soon  after  he  entered  parliament,  and  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
published  his  first  poem ;  and  at  the  ago  of  twenty-five  he  married  a  rich 
heiress  of  London,  whom,  however,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  within  the 
following  year.  He  then  became  a  suitor  to  Lady  Dorathea  Sidney,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  to  this  proud  and  peerless  fiiir  one, 
he  dedicated  the  better  portion  of  his  poetry,  making  the  groves  of  Pens- 
burst  echo  to  the  praises  of  his  Sacharissa.  Lady  Dorathea,  however,  was 
inexorable,  and  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  It  is  said 
that,  meeting  her  many  years  after,  when  she  was  hi  advanced  in  hfe,  the 
lady  asked  him  when  he  would  again  write  such  verses  upon  her.  *  When 
you  are  as  young,  madam,  and  a^  handsome  as  you  were  then,'  rephed  the 
^^Qgallant  poet.     This  incident  is    h    more  important,  as  it  affords  a  key  to 
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Waller's  whole  character.  He  was  easy,  \^'itty,  and  accomplL&hcd,  but  cold 
and  selfish  in  the  extreme ;  and  entirely  destitute  of  both  high  principle  and 
deep  feeling. 

In  parliament  Waller  was  either  a  friend  or  opponent  of  the  royal  party, 
as  hih  own  interest  seemed  to  require,  and  throughout  his  long  life  the  same 
want  of  principle  prevailed.  He,  at  one  period  of  hLs  parliamentary  career 
greatly  distinguished  himself  on  the  popular  side,  and  was  chosen  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution  against  Judge  Crawley  for  his  opinion  in  favor  of  levy- 
ing ship-money.  Ilis  speech  on  dehvering  the  impeachment,  was  printed, 
and  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it  sold  in  one  day.  Shortly  afterward,  how- 
ever, he  joined  in  a  plot  to  suq>rise  the  city  militia,  and  let  the  king's  forces 
into  the  city  of  London,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  one  ycart 
imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  His  condact 
upon  this  occasion  was  mean  and  abject  in  the  extreme ;  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  imprisonment,  he  went  abroad,  and  resided,  for  some  year?, 
amid  much  splendor,  in  France. 

Waller  returned  to  England  during  the  Protectorate,  and  when  Cromwell 
died  he  celebrated  the  event  in  one  of  his  most  vigorous  and  impressive 
poems.  The  image  of  the  commonwealth,  though  rehired  by  no  common 
hands,  soon  fell  to  pieces  under  Richard  Cromwell,  and  Waller  was  ready 
with  a  congratulatory  address  to  welcome  Charles  the  Second  to  the  crown. 
The  royal  offering  was  considered  inferior  to  the  panegyric  on  Cromwell, 
and  the  king  himself,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  admitting  the  poet  to  terms 
of  courtly  intimacy,  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  disparity  to  him.  *  Poets, 
sire,'  rephed  the  witty,  self-possessed  Waller,  *  always  succeed  better  in  fiction 
than  in  truth  1' 

In  the  firet  parhament  summoned  by  Charles  the  Second,  Waller  sat  for 
the  town  of  Htjstiugs,  and  he  served  for  different  places  in  all  the  succeeding 
parhaments  of  that  reign.     At  the  accession  of  James  the  Second,  in  1685, 
the  venerable  poet,  at  that  time  eighty  years  of  age,  was  elected  representa- 
tive for  a  borough  in  Cornwall.     The  mad  career  of  James,  in  seeking  ^ 
subvert  the  national  church  and  constitution,  w«is  foreseen  by  this  wary  and 
sagacious  obsen  er :  *  he  will  be  lef^,'  said  he,  *  like  a  whale  upon  the  strands 
Feeling  his  long-protractod  life  drawing  to  a  close.  Waller  purchased  a  sm^ 
property  at  Coleshill,  remarking  that,  *  he  would  be  glad  to  die  like  the  stag* 
where  he  was  roused.'     Ilis  desire  was  not,  however,  gratified,  as  he  died  ^ 
Beaconsfield,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1087,  and  was  buried  in  tb« 
churchyard  of  that  place,  where  a  monument  was  afterward  erected  to  W 
memory. 

The  poems  of  Waller  have  all  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  modem 
verse,  and  hence  a  high  rank  has  b«en  assigned  to  him  as  one  of  Uio  first 
reformers  and  improvers  of  our  versification.  One  cause  of  his  refinement 
was,  doubtless,  his  early  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  court  and  nobility, 
and  the  bright  conversational  nature  of  most  of  his  productions.  He  wrote 
for  the  world  of  fashion  and  taste — consigning 
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The  nooQ  of  manhood  to  a  myrtle  shade ; 

wrote  in  the  same  strain  till  just  before  the  close  of  his  long  and 
1  hfe.  The  first  collection  of  his  poems  was  made  by  himself,  and 
ed  in  1664.  It  pass^'d  through  numerous  editions  in  his  lifetime; 
1690,  a  second  collection  was  made  of  such  pieces  as  he  had  pro- 
n  his  latter  years.  In  a  poetical  dedication  to  Lady  Harley,  prefixed 
edition,  and  written  by  Elijah  Fenton,  Waller  is  styled  the 

Maker  and  model  of  melodious  verse. 

culogium  seems  to  embody  the  opinion  of  Waller's  contemporaries, 
«ras  afterward  confinned  by  Dryden  and  Pope,  neither  of  whom  had, 
r,  sufficiently  studied  the  excellent  models  of  versification  furnished 
old  poets,  as  well  as  their  rich  poetical  diction.  The  playfulness  of 
;y,  the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  his  good  sense,  and  uniform  ele- 
rendered  him  as  popular  with  critics  as  with  the  multitude ;  while 
minence  as  a  public  man  would  naturally  increase  curiosity  with  re- 
his  works.  His  poems  are  chiefly  short  and  incidental  efiiisioni, 
toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  produced,  in  six  cantos,  a  more  elabo- 
►rk,  the  subject  of  which  was.  Divine  Love,  But  though  such  employ- 
>f  his  talents  was  graceful  and  becoming  in  advanced  life,  yet  in  this 
d  higher  walk  of  the  muse,  he  did  not  succeed ;  his  fJEune,  therefore, 
/er  rest  on  his  light,  airy,  and  fanciful  performances. 
be  following  selections  from  this  author,  we  have  aimed  to  illustrate 
itain  the  preceding  remarks,  and  to  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  hk 

GO,  LOVELY  ROSE. 

Go,  lovely  rose ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 

When  I  rcsemhle  her  to  thee, 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her,  that's  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That,  hadst  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide,  « 

Thou  must  have  unconmiended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  fVom  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 

Sufier  herself  to  be  desired, 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admir'd. 

Then  die !  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 
May  lead  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fUr. 

21 
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SAY,  LOVELY  DREAM. 

Say,  lovely  dream!  where  could'st  thou  find 

Shades  to  counterfeit  that  fkce  1 
Colours  of  this  glorious  kind 

Come  not  from  any  mortal  place.  , 

In  heav'n  itself  thou  sure  wert  dress'd 

With  that  angel-like  disguise; 
Thus  deluded,  am  I  blest, 

And  see  my  joy  with  closed  eyes. 

But,  ah!  this  image  is  too  kind 

To  be  other  than  a  dream ; 
Cruel  Sacharissa's  mind 

Ne'er  put  on  that  sweet  extreme. 

Fair  dream !  if  thou  intend'st  me  grace. 

Change  that  heavenly  face  of  thine ; 
Paint  despised  love  in  thy  face, 

And  make  it  t'  appear  like  mine. 

Pale,  wan,  and  meagre,  let  it  look, 

With  a  pity-moving  shape. 
Such  as  wander  by  the  brook 

Of  Lethe,  or  from  graves  escape. 

Then  to  that  matchless  nymph  appear. 

In  whose  shape  thou  shinest  so; 
Softly  in  her  sleeping  ear 

With  humble  words  express  my  woe. 

Perhaps  from  greatness,  state,  and  pride, 

Thus  surprised,  she  may  fkll; 
Sleep  does  disproportion  hide. 

And,  death  resembling,  equals  alL 

OLD  AGE  AND  DEATH. 

The  seas  arc  quiet  when  the  winds  give  o'er; 
So  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no  more: 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
Of  fleeting  things,  too  certain  to  be  lost. 
Clouds  of  affection  ft*om  our  younger  eyes 
Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  descries. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made: 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 

Leaving  the  old  both  worlds  at  once  they  view, 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

A  PANEGYRIC  TO  THE  LORD  PROTECTOR. 

While  with  a  strong  and  yet  a  gentle  hand, 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command, 
Protect  us  tVom  ourselves,  and  fh>m  the  foe, 
Make  us  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  too; 
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Let  partial  spiiitfl  still  aloud  complain, 
Think  themselves  injured  that  they  can  not  reigOf 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  show'd  his  face, 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  race, 
So  has  your  Highness,  raised  above  the  rest, 
Storms  of  ambition  tossing  us  repressed. 

Your  drooping  country,  torn  with  civil  hate, 
Restor'd  by  you,  is  made  a  glorious  state, 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come, 
And  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea  's  our  own ;  and  now  all  nations  greet. 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet ; 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Heav'n,  that  hath  placed  this  island  to  give  law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  its  states  to  awe; 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile, 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle ! 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  fVom  the  continent, 
Or  thus  created,  it  was  sure  design'd 
To  be  the  sacred  reAigo  of  mankind. 

Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  our's  alone, 
But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  bo  known. 


Still  as  you  rise,  the  state  exalted  too, 
'Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chang'd  by  you; 
Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene !  when,  without  noise, 
The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Hod  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story , 
But  living  virtue  all  achievements  past, 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  Ca?sar  found ;  and  that  ungrateful  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage ; 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke, 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Give  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all, 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prevent  the  falll 

If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that  sword. 
Which  of  the  conquer'd  world  had  made  them  lord, 
What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power  was  new, 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  youl 
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You,  that  had  taught  them  to  subdue  their  foes ; 
Gould  order  teach,  and  their  high  8]>'rita  compose; 
To  every  duty  could  their  minds  engage, 
Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  their  rage. 

So  when  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth  approach  the  haughty  hcaat 
He  bends  to  him,  but  fVights  away  the  rent. 

As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 
So  England  now  docs,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest. 

Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these. 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace. 
Your  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite, 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight. 

Samuel  Butler,  the  poet  of  this  pt^riod  who  follows  Waller  in  the  Ofdtir 
of  time,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  English  yeoman,  and  was  bom  at 
Stresliam,  in  Worcostershiro,  about  the  first  of  February,  1612.  Having 
•»arly  discovered  an  inclination  for  learning,  his  father  placed  him  at  the  free 
school  of  Worcester,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Henry  Bright,  a  very  able 
master ;  and  after  there  passing  through  the  several  classes,  he  removed 
to  Cambridge,  but  in  consequence  of  his  limited  resources  was  never 
matriculated  in  the  university.  From  Cambridge,  after  a  residence  in  that 
city  of  six  or  seven  years,  he  returned  to  his  native  count}',  and  became  cWk 
to  justice  Jefferys  of  that  district,  with  whom  he  remained  for  several 
years,  during  which  he  passed  his  time  in  easy  and  respectable  circumstances, 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  poetry,  history,  and,  as  an  amusement,  to  paint- 
ing. From  the  justice's  office,  through  the  recommendation  aftd  influence  of 
some  friends,  whose  favor  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  had  secured,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  and  there  enjoyed  not  only  the 
advantages  of  a  good  hbrar}*^,  but  frequent  and  even  familiar  intercourse  with 
iho  celebrated  Seldon.  Thus  passed  the  years  of  Butler's  youth  and  early 
manhood,  and  so  far  he  can  not  be  considered  as  unfortunate,  if  we  are  to 
suj)pose  that  he  found  his  chief  enjoyment,  as  scholars  usually  do,  in 
oi)portunities  for  study  and  intellectual  improvement. 

From  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  Butler  removed  to  that  of  Sr 
Samuel  Luke,  in  which  he  officiated  as  tutor  to  that  gentleman's  children. 
Luke  was  one  of  Cromwell's  principal  officers,  and  was  probably  marked,  to 
an  unusual  degree,  by  the  well-known  peculiarities  of  his  party.  Tlie  situa- 
tion could  not  have  been  a  very  agreeable  one  to  a  man  whose  disposition 
was  so  much  inclined  toward  wit  and  humor,  even  though  those  qualities 
had  not  made  their  possessor  a  royalist,  which,  in  such  an  age,  they  couM 
scarcely  fail  to  do.  Daily  exposed  to  association  with  persons  whose 
character^  from  oor^jrast  with  his  own,  he  could  not  but  loathe,  it  b  not  S1l^ 
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prising  that  his  muse,  which  had  now  become  mature,  should  have  con- 
ceived the  design  of  a  general  satire  on  the  sectarian  party.  Tlie  matchless 
6ction  of  Cervantes  supplied  him  with  a  model,  in  which  he  had  only  to  sub- 
stitute the  extravagances  of  a  political  and  religious  fanaticism  for  those  of 
chivahry.  Luke  himself  is  understood  to  be  exhibited  in  Sir  Hudibras,  and 
for  this  Butler  has  been  accused  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospitality ;  but 
as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  attending  their  separation, 
this  is  a  question  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide. 

The  *  Restoration'  faintly  lighted  up  Butler's  future  path  with  hope.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  President  of  the  principality 
of  Wales ;  and  when  tlie  wardenship  of  the  Marshes  was  revived,  the  earl 
made  his  secretary  steward  of  Ludlow  Castle.  The  poet,  now  fifty  years  of 
age,  seemed  to  add  to  his  security  for  the  future  by  marrying  a  widow 
named  Herbert,  who  was  of  good  family,  and  possessed  a  very  considerable 
fortune ;  but  this  prospect  proved  delusive,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  parties  with  whom  the  lady's  fortune  was  invested. 

Butler  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  his  Hudibras,  the  burlesque  poem 
upon  which  his  reputation  exclusively  rests,  before  he  left  the  family  of  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  but  the  first  part  of  that  extraordinary  work  was  not  published 
until  1663.  Its  popularity  immediately  became  extraordinary.  Its  wit,  so 
appropriate  to  tlie  taste  of  that  period,  and  the  breadth  of  tlie  satiric  pictures 
which  it  presented,  each  of  which  had  hundreds  of  prototypes  within  the 
recollection  of  all  men  then  living,  could  not  fail  to  give  it  extensive  currency. 
By  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  an  accomplished  friend  of  letters,  it  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  court;  and  the  king  was  afterward  in  the  habit  of 
quoting  many  of  its  most  pointed  passages.  In  1664,  the  second  part  was 
presented  to  the  public;  and  the  third  and  last  part  appeared  in  1678. 
But  though  the  poet  and  his  work  were  the  praise  of  all  ranks,  fi*om  royalty 
down  to  the  common  laborer,  yet  he  was  himself  little  benefited  by  it 
What  emolmnents  he  derived  from  his  stewardship,  or  whether  he  derived 
any  emoluments  from  it  at  all,  Is  entirely  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth  that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  needy  and  struggling  cir- 
cumstances, in  London.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  promised  him  a  place  at 
court,  but  he  never  obtained  it ;  and  the  king  presented  him  with  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  that  sum  wjis  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debts  pressing 
upon  him  at  the  time.  Such  are  the  circumstances  which  chequered  the 
last  twenty  years  vif  the  life  of  the  mo>t  brilliant  comic  genius  that  England 
ever,  perhaps,  produced.  Butler  died  in  an  obscure  street  near  Covent 
Garden,  on  the  twenty-fiflh  of  September,  1680,  and  was  privately  buried  in 
an  adjacent  churchyard,  at  the  expense  of  a  Mr.  Longueville. 

*  Hudibras'  is  a  cavalier  burlesque  of  the  extravagant  ideas  and  rigid  man- 
ners of  the  Puritans  of  the  civil  war  and  commonwealth.     It  is  a  production 
of  matchless  wit  and  fancy ;  but  the  construction  of  the  story,  and  the  delin 
cation  of  the  characters,  have  oflen  been  praised  far  beyond  their  merit    In 
these  particulars  it  has  very  slender  claims  to  originality.     Cervantes  is  3vi- 
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dently  the  model  \vbich  Butler  followed ;  and  Hudibras  is  I>on  Quixote 
turned  puritan.  He  has  exchanged  the  helmet  of  Malbrino  for  the  close  cap 
of  Geneva.  Instead  of  encountering  giants  and  enchanters,  be  wages  war 
with  papists  and  prelatists.  Instead  of  couching  his  lance  at  tilts  and  toui^ 
naments,  he  mounts  the  pulpit,  and  harangues  tlie  '  long-eared'  multitude. 
lie  is  not  quite  so  unsophisticated  a  lunatic  as  Quixote.  When  his  own 
interest  is  concerned,  his  apprehension  l>ecomes  wonderfully  keen.  Ralpho, 
also,  is  but  a  conventical  edition  of  Sancho ;  but  that  Butler  should  have 
failed  in  copying  from  such  models  as  these,  is  not  at  all  surprising.  The 
work  in  which  the  adventures  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  are  recorded,  is, 
perhaps,  as  nearly  perf<^ct  as  any  work  of  human  genius  could  bo  made :  ii 
is  matchless  and  inimitable. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  genius,  and  yet  be  in- 
ferior to  Cervantes ;  and  such  U  Butler.  The  poem  of  the  latter  can  not  be 
expected  to  be  so  fascinating  as  the  work  of  the  former,  for  its  subject  is  fai 
more  repulsive.  The  Knight's  groiitest  weaknesses  are  amiable,  and  of  lices 
he  hjis  none.  We  sympathize  in  all  his  misfortunes,  and  almost  wish  him 
success  in  his  wildest  enterprises.  We  can  hardly  help  quarrt?lling  with  the 
windmills  for  resisting  his  attack ;  and  feel  inclined  to  tilt  a  lance  in  support 
of  his  chivalrous  assault  upon  the  flock  of  sheep.  Butler  certainly  might 
have  made  the  fanaticism  of  Hudibras  more  amiable,  and  more  sinc^ire, 
without  at  all  weakening  either  the  truth  or  the  comic  force  of  the  picture. 
As  it  is,  we  rather  turn  from  it  with  disgust,  than  gaze  upon  it  with  admi- 
ration. ITiese  observations,  however,  apply  only  to  our  author's  delineation 
of  character,  and  not  to  the  fine  touches  of  satire,  and  to  the  keen  and  pro- 
found observations  on  morals  and  manners,  in  which  his  work  is  so  remark- 
ably rich.  Butler's  genius  was  eminently  didactic.  He  was  not  an  invent- 
or, but  an  observer.  His  satire  is  keen  and  aiustic;  his  wit  brilliant  and 
delightful.  His  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  appears  to  have  been 
both  extensive  and  profound ;  and  he  has  brought  a  wonderful  variety  of 
attainment  and  research  to  the  embellishment  of  his  poem.  Ho  has  alao 
enriched  it  with  many  beauties  of  thought  and  diction,  which  form  a  strong 
contrast  to  its  general  ludicrous  cast  and  character.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
can  be  finer  than  the  following  lines  : — 

The  moon  put  off  her  vail  of  light 
Which  hides  her  by  the  day  from  sight: 
Mysterious  vail !  of  brightness  made, 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade. 

This  passage,  besides  being  poetically  beautiful,  is  philosophically  true— 
the  i-a3rs  of  the  sun  causing  us  to  see  the  moon  by  night,  and  preventing  us 
from  seeing  it  during  the  day.  Without,  however,  pausing  to  introduce  hr- 
ilior  instances  of  this  peculiar  trait  of  the  author's  genius,  we  shall  close  this 
notice  by  exhibiting  the  personal  appearance,  the  accomplishments,  and  the 
reli^ous  sentiments  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Hudibras  himself: — 
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THE  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  OF  HUDIBRAB. 

His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 

Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face; 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile; 

The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey, 

The  nether,  orange,  mix'd  with  gray. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns ; 

With  grisly  type  did  represent 

Declining  age  of  government ; 

And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade 

Its  own  grave  and  the  staters  were  made. 

Like  Samson'b  heart-breakers,  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue ; 

Though  it  contributed  its  own  fall, 

To  wait  upon  the  public  downfall ; 

It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 

In  holy  orders  by  strict  vow ; 

Of  rule  as  sullen  and  severe, 

As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier; 

'Twas  bound  to  sufibr  persecution 

And  martyrdom  with  resolution; 

T'  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 

And  vengeance  of  th'  incensed  state, 

In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn. 

Still  ready  to  bo  pull'd  and  torn; 

With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd, 

Revil'd,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyr'd ; 

Maugre  all  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  last ; 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel 

'Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel. 

And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state; 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 

Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers. 

And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  never, 

In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever ; 

But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 

Both  down  together  at  a  blow. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof; 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use, 
Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen; 
To  old  king  Harry  so  well-known, 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own; 
Though  they  were  lin'd  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition,  bread  and  cheese, 
And  fat  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood ; 
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For,  as  wo  said,  he  always  choso 

To  carry  victual  in  his  hose, 

That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 

Th' ammunition  to  surprise; 

And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 

The  one  or  t'  other  magazine, 

They  stoutly  on  defence  on  't  stood 

And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood; 

And  till  they  were  storm'd  and  beaten  out, 

Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redoubt; 

And  though  knights-errant,  as  some  think, 

Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 

Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast, 

And  regions  desolate  they  pass'd, 

When  belly-timber  above  ground, 

Or  mider,  was  not  to  be  found, 

Unless  they  graz'd,  there's  not  one  word 

Of  their  provision  on  record; 

"Which  made  some  confidently  write 

They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight. 

'Tis  false;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 

Round  table  like  a  farthingal; 

On  which,  with  shirt  pufi*'d  out  behind. 

And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  din'd; 

Though  'twas  no  table  some  suppose, 

But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose. 

In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 

As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat; 

When  laying  by  their  swords  and  tnincheonB, 

They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  luncheoua 

But  let  that  pass  at  present,  le^t 

We  should  forget  where  we  digress'd, 

As  learned  authors  use,  to  whom 

We  leave  it,  and  to  the  purpose  come. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side, 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  tied, 
With  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both; 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets, 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch. 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  t'  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 
For  want  of  fighting,  was  grown  rusty, 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  some  body  to  hew  and  hack : 
The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  liandHil 
It  had  devoured,  it  was  so  manful, 
And  so  much  scorn'd  to  lurk  in  case, 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 
In  many  desperate  attem)>ts 
Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts, 
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It  had  appear'd  with  courage  bolder 

Than  Seijeant  Bom  inTadiiig  Rhoulder:         ^ 

Oft  had  it  ta'en  possession, 

And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  run. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age; 
And  therefore  waited  nn  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do: 
It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting,  or  for  drudging: 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenches,  or  chip  bread; 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse  trap,  would  not  care : 
'Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth: 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer, 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure, 
But  left  the  trade  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 

THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  HUDIBRAa 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high 

And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why: 

When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears, 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears, 

And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk. 

For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk; 

Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for, 

Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore : 

When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 

With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded, 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 

Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick : 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him,  mirror  of  knighthood ; 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  dny  thing  but  chivalry; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right-worshipful  on  shoulder  blade  : 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 
Either  fur  chartel  or  for  warrant: 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  on  the  saddle. 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er,  as  swaddle: 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these, 
And  styl'd  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  rats  of  amphibious  nature. 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 
But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt. 
Whether  he  were  'more  wise  or  stout; 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other: 
Bat  howsoe'er  they  make  a  pcther, 
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The  diff'rcnce  was  so  small,  his  brain 
(Kitweigh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain : 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  called  a  fooL 
For  't  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat, 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass, 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras. 
(For  that*s  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write.) 
But  they  're  mistaken  very  much; 
'Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  such : 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
He  was  very  shy  of  using  it ; 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 
And,  therefore,  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holydays  or  so. 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do; 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 
Than  for  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted, 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many,  that  had  not  one  word. 
****** 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic; 
Ho  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side ; 
On  either  wliich  he  would  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confVite} 
He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man  's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation. 
And  pay  with  ratiocination: 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off 
I'  the  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words,  ready  to  show  why, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by : 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke. 
You'd  think  he  telk'd  like  other  folk; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
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But,  when  ho  pleas'd  to  show  't,  his  speech 

In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect, 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affect: 

It  was  a  party-colour'd  dress 

Of  patched  and  piebald  languages ;  ^ 

T  was  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin. 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 

As  if  he  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 

Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel ; 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

This  he  as  volubly  would  vent 

As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent ; 

And  truly  to  support  that  charge, 

He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  large: 

For  he  would  coin  or  counterfeit 

New  words  with  little  or  no  wit: 

Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 

Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on: 

And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 

The  ignorant  for  current  took  'emf 

That  had  the  orator,  who  once 

Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble-stones 

When  he  harangu'd,  but  known  his  phrse, 

He  would  have  us'd  no  other  ways. 


RELIGION  OF  HUDIBRAS. 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit  , 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit 
*T  was  Presbyterian  true  blue; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints — whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  militant; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks; 
.Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly  thorough  reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on, 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended; 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss; 
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More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic, 

Than  dog  distraught  or  monkey  sick; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holyday 

The  wrong,  than  others  the  riglit  way ; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 

As  if  they  worship'd  God  for  spite ; 

The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for; 

Free  will  they  one  way  disavow, 

Another  notliing  else  allow; 

All  piety  couiiista  tlierein 

In  tlicm,  in  other  men  all  sin ; 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly; 

Quarrel  with  minc'd-pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose, 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose. 

Th'  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion, 

Like  Mahomet,  were  ass  and  widgeon, 

To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 

Of  wit  and.  temper,  was  so  link'd. 

As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 

Had  got  th'  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

As  conspicuous  as  is  Butler^s  wit  in  his  poetry,  it  shines  with  no  len 
brilliancy  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  the  manuscripts  of  which  were  left,  at 
his  death,  with  his  friend  I^ngueville,  but  were  not  presented  to  the  public 
in  printed  form,  until  1759.  The  most  interesting  of  these  works,  is  the 
one  from  which  w^e  select  the  following  extract.  It  is  entitled  Characters; 
and  it  closely  resembles,  in  style,  those  of  Overbury,  Elarle,  and  HalL 

A  SMALL  POET 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  which  nature  never  meant  him ;  like  a 
ftnatic  that  inspires  himself  with  his  own  whimsies.  He  sets  up  haberdasher  of 
small  poetry,  with  a  very  small  stock,  and  no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention 
enough  to  find  out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  upon,  either  in  books 
or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.  This  he  puts  together  so  untowardly, 
that  you  may  perceive  his  own  wit  has  the  rickets,  by  the  swelling  disproportion  of 
the  joints.  You  may  know  his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  seldom,  are  always  shaking  their 
pockets  when  they  have  it,  so  docs  he,  when  he  thinks  he  has  got  something  that 
will  make  him  appear.  He  is  a  perpetual  talker,  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom 
of  his  discourse  that  ho  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend  freely  what  they  get 
He  is  like  an  Italian  thief  tliat  never  robs  but  he  murders,  to  prevent  discoveiy; 
so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man  from  whom  he  purloins,  that  his  petty  larceny  of 
wit  may  pass  unsuspected.  He  appears  so  over-concerned  in  all  men's  wiU,  as  if 
they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own ;  and  cries  down  all  they  do,  as  if  (hey 
were  encroachments  upon  him.  He  takt^s  jests  from  the  owners  and  breaks  them, 
as  justices  do  fhlse  weights,  and  pots  that  want  measure.    When  he  meets  with  wj 
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thing  that  is  rery  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  money,  like  three  groats  for  a  shil- 
ling, to  serve  several  occasions.  Ue  disclaims  study,  pretends  to  take  things  in  mo- 
tion, and  to  shoot  flying,  which  appears  to  be  very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his 
mark.  As  for  epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin  to  the  sense. 
Such  matches  are  unlawAil,  and  not  fit  to  be  made  by  a  Christian  poet ;  and  there- 
fore all  his  care  is  to  choose  out  such  as  will  serve,  like  a  wooden  leg,  to  piece  out  a 
maimed  verse  that  wants  a  foot  or  two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then 
into  the  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of  su|>ererogation.  For  simili- 
tudes, he  likes  the  hardest  and  most  obscure  best ;  for  as  ladies  wear  black  patches 
to  make  their  complexion  seem  fairer  than  they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more 
obscure  than  the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessity  make  it  appear 
clearer  than  it  did;  for  contraries  are  best  set  off  with  contraries.  He  has  found 
out  a  new  sort  of  poetical  Georgics — a  trick  of  sowing  wit  like  clover-grass  on  barren 
subjects,  which  would  yield  nothing  before.  This  is  very  useful  for  the  times, 
wherein,  some  men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  invention.  He  will  take  three 
grains  of  wit.  like  the  elixir,  and,  projecting  it  upon  the  iron  age,  turn  it  imme- 
diately into  gold.  All  the  business  of  mankind  has  presently  vanished,  the  whole 
world  has  kept  holyday;  there  has  been  no  men  but  heroes  and  poets,  no  wo- 
men but  nymphs  and  shepherdesses :  trees  have  borne  fritters,  and  rivers  flowed 
plum-porridge.  When  he  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  sense  of  his  lines  by  the 
rhyme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers  do  calves  by  the  tail.  For  when  he 
has  made  one  Hue  which  is  easy  enough,  and  has  found  out  some  sturdy  hard  word 
that  will  but  rhyme,  he  will  hammer  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  piece  of  hot  iron  upon 
an  anvil,  into  what  form  he  pleases.  There  is  no  art  in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms 
as  poetry ;  a  whole  dictionary  is  scarcely  able  to  contain  them  ;  for  there  is  hardly 
a  pond,  a  sheep-walk,  or  a  gravel-pit  in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is  be- 
come a  term  of  art  in  poetry.  By  this  means,  small  poets  have  such  a  stock  of  able 
hard  words  lying  by  them,  as  dryades  hamadryades.  aonides,  fauni,  nymphso,  syl- 
vam,  &c.,  that  signify  nothing  at  all;  and  such  a  world  of  pedantic  ti^rms  of  the 
same  kind,  as  may  serve  to  furni.sh  all  the  new  inventions  and  '  thorough  reforma- 
tions' that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato's  great  year. 

From  Waller  and  Butler  we  pass  to  notice  Vaughan,  Denham,  Chamber- 
laync,  and  Marvell,  with  the  last  of  whom  our  present  remiirks  will  close. 

Henrt  Vaughan  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Usk,in  Brecknock- 
shire, in  1614,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  university  of 
Oxford,  llis  parents  designed  him  for  the  legal  profession,  but  after  he 
had  completed  his  collegiate  studies  he  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  to 
medicine.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  Ijondon,  and  after  there  perfect- 
ing himself  in  the  healing  art,  he  retired,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dvil 
wars,  to  his  home,  and  there,  for  many  years,  practiced  as  a  physician,  with 
very  considerable  success.  Much  of  his  time,  however,  he  devoted  to  the 
muses;  and  in  1651,  he  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  evin- 
cing considerable  strength  and  originality  of  thought  and  copious  imagery, 
though  tinged  with  a  gloomy  sectarianism,  and  marred  by  crabbed  rhymes. 
But  Campbell  scarcely  does  justice  to  him  when  he  styles  him  *one 
of  the  harshest  even,  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  school  of  conceit,'  though 
he  admits  that  he  has  '  some  few  scattered  thoughts  that  meet  our  ey« 
amid  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild  flowers  on  a  barren  heath.' 
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In  his  latter  days  Vaiighan  became  deeply  serious  and  devout,  and  paly 
lished  a  volume  of  religious  poems,  containing  his  happiest  effusions.  As  a 
sacred  poet  he  evinces  an  intensity  of  feeling  inferior  only  to  Crashaw 
From  these  poems  we  select  the  followhig  specimens : — 

EARLY  RISING  AND  PRAYER. 

When  first  thy  eyes  unvail,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty:  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  their  God,  as  (lowers  do  to  the  sun; 

Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 

His  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day :  there  are  set  awful  hours 
'Twixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising;  far  day  sullies  fiowers: 
Rise  to  prevent  the  sun;  sleep  doth  sin  glut 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  spring 
Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  AM.    Canst  thou  not  sing ! 
0  leave  thy  cares  and  follies!    Go  thjs  way 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the'  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world;  let  him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin. 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries;  the  first,  the  world's  youth. 
Man's  resurrection,,  and  the  future's  bud, 
Shroud  in  their  births;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth, 
Is  styled  their  star;  the  stone  and  hidden  food: 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world  's  up,  and  every  swann  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  eacii  clay; 
Dispatch  necessities;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may; 
Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 

THE  RAINBOW. 

Still  young  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 
Thy  bumish'd  flaming  arch  did  first  descry: 
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When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthful  world's  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 
Did  with  inventive  looks  w^atch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light  and  trembled  at  each  shower! 
When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and  fkir; 
Forms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,,  and  pours 
Bahn  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye ! 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim, 
Distinct,  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  him, 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 

^aughan  wrote  some  pieces  in  prose  also,  but  they  are  such  as  not  to 
lire  any  particular  notice.  He  died  in  his  native  place,  in  1695,  and 
:he  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

OHN  Denham  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  John  Dcnham,  knight,  of  Little 
•seley,  in  Essex,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  1615.  His  father, 
he  time  of  the  future  poet's  birtli,  was  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  of 
and,  and  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  that  kingdom ;  but  being 
ited,  in  1617,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  of  England,  he  removed 
jondon,  and  in  that  city  young  Denham  pursued  his  preparatory  col- 
ate  studies.  In  1631,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman 
imoner ;  *  but  being  looked  upon,'  says  Wood,  *  as  a  slow  and  dreaming 
ng  man  by  his  seniors  and  contemporaries,  and  given  more  to  cards  and 
I  than  his  study,  they  could  never  then  imagine  that  he  could  ever  enrich 
world  with  his  fancy  or  issue  of  his  brain,  as  he  afterward  did.' 
Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  auspices,  Denham,  at  the  expirar 
.  of  three  years,  took  his  master's  degree,  immediately  after  which  he 
lired  to  London,  and  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  a  student  of  law.  Sur- 
nded  now  with  new  facilities  for  indulging  his  favorite  vice,  he  devoted, 
gaming,  his  entire  time,  and  all  the  revenues  that  he  could  command ; 
intelligence  of  his  evil  habits  finally  reaching  the  ear  of  his  father,  the 
^ht  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if  he  did  not  immediately  relinquish  his 
oils  practices.  Artfully,  or  sincerely,  Denham,  upon  this  occasion,  pro- 
ed  his  fine  Essay  upon  Gaming,  which  he  presented  to  his  father  as  an 
lenco  of  his  reformation.  But  upon  the  death  of  the  old  gentleman, 
ch  soon  after  occurred,  he  again  returned  to  the  gaming  table  ;  and  his 
es  so  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  that  the  large  fortune  which  he  had 
mtly  inherited,  became  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  sensibly  impaired, 
^leantime,  with  all  his  irregularities,  Denham  was  not  idle;  and  ao- 
iingly,  in  1641,  he  produced  a  tragedy  entitled  The  Sophy ^  the  merits 
which  were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the  most  competent 
Iges  of  the  dramatic  art;  and  induce  Waller  to  observe,  that  the  author 
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•  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  threescore  thousand  strong,  when  n»oodj 
was  aware,  or  in  the  least  expected  it !'  The  *  Sophy'  must,  however,  upon 
critical  examination,  be  acknowledged  not  to  rise,  in  intrinsic  merit,  above 
mediocrity.  Soon  niter  the  publication  of  his  tragedy,  Denham  was  made 
sheriti*  of  Surrey,  and  governor  of  Famham  Castle  for  the  king ;  but  not 
being  skilled  in  mihtary  affairs,  he  relinquished  that  post,  and  retired  to 
Oxford,  where  his  majesty  then  held  his  court.  At  Oxford,  in  1643,  he 
wrote  Cooper's  Hill — the  iK)em  upon  which  his  poetic  reputation  mainlj 
rests — *'  A  poem,'  says  Dryden,  *  which  for  majesty  of  style,  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  standard  of  good  writing.' 

In  1648,  Denham  conveyed  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  France,  and  moon- 
sequence  of  his  connection  with  the  royal  family,  his  estate  was  sold,  during 
his  absence,  by  order  of  Parliament ;  but  the  Restoration  re\'ived  his  Mien 
dignity  and  fortunes.  He  was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  juid 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second,  created  Knight  of  the  BatL  He 
had  freed  himself  firom  his  early  excesses  and  folUes,  but  an  unfortunate 
marriage  darkened  his  closing  years,  which  were  also  unhappily  \Tsited  bj 
insanity.  He,  however,  sufficiently  recovered  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  Butler,  his  fellow  poet,  and  to  commemorate  the  recent  death  of  Cowley, 
in  one  of  his  happiest  effusions.  Denham  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  March, 
1668,  and  was  buried  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  near  the  graves  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 

'  Cooper's  Hill,'  the  poem  by  which  Sir  John  Deuham  is  now  best  known, 
consists  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  lines,  written  in  the  heroic 
couplet  The  descriptions  are  interspersed  with  sentimental  digressbns, 
suggested  by  surrounding  objects — the  river  Thames,  a  ruined  Abbey* 
Windsor  forest,  and  the  field  of  Runnymede.  The  view  from  Cooper's 
Hill  is  represented  to  bo  rich  and  luxuriant,  but  the  muse  of  Denham 
more  reflective  than  descriptive.  Dr.  Johnson  assigns  to  this  poet  the  prai- 
of  *  being  the  author  of  a  species  of  composition  that  may  be  denominate-^ 
local  poetry,  of  which  the  fundamental  subject  is  some  particular  landscape  ^ 
to  be  poetically  described,  with  the  addition  of  such  embellishments  as  ms 
be  supphed  by  historical  retrospection  or  incidental  meditation.'  The  vereii 
cation  of  Denham  is  generally  smooth  and  flowing,  but  he  wanted  bot--— ^ 
depth  and  dehcacy  of  feeling.  In  reading  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  mustb^^ 
satisfied  with  smoothness,  regularity,  and  order,  without  the  higher  attribute^^ 
of  genius.  The  following  extract  is  from  *  Cooper's  Hill',  and  the  four  lin< 
in  Italics  have  been  praised  by  every  critic  from  Dryden  down  to  the 
time: — 

THE  THAMES  AND  WINDSOR  FOREST. 

Mine  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays; 
Thames,  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs, 
Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 
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Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity.  ^ 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  remembrance  hold, 

Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  gravel  gold, 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore, 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore, 

O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing, 

And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring, 

And  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 

Like  mothers  which  their  infUnts  overlay; 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 

Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil, 

But  Godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows ; 

First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confln'd, 

But  free  and  common,  as  the  sea  or  wind. 

When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores. 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores, 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours  ; 

Finds  wealth  where  't  is,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 

Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants ; 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange, 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 

O,  could  1  flaw  like  tkee,  and  make  thy  stream 

My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme! 

Thmgh  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  duU^ 

Strong  without  rage,  without  overft^rwing  fvU. 

i^  ii  if  1^  1^  i^ 

But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds:  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  ciilmly  flows 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beat, 
The  common  fate  of  all  that  's  high  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'd. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced, 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives. 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives ; 
And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 
This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames. 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  amorous  flames  i 
'Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 

ie  subjoin  an  extract  also  from  Denham's  Elegy ^  in  which  it  wift  appear, 
ever,  that  the  poet  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  Shakspeare  was  buried 
Jie  banks  of  his  own  native  Avon,  not  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
both  he  and  Fletcher  died  long  ere  time  had  "  blasted  their  bays.* 

2K 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MB.  ABRAHAM  COWLBT. 

Old  Chaucer,  like  the  momiDg;  star, 
To  us  discovers  day  from  far. 
His  light  those  mists  and  clouds  diasalVd 
Which  our  dark  nation  long  involved; 
But  he,  descending  to  the  shades, 
Darkness  again  the  age  invades; 
Next  (like  Aurora)  Spenser  rose 
Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows; 
The  other  three  with  his  own  fires 
Phcebus,  the  poet's  god,  inspires : 
By  Shakspeare's,  Jonson*s,  Fletcher's  lines, 
Our  stage's  lustre  Rome's  outshines. 
These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 
And  in  one  grave  their  mansion  keep. 
They  lived  to  see  so  many  days, 
Till  time  had  blasted  all  their  bays; 
But  cursed  be  the  fatal  hour 
That  pluck'd  the  fairest  sweetest  fiower 
That  in  the  Muses'  garden  grew, 
*  And  amongst  wither'd  laurels  threw. 
Time,  which  made  them  their  Aune  oatliTe, 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give. 
Old  mother  wit  and  nature  gave 
Shakspcare  and  Fletcher  all  they  have  : 
In  Spenser  and  in  Jonson,  art 
Of  slower  nature  got  the  start ; 
But  both  in  him  so  equal  are. 
None  knows  which  bears  the  happiest  shirs; 
To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 
Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own; 
He  melted  not  the  ancient  gold, 
Nor  with  Ben  Johnson  did  make  bold 
To  plunder  all  the  Roman  stores 
Of  poets  and  of  orators : 
Horace  his  wit  and  Virgil's  state 
He  did  not  8t<3al,  but  emulate ; 
And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 
Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear: 
He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Qreece 
Like  Jason  bought  the  golden  fleece ; 
To  him  that  language  (though  to  none 
Of  th'  others)  as  his  own  was  known. 
On  a  stiff  gale,  as  Flaccus  sings. 
The  Thoban  swan  extends  his  wings, 
When  through  tli'  ethereal  clouds  he  flies 
To  the  same  pitch  our  swan  doth  rise ; 
Old  Pindar's  heiglits  by  him  are  reach'd, 
When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  stretdi'df 
His  fkncy  and  his  Judgment  such, 
Each  to  th'  other  seem'd  too  much; 
His  severe  judgment  giving  law, 
His  modest  fancy  kept  in  awe. 
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Contemporary  with  Denham  was  the  comparatively  unknown  poet, 
Chamberlayne — an  author  whose  genius  was  imbued  with  a  depth  of  po- 
etical spirit  to  which  the  former  was  an  entire  stranger.  Denham  could 
reason  fluently  in  verse,  without  any  glaring  faults  of  style ;  but  such  a  de- 
scription of  *summer  morning  as  the  following,  from  Chamberlayne,  was 
altogether  beyond  his  powers : — 

The  morning  hath  not  lost  her  yfrg:in  blush, 

Nor  step,  but  mine,  soil'd  the  earth's  tinseU'd  robe. 

How  full  of  heaven  this  solitude  appears, 

This  healthful  comfort  of  the  happy  swain ; 

Who  from  his  hard  but  peaceful  bed  roused  up, 

In  's  morning  exercise  saluted  is 

By  a  Aill  quire  of  fcather'd  choristers, 

Wedding  their  notes  to  the  enamour'd  air! 

Here  nature  in  her  unaffected  dress 

Plaited  with  valleys,  and  emboss'd  with  hills 

Enchas'd  with  silver  streams,  and  fring'd  with  woods, 

Sits  lovely  in  her  native  russet. 

William  Chamberlayne  was  born  at  Shaftesbury,  Dorsetshire,  in  1619. 
Of  his  family,  and  of  his  early  education,  nothing  is  now  definitely  known. 
He  studied  the  medical  profession,  and  afterward  practiced  as  a  physician  in 
his  native  place ;  but  he  appears  to  have  wielded  the  sword  as  well  as  the 
lancet,  as  he  was  present,  and  took  part  with  the  royalists,  in'  tlie  famous 
battle  of  Newbury.  His  circumstances,  like  those  of  Vaughan,  seem  to  have 
been,  during  his  whole  life,  far  from  flourishing ;  and  ho  bitterly  complains 
that  his  continuous  poverty  debarred  him  from  the  society  of  the  congenial 
wits  of  the  age.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  toils  of  his 
laborious  profession,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1688,  the  memorable  year 
that  witnessed  the  downfall  of  James  the  Second. 

The  principal  works  of  Chamberlayne  are  Lovers  Victory^  a  tragic-comedy, 
published  in  1658  ;  and  Pharonnida,  a  Heroic  Poem^  which  appeared  in  the 
following  year.  The  scene  of  the  first  is  laid  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  tliat 
of  *  Pharonnida,'  partly  in  Sicily  and  partly  in  Greece.  With  no  court  con- 
nection, no  light  or  witty  copies  of  verses  to  float  him  into  popularityp'elying 
solely  on  his  too  long  and  comparatively  unattractive  works — to  appreciate 
which,  through  all  the  windings  of  romantic  love,  plots,  escapes,  and  adven- 
tures, more  time  is  required  than  the  author's  busy  age  could  afford — we 
should  not  be  surprised  that  Chamberlayne  was  an  unsuccessful  poet.  His 
works  were,  indeed,  almost  entirely  forgotten^  till  Campbell,  in  his '  Specimens 
of  the  Poets,'  publishecTin  1819,  by  quoting  largely  from  *  Pharonnida,'  and 
pointing  out  the  *  rich  breadth  and  variety  of  its  scenes,'  and  the  power  and 
pathos  of  its  characters  and  situations,  drew  attention  to  the  passion,  the 
imagery,  the  purity  of  sentiment,  and  the  tenderness  of  description,  which 
lay,  *  like  metals  in  the  mine'  in  the  neglected  volume  of  this  author.  We 
do  not,  however,  think  that  the  works  of  Chamberlayne  can  ever  be  popular ; 
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for  though  his  genius  is  of  a  very  high  order,  his  beauties  are  coustantir 
marred  by  infelicities  of  execution.  But  fine  passages,  like  the  descriptioii 
of  morning  already  quoted,  and  that  which  follows,  abound  in  eveiy  part  of 
his  works : — 

Where  every  bough  ■' 

Mahitain'd  a  fcathcr'd  chorister  to  sing 

Soft  panegyrics,  and  the  rude  wings  bring 

Into  a  murmuring  slumber,  whilst  the  calm 

Mom  on  each  leaf  did  hang  her  liquid  balm, 

With  an  intent  before  the  next  sun's  birth, 

To  drop  it  in  those  wounds,  which  the  cleft  earth 

Receiv'd  fVom  last  day's  beams. 

Of  virgin  purity,  he  says,  with  singular  beauty  of  expression — 

The  morning  pearls. 


Dropt  in  the  lily's  spotless  bosom,  are 
Less  chastely  cool,  ere  the  meridian  sun 
Hath  kiss'd  them  into  heat 

In  a  grave  narrative  passage  of  ^  Pharonnida,'  the  beauties  of  morning,  of 
which,  like  Milton,  ho  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fond,  are  thus  sweedr 
touched  oflf — 

The  glad  birds  had  sung 


A  lullaby  to-night,  the  lark  was  fled, 

On  dropping  wings,  up  fVom  his  dewy  bed 

To  fan  them  in  the  rising  sunbeams. 

We  shall  close  these  brief  extracts  with  the  following  finely  executed  (fo- 
scription  of  a  dream : — 


A  strong  prophetic  dream, 


Diverting  by  enigmas  nature's  stream, 

Long  hovering  through  the  portals  of  her  mind 

On  vain  fantastic  wings,  at  length  did  find 

The  glimmerings  of  obstructed  reason,  by 

A  brighter  beam  of  pure  divinity 

Led  into  supernatural  light,  whose  rays 

As  much  transcended  reason's,  as  the  days 

Dull  mortal  fires,  faith  apprehends  to  be 

Beneath  the  glimmerings  of  divinity. 

Her  unimprison'd  soul,  disrob'd  of  all 

Terrestrial  thoughts  (like  its  original 

In  heaven,  pure  and  immaculate),  a  fit 

Companion  for  those  bright  angels'  wit 

Which  the  gods  made  their  messengers,  to  bear 

This  sacred  truth,  seeming  transported  where 

Fix'd  in  the  flaming  centre  of  the  world, 

The  heart  o'  th'  microcosm,  about  which  is  hurl'd 

The  spangled  curtains  of  the  sky,  within 

Whose  boundless  orbs  the  circling  planets  spin 

Those  threads  of  time  upon  whose  strength  nlj 

The  pond'rouB  burdens  of  mortality. 
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An  adamantine  world  she  sees,  more  pure, 
More  glorious  far  than  this — fram'd  to  endure 
The  shock  of  doomsday's  darts. 

This  passage  so  strikingly  resembles  the  splendid  opening  lines  of  Dr^- 
ien's  Beliffio  Laid,  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  must  have  suggested 
item. 

Andrew  Marvell,  the  assistant  of  Milton  as  Latin  secretaiy  under  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell,  was  the  son  of  a  clergjrman,  and  was  bom  at 
Kingston,  upon  Hull,  where  his  father  officiated,  in  1620.  He  early  evinced 
^reat  aptness  for  learning,  and  such  was  his  proficiency  in  his  studies  that 
before  he  reached  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  admitted  into  Trin- 
ity CJollege,  Cambridge.  Some  monks,  however,  of  the  Jesuit  order,  who 
resided  near  the  university,  prevailed  upon  him  to  relinquish  his  studies  and 
repair  to  London,  where  they  placed  him,  as  a  clerk,  in  a  bookstore.  Here 
liis  father  found  him,  and  having  convinced  him  of  his  error,  easily  per- 
suaded him  to  return  to  Cambridge  and  resume  his  studies. 

Li  1638,  Man'ell  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  and  about  the 
uune  time  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  excellent  father,  who  was  un- 
fortunately drowned,  while  crossing  the  Humber,  in  attendance  upon  the 
laughter  of  an  intimate  female  friend,  to  her  marriage  in  Lincolnshire, 
rhe  lady,  thus  rendered  childless,  sent  for  young  Marvell,  and  in  order  to 
render  him  all  the  return  in  her  power  for  his  sad  bereavement,  conferred 
upon  him  a  very  considerable  fortune.  Possessed  thus  of  ample  means  for 
the  purpose,  he  resolved  to  enlarge  his  information  by  foreign  travel ;  and 
he  accordingly  visited,  in  succession,  all  the  polite  countries  of  the  continent 
At  Rome  he  passed  some  time  in  close  and  severe  study,  and  thence  went 
to  Constantinople,  as  secretary  to  the  English  embassy  at  that  court. 

Marvell's  expenses  abroad  had  drawn  so  very  considerably  upon  his 
fortune,  that,  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1653,  he  accepted  the  situation 
of  tutor  in  languages  to  the  daughter  of  General  Fairfax  ;  and  four  years 
after  he  became  assistant  to  Milton,  the  Latin  secretary  of  state,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  that  great  poet  hims<'lf.  Shortly  before  the  Resto- 
ration, Marvell  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  his  native  city ;  and 
though  not  like  Waller,  an  eloquent  speaker,  yet  his  consistency  and  integ- 
rity caused  him  to  be  highly  esteemed  and  greatly  respected.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  last  English  member  of  parliament  who  was  remu- 
nerated by  his  constituents  for  his  services  in  the  house.  Charles  the 
Second  delighted  in  his  society,  and  believing  that  every  man  had  his  price, 
he  resolved  to  win  Marvell  over  to  liis  interest.  With  this  view  he  sent  his 
treasurer,  Lord  Danby,  to  wait  upon  him,  with  an  ofier  of  a  place  at  court, 
and  an  immediate  present  of  a  thousand  pounds.  But  the  indexible  patriot 
resisted  his  offers,  and  it  is  said  humorously  illustrated  his  independence  by 
calling  his  servant  to  witness  that  he  had  dined  for  three  days  successively 
on  a  shoulder  of  mutton !     Marvell  preserved  his  integrity  to  the  last,  and 
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till  liis  death,  continued  to  satirize,  with  great  wit  and  pungency,  the  pit^ 
gacy  and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  Au- 
gust, 1678,  without  any  previous  illness  or  visible  decay,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  report  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The  town  of  IIuU  voted  an  appropri- 
ate sum  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory ;  but  the  court  interfered,  and 
forbade  the  votive  tribute. 

As  an  author,  Marvell's  reputation  rested,  in  his  day,  much  more  upon  hb 
prose  than  upon  his  poetry.  As  liis  prosaic  works  were,  however,  chiefly 
written  for  temporary  purposes,  tliey  have  passed  out  of  mind  with  the  dr- 
cumstances  that  produced  them.  In  1G72,  he  attacked  the  future  Bishop 
Parker,  in  a  piece  entitled  The  Rehearsal  Transposed,  and  with  great  force 
of  argument  vindicated  the  fair  fame  of  Milton,  who  he  sa^'s,  *  was  and  is  a 
man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharpness  of  wit  as  any  m«an  hving.'  One  of 
Marvell's  treatises.  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary 
Government  in  England,  was  considered  so  formidable  tliat  a  rowjird  was 
oflfered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  and  printer.  Among  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first  traces  of  tliat  vein  of  sportive  humor  and  raillery  on  national 
manners  and  absurdities,  which  wiis  Jifterward  carried  to  perfection  by  Ad- 
dison, Steele,  and  othere,  may  be  found  in  Marvell.  He  wrote  with  great 
liveliness,  point  and  vigor,  though  he  was  ofcen  too  coarse  and  personal 
His  jwetry  is  easy  and  elegant,  rather  than  elevated  and  forcible :  it  was  an 
embelhshment  to  his  character  of  patriot  and  controversialist,  but  not  a  *  sub- 
stantive ground  of  honor  and  distinction.'  Yet  none  but  a  good  and  ami- 
able man  could  have  written  verses  so  full  of  tenderness  and  pathos  as  tha 
following : — 

THE  EMIGRANTS  IN  BERMUDAS. 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  alon^ 
The  listening  winds  received  their  song. 
'What  should  wc  do  but  sing  Ilis  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  ownl 
Where  He  the  huge  sea  monsters  raoks, 
That  left  the  deep  upon  their  backs; 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates,  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing, 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 
And  does  in  the  pomegranates  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows. 
Ho  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meei. 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feot. 
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But  apples,  plants  of  sucli  a  price, 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 
With  cedars,  chosen  by  his  hand, 
From  Lebanon  hu  stores  the  land; 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar, 
Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore. 
He  cast  (of  which  wc  rather  boast) 
The  GosikjI's  pearl  upon  our  coast; 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 
Oh  let  our  voire  his  praise  exalt, 
Till  we  aiTive  at  Heaven's  vault, 
Which  then  perhaps  rebounding  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexic  bay.' 
Thus  sang  they  in  the  English  boat, 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note, 
And  all  the  way  to  guide  their  chime 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 


tninxt  tjjt  Ctnttittj-Cliirlt. 


ABRAHAM   CXJWLET — THOMAS    STANLEY — THE    DUCHESS    OF    KEWCASTLE— 
KATHERINE   PHILIPS — CHARLES  COTTON — ^JOHN  DRTDEN. 

WE  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  poets  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of 
the  R^toration.  Authors  were  still  a  select  class,  and  Uterature, 
the  delight  of  the  learned  and  the  ingenious,  had  not  yet  become  food  for 
the  multitude.  The  chivalrous  and  romantic  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  had  even,  before  her  death,  begun  to  yield  to  more  sober 
and  practical  views  of  human  life  and  society ;  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was 
&st  spreading  among  the  [)eoi>le.  The  long  period  of  peace  under  James 
the  First,  and  the  j>rogress  of  commerce,  gave  scope  to  domestic  improve- 
ment, and  fostered  the  reasoning  faculties,  rather  than  the  imagination.  The 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  a  ])rinc<^  of  taste  and  accomplishments,  par- 
tially reWved  the  style  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  its  lustre  extended  little 
beyond  the  court  and  the  nubihty.  During  the  civil  war,  and  the  protecto- 
rate, poetry  and  the  drama  were  buried  under  the  strife  and  anxiety  of  con- 
tending factions.  Cromwell,  with  a  just  and  generous  spirit,  boasted  that  he 
would  make  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman 
had  been  ;  and  h(i  realized  the  fultillinent  of  this  declaration  in  Blake's  naval 
triumphs,  and  the  unquestioned  suj)reinacy  of  England  abroad ;  but  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  of  the  Protector  allowed  him  to  hd  a  patron  of 
literature.  Charles  the  Second  was,  by  natural  powers,  birth,  and  education, 
better  fitted  for  such  a  task ;  but  h(i  had  imbibed  a  false  taste,  which,  added 
to  his  indolent  and  sensual  disposition,  was  as  injurious  to  art  and  literature 
as  to  the  public  morals.  Poetry  now  declined,  and  was  degraded  from  a 
high  and  noble  art,  to  a  mere  courtly  anmsement,  a  pander  to  immorality. 
Happily,  to  this  general  truth,  there  were  a  few  brilhant  exceptions ;  and 
among  these,  Cowley,  after  Milton,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous. 

Abraham  Cowley,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London  in  1618,  and  was  the 
posthumous  son  of  a  respectable  grocer.  His  mother,  through  the  influence 
of  some  powerful  friends,  j)rocured  admission  for  him  as  a  king's  scholar  into 
Westminster  school ;  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  elected  a  member 
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of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cowley  *  lisped  in  numbers ;'  and  in  1633, 
before  he  had  attained  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  while  yet  at  West- 
minster, he  published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  appropriate  title  oi  Po- 
etical Blossoms,  According  to  his  own  statement,  a  copy  of  Spenser  s  po- 
ems used  to  lie  in  his  mothor^s  parlor,  with  the  reading  of  which  he  was  so 
much  delighted,  that  to  its  influence  he  attributes  his  first  poetical  impulses. 
The  intensity  of  his  youthful  ambition  may  be  seen  from  the  two  first  lina 
in  his  miscellanies — 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  mine  ownl 

In  1643,  Cowley,  having  previously  caken  his  master's  degree,  was  ejected 
from  Cambridge  for  being  a  royalist;  upon  which  he  entered  St  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  there  prosecuted  his  studies,  until  his  affection  for  the 
royal  family  induced  him  to  enter  into  the  senice  of  the  king.  Here  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Lord  Falkland  and  numy  other  eminent 
men,  whom  the  fortune  of  the  war  had  dmwn  together.  During  the  heat 
of  the  civil  strife,  he  was  settled  in  the  family  of  tlie  Earl  of  St.  Albans;  and 
when  the  queen  mother  was  forced  to  retire,  for  safety,  into  France,  he  at- 
tended her  thither,  and  remained  in  that  country  twelve  years,  the  whole  rf 
which  were  passed,  either  in  bearing  a  share  in  the  distresses  of  the  rojal 
family,  or  in  exertions  to  promote  their  interest.  He  was  sent  on  vaiioos 
embassies,  and  deciphered  the  correspondence  of  Charles  and  his  que^ 
which,  for  years,  occupied  his  exclusive  time. 

At  length,  the  llestoratiou  came,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears.  Ed^ 
land  anticipated  happy  days,  and  loyalty  ample  reward  for  its  derotion 
to  the  royal  cause ;  but  both  were  sadly  disappointed.  Cowley  expected  to 
be  made  master  of  the  Savoy,  or  to  receive  some  other  appointment  equally 
advantageous ;  but  his  claims  were  entirely  disregarded.  In  his  youth  he 
had  written  an  Ode  to  Brutus^  which  was  now  remembered  to  his  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  a  dramatic  production.  The  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  which  he 
brought  out  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  in  which  the  jollity  and  debauch- 
ery  of  the  ciivaliers  are  painted  in  strong  colors,  was  misrepresented,  or  m»- 
construed,  at  court.  This  disappointment  Cowley  felt  so  keenly,  that  he  at 
once  resolved  to  retire  into  the  country.  He  had  only  just  passed  his  fortieth 
year,  but  the  most  imjwrtant  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  inces- 
sant labor,  amid  dangers  and  suspense.  *  He  always  professed,'  says  ws 
biographer  Sprat,  *  that  he  went  off  the  world  as  it  was  man\  into  the 
same  world  as  it  was  nature's,  and  as  it  was  God's.  The  whole  comp** 
of  the  creation,  and  all  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  di\'ine  wisdom,  were  the 
constant  prospect  of  his  senses  and  his  thoughts.  And,  indeed,  he  entfir^ 
with  great  advantage  on  the  studies  of  nature,  even  as  the  first  great  vo^ 
of  antiquity  did,  who  were  generally  both  poets  and  philosophers.' 

Though  disappointed,  Cowley  was  not,  however,  altogether  neglect** » 
for  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  St,  Albans,  and  the  Duk*  "* 
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Buckingham,  the  lease  of  some  lands  belonging  to  the  queen,  worth  about 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum — a  decsnt  pension,  at  least,  for  his  re- 
tirement. He  finally  settled  at  Cliertsey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where 
his  house  may  still  be  seen.  Here  he  cultivated  his  field-*,  his  garden,  and 
his  plants ;  he  wrote  of  solitude  and  obscurity,  of  the  perils  of  greatness, 
and  the  happiness  of  hberty.  He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  beloved 
poets  of  antiquity,  whom,  in  ease  and  elegance,  and  in  commemorating  the 
charms  of  a  country  life,  he  sometimes  rivalled ;  and  here  also  he  composed 
his  fine  prose  discoui-ses,  so  full  of  gentle  thoughts,  and  well-digested 
knowledge,  heightened  by  a  delightful  bonhommie  and  communicativeness 
worthy  of  even  a  Horace  or  a  Montaigne.  Cowley  was  not,  however,  happy 
in  his  retirement  Solitude,  that  had  so  long  wooed  him  to  her  arms,  was  a 
phoutom  that  vanished  in  his  embrace.  He  had,  it  is  true,  attained  the 
long-wished-for  object  of  his  studious  youth  and  busy  manhood — the 
woods  and  tlie  fields  at  length  inclosed  the  *  melancholy  Cowley'  in  their 
shades;  but  happiness  was  still  distant  He  had  quitted  tlie  *  monster 
London ;'  he  had  gone  out  from  Sodom,  but  had  not  found  the  httle  Zoar 
of  his  dreams.  The  place  of  his  retreat  was  ill  selected,  and  the  change  of 
situation  materially  affected  his  health.  The  people  of  the  country,  he  soon 
found,  were  no  better,  or  more  innocent,  than  thase  of  the  town.  He  could 
not  collect  his  rents,  and  the  grass  of  his  meadows  was  nightly  eaten  up  by 
cattle  let  into  them  by  his  neighbors.  From  this  harassing  situation  this 
amiable  and  accomplished  man  of  genius  was  at  length  released  by  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  1667.  His  remains 
were  interred,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  poet's  corner  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  fibe  king,  when  he  revived  intelligence  of  the  bereavement  which  the 
nation  had  sustained,  graciously  remarked  that,  *  Cowley  had  not  left  a 
better  man  behind  him.' 

The  poems  of  Cowley  are  Miscellanies,  The  Mistress^  or  Love  Verses^ 
Pindaric  Odes,  and  the  Davideis,  a  heroic  poem  of  the  Troubles  of  David. 
The  pecuhar  character  of  his  genius  is  happily  expressed  by  Pope  in  the 
following  Unes : — 

Who  now  reads  Cowley  1    If  he  pleases  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit: 
Forget  his  epic,  nay  Pindaric  art, 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart. 

Cowley's  *  Love  Poems'  are  generally  fantastic  and  sickly,  and  it  is  evident 
that  heart  had  no  share  in  them ;  but  his  ^  Anacreontics'  are  easy,  Hvely, 
and  full  of  spirit.  They  are  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,  and  of  images  of 
natural  and  poetic  beauty,  that  touch  the  feeling  as  well  as  the  fancy.  His 
'  Pindaric  Odes,'  though  deformed  by  metaphysical  conceits,  though  they 
do  not  roll  the  full  flood  of  Pindar's  unnavigable  song,  though  we  admit 
that  even  the  art  of  Gray  was  higher,  yet  contain  some  noble  lines  and  illus- 
trations.   The  ^  Davideis'  is,  as  a  whole,  a  tedious  and  unfinished  poem,  but 
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the  extract  which  follows,  containing  an  account  of  the  Cieation,  is  full  of 
eloquence  and  poetry,  and  shows  how  well  Cowley  was  capable  of  writiog  io 
the  heroic  couplet : — 

THE  CREATION. 

They  sung  how  Qod  spoke-out  the  World's  vast  ball, 
From  nothing;  and  iVom  nowhere  call'd  forth  all. 
No  Nature  yet,  or  place  for  't  to  possess, 
*    But  an  unbottom'd  gulf  of  emptiness; 
Full  of  himself,  tli'  Almighty  sate,  his  own 
Palace,  and  without  solitude  alone. 
But  he  was  goodness  whole,  and  all  things  will'd; 
Which  ere  they  were,  his  active  word  fulfilled  : 
And  their  astonished  heads  o'  th'  sudden  reared; 
An  unshaped  kind  of  something  first  appeared, 
Confessing  its  new  being,  and  undrest, 
As  if  it  stepp'd  in  haste  before  the  rest; 
Yet,  buried  in  tliis  matter's  darksome  womb, 
Lay  the  rich  seeds  of  every  thing  to  come ; 
From  hence  the  cheerful  fiame  leap'd  up  so  high, 
Close  at  its  heels  the  nimble  air  did  fly; 
Dull  Earth  with  his  own  weight  did  downwards  pierce 
To  the  flx'd  navel  of  the  Universe, 
And  was  quite  lost  in  waters;  till  Qod  said 
To  the  proud  Sea,  '  Shrink  in  your  insolent  head ; 
See  how  the  gaping  Earth  has  made  you  place !' 
That  durst  not  murmur,  but  shrunk  in  apace : 
Since  when,  his  bounds  are  set;  at  which  in  vain 
He  foams  and  rages,  and  turns  back  again. 
With  richer  stuff  he  bade  Heaven's  fabric  shine,  ' 

And  from  him  a  quick  spring  of  light  divine 
Sweird  up  the  Sun,  fVom  whence  his  cherishing  flame 
Fills  the  whole  world,  like  him  from  whom  it  came. 
He  smooth 'd  the  rough-cast  Moon's  imperfect  mould, 
And  comb'd  her  beamy  locks  with  sacred  gold: 
*Be  thou,'  said  he,  'Queen  of  the  mournftil  night!' 
And  us  he  spake,  she  rose,  clad  o'er  in  light, 
With  thousand  Stars  attending  in  her  train, 
With  her  they  rise,  with  her  they  set  again. 
Then  Herbs  peep'd  forth,  now  Trees  admiring  stood. 
And  smelling  flowers  painted  the  infant  wood; 
Then  flocks  of  Birds  through  the  glad  air  did  flee. 
Joyful,  and  safe  before  Man's  luxury. 
Singing  their  Maker  in  their  untaught  lays: 
Nay  the  mute  Fish  witness  no  less  his  praise; 
For  those  he  made,  and  clothc^d  with  silver  scales, 
From  Minnows  to  those  living  islands,  Whales. 
Beasts,  too,  were  his  command;  what  could  ho  morel 
Yes,  Man  he  could,  the  bond  of  all  before ; 
In  him  he  all  things  with  strange  order  hurl'd, 
In  huu  that  ftill  abridgment  of  the  World ! 
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rhe  following  lyric,  also  ifrom  the  same  poem,  in  which  David  speaks  of 
love  for  Saul's  daughter,  is  a  perfect  gem : — 

Awake,  awake  my  Lyre ! 
And  tell  thy  silent  master's  humble  talo, 
.  In  sounds  that  may  prevail; 

Sounds  that  gentle  thoughts  inspire : 
Though  so  exalted  she, 
And  I  so  lowly  be, 
Tell  her,  such  different  notes  make  all  thy  harmony ! 

Hark !  how  the  strings  awake ! 
And  though  the  moving  hand  approach  not  near, 
Themselves  with  awful  fear 
A  kind  of  numerous  trembling  make: 
Now  all  thy  forces  try, 
Now  all  thy  charms  apply, 
Bevenge  upon  her  ear  the  conquests  of  her  eye. 

Weak  Lyre!  thy  virtue  sure 
Is  useless  here,  since  thou  art  only  found 
To  cure,  but  not  to  wound; 
And  she  to  wound  but  not  to  cure: 
Too  weak  too  wilt  thou  prove 
My  passion  to  remove 
Physic  to  other  ills,  thou  'rt  nourishment  to  Love. 

Sleep,  sleep  again  my  Lyre ! 
For  thou  canst  never  tell  my  humble  tale 
In  soimds  that  will  prevail; 
Nor  gentle  thoughts  in  her  inspire; 
All  thy  vain  mirth  lay  by, 
Bid  thy  strings  silent  lie ; 
Sleep,  sleep  again,  my  Lyre !  and  let  thy  master  die  1 

The  following  ode  on  the  death  of  Cowley's  college  companion,  Harvey, 
lighly  imaginative,  and  abounds  in  tenderness : — 

It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  night, 

Scarce  could  the  mom  drive  on  th'  unwilling  light, 

When  sleep,  death's  imago,  left  my  troubled  breast, 

By  something  liker  death  possest. 
My  eyes  with  tears  did  uncommanded  flow, 

And  on  my  soul  hung  the  dull  weight 

Of  some  intolerable  fate. 
What  bell  was  that  1    Ah  me !  too  much  I  know. 

My  sweet  companion,  and  my  gentle  peer, 
Why  hast  thou  left  me  thus  unkindly  here, 
Thy  end  forever,  and  my  life  to  moan? 

0  thou  hast  left  me  all  alone ! 
Thy  soul  and  body  when  death's  agony 

Besieged  around  thy  noble  heart. 

Did  not  with  more  reluctance  part 
Than  I,  my  dearest  friend,  do  part  fVom  thee. 
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My  dearest  fHcnd,  would  1  had  died  for  thee! 
Life  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  be. 
Nor  shall  I  know  hereafter  what  to  do, 

If  once  my  griefs  prove  tedious  too. 
Silent  and  sad  I  walk  about  all  day. 

As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  speechless  by 

Where  their  hid  treasures  lie; 
Alas,  my  treasure's  gone !  why  do  I  stay  1 

He  was  my  friend,  the  truest  friend  on  earth; 
A  strong  and  mighty  influence  join'd  our  birth. 
Nor  did  we  envy  the  most  sounding  name. 

By  friendship  given  of  old  to  fame, 
None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew, 

Whom  the  kind  youth  preferred  to  m6; 

And  ev'n  in  that  we  did  agree, 
For  much  above  myself  I  loved  them  too. 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights, 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights? 
Till  the  Ledaean  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 

Wonder'd  at  us  from  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine, 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry; 
Arts  which  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine. 

Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say, 
Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  every  dayl 
Was  there  a  tree  about,  which  did  not  know 

The  love  betwixt  us  twol 
Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  forever  fade; 

Or  your  sad  branches  thicker  join 

And  into  darksome  shades  combine ; 
Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  friend  is  laid. 

*  *  *  *  * 

To  him  my  muse  made  haste  with  every  strain, 
Whilst  it  was  new,  and  warm  yet  from  the  brain. 
Ho  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and  like  a  friend 

Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 
Hence  nqw,  my  muse,  thou  canst  not  me  delight; 

Be  this  my  latest  verse,  * 

With  which  I  now  adorn  his  hearse; 
And  this  my  grief,  without  thy  help  shall  write. 

*  *  4(  ♦  *  ♦ 

His  mirth  was  the  pure  spirits  of  various  wit, 

Yet  never  did  his  Ood  or  friends  forget, 

And,  when  deep  talk  and  wisdom  came  in  view, 

Retir'd  and  gave  to  them  tlieir  due. 
For  the  rich  help  of  books  he  always  took. 

Though  his  own  searching  mind  before 

Was  so  with  notions  written  o'er, 
As  if  wise  nature  had  made  that  her  book. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  # 
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With  as  mnch  zeal,  devotion,  piety. 
He  always  liv'd  as  other  saints  do  die; 
Still  with  his  soul  severe  account  ho  kept, 

Weeping  all  debts  out  ere  he  slept. 
Then  down  in  peace  and  innocence  he  lay 

Like  the  sun's  laborious  light. 

Which  still  in  water  sets  at  night, 
Unsullied  with  his  journey  of  the  day. 

Wondrous  young  man,  why  wert  thou  made  so  good, 
To  be  snatcht  hence  crc  better  understood? 
Snatcht  before  half  enough  of  thee  was  seen ! 

Thou  ripe,  and  yet  thy  life  but  green! 
Nor  could  thy  friends  take  their  last  sad  fkrewell  i 

But  danger  and  infectious  death,  * 

Maliciously  seized  on  that  breath 
Where  life,  spirit,  pleasure,  always  used  to  dwell. 

EPITAPH  ON  THE  LIVING  AUTHOR. 

Here,  stranger,  in  this  humble  ne^t, 

Here  Cowley  sleeps;  here  lies. 
Scaped  all  the  toils  that  life  molest, 

And  its  superfluous  joys. 

Here,  in  no  sordid  poverty, 

And  no  inglorious  ease, 
He  braves  the  world,  and  can  defy 

Its  frowns  and  flatteries. 

The  little  earth,  he  asks,  survey; 

Is  he  not  dead  indeed  1 
'Light  lie  that  earth,'  good  stranger,  pray, 

*Nor  thorn  upon  it  breed!' 

With  flowers,  flt  emblem  of  his  fame, 

Compass  your  poet  round ; 
With  flowers  of  every  tVagrant  name, 

Be  his  warm  ashes  crown'd! 

As  Cowley  holds  a  distinguished  position  among  the  prose  writers  of  this 
age,  and  has  ever  been  placed  at  the  head  of  those  who  first  cultivated  that 
clear,  easy,  and  natural  stylo  which  was  afterward  brought  so  nearly  to  per- 
fection by  Addison,  we  shall  here  introduce,  as  an  appropriate  specimen,  the 
following  account  of  himsetf :  — 

OF  MYSELF. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of  himself ;  it  grates  his  own  heart 
to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise 
fh>m  him.  There  is  no  danger  from  me  of  oflending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither  my 
mind,  nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for  that  vanity.  It 
is  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment,  that  they  have  preserved  me  from  being 
dcandalous,  or  remarkable  on  the  defective  side.  But  besides  that,  I  shall  here  speak 
of  myself  only  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  these  precedent  discourses,  and  shall 
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likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the  contempt,  than  rise  up  to  the  estimation  of  most  peo- 
ple. As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  my  past  life,  before  I  knew  or  wis 
capable  of  guessing  what  the  world,  or  glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural  aP 
fcctions  of  my  soul  gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them,  as  some  plants  are  said 
to  torn  away  from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  themselves,  and  inscniti- 
ble  to  luans  understanding.  Even  when  I  was  a  very  young  boy  at  school, instesd 
of  running  about  on  holydays,  and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from 
them,  and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book,  or  with  some  one  comptn- 
ion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  I  was  then,  too,  so  much  an  esemj  to 
constraint,  that  my  masters  could  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  persuasions  or  encoiu^ 
agements,  to  learn,  without  book,  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  in  which  thej  dis* 
penscd  with  me  alone,  because  they  found  I  made  a  shift  to  do  the  usual  exercise 
out  of  my  own  reading  and  observation.  That  I  was  then  of  the  same  mind  that  I 
am  now  (which,  I  confess,  I  wonder  at  myself),  may  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  an 
ode  which  I  made  whSn  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then  printed, 
with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish ;  but  of  this  part  which  1 
here  set  down  (if  a  very  little  were  corrected),  I  should  hardly  now  be  mncb 
ashamed. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  fbr  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have. 
Not  fVom  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill-known. 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave: 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  fViends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  night. 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them;  I  have  liv'd  to-day. 

You  may  soo  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with  the  poets  (for  the  conclnsiao 
is  taken  out  of  lioraotO ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  immoderate  love  of 
them  which  i<tani|HHl  first,  or  rather  engraved,  the  characters  in  me.  They  werelik« 
letters  cut  in  the  l>ark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  still  grow  proportion- 
ably.  But  how  this  love  came  to  be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  question: 
I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance  that  filled  my  head  first  with  such 
chimes  of  vcn*e.  as  have  never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember  when  I  begtn 
to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  pariour 
(I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her  life  read  any  book  but  of 
devotion);  but  there  was  wont  to  lie  SiK'nser's  works;  this  I  happened  to  full  upon, 
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«nd  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters, 
and  brave  houses,  which  I  found  everywhere  there  (though  my  understanding  had 
little  to  do  with  all  this) ;  and  by  degrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance 
of  the  numbers ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve  years 
old.  With  these  affections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letters,  I  went  to 
the  university ;  but  was  soon  torn  from  thence  by  that  public  violent  storm,  which 
would  suffer  nothing  to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  tho 
princely  cedars,  to  me,  the  hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as  could  have  befallen 
me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it  into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons, 
and  into  the  court  of  one  of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world.  Now,  though  I  was 
here  engaged  in  ways  most  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my  life ;  that  is,  into 
much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a  daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  mil- 
itant and  triumphant  (for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the  French 
ooorta) ;  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from  altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  con- 
firmation of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclination.  I  saw  plainly 
all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I  came  to  it;  and  that  beauty  which  I 
did  not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch 
or  entice  me  when  I  saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  persons,  whom 
I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be 
liked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm,  though  I 
saw  many  ships  which  rid  safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree  with 
my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage ;  though  I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as  good  company 
as  could  be  found  anywhere,  though  I  was  in  business  of  great  and  honourable  trust, 
though  I  eat  at  the  best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  sub- 
sistence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my  condition,  in  banishment  and  public 
distresses ;  yet  I  could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  school-boy's  wish  in  a  copy 
of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  s6e 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  Slc. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  advantage  A-om  Ills  majesty's  happy 
restoration,  but  the  getting  into  some  moderately  convenient  retreat  in  the  country, 
which  I  thought  in  that  case  I  might  easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others, 
who,  with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  liave  arrived  to  extraordinary  fop- 
tones.  But  I  had  before  written  a  shrewd  prophecy  against  myself,  and  I  think 
Apollo  inspired  me  in  tho  truth,  though  not  in  the  elegance  of  it: 

Thou  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war, 

Nor  at  the  Exchange  shall  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  bar; 

Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise 

Which  thy  neglected  verse  does  raise,  dtc. 

However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  which  J  had  expected,  I  did  not  quit  the  de- 
sign which  I  had  resolved  on ;  I  cast  myself  into  it  a  corpus  perdUumj  without 
making  capitulations,  or  taking  counsel  of  fortune.  But  Qod  laughs  at  man,  who 
says  to  his  soul,  Take  thy  ease :  I  met  presently  not  only  with  many  little  incum- 
brances and  impediments,  but  with  so  much  sickness  (a  new  misfortune  to  me)  as 
would  have  spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  emperor  as  well  as  mine.  Yet  I  do  neither 
repent  nor  alter  my  course ;  Nan  ego  perfidum  dixi  sacranuntmm}  Nothing  shall 
separate  me  from  a  mistress  which  I  have  loved  so  long,  and  have  now  at  last  mar- 
ried ;  though  she  neither  has  brought  me  a  ridi  portion,  nor  lived  yet  so  quietly 
with  me  as  I  hoped  from  her. 

1 1  have  not  falsely  sworn. 
2  L 
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y^:  TOd.  -iTiIcisainia  muD*ii 


S-.cJiSk.  t;i«  mTiide   libert<u.  otia.  libri. 
HTi^^Lc.  jjlTXijue.  anizni  remancDto  relinquam. 

>":<:  by  me  e'er  shall  you. 


Tm  -nf  All  LAm«  the  sweetest  and  the  best, 
T;ii  sii«»   Nxrki.  and  liberty,  and  rest; 
Tin  arii^ss.  fields,  and  roods  forsaken  be, 
Af  Jiioir  ai  life  itself  forsakes  not  mc. 


Fnni  C-:*¥*jpT.  ^:  Lu  occupied  our  attention  longer  than  we  had  de- 
1.  Uifiior  very  briefly,  Thomas  Stanley,  the  Duchess  of  New- 

Of.  KiOHSii^  I*iiiiii«.  and  Charles  Cotton ;  and  shall  then  close  our 
"tkL  I2r*  jostly  celebrated  John  Dryden. 


■Si*!!':  ?• 


Ts:  XAi  Str^yLiT.  "J>r  learned  editor  of  jEschylus,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Y^.CQ^  S-aOiW.  trz^:,  of  Camberlow-Grecn,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was 
>.n  31  :fi;.  li  u»f  f -irteenth  year  of  his  ago  lie  ent<Ted  Pembroke  Hall, 
^^si'inL^.  lOii  <y.(L  isringuished  himself  as  a  linguist  and  philosopher. 

i-iii^  i;axsssruLj  zcsued  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  taken  his  de- 
i»*  iii'T^iri  Sfijame  incorporated  into  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
:2if!ii>  ^iftWfc'^c  i:  rh**  r.^innent,  making  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
MBi  riOBMXinc  31  -iairi  k^  these  countries  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  per- 
Brt  i3»Ht'  31  iis  JtiTWge.  On  his  return  to  England  he  entered  the 
]Co£ii  TzaLiiH  Jt  X  indent  of  law,  and  while  residing  there,  married  the 
suct.v-r  .c  »  JiBK*  Eng:in,  of  Flower,  in  tlio  e<junty  of  Nc»rthami)ton. 
Bf  i»i  ^-C  •j.»=-'«^.  **Jt^r  this  change  in  his  condition  to  intt'ifi-re,  in  tJie 
i;«;  3^«rv«f.  »t^  £»  application  to  study,  but  persevered  with  such  unti- 
r«  a»ra«CT.  da:,  while  yet  a  comparatively  young  man,  ho  became  one  of 
^  A.-vs  ^YvxBf&b^  scholars  of  the  age. 
vGL»rT*  s«  Miious  literary  performancei  was  a  Hlston/  of  Philosophy, 

•  AfcaiL^  ihe  fi*"*^  opinions,  actions,  and  discourses  of  the  pliilosophors  of 
f%«rr  ^v^'  "Ri*  'T^^'^  ^^^  ""'^^  popular,  passed  through  four  editions  in 
£2:r3=i  =  com|«nKiTely  rapid  succession,  and  w:l*4  then  translated  into  the 
~  sr:i  z^cjr^'*  »d  pul>&hed  at  Leipic  in  1711.  1'ho  account  of  the  Ori- 
-.•:aL  V^-ii^r^MJ  plulosophy  with  whicli  it  concludes,  is  both  curious  and 
^>..^>w-T?y  jksd  h.*  often  received  the  commendation  of  learned  foreicmers. 
-:  1  '.  \:  T -bfe^:>i  1"*  ^&i'hylus,  the  text  of  which  he  restored,  and  illus- 
'-^-.  ..:  •'.  ^'h  5^^  m\»ch  learning  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  are 

i-  .■vv:Ate  the  labor  he  bestowed  upon  it.      The  remainder  of  his 

•  I     -V-  -■:  '.s«-  ^«^  J^  editing  other  Greek  poet*?,  among  whom  were 
S.  .  .  V  ^^\-- :' >::iripid« :  and  hi»  death  occurred  in  1C78. 

■/*••  C-^v.-  rr.r.i!vr  of  the  original  poems  of  Stanley  were  written  while 
V  ^  «*  A^  :'  .*  v.v.  w  rii'itv:  and  they  are  remarkable  for  richness  of  style,  of 
'K^^i:*:^.:.  a:  ,i  .;\\:.rY>N^:oiu  though  somewhat  tinctured  with  the  conceits  of 
•***  *S^     n:o  v'.k^winj:  aro  among  the  happiest  of  his  effusions  : — 
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THE  TOMB. 

When,  cruel  fair  one,  I  am  slain 

By  thy  disdain, 
And,  as  a  trophy  of  thy  scorn, 

To  some  old  tomb  am  borne, 
Thy  fetters  must  their  power  bequeath 
To  those  of  Death ; 

Nor  can  thy  flame  immortal  bum. 
Like  monumental  fires  within  an  urn: 
Thus  fceed  from  thy  proud  empire,  I  shall  prove 
There  is  more  liberty  in  Death  than  Love. 

And  when  forsaken  lovers  come 

To  see  my  tomb, 
Take  heed  thou  mix  not  with  the  crowd, 

And  (as  a  victor)  proud, 
To  view  the  spoils  thy  beauty  made, 
Press  near  my  shade, 

Lest  thy  too  cruel  breath  or  name 
Should  fan  my  ashes  back  into  a  flame, 
And  thou,  dcvour'd  by  this  revengeful  fire, 
His  sacrifice,  who  died  as  thine,  expire. 

But  if  cold  earth,  or  marble,  must 

Conceal  my  dust, 
Whilst  hid  in  some  dark  ruins,  I, 

Dumb  and  forgotten,  lie. 
The  pride  of  all  thy  victory 

Will  sleep  with  me; 

And  they  who  should  attest  thy  glory, 
Will,  or  forget,  or  not  believe  this  story. 
Then  to  increase  thy  triumph,  let  me  rest. 
Since  by  thine  eye  slain,  buried  in  thy  breast 

THE  LOSS. 

Yet  ere  I  go. 
Disdainful  Beauty,  thou  shalt  be 

So  wretched  as  to  know 
What  joys  thou  fling'st  away  with  me. 

A  faith  so  bright. 
As  Time  or  Fortune  could  not  rust; 

So  firm,  that  lovers  might 
Have  read  thy  story  in  my  dust, 

And  crown'd  thy  name 
With  laurel  verdant  as  thy  youth. 

Whilst  the  shrill  voice  of  Fame 
Spread  wide  thy  beauty  and  my  truth. 

This  thou  hast  lost, 
For  al!  true  lovers,  when  they  find 

That  my  just  aims  were  crost. 
Will  speak  thee  lighter  than  the  wind. 
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Aod  none  will  lay 
Any  oblation  on  thy  shrine, 

But  such  as  would  betray 
Thy  faith  to  faiths  as  fklse  as  thine. 

Yet,  if  thou  choose 
On  such  thy  freedom  to  bestow, 

Affection  may  excuse, 
For  love  fVom  sympathy  doth  flow. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
and  was  bom  about  1622.  She  early  evinced  a  fondness  for  literary  pur- 
suits, and  was  educated  with  the  greatest  care.  Having  been  appointed  one 
of  the  maids  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Maria,  consort  of  Charles  ^e  First,  she 
accompanied  the  queen  to  France,  and  at  Paris  married  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, in  1645.  The  marquis,  soon  after  their  marriage,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Antwerp,  and  there  his  lady  wrote  and  published,  in  1653,  a 
volume  entitled  Poems  and  Fancies.  The  marquis  assisted  her  m  her 
compositions,  and  so  indefatigable  were  the  noble  pair,  that  they  filled 
nearly  twelve  volumes  folio,  with  plays,  poems,  orations  and  philosophical 
dl<vcourse3.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Secoud,  the  marquis  and  his 
lady  returned  to  England,  and  Uved  in  domestic  happiness  and  devoted 
loyalty  until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1673. 

As  a  poetess,  the  Duchess  possessed  invention,  knowledge,  and  imagina- 
tion, but  wanted  energy  and  taste.  The  Pastime  and  Recreation  of  thi 
Queen  of  Fairies  in  Fairy  Land,  is  her  most  popular  work.  The  following 
description  of  the  elvish  queen  is  extremely  fine : — 

She  on  a  dewy  leaf  doth  bathe, 
And  as  she  sits,  the  leaf  doth  wave ; 
There  like  a  new-fallen  flake  of  snow, 
Doth  her  white  limbs  in  beauty  show. 
Her  garments  fair  her  maids  put  on, 
Made  of  the  pure  light  from  the  sun. 

Mifth  and  Melancholy  are  also  very  fancifully  personified.  The  former  woob 
the  poetess  to  dwell  with  her,  promising  sport  and  pleasure,  and  drawing 
the  following  gloomy  but  forcible  and  poetical  sketdi  of  her  rival  Melan- 
choly : — 

Her  voice  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 

She  ha«tes  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found; 

Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small, 

Which  various  shadows  make  against  the  wall. 

She  loves  naught  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes, 

As  croaking  frogs  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes ; 

The  raven's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan, 

And  shrieking  owls  which  fly  i'  the  night  alone ; 

The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out; 

A  mill,  where  rushing  waters  run  about; 
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The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall, 
Plough  up  the  seas,  and  heat  the  rocks  withal. 
She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night, 
And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  delight; 
In  hollow  caves,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  cells, 
She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

To  this  passage  we  add  the  picture  of  Melancholy's  dwellings,  as  drawn 
by  lieiself : — 

I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  sun ; 
Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run; 
In  summer's  hot  down  in  a  shade  I  lie; 
My  music  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly ; 
I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  treah  green  grass ; 
In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass; 
Walk  up  the  hills,  where  round  I  prospects  see, 
Some  bushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 
Returning  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go. 
To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and*cows  do  low; 
In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  frosts  come  on, 
Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone ; 
Although  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within, 
Like  to  a  soul  that's  pure,  and  clear  from  sin ; 
And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace. 
Not  fill'd  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase ; 
I  wish  nor  seek  for  vain  and  fhiitless  pleasures ; 
No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasures. 
Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone, 
Tet  better  lov'd,  the  more  that  I  am  known; 
And  though  my  face  ill-favour'd  at  first  sight, 
After  acquaintance,  it  will  givfe  delight. 
Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be; 
Maintain  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

Eatherine  Phiups,  bom  in  1631,  was  a  worthy  contemporary  of  tlie 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  She  was  honored  with  the  praise  of  Cowley  and 
Dryden,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  a  Discourse  on  Friendship. 
This  amiable  lady  was  the  wife  of  James  Philips  of  the  Priory,  Cardigan, 
and  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  the  year  1664.  Her  poetical  name  of  'Orinda' 
was  very  popular  with  her  contemporaries ;  but  her  effusions  are  said  to  have 
been  published  without  her  consent.  The  following  lines  On  a  Country  lAfk 
ofifer  a  fair  specimen  of  the  productions  of  her  delicate  muse : — 

A  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

How  sacred  and  how  innocent 

A  country-life  appears, 
How  free  from  tumult,  discontent, 

From  flattery  or  fears! 

This  was  the  first  and  happiest  liib, 
When  man  enjoy'd  himself, 
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Till  pride  exchanged  peace  for  strife, 
And  happiness  for  pelf. 

"Twas  here  the  poets  were  inspir'd, 

Here  taught  the  multitude; 
The  brave  they  here  with  honour  fir*d, 

And  civiliz'd  the  rude. 

The  golden  age  did  entertain 

No  passion  but  of  love : 
The  thoughts  of  ruling  and  of  gain 

Did  ne'er  their  fancies  move. 

Them  that  do  covet  only  rest, 

A  cottage  will  suffice: 
It  is  not  brave  to  be  possess'd 

Of  earth,  but  to  despise. 

Opinion  is  the  rate  of  things, 

From  hence  our  peace  doth  flow; 
I  have  a  better  fate  than  kings, 

Because  I  think  it  so. 

When  all  the  stormy  world  doth  roar, 

How  unconcerned  am  I! 
I  can  not  fear  to  tumble  lower, 

Who  never  could  be  high. 

Secure  in  these  unenvied  walls, 

I  think  not  on  the  state, 
And  pity  no  man's  ease  that  falls 

From  his  ambition's  height 

Silence  and  innocence  are  safe; 

A  heart  that's  nobly  true, 
At  all  these  little  arts  can  laugh. 

That  do  the  world  subdue. 

The  name  of  Charles  Cotton  calls  up  a  number  of  pleasing  asBociatioitt. 
It  is  best  known  from  its  piscatory  and  affectionate  union  witk  that  of  good 
old  Izaak  Walton,  but  Cotton  was  a  cheerful,  witty,  accomplished  gentlemaii, 
and  only  wanted  prudence  to  have  made  him  one  of  the  leading  charaeteiB 
of  his  day.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Cotton,  and  was  born  in  Staf- 
fordshire, in  1630.  Bjs  father,  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1658,  Idi 
him  an  estate  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  near  tlie  river  Dove,  so  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  trout-fishing.  The  property  at  the  time  w^as  greatly  en- 
cumbered, and  the  poet  soon  added  to  its  burdens.  As  a  means  of  pro- 
curing reUef,  therefore,  as  well  as  recreation.  Cotton  translated  several  works 
from  the  French  and  the  ItaUan,  with  both  of  which  languages  he  seems  to 
have  been  critically  familiar.  Of  these  translations,  that  of  the  Essaj^  of 
Montaigne  was  dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  and  was  of  such  rare 
excellence  as  to  receive  the  unqualified  approbation  of  that  learned  and  ao- 
;»n])lished  nobleman. 
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In  1670,  wheD  forty  years  of  age,  Cotton  obtained  a  captain's  commission 
in  the  army ;  and  soon  after  made  a  fortunate  marriage  with  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Ardglass,  who  possessed  an  annual  income,  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  The  lady's  fortune  was,  however,  secured  from  his  mismanage- 
ment, and  his  embarrassments  were  still  unrelieyed ;  but  amidst  them  all, 
his  happy,  careless  disposition  seems  to  have  enabled  him  to  study,  to  angle, 
and  to  afford  dehght  to  his  friends.  His  death  occurred  in  168Y,  and  in  the 
fifty -eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Besides  his  numerous  translations,  Cotton  published  several  burlesques 
and  travesties,  the  principal  of  which  was  Lucian  burlesqued  ;  or  the  Scoffer 
Scoffed,  He  ^\Tote,  also,  some  copies  of  verses  full  of  genuine  poetry,  and 
as  a  poet,  ho  may  properly  be  ranked  with  Marvell.  The  following  beauti- 
ful stanzas  were  addressed  to  Izaak  Walton  as  an  invitation  to  him  to  visit 
the  poet,  and  angle  with  him  in  the  Dove.  Though  Walton  was  at  that 
tinae  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  yet  the  invitation  seems  to  have 
been  accepted ; — 

INVITATION  TO  IZAAK  WALTON. 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blustering  clime, 
Where  bleak  winds  howl,  and  tempesto  roar, 

We  pass  away  the  roughest  time 
Has  been  of  many  years  before ; 

Whilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooks 

The  chillest  blasts  our  peace  invade, 
And  by  great  rains  our  smallest  brooks 

Are  almost  navigable  made; 

Whilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improv'd 

Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  year, 
That  even  you,  so  much  belov'd, 

We  would  not  now  wish  with  us  here: 

In  this  estate,  I  say,  it  is 

Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose, 
That  in  a  better  clime  than  this, 

You,  our  dear  friend,  have  more  repose; 

And  some  delight  to  me  the  while. 

Though  nature  now  does  weep  in  rain, 
To  think  that  I  have  seen  her  smile, 

And  happy  may  I  do  again. 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 

We  live  to  see  another  May, 
We  Ml  recompense  an  age  of  these 

Foul  days  in  one  fine  fishing  day. 

We  then  shall  have  a  day  or  two, 

Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try 
What  the  best  master's  hand  can  do 

With  the  most  deadly  killing  fly. 
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A  day  with  not  too  bright  a  beam ; 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  son; 
A  southern  gale  to  curl  the  stream; 

And,  master,  half  our  work  is  done. 

Then,  whilst  behind  some  bush  we  wait 

The  scaly  people  to  betray. 
We  *11  prove  it  just,  with  treacherous  bait, 

To  make  the  preying  trout  bur  prey ; 

And  think  ourselves  in  such  an  hour, 
Happier  than  those,  though  not  so  high, 

Who,  like  leviathans,  devour 
Of  meaner  men  the  smaller  fry. 

This,  my  best  friend,  at  my  poor  home, 

Shall  be  our  i)astime  and  our  theme ; 
But  then — should  you  not  deign  to  come, 

You  make  all  this  a  flattering  dream.  ' 

John  Drydkn,  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  the  language,  ana 
the  most  popular  poet  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  the  son  of 
Erasmus  Dryden,  of  Tichmersh,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  born  at  Ald- 
wincle,  in  that  county,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1631.  His  early  studies 
were  pursued  as  king's  scholar  at  Westminster  school,  where  his  attain- 
ments seem  to  have  been  rather  solid,  than  brilliant,  as  he  did  not  leave  that 
school  until  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  elected  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Dryden,  both  at  school  and  at  college,  had  occasionally 
indulged  his  poetic  vein,  and  on  one  occasion  translated  '  The  third  satire  of 
Persius,'  as  an  evening  exercise  ;  but  his  first  important  poetical  production 
did  not  appear  until  1058,  and  was  then  drawn  forth  in  the  form  of  heroic 
Btanzas  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  ripeness  of  style  and  ver- 
sification of  these  stanzas,  indicated  the  future  excellence  of  the  author;  and 
in  all  Waller's  })oems  on  the  same  subject,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  such 
verses  as  the  following : — 

His  grandeur  he  deriv'd  from  heaven  alone, 
For  he  was  great  ere  Fortune  made  him  so; 

And  wars,  like  mist«  that  rise  against  the  sun, 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

Nor  was  he  like  those  stars  which  only  shine 
When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms  portend; 

He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  Iiis  mien 
Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend. 

Dryden's  father  was  a  strict  Puritan,  and  he  himself  had  been  educated 
in  that  faith ;  but  when  monarchy  was  restored,  he  went  over  with  the 
tuneful  throng  who  welcomed  (^haries  the  Second  to  England.  He  had  now 
done  with  the  Puritans,  and  was  prepared  to  write  poetical  addresses  to  the 
king  and  the  lord  chancellor.  The  amusements  of  the  drama,  which  had 
been  suppressed  during  the  commonwealth  and  the  administration  of  CVom- 
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well,  were  revived  after  the  Restoration,  and  Dryden  became  a  candidate  for 
theatrical  laurels.  In  1662,  and  the  two  following  years,  he  produced  The 
Wild  Gallant,  The  Rival  Ladies,  and  Tlie  Indian  Emperor,  the  last  of  which 
was  very  popular.  Dryden^s  name  was  now  conspicuous;  and  in  1665  he 
married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire. 
The  marriage,  however,  added  neither  to  his  wealth  nor  his  happiness ;  and 
the  poet  afterward  revenged  himself  by  constantly  inveighing  against  matri- 
mony. The  probability  is  that  his  literary  habits  deprived  bis  wife  of  his 
society  to  an  extent  to  which  ladies  are  not  inclined  quietly  to  submit ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  she  petulantly  *  wished  to  be  a  book,  that  she  might  enjoy 
more  of  his  company,'  he  is  ropresenU^d  to  have  ungallantly  replied, '  Be 
an  almanac  then,  my  dear,  that  I  may  change  you  once  a  year.'  As  a 
fSsulher  expression  of  his  contempt  for  the  female  sex,  he,  in  his  })lay  of  the 
Spanish  Friar,  most  impolitely  states,  that,  *  woman  was  made  from  the 
dross  and  refuse  of  a  man.'  Indeed,  all  Dryden's  plays,  being  twenty-five 
in  number,  are  marked  with  the  indelicacy  and  gross  licentiousness  of  the 
age — vices  which  he  fosten^d  ratlier  than  attempted  to  check. 

In  1667,  Dryden  published  a  long  poem,  Annus  Mirabilis,  being  an  ac- 
count of  the  important  events  of  the  year  1666.  Th?  style  and  versifica- 
tion seem  to  have  been  copied  from  Davenant ;  but  Dryden's  performance 
fiilly  sustained  his  previous  reputation.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  an 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  use  of  rhyme  in 
tragedy.  The  style  of  his  prose  is  easy,  natural,  and  graceful;  and  his 
thoughts  seem  to  have  flown  forth  without  an  apparent  efibrt.  He  next 
undertook  to  write  for  the  king's  players  no  less  than  three  dramas  a  year, 
for  which  he  wjis  to  receive  annually  three  hundred  pounds.  During  his 
engagement  l^^th  the  king's  playei-s,  he  was  made  poet-laureate  and  royal 
historiographer,  with  a  salary  of  twi>  hundred  pounds.  These  were  golden 
dap  for  the  poet ;  but  they  did  not  last  long.  His  irritable  temper  and 
arrogant  disposition  involved  him  in  controversies  and  quarrels ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Rochester,  in  order  to  mortify  him,  set  up  a  miserable  rhymster  by 
the  name  of  Settle,  as  his  opponent.  Dryden  was  also  successfully  ridiculed 
by  Buckingham,  in  his  '  Rehearsal.' 

These  instances  of  opiK>sition  drew  forth  the  first  of  those  ma-^ttTly  sa- 
tires which  have  immortalized  Dr}'den's  geniiLs,  and  placed  his  name  among 
the  names  of  the  great  poets  of  the  language.  In  1681,  he  published  the 
satire  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  written  in  the  style  of  a  Scriptural  narra- 
tive, the  names  and  situations  of  personages  in  the  holy  text  being  applied  to 
those  contemporaries  to  whom  the  author  assigned  places  in  his  poem.  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth  was  Absalom,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Achitophel ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  drjiwn  under  the  character  of  Zimri. 
The  success  of  this  bold  politwal  satire  — the  most  vigorous  and  elastic,  the 
most  finely  versified,  varied,  and  beautiful,  that  the  English  language  can 
boast — was  almost  unprecedented.  Dryden  was  now  placed  above  all  his 
poetical  contemporaries;  and  he  soon  after  prolonged  the  feeUng  extited 
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against  Shaflesbuiy  in  a  poem  called  The  Medal,  a  Satire  against  Sedition, 
The  attacks  of  Shadwell,  a  rival  poet,  drew  from  Dryden  Afac-Flecknoe^ 
another  satire,  even  more  vigorous  than  the  former,  but  not  so  relined  and 
delicate.  A  second  part  of  '  Absalom  and  AchitopheF  was  published  in 
1684,  but  the  body  of  the  poiMu  was  written  by  Tate — Dryden  contributing 
only  about  two  hundred  lines,  containing  highly  wrought  characters  of  Set- 
tle and  Shadwell,  under  the  names  of  Doeg  and  Og. 

In  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  8e<x)nd  part  of 
*  Absalom  and  Achitophel/  Dryden  puWished  his  Religio  Laid,  a  poem 
written  to  defend  the  Church  of  England  against  the  dissenters ;  yet  with 
regard  to  revealed  rehgion,  evincing  a  decided  skeptical  spirit.  The  opening 
of  this  poem  is  singularly  solemn  and  majestic  : — 

Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  moou  and  stars 

To  lonely,  weary,  wanrleriug  travollera, 

Is  Reason  to  the  soul;  and  as  on  high 

Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 

Not  light  us  here;  so  Reason's  glimmering  ray 

Was  lent;  not  to  assure  our  doubtftd  way. 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  tlios(^  nightly  tapers  disappear, 

When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere ; 

So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight. 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves,  in  Bupematural  liglit. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  important  poem,  Dryden's  religious 
doubts,  according  to  his  own  statement,  were  disj)elled ;  and  that  he  might, 
in  future,  be  luider  the  influence  of  what  he  considered  an  unerring  guide, 
he  embraced  the  Koman  Catholic  faith ;  this  change  of  his  rehgious  xiews 
occurring  at  a  time  when  his  interests  would  be  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
his  becoming  a  Catholic,  was  regarded  with  much  suspicion.  His  conduct 
upon  this  important  occasion  is,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  not  fairly  open  to  the  charge,  so  often  preferred  against 
him,  of  sordid  and  unprinci{)lod  seltishness.  The  first  pubHc  fruits  of  his 
change  of  creed  was  his  allegorical  }x>em  of  tJie  Hind  and  Panther,  in 
which  the  main  argument  of  the  Romish  Church,  all  that  has  or  can  be 
said  for  tradition  and  authority,  is  fully  stated.  'The  wit  in  the  Hind  and 
Panther,'  says  Hallam,  *is  sliarp,  ready,  and  pleasant;  the  reasoning  is 
sometimes  admirably  close  and  strong ;  it  is  the  energy  of  Bossuet  in  verse.' 
The  Hind  is  the  Church  of  liome,  the  Panther,  the  Church  of  England, 
while  the  Independents,  thi^  Quakers,  the  l^aptists  and  other  secta,  are  rep- 
resented as  bears,  hares,  boars,  and  other  animals.  The  obloquy  and  cen- 
sure which  Dryden's  change  of  religion  entailed  upon  him,  are  sdluded  to 
in  the  following  lines  of  this  i>oem,  with  more  depth  of  feeling  than  he 
usually  evinced ; — 

If  joys  hereafter  must  be  purchased  here 
With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  dear, 
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Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame, 

And  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fume ! 

'Tis  said  with  ease,  but,  oh,  how  hardly  tried 

By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  tied ! 

0  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride ! 

Down,  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise, 

And  what  thou  didst,  and  dost  so  dearly  prize, 

That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifice; 

'T  is  nothing  thou  hast  given,  then  add  thy  tears 

For  a  long  race  6f  unrepenting  years : 

'T  is  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give; 

Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live: 

Yet  nothing  still;  then  poor  and  naked  come, 

Thy  Father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home. 

And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty  sum. 

Revolution,  in  1688,  deprived  Dr}den  of  his  laureate  ;  but  the  want 
independent  income  seeuLs  only  to  have  stimulated  his  faculties,  and 
:ter  unendowed  yeai*s  produced  the  noblest  of  his  works.  Besides 
I  of  his  best  })lays,  he  now  gave  to  the  world  his  versions  of  Juvenal 
ersius,  and  a  still  weightier  task — a  translation  of  Virgil.  The  latter, 
er,  miLst  be  considered  the  least  happy  of  all  his  great  performances, 
n's  want  of  sensibility  unfitted  him  to  translate  an  author  who 
is,  like  Virgil,  in  tenderness,  and  in  calm  and  serene  dignity.  Tliis 
)us  work  brought  the  poet  about  twelve  hundred  pounds ;  and  had 
jplied  with  the  wishes  of  Tonson,  his  publisher,  and  dedicated  it  to 
William,  ho  would  doubtless  have  received  a  much  larger  sura. 

immortal  ode  to  St.  CociHa,  commonly  called  Alexander's  Feast,  was 
n*s  next  work ;  and  it  is  the  loftiest  and  most  imaginative  of  all  his 
sitions.  '  No  man,'  says  a  learned  and  accomphshed  critic,  *  has  ever 
ed  his  admiration  of  this  noble  poem.'  In  1699,  he  published  his 
r,  for  which  he  received  three  hundred  pounds.  The  poet  was  now  m 
ty-eighth  year,  but  his  fancy  was  brighter  and  more  prolific  than  it 
?en  at  any  earlier  period  of  his  life  ;  it  was  Hke  a  brilliant  sunset,  or  a 
hat  expands  in  breadth,  and  fertilizes  a  wider  tract  of  country,  ero  it 
lly  engulfed  in  the  ocean.  The  *  Fables'  are  imitations  of  Boccacio 
haucer,  and  afford  the  finest  specimens  of  the  author's  happy  versifi- 
No  narrative  poems  in  the  language  have  been  more  generally 
nd  admired  than  tliese  finished  productions.  They  shed  a  glory  on 
3t  days  of  the  poet,  and  sweetly  embalm  the  remembrance  of  his  ge- 

Dryden  died  on  the  first  of  May,  1700,  and  his  remains,  after  being 
aied,  and  lying  in  state  twelve  days,  were  interred,  with  great  pomp, 
stminster  Abl)ey. 

range  of  Dryden's  muse  embraced  almost  every  variety  of  poetical 
sition.  He  was  not,  however,  in  all  equally  successful.  His  dramas, 
1  we  occasionally  find  in  them  redeeming  passages,  are,  as  a  whole,  es- 
ly  and  utterly  bad.     For  character,  passion,  action,  or  interest,  we 

through  them  in  vain ;  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  so  superior  a 
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• 
mind  as  his  confessedly  was,  should  not  have  perceived  its  total  want  of  dra- 
matic sympathy.  In  l}Tic,  in  didactic,  and  in  narrative  poetry,  his  genius 
shines  forth  vrith  almost  unparalleled  splendor.  His  odes  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  any  odes  in  the  language ;  and  amongst  English  satirists  he  occu- 
pies the  foremost  place  in  the  foremost  ranks.  The  satire,  notwithstanding 
its  extreme  polish  and  splendor,  is  appalling,  and  tremendous.  It  ex- 
cites our  indignation  against  its  objects,  not  only  on  account  of  the  follies, 
or  faults,  which  it  imputes  to  them,  but  also  on  account  of  their  writh- 
ing beneath  the  infliction  of  so  splendid  a  weapon.  We  forget  the  of- 
fender in  the  awfulness  and  *majesty  of  the  power  by  which  he  is  crushed. 
Instead  of  shrinking  at  the  horror  of  the  carnage,  we  are  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  brilliancy  of  the  victory.  Like  the  lightning  of  heaven,  the  satire  <^ 
Dryden  throws  a  splendor  around  the  object  which  it  destroys.  He  has 
immortahzed  the  persons  whom  he  branded  with  contempt ;  for  who  would 
have  remembered  Shadwell,  if  he  had  not  been  handed  down  to  everlasting 
£Eune,  as  MacFlecknoe.  The  energy,  the  beauty,  the  power,  the  majesty,  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  style,  in  poetic  narration,  are  unrivalled.  His  veraficft- 
tion  is  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Pope,  and  his  other  succes- 
sors, the  noblest  and  the  most  perfect  in  the  language.  As  Milton  in  blank 
verse,  so  Dryden  in  the  heroic  rhymed  measure,  is  without  a  competitor  or 
Aven  an  approximator. 

Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resoundiug  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

The  following  extracts  are  introduced  in  the  order  in  which  we  hxn 
noticed  the  author's  various  poems.  We  shall  not,  however,  present  an  en- 
tire scene  fi'om  any  one  of  his  dramas,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  M> 
lecting  a  few  striking  passages  from  different  plays. 

Love  is  that  madness  which  all  lovers  have; 

But  yet  'tis  sweet  and  pleasing  so  to  rave. 

'T  is  an  enchantment  where  the  reason  's  bound; 

But  Paradise  is  in  th'  enchanted  ground. 

A  palace  void  of  envy,  cares,  and  strife ; 

Where  gentle  hours  delude  so  much  of  life. 

To  take  those  charms  away,  and  set  me  free, 

Is  but  to  send  me  into  misery. 

And  prudence,  of  whose  cure  so  much  you  boast, 

Restores  those  pains  which  that  sweet  folly  lost. 

[  Can^uea  of  Ortnad^^ 

LOVE   AND  BEAUTY. 

A  change  so  swift  what  heart  did  ever  feel ! 
It  rushed  upon  me  like  a  mighty  stream, 
And  bore  me  in  a  moment  far  from  shore. 
I've  loved  awav  mvself ;  in  one  short  hour 
Already  am  I  gone  an  age  of  passion. 
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Was  it  his  youth,  his  valonr,  or  success  ? 

These  might  perhaps  be  fonnd  in  other  men. 

'T  was  that  respect,  that  awAil  homage  paid  me ; 

That  fearful  love  which  trembled  in  his  eyes, 

And  with  a  silent  earthquake  shook  his  soul. 

But  when  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  said 

So  softly,  that  like  flakes  of  feather'd  snow, 

They  melted  as  they  fSell. 

[Spanish  Prior, i 

MIDNIGHT  REPOSE. 

All  things  arc  hush'd,  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead ; 

The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head, 

The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 

And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat; 

Even  lust  and  envy  sleep,  yet  love  denies 

Rest  to  my  soul  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

Three  days  I  promis'd  to  attend  my  doom, 

And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come, 

Tis  sure  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  flght ;  [Noise  vfiikin,] 

They  break  the  truce  and  sally  out  by  night. 

[Indian  Emperor,} 

FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

Berenice.    Saint  Catherine. 

Ber.    Now  death  draws  near,  a  strange  perplexity 
Creeps  coldly  on  me,  like  a  fear  to  die : 
Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate. 
But  who  can  bear  th'  approach  of  certain  fate  1 

8i.  Calk.    The  wisest  and  the  best  some  fear  may  show, 
And  wish  to  stay,  though  they  resolve  to  go. 

Ber.    As  some  faint  [)ilgrim,  standing  on  the  shore. 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er. 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground. 
Loath  to  wade  through,  and  leather  to  go  round : 
Then  dipping  in  his  stafl*,  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is,  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back : 
Sometimes  resolved  to  fetch  his  leap ;  and  then 
Runs  to  the  bank,  but  there  stops  short  again : 
So  I  at  once 

Both  heavenly  fkitb  and  human  fear  obey ; 
And  feel  before  me  in  an  unknown  way. 
For  this  blest  voyage  I  with  joy  prepare, 
Tet  am  asham'd  to  be  a  stranger  there. 

[TSfremfnic  lave,} 

ADAM  AFTER  THE  FALL. 

Adam.    Raphael.    Eve. 

Adam.    Heaven  is  all  mercy;  labour  I  would  choose; 
And  could  sustain  this  Paradise  to  lose: 
The  bliss;  but  not  the  place.    *Here,'  could  I  say, 
'Heaven's  winged  messenger  did  pass  the  day; 
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Under  this  pine  the  glorious  angel  stay'd:' 
Then  show  my  wondering  progeny  the  shade. 
In  woods  and  lawns,  where'er  thou  didst  appear, 
Each  place  some  monument  of  thee  should  bear. 
I,  with  green  turfs,  would  grateful  altars  raise, 
And  heaven,  with  gums  and  ofiTer'd  incense,  praise. 

Raph.    Where'er  thou  art,  He  is,  th'  eternal  mind 
Acts  through  all  places ;  is  to  none  confined : 
Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  above, 
And  through  the  universal  mass  does  move. 
Thou  canst  be  nowhere  distant;  yet  this  place 
Had  been  thy  kingly  seat,  and  here  thy  race. 
From  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 
To  reverence  thee,  and  see  their  native  home. 
Immortal  then,  now  sickness,  care^  and  age, 
And  war,  and  luxury's  more  direful  rage, 
Thy  crimes  have  brought,  to  shorten  mortal  breath, 
With  all  the  numerous  family  of  death. 

Adam.    The  deaths  thou  show'st  arc  forced  and  fall  of  strife, 
Cast  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  life. 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent — ^no  painless  way 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  clay  1 

Raph.    There  is — but  rarely  shall  that  path  be  trod, 
Which,  without  horror,  leads  to  death's  abode. 
Some  few,  by  temperance  taught,  approaching  slow, 
So  distant  fate  by  easy  journeys  go ; 
Gently  they  lay  them  down,  as  evening  sheep 
On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep. 

Adam.    So  noiseless  would  I  live,  such  death  to  find. 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind, 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough. 
And,  dying,  nothing  to  myself  would  owe. 

Eve.    Thus  daily  changing,  with  a  duller  taste 
Of  lessening  joys,  I,  by  degrees,  would  waste : 
Still  quitting  ground,  by  unperceived  decay, 
And  steal  myself  from  life,  and  melt  away. 

{SUde  of  iMioceuL 

ALEXANDER'S  FEAST. 

'T  was  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won. 
By  Philip's  warlike  son: 
Aloft  in  a^vful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne: 
His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around. 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound; 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd. 
The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride, 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair; 
None  but  the  bravo, 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fkir. 
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Timotheus,  plac'd  on  high 

•  Amid  the  tuncAiI  choir 

With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre: 

The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  scats  above, 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love ! 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god: 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pressed; 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast, 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curVd, 
And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  sov'reign  of  the  world. 
The  list'ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound ; 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around ; 
A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofk  rebound: 

With  ravfah'd  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shako  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  snng, 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes : 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
Ho  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now,  give  the  hautboys  breath !  ho  comes !  ho  comes  1 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young. 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain : 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure: 
Rich  the  treasure 
Sweet  the  pleasure 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain: 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again: 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slaiSi 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 
And,  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defied, 
Chang'd  his  head,  and  chcck'd  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  muse. 
Soft  pity  to  infiise: 
He  sang  Darius  great  and  good, 
By  too  severe  a  fate 
Fall'n,  fall'n,  fall'n,  fall'n, 
Fall'n  from  his  high  estate, 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood: 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed. 
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On  the  bare  earth  expos'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  victor  lAte 

Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 
The  various  turns  of  fate  below; 

And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree ; 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet  in  Lydlan  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures; 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Uonour  but  an  empty  bubble; 
Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  0  think  it  worth  enjoying ! 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause; 
So  love  was  crown'd,  but  music  won  the  cause. 
-  The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain. 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again. 
At  length  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppress'd. 
The  vanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again; 

A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

Hark!  hark!  the  horrid  sound 

Has  rais'd  up  his  head, 

As  awak'd  from  the  dead, 

And,  amazed,  he  stares  around. 
Bevenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries; 

See  the  Furies  arise ; 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rearl 

How  they  hiss  in  the  air, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  fVom  their  eyes  I 

Behold  a  ghastly  band. 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand! 
These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  Akia, 

And  unburied  remain 

Inglorious  on  the  plain; 

Give  the  vengeance  due 

To  the  valiant  crew: 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high  I 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glitt'ring  temples  pf  their  hostile  godtt 
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The  princes  a[^laud|  with  a  Airiofos  Joy ; 
And  the  king  seized  a  flambean,  with  seal  to  destroy; 
Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 

Thus  long  ago. 

Ere  hearing  billows  leam'd  to  blow, 
While  organs  yot  were  mute, 
Timotheus  to  bis  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre, 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  flame ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  A*om  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Nature's  motherrwit  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 
Or  both  divide  the  crown: 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies  ^ 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

CHARACTER  OF  SHAFTESBURT. 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first ; 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst: 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 

Restless,  unfiz'd  in  principles  and  place ; 

In  power  unpleas'd,  impatient  of  disgrace : 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 

Pleas'd  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high, 

He  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit. 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide; 

Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest, 

RefHise  his  age  the  needfhl  hours  of  rest  1 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please; 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  easel 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won, 

To  that  unfeather'd  two-legged  thing,  a  son ; 

Qot,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try. 

And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 

In  friendship  ftilse,  implacable  in  hate ; 

Resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state: 

To  compass  this,  the  triple  bond  he  broke, 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook. 

And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke: 

Then,  seiz'd  with  fear,  yet  still  aff*ecting  flune, 

Usurp'd  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 

2M 
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So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  fkctious  t^es, 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes; 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ! 
Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known. 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own ! 
Yet  fame  dcserv'd  no  enemy  can  grudge; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  yet  praise  the  judge. 
In  Israel's  court  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  dean, 
Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress, 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access. 
Oh !  had  he  been  content  to  setre  the  crown 
With  virtues  only  proper  for  the  gown; 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  fh>ed 
From  cockle,  that  oppress'd  the  noble  seed ; 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung, 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand ; 
And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 
Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness, 
Disdain'd  the  golden  fVuit  to  gather  fV-eo, 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 


CHARACTER  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land : 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand ; 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be, 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 

Stiff*  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 

Was  ev'ry  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long. 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon ; 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

Blest  madman!  who  could  every  hour  employ 

With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy, 

Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes; 

And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes ; 

So  over-violent,  so  over-civil, 

That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  devil. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art; 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert: 

Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late. 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate ; 

He  laugh'd  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 

By  forming  parlies,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 

For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fbU 

On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel; 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 

He  left  not  fkcUon,  but  of  that  was  left 
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THE  HIND  AND  PANTHER. 

A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd ; 

Without,  unspotted ;  innocent,  within ; 

She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin : 

Tet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with  boms  and  hounds, 

And  Scythian  shafts  and  many  winged  wounds 

Aim'd  at  her  heart;  was  often  forced  to  fly, 

And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

Panting  and  pensive,  now  she  ranged  alone. 

And  wander'd  in  the  kingdoms  once  her  own: 

The  common  hunt,  though  fh)m  their  rage  restrained 

By  sovereign  power,  her  company  disdain'd, 

Grinn'd  as  they  pass'd,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 

Gave  gloomy  signs  of  secret  enmity. 

'Tis  true  she  bounded  by,  and  tripp*d  so  light, 

They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight: 

For  truth  had  such  a  fkce  and  such  a  mien. 

As  to  be  lov'd,  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind ; 
Oh,  could  her  in-born  stains  be  wash'd  away, 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey ! 
How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  offend. 
Or  how  divide  the  fVailty  from  the  friend  1 
Her  faults  and  virtues  lie  so  mix'd,  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  condemn'd  nor  wholly  fVee ; 
Then  like  her  ii^jur^d  lion,  let  me  speak ; 
He  can  not  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  estrang'd  in  part, 
The  wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering  heart: 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill, 
She  half  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  will. 
If,  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report. 
There  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell, 
Who  just  dropt  half-way  down,  nor  lower  fell ; 
So  pois'd,  so  gently,  she  descends  from  high, 
It  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky. 

THEODORE  AND  HONORIA. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbouring  gro?e 
Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love : 

f[usic  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 
o  morning  walks,  and  lull'd  his  cares  by  night : 
There  he  discharg'd  his  friends,  but  not  tb'  expense 
Of  fVequent  treats  and  proud  magnificence. 
He  liv'd  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large 
From  public  business,  yet  with  equal  charge  ; 
With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive; 
As  well  content  as  love  would  give  him  leave: 
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He  woald  have  li\'d  more  ftee;  bat  many  a  g:ae8t, 
Who  could  forsake  the  fViend,  paraa'd  the  fisast 

It  hapt  one  morning,  as  his  fancy  led, 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  every  side  surrounded  by  a  wood : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  mind, 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find; 
'T  was  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  stray'd ; 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play'd, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went, 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent: 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run. 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon, 
But  love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he  stood. 
More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the  wood, 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid,  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  gronnd; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread; 
A  sudden  horror  seiz'd  his  giddy  head, 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled; 
Nature  was  in  alarm;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem'd  threatened,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
Unus'd  to  fear  he  summon'd  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
Not  long:  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afinr  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distressed,  who  cried  for  aid, 
And  fiU'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

Besides  contributing  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  English  writer  to  im- 
prove the  poetical  diction  of  his  native  tongue,  Dryden  performed  also 
essentia]  service  of  the  same  kind  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  English 
prose.  Throwing  ofi^  still  more  than  Cowley  had  done,  those  inversions  and 
other  forms  of  Latin  idiom  which  abound  in  the  pages  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished predecessors,  he  speaks  in  the  language  of  one  addressing,  in 
easy  yet  dignified  conversational  phraseology,  an  assemblage  of  polite  and 
well-educated  men.  Strength,  ease,  copiousness,  variety,  and  animationfare 
the  predominant  qualities  of  his  style  ;  but  the  haste  with  which  he  com- 
posed often  betrayed  him  into  negligence,  and  even  carelessness  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  sentences.  Not\^ithstanding  this  defect,  however,  to  the 
prose  of  Dryden  may  be  assigned  the  foremost  place  among  the  specimens 
which  can  be  furnished  of  vigorous  and  genuine  idiomatic  English.  The 
following  brief  specimen,  though  far  from  being  one  of  his  happiest  proaaic 
productions,  is  sufficient  to  justify  these  remarks : — 
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LAMPOON. 

In  a  word,  that  former  sort  of  satire,  which  is  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
lampoon,  is  a  dangerous  sort  of  weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  onlawfiil.  We  have 
no  moral  right  on  the  reputation  of  other  men.  It  is  taking  fi-om  them  what  we 
can  not  restore  to  them.  There  are  only  two  reasons  for  which  we  may  be  permitted 
to  write  lampoons ;  and  I  will  not  promise  that  they  can  always  justify  us.  The  first 
is  revenge,  when  we  have  been  affronted  in  the  same  nature,  or  have  been  any  ways 
notoriously  abused,  and  can  make  ourselves  no  other  reparation.  And  yet  we  know, 
that,  in  christian  charity,  all  offences  are  to  be  forgiven,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon 
for  those  which  we  daily  commit  against  Almighty  God.  And  this  consideration  has 
often  made  me  tremble  when  I  was  saying  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the  plain  con- 
dition of  the  forgiveness  which  we  beg,  is  the  pardoning  of  others  the  offences  they 
have  done  to  us ;  for  which  reason  I  have  many  times  avoided  the  commission  of  that 
fault,  even  when  I  have  been  notoriously  provoked.  Let  not  this,  my  lord,  pass  for 
vanity  in  me,  for  it  is  truth.  More  libels  have  been  written  against  me  than  almost 
any  man  now  living ;  and  I  had  reason  on  my  side  to  have  defended  my  own  inno- 
cence. I  speak  not  of  my  poetry,  which  I  have  wholly  given  up  to  the  critics :  let  them 
use  it  as  they  please :  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be  more  favourable  to  me ;  for  interest 
and  passion  will  lie  burit^  in  another  age,  and  partiality  and  prejudice  be  forgotten. 
I  speak  of  my  morals,  which  have  been  sufficiently  aspersed:  that  only  sort  of  repu- 
tation ought  to  be  dear  to  every  honest  man,  and  is  to  me.  But  let  the  world  witness 
for  me,  that  I  have  been  often  wanting  to  myself  in  that  particular :  I  have  seldom 
answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  was  in  my  power  to  have  exposed  my  ene- 
mies :  and,  being  naturally  vindictive,  have  suffered  in  silence,  and  possessed  my  soul 
in  quiet. 

Any  thing,  though  never  so  little,  which  a  man  speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion, 
is  still  too  much ;  and  therefore  I  will  waive  this  subject,  and  proceed  to  give  the 
second  reason  which  may  justify  a  poet  when  he  writes  against  a  particular  person ; 
and  that  is,  when  he  is  become  a  public  nuisance.  All  those,  whom  Horace  in  his 
Satires,  and  Persius  and  Juvenal  have  mentioned  in  theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infamy, 
are  wholly  such.  It  is  an  action  of  virtue  to  make  examples  of  vicious  men.  They 
may  and  ought  to  be  upbraided  with  their  crimes  and  follies,  both  for  their  amend- 
ment, if  they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for  the  terror  of  others,  to  hinder  th%m  from 
fUling  into  those  enormities,  which  they  see  are  so  severely  punished  in  the  persons 
of  others.  The  first  reason  was  only  an  excuse  for  revenge ;  but  this  second  is 
absolutely  of  a  poet's  office  to  perform :  but  how  few  lampooners  are  now  living 
who  are  capable  of  this  duty !  When  they  come  in  my  way,  it  is  impossible  some- 
times to  avoid  reading  them.  But,  good  God !  how  remote  they  are,  in  common 
justice,  from  the  choice  of  such  persons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of  satire  I  And 
how  little  wit  they  bring  for  the  support  of  their  injustice  !  The  weaker  sex  is  their 
most  ordinary  theme ;  and  the  best  and  fairest  are  sure  to  be  the  most  severely 
handled.  Amongst  men,  those  who  are  prosperously  unjust  are  entitled  to  pangyric ; 
but  afflicted  virtue  is  insolently  stabbed  with  all  manner  of  reproaches ;  no  decency 
is  considered,  no  fulsomcness  is  omitted ;  no  venom  is  wanting,  as  far  as  dullness  can 
supply  it ;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit ;  a  barrenness  of  good  sense  and 
entertainment.  The  neglect  of  the  readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of 
scribbling.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry  where  there  is  no  wit ;  no  impression  can  be 
made  where  there  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude :  they  are  like  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural  season ;  the  com  which  held  up  its  head  is 
spoiled  with  rankness ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest  is  laid  along,  and  little 
of  good  income  and  wholesome  nourishment  is  received  into  the  bams.  This  is 
almost  a  digression,  I  confess  to  your  lordship ;  but  a  just  indignation  fbroed  it  tnm 
me. 
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THE  EABL  OF  ROSCOMMON — THE  EARL  OF  DORSET — SIR  CHARLES  9EDLET— THE 
EARL  OF  ROCHESTER — ^THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM — ^MATTHEW  PRIOR — JOHN 
FOMFRET — JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

THE  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  was  a  period  fraught  with  evil  and 
danger  to  all  the  sober  restraints,  the  decencies,  and  the  domestic 
virtues  of  life.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  poetry  should  sufifer  in  the 
general  deterioration ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  some  of  the  most  em- 
inent wits  of  the  age  prostrated  the  noble  attribute  of  poetic  genius  to  the 
base  purposes  of  vice  and  licentiousness.  Unfortunately,  too,  many  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  *  Merry  Monarch's'  court,  were  noblemen 
who^e  influence  over  the  literature  of  the  age  was  such  as  to  enable  them 
to  control,  in  a  great  measure,  its  entire  tone  and  spirit.  Of  these,  Ros- 
common, Dorset,  Sedley,  Rochester,  and  Buckingham  occupy  the  foremost 
ranL 

Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  was  born  in  Ireland,  h  1688. 
lie  was  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Stratford,  and  after  having 
passed  the  years  of  his  childhood  in  his  native  country,  was  removed  to  the 
Earl's  seat  in  Yorkshire,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall,  afterward 
bishop  of  Norwich,  by  whom  he  was  so  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  as  to  be  able  to  write  in  that  language  with  classical  accuracy  and 
elegance.  When  the  cloud  of  civil  strife  began  to  gather  over  England,  and 
the  Earl  of  Stratford  was  singled  out  for  an  impeachment,  young  Dillon 
was,  by  the  advice  of  the  lord  primate  Usher,  sent  to  finish  hb  education  at 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  learned  Bochart. 
Ue  afterwards  travelled  over  much  of  the  continent,  and  at  Rome  remained 
until  he  had  acquired  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  ItaUan  language,  that 
he  was  frequently  taken  for  a  native  of  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Roscommon  returned  to  England,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Charles  the  Second,  who  made  him  captain  of  the  band  of 
pensioners,  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  Unfortunately,  in  the  gayeties  of 
tliat  corrupt  age,  he  was  tempted  to  indulge  a  violent  passion  for  gaming ; 
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in  consequence  of  which  he  frequently  hazarded  his  life  in  duels,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  his  raoderate  fortune.    A  dispute  with  the  Lord  PriTy 
Seal,  about  part  of  his  estate,  compelled  him  to  revisit  his  natiTe  country, 
where  he  had  designed  to  remain ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the  English  coort, 
and  the  fnendships  which  he  had  there  contracted,  finally  induced  him  to 
return  to  London.     Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  made  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  married  the  lady  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Burlington.     Roscommon  w^as  now  settled  in  life ;  and  though 
still  addicted  to  the  vice  of  gambling,  yet  he  found  time  to  cultivate  his 
taste  for  literature,  and  to  produce  a  poetical  Esmy  on  TranslaUd  Verse,  a 
translation  of  Horace's  *  Art  of  Poetry,'  and  some  minor  poems.     He  also 
planned,  in  conjunction  with  Dr}'den,  a  scheme  for  refining  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  fixing  its  standard.     But  while  he  was  meditating  on  this  and 
similar  topics  connected  with  literature,  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James 
the  Second,  threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  state  of  alarm ;  and  Roscommon, 
dreading  the  result,  prepared  to  retire  to  Rome,  saying, — ^  It  was  best  to 
sit  near  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked.'    An  attack  of  the  gout, 
however,  prevented  his  departure,  and  he  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1684,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.    *  At  the  moment  in  which 
he  expired,'  says  Johnson,  ^  he  uttered,  with  an  energy  of  voice  that  ex- 
pressed the  most  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  *  Dies 
Irae': — 

My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end ! 

Roscommon's  *  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,'  is  his  only  production  wluch 
may  be  said  to  elevate  him  above  mediocrity.  In  it  he  inculcates,  in  didac- 
tic poetry,  the  rational  principles  of  translation  previously  laid  down  bv 
Cowley  and  Denham ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  Milton's 
'  Paradise  Lost'  had  then  been  published  only  four  years,  Roscommon  no- 
tices the  sixth  book  of  that  great  poem  for  its  sublimity.  Dryden  has 
heaped  on  this  poet  the  most  lavish  praise,  and  Pope  has  said  that '  every 
author's  merit  was  his  own ;'  but  posterity  has  not  confirmed  these  judg- 
ments. Roscommon  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  Denham — elegant 
and  sensible,  but  cold  and  unimpassioned.  We  subjoin  a  single  passage 
from  his  *  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,'  and  his  version  of  the  *  Dies  Irae.' 

CAUTION  AGAINST  FALSE  PRIDE. 

On  sure  foundations  let  yoar  fkbric  rise, 

And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise; 

Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts. 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts ; 

Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pass 

With  vital  heat,  to  animate  the  mass. 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame, 

And  bright  as  heaven,  fVom  whence  the  blessing  came. 
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Bat  few— 0  few!  souls  fVee-ordain'd  by  fkte, 
The  race  of  gods  have  reach'd  that  envied  heig;ht 
No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crime, 
By  heaping  hills  on  hills,  can  hither  climb : 
The  grisly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 
JSncas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 
How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall, 
Whose  pride  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call. 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most, 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast; 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'T  will  cost  you  dear  before  he  's  understood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ! 
How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet! 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear: 
No  Yulgar  deity  inhabits  there. 
Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  god. 
Hall  mighty  Maro!  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame, 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse: 
The  Muse  instructs  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  the  MvMu 


ON  THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadAiI  day 
Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay, 
As  David  and  the  Sibyls  say. 

What  horror  will  invade  the  mind, 

When  the  strict  Judge,  who  would  be  kind. 

Shall  have  fbw  venial  faults  to  find! 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound, 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound. 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise, 

Behold  the  pale  offender  rise. 

And  view  the  Judge  with  conscious  eyes. 

Then  shall,  with  universal  dread, 
The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read, 
To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throne; 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known, 
And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

O  then,  what  interest  sliall  I  make 

To  save  my  last  important  stake. 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake  1 

Thou  mighty  formidable  King, 
Thou  mercy's  unexhausted  spring. 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring. 
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Forget  not  what  my  niisom  cost, 
Nor  let  my  dear-bought  soul  be  lost 
In  storms  of  guilty  terror  tost 


Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend. 
My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end ! 

Well  may  they  curse  their  second  breath. 
Who  rise  to  a  reviving  death. 
Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind. 
Let  guilty  man  compassion  find. 

Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  a  direct  descendant  from  Thomas 
Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  was  bom  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January, 
1637.  He  reodved  his  education  under  the  guidanoe  and  instruction  of  a 
private  tutor,  after  which  he  travelled  upon  the  continent,  passing  most  of  his 
time  in  Italy,  whence  he  returned  to  EIngland  just  hefore  the  Restoration. 
He  soon  after  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  m%ht  have  shone 
conspicuously,  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  politics  of  the  times ;  but  he  un- 
fortunately lived  in  an  age  when  pleasure  was  more  in  fiishion  than  businees, 
and  he  applied  his  talents  rather  to  looks,  conversation,  gallantry,  and  the 
fashionable  excesses  of  Charles's  court,  than  to  the  mpre  important  pursuits 
of  a  statesman.  In  the  first  Dutch  war,  he  went  a  volunteer  imder  the  Duke 
of  York ;  and  the  night  before  the  naval  engagement,  in  which  Opdam,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  was,  with  all  his  crew,  blown  up,  he  wrote  a  song,  which  is 
his  best  composition,  and  which  Prior  pronounced,  'one  of  the  prettiest 
songs  that  ever  was  made.*  On  his  return  from  the  war,  Dorset  was  made 
a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  the  Second ;  and  on  account  of  his  rare 
accomplishments  and  distinguished  politeness,  was  frequently,  sent  by  that 
monarch,  on  embassies  of  compliment  into  France.  When  William  and  Mary 
came  into  power,  Dorset  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household ;  and 
as  his  office  obliged  him  to  take  the  king's  pensi(Mi  from  Dry  den,  it  is  said 
that  ho  allowed  him  an  equivalent  out  of  his  own  estate. 

Dorset  was  a  very  liberal  patron  of  the  wits  of  that  age,  and  took  great 
pleasure  in  promoting  their  interest.  He  introduced  Butler's  *■  Hudibras'  to 
the  notice  of  the  court,  was  consulted  by  Waller,  and  almost  idolized  by 
Dryden.  Hospitable,  generous,  and  refined,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  in- 
cense which  was  heaped  upon  him  by  his  contemporaries.  His  works  are 
^rifling,  a  few  satires  and  songs  making  up  the  catalogue.  They  are  elo- 
quent, and  sometimes  forcible ;  but  when  a  man  like  Prior  writes  of  them, 
that  *  there  is  a  lustre  In  his  verses  like  that  of  the  sun  in  Claude  Lorraine's 
landscapes,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  strudc  with  that  gross  adidation  of  rank 
and  fashion  which  disgraced  the  literature  of  the  age.  Dorset  died  at  Bath,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  January,  1 706,  in  his  seventieth  year.  To  the  £>llo  wing  song 
we  have  already  alluded,  and  we  introduce  it  as  his  best  perfiumance : — 
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SONG. 
(  Written  aJt  sea^  1666,  the  night  before  an  engagernent  in  the  first  Dutch  war,) 

To  all  70a  ladies  now  at  land, 

We  men  at  sea  indite; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  yon. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind, 

And  fill  our  empty  brain; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind. 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Boll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 

With  a  fa,  dec. 

Then,  if  we  vrrite  not  by  each  poet, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind : 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we  'H  send  a  speedier  way ; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a-day. 

With  a  fa,  &«. 

The  khig  with  wonder  and  surprise, 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold; 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 

Than  e'er  they  did  of  old : 
But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 
Brmg  fioods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stairs. 

With  a  fa,  dec. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story. 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe.* 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree : 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who  've  left  their  hearts  behind  1 

With  a  fa,  dtc 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst, 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind; 
Let  Dutchmen  vaiwur,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
'Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go. 
Or  who  's  our  friend,  or  who  *s  our  foe. 

With  a  fk,  dDC. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away. 

We  throw  a  merry  main ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
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Each  other's  ruin  thua  porsuel 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  yon. 

With  a  fa,  &«. 

Bnt  now  our  f^rs  tempestaons  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away ; 
While  yon,  regardless  of  onr  woe, 

Sit  careless  at  a  play: 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fim. 

With  a  &,  dec 

When  any  moumAil  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  every  note. 
As  if  it  sigh*d  with  each  man's  care 

For  heing  so  remote : 
Think  then  how  oflen  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  played. 

With  a  fa,  dec. 

In  Justice,  you  can  not  reiVisfi 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness : 
All  those  designs  are  hut  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 

And  likewise  all  our  fears, 
In  hopes  this  declaration  n^oves 

Some  pity  for  our  tears; 
Let  's  hear  of  no  inconstancy. 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fa  la,  kt,  la,  la. 

Sir  Charles  Sedlet,  one  of  the  brightest  satellites  of  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Sedley,  and  was  bom  at  Aylesford, 
Kent,  in  1639.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  became  a  fellow-oommoner  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  college  life,  he 
retired,  after  passing  a  year  or  two  at  his  studies,  without  a  degree,  to  his 
native  county,  where  he  remained,  apparently  unoccupied,  until  the  Resto^ 
ation.  As  soon,  however,  as  that  important  event  occurred  he  went  to 
London  in  order  to  join  the  general  jubilee ;  and  at  once  oonunenoed  wit, 
courtier,  poet,  and  gallant.  He  was  so  much  admired  for  his  taste  and  ele-  . 
gance,  that  he  became  a  kind  of  oracle  among  the  poets ;  and  no  perform- 
jince  was  either  applauded  or  condemned  till  Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  given 
judgment  upon  it.  His  popularity  and  influence  induced  the  king  to  ask 
him,  jestingly,  *  if  he  had  not  obtained  from  Nature  a  patent  to  be  Apollo*s 
viceroy  ?' 

Sedley's  career  at  court  was,  for  some  years,  brilliant  almost  without  a 
parallel ;  but  it  cost  him  the  sacrifice  of  his  estate,  his  time,  and  his  morakk 
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In  more  advanced  years,  however,  he  thoroughly  reformed ;  obtained  a  seat 
in  parliament,  and  actively  assisted  to  bring  about  the  Revolution.  King 
James  had  had  an  intrigue  with  Sedley's  daughter,  and  created  her  Ck>unt- 
ess  of  Dorchester — ^a  circumstance  which  greatly  exasperated  the  poet 
against  the  court  '  I  hate  ingratitude,'  said  he, '  and  as  the  king  has  made 
my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen' — 
alluding  to  the  Princess  Mary,  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Sedley's  con- 
versation was  highly  prized,  and  he  Uved  to  delight  his  fiiends  with  it  till 
nearly  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.     His  death  occurred  in  1701. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  a  much  more  voluminous  writer  than  any  other 
of  his  noble  contemporary  wits.  His  works  comprise  two  octavo  volumes, 
and  consist  of  plays,  translations,  songs,  and  occasional  poems.  His  songs 
are  light  and  graceful,  with  a  more  studied  and  feUcitous  diction  than  is 
seen  in  any  other  of  the  court  poets.  One  of  his  best,  *  Ah,  Chloris  !  could 
I  now  but  sit,'  is  found  in  his  play,  27ie  Mulberry  Oarden^  and  has  often 
been  published  as  the  composition  of  the  Scottish  patriot,  Duncan  Forbes,  of 
Culloden.    It  is  as  follows : — 

SONG. 

Ah,  Chloris  I  could  I  now  bat  sit 

As  anconcem'd  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 

No  happiness  or  pain. 
When  I  this  dawning  did  admire, 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  the  rising  fire 

Would  take  my  rest  away. 

Tour  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 

Like  metals  in  a  mine; 
Age  from  no  face  takes  more  away, 

Than  youth  conceal'd  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest, 
So  love  as  unperceiv*d  did  fly, 

And  centered  in  my  breast. 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew- 

Wbile  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  favour'd  you, 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart. 
Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part; 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employed  the  utmost  of  his  art — 

To  make  a  beauty,  she. 

John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  the  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Roch- 
ester, and  was  bom  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1647.  He  was  educated  in  class- 
ical literature  at  Burford  free-school,  and  there  acquired  the  Latin  language 
to  such  perfection,  that  till  his  death  he  retained  the  keenest  relish  for  its 
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beauties.  In  1659,  he  was  admitted  a  nobleman  of  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1661,  was,  by  special  dispensation,  created  master  of  arts  m 
convocation.  Rochester,  after  he  left  the  university,  travelled  through 
France  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  England  became  connected  with  the 
court,  and  soon,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  'blazed  out  his 
youth  and  his  health  in  lavish  voluptuousness,*  and  died  from  physical 
exhaustion  and  decay,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  1680,  before  he  had 
reached  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  Rochester  was  the  most 
profligate.  His  intrigues,  his  low  amours,  and  disguises,  his  erecting  a  stage 
and  playing  the  mountebank  on  Tower-hill,  and  his  having  been  five  yean 
in  a  state  of  inebriety,  are  circumstances  well  knovm,  and  even  admitted  by 
himself  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  domestic  letters,  which  were 
recently  published,  show  him  in  a  totally  diflerent  light — tender,  phyM, 
and  alive  to  all  the  afl^ctions  of  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  son.  His  re- 
pentance itself  says  much  for  the  natural  character  of  the  unfortunate  profli- 
gate. K  we  may  judge  from  the  memoir  left  by  Dr.  Burnet,  who  was  his 
lordship's  spiritual  gmde  on  his  death-bed,  it  was  sincere  and  unreserved. 
We  may  therefore,  without  hesitation,  regard  Rochester  as  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate men  whose  vices  are  less  the  effect  of  an  inborn  tendency,  than  of 
external  corrupting  circumstances.  It  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  said  of 
him,  that  '  nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  it' 

Rochester's  poems  consist  chiefly  of  light  efiusions,  thrown  oflf  without 
apparent  labor.  Many  of  them  are  so  very  licentious  as  to  be  unfit  for 
publication ;  but  in  one  of  these,  he  has,  in  one  line^  happily  hit  off  the 
character  of  Charles  the  Second : — 

A  merry  monarch,  scandalous,  and  poor. 

Rochester's  songs,  of  which  the  two  that  follow  are  but  fair  spedmens,  tat 
exceedingly  sweet  and  musical : — 

SONG. 

While  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaze, 

To  see  a  wretch  pursuing, 
In  raptures  of  a  bless'd  amaze. 

His  pleasing  happy  ruin; 
'Tis  not  for  pity  that  I  move; 

His  fate  is  too  aspiring, 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  love, 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 

But  if  this  murder  you'd  forego, 

Your  slave  from  death  removing. 
Let  me  your  art  of  charming  know, 

Or  learn  you  mine  of  loving. 
But  whether  life  or  death  betide. 

In  love  'tis  equal  mca.sure; 
The  victor  lives  with  empty  pride, 

The  vanquish'd  die  with  pleasure. 
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CONSTANCY. 

I  can  not  change  as  others  do, 

Though  you  uiyustly  scorn ; 
Since  that  poor  swain  that  sighs  for  you, 

For  you  alone  was  bom. 
No,  Phillis,  no ;  your  heart  to  movo 

A  surer  way  I'll  try; 
And,  to  revenge  my  slighted  love, 

Will  still  love  on,  will  still  love  on,  and  die. 

When  kill'd  with  grief  Amyntas  lies, 

And  you  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  unpitied  rise, 

The  tears  that  vainly  fall; 
That  welcome  hour  that  ends  this  smart 

Will  then  begin  your  pain, 
For  such  a  fkithful,  tender  heart 

Can  never  break,  can  never  break  In  vain. 

The  followiDg  letters,  the  one  to  his  wife,  and  the  other  to  his  son,  will 
ever  be  read  with  deep  interest ;  as  confirmatory  of  the  tenderness  of  his 
domestic  relations : — 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  news  from  you,  and  I  think  it  very  good  when  I  hear  you 
are  well ;  pray  be  pleased  to  send  me  word  what  you  are  apt  to  be  pleased  with,  that 
I  may  show  you  how  good  a  husband  I  can  be ;  I  would  not  have  you  so  formal  as  to 
judge  of  the  kindness  of  a  letter  by  the  length  of  it,  but  believe  of  every  thing  that 
it  is  as  you  would  have  it 

'Tis  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  entirely  happy ;  but  to  be  kind  is  very  easy,  and  Uiat  is 
the  greatest  measure  of  happiness.  I  say  not  this  to  put  you  in  mind  of  being  kind 
to  me ;  you  have  practiced  that  so  long,  that  I  have  a  joyfdl  confidence  yon  will 
never  forget  it ;  but  to  show  that  I  myself  have  a  sense  of  what  the  methods  of  my 
life  seem  so  utterly  to  contradict,  I  must  not  be  too  wise  about  my  own  follies,  or 
else  this  letter  had  been  a  book  dictated  to  you,  and  published  to  the  world.  It 
will  be  more  pertinent  to  tell  you,  that  very  shortly  the  king  goes  to  Newmarket, 
and  then  I  shall  wait  on  you  at  Adderbury ;  in  the  mean  time,  think  of  any  thing 
you  would  have  me  do,  and  I  shall  thank  you  for  the  occasion  of  pleasing  yon. 

Mr.  Morgan  I  have  sent  in  this  errand,  because  he  plays  the  rogue  here  in  town 
so  extremely,  that  he  is  not  to  be  endured ;  pray,  if  he  behaves  himself  so  at  Ad- 
derbury, send  me  word,  and  let  him  stay  till  I  send  for  him.  Pray,  let  Ned  come 
up  to  town ;  I  have  a  little  business  with  him,  and  he  shall  be  back  in  a  week. 

Wonder  not  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  all  this  while,  for  it  was  hard  for  me 
to  know  what  to  write  upon  several  accounts ;  but  in  this  I  will  only  desire  you  not  to 
be  too  much  amazed  at  the  thoughts  my  mother  has  of  you,  since,  being  mere  im- 
aginations, they  will  as  easily  vanish,  as  they  were  groundlessly  erected ;  for  my  o^vn 
part,  I  will  make  it  my  endeavour  they  may.  What  you  desired  of  me  in  your 
other  letters,  shall  punctually  have  performed.  You  must,  I  think,  obey  my  mother 
in  her  commands  to  wait  on  her  at  Aylesbury,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter.  I  am 
very  dull  at  this  time,  and  therefore  think  it  pity  in  this  humour  to  testify  myself 
to  you  any  farther ;  only,  dear  wife,  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

Rochester. 

Bun  away  like  a  rascal,  without  taking  leave,  dear  wife ;  it  is  an  impolite  way  of 
proceeding,  which  a  modest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.    I  have  left  you  a  prey 
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t\>  your  own  imaginatioDB,  amongst  my  relations — the  worst  of  danmatioas;  but 
11  tore  will  come  an  hour  of  deliverance,  till  when  may  my  mother  be  mercifti]  to 
yoii ;  so  I  commit  you  to  what  shall  ensue,  woman  to  woman,  wife  to  mother,  in 
liopes  of  a  Aiture  appearance  in  glory.  The  small  share  I  could  spare  you  out  of 
my  pocket,  I  have  sent  as  a  debt  to  Mrs.  Rowse.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days  I  wOl 
return  you  more :  pray,  write  as  often  as  you  have  leisure  to  your 

ROCHESTKR. 

I  hope,  Charles,  when  you  recei?e  this,  and  know  that  I  have  sent  this  gentleman 
to  be  your  tutor,  you  will  be  very  glad  to  see  I  take  such  care  of  you,  and  be  very 
^•^i-atcful,  which  is  best  shown  in  being  obedient  and  diligent.  Tou  are  now  grown 
bi^  enough  to  be  a  man,  and  you  can  be  wise  enough ;  for  the  way  to  be  truly  wise 
is  to  serve  Qod,  learn  your  book,  and  observe  the  instructions  of  your  parents  first, 
and  next  your  tutor,  to  whom  I  have  entirely  resigned  you  for  this  seven  years,  and» 
according  as  you  employ  that  time,  you  are  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  forever ;  but 
I  liave  so  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  I  am  glad  to  think  you  will  never  deceive 
ine ;  dear  child,  learn  your  book  and  be  obedient,  and  you  shall  see  what  a  father  I 
will  be  to  you.  You  shall  want  no  pleasure  while  you  are  good,  and  that  you  may 
be  so  are  my  constant  prayers. 

ROCBESTER. 

John  Sheffield,  Duko  of  Buckingham^  was  descended  irom  a  long 
scries  of  illustrious  ancestors,  and  was  bom  in  1649.  His  father,  the  £arl  of 
Mulgravc,  died  in  1658,  when  Sheffield  was  only  nine  years  of  age;  and 
the  young  lord  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  governor  to  be  brought  up 
and  educated.  He,  however,  was  so  little  satisfied  mih  this  arrangement, 
that  he  soon  relieved  his  tutor  of  his  charge,  and  at  an  age  not  exceeding 
twelve  years,  resolved  to  educate  himself.  Such  a  purpose  formed  at  so 
early  an  age,  is,  in  itself,  extraordinary  ;  and  being  successfully  prosecuted, 
it  imparts  a  lesson  of  sound  instruction.  Through  his  own  personal  efforts, 
Sheffield  early  became  an  accomplished  scholar ;  and  his  literary  acquisitions 
flvo  the  more  wonderful,  as  they  were  made  during  the  tumult  of  a  militaiy 
life,  or  the  gayety  of  a  court.  He  accompanied  Prince  Rupert,  as  a  volunteer, 
in  the  second  Dutch  war;  and  in  order  to  become  an  aocomphshod  soldier 
he  afterward  ser\Td  a. campaign  in  the  French  army,  under  Marshal  Turenne. 
IIa\ing  signalized  himself  in  various  commands  abroad,  Sheffield,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Charles 
the  Second ;  and  on  the  accession  of  James  the  Second  to  the  crown,  be 
KKuime  a  member  of  that  monarch's  privy  council.  He,  however,  acqui- 
esa^d  in  the  Revolution,  and  wiis  attorward  a  member  of  the  ca])inet  council 
of  William  and  Mary,  with  an  animal  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
Sheffield  was  a  distinguished  favorite  with  Queen  Anne,  who,  after  she 
fi-.cended  the  throne,  heai)ed  favors  u{)on  him  with  a  very  lavish  hand. 
<->pposed  to  the  accession  of  George  the  Fii-st,  lie  continued  actively  engaged 
ill  jmblic  affairs  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February,  1721. 

Sheffield  was  the  author  of  several  poems,  among  which  are  an  Euay  on 
Satire,  and  an  Essay  on  Poetry^  the  latter  of  which  should,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  his  principal  performaiu-e.     It  is  written  in  the  heroic  coupH 
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id  in  all  probability  suggested  Pope's  '  E^ssaj  on  Criticism.'  It  is  of  the 
yle  and  order  of  merit  of  Denham  and  Roscommon — ^plain,  perspicuous, 
id  sensible,  but  contains  little  of  true  poetrj.  We  subjoin  the  following 
iract: — 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel, 

N&tare's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well ; 

No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  so  high, 

As  sacred  and  soul-moving  poesy: 

No  kind  of  work  requires  so  nice  a  touch, 

And  if  well  finish'd,  nothing  shines  so  much. 

But  heayen  forbid  we  should  be  so  profane 

To  grace  the  vulgar  with  that  noble  name. 

'Tis  not  a  flash  of  fimcy,  which,  sometimes 

Dazzling  our  minds,  sets  off  the  slightest  rhymes ; 

Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  moment  done: 

True  wit  is  everlasting  like  the  sun, 

Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  doud  retir'd, 

Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admir'd. 

Number  and  rhyme,  and  that  harmonious  sound 

Which  not  the  nicest  ear  with  harshness  wound, 

Are  necessary,  yet  but  vulgar  arts ; 

And  all  in  vain  these  superficial  parts 

Contribute  to  the  structure  of  the  whole ; 

Without  a  genius,  too,  for  that's  the  soul: 

A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  throughout, 

As  that  of  nature  moves  the  world  about ; 

A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit, 

Even  something  of  divine,  and  more  than  wit ; 

Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown, 

Describing  all  men,  but  describ'd  by  none. 

Where  dost  thou  dwell  1  what  caverns  of  4he  brain 

Can  such  a  vast  and  mighty  thing  contain  1 

When  I  at  vacant  hours  in  vain  thy  absence  mourn, 

0  where  dost  thou  retire  1  and  why  dost  thou  return, 

Sometimes  with  powerAil  charms,  to  hurry  me  away 

From  pleasures  of  the  night  and  business  of  the  day  1 

Ev'n  now  too  far  transported,  I  am  &in 

To  check  thy  course,  and  use  the  needAil  rein. 

As  all  is  dullness  when  the  fkncy's  bad, 

So  without  judgment  ikncy  is  but  mad: 

And  judgment  has  a  boundless  infiuenoe, 

Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words  or  sense, 

But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men: 

Fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen ; 

Reason  is  that  substantial  uscilil  part 

Which  gains  the  head,  while  t'  other  wins  the  hear*. 

From  the  noble  poets  who  have  thus  far  occupied  our  attention  during  th« 
jsent  remarks,  we  proceed  to  notice  Prior,  Pomfret,  and  Swif^  by  when: 
I  shall  be  fairly  introduced  to  the  Hterary  age  of  Queen  Anne. 

Matthew  Prior  belongs  to  that  extroordmary  class  of  men  whose  menta 

2lf 
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energy  is  suAicient  to  triumph  over  the  disadvantages  of  an  obecure  origin, 
and  finally  to  rise  to  eminence.  He  was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  and  was  born 
at  Wimborne,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1664.  His  father, 
at  his  death,  which  occurred  during  the  childhood  of  the  future  poet  and 
statesman,  left  him  in  the  care  of  an  uncle  who  was  a  vintner,  near  Charing 
Cross,  and  who  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  him  with  a  tenderness  trulj 
paternal.  At  a  proper  age  he  sent  him  to  Westminster  school,  then  under 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby ;  but  not  being  in  drcumstanoes  to 
extend  his  education  beyond  that  of  the  school,  he  took  him,  after  he  had 
become  well  advanced  in  literature,  to  his  own  home  to  aid  him  in  the 
business  of  the  inn.  Here  he  was  accidentally  found  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
that  celebrated  patron  of  genius,  reading  Horace ;  and  vnth  his  profkiencj 
the  nobleman  was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  at  once  undertook  the  cane, 
and  assumed  the  expense,  of  his  academical  education.  Prior,  in  the  eight- 
eenth year  of  his  age,  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  soon  be- 
came distinguished  for  his  classical  attainments.  He  was  made  a  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1686,  and  soon  after  produced,  in  conjunction  with  Charles 
Montague,  the  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  in  ridicule  of  Dry  den's 
*  Hind  and  Panther.'  The  Earl  of  Dorset  did  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
forget  the  poet  that  he  had  snatched  from  obscurity ;  but  invited  him  to 
London,  and  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  ambassador  to  the  Hague.  In  this  capacity  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  King  William,  who  appointed  him  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-ehambcr.  In  1697,  Prior  was  appointed  sec- 
retary to  the  embassy  on  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  he  was  presented  with  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  the 
lords  justices.  During  the  following  year  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Versailles ;  and  after  some  other  temporary  honors  and  appoint- 
ments, was  made  a  commissioner  of  trade.  In  1701,  Prior  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  representative  for  the  borough  of  East-Grimstead, 
and  abandoning  his  former  friends,  the  Whigs,  joined  the  Tories  in  impeaching 
Lord  Somers.  This  came  >vith  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  Prior ;  for  the 
charge  against  Somers  was,  that  he  had  advised  the  partition  treaty,  in 
which  treaty  the  poet  himself  had  acted  as  agent.  He  evinced  his  patriotism, 
however,  by  afterward  celebrating,  in  verse,  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ra- 
millies.  When  the  Whig  government  was  at  length  overturned.  Prior  becanoe 
attached  to  Harley's  administration,  and  went  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  to 
France,  in  1711,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  lived  in  Paris  in  great 
splendor,  was  a  favorite  of  the  French  monarch,  and  enjoyed  all  the  honors 
of  ambassador. 

Prior  returned  to  London  in  1715,  and  the  Whigs  being  again  in  office, 
he  was  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  accusation 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  held  clandestine  conferences  with  the  Fr<aich 
plenipotentiary,  though,  as  he  justly  repUed,  no  treaty  was  ever  made  without 
private  interview?  and  preliminaries.    The  Whigs  were  indignant  at  the  di»- 
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graceful  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  Prior  only  shared  in  the  culpability  of  the 
government.  The  able  but  profligate  Bolingbroke  was  the  master-spirit  that 
prompted  the  humiliating  concession  to  France.  After  being  kept  in  con- 
finement during  two  tedious  years,  the  poet  was  at  length  released  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial.  He  had,  in  the  interval,  written  his  poem  of 
Alma ;  and  being  now  left  without  any  other  support  than  that  which  ho 
derived  from  his  fellowship  of  St  John's  College,  he  continued  his  studic:^, 
and  produced  his  Solomon^  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works.  He  had  also 
recourse  to  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems,  from  which 
he  realized  the  hand^^me  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds.  An  equal  amount 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  old  age  was  thus 
amply  provided  for.  He  was  now  ambitious  only  of  comfort  and  private 
enjoyment.  These,  however,  he  did  not  long  possess ;  as  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1721,  soon  followed  his  retire- 
ment. 

The  works  of  Pribr  embrace  odes,  songs,  epistles,  epigrams,  and  tales, 
and  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  style  and  subject.  His  largest  poem,  *  Solo- 
mon,' is  of  a  serious  character,  and  was  regarded  by  the  author  as  his  best 
production.  It  is  certainly  the  most  moral,  and  perhaps  the  most  correctly 
written ;  but  the  tales  and  lighter  pieces  of  Prior,  are,  in  our  judgment,  his 
happiest  efiforts.  In  these  he  displays  that  *  charming  ease'  with  which  he 
embelhshes  all  his  poems,  added  to  the  Uvely  illustration  and  colloquial 
humor  of  his  great  model,  Horace.  No  poet,  perhaps,  ever  possessed,  in 
greater  perfection,  the  art  of  graceful  and  fluent  versification,  than  Prior. 
His  narratives  flow  on  like  a  clear  stream,  without  a  single  fall,  and  interest 
us  by  their  perpetual  good-humor  and  \ivacity,  even  when  they  wander  into 
metaphysics,  as  in  '  Alma,'  or  into  hcentiousness,  as  in  his  Tales,  His  ex- 
pression is  choice  and  studied,  abounding  in  classical  allusions  and  images, 
but  without  any  air  of  pedantry  or  constraint  Like  Swift,  he  loved  to  ver- 
sify the  common  occurrences  of  Hfe,  and  relate  his  personal  feehngs  and  ad- 
ventures ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  dean's  bitterness  or  misanthropy,  and  em- 
ployed no  stronger  weapons  of  satire  than  raillery  and  arch  allusion.  He 
sported  on  the  surface  of  existence,  noting  its  foibles,  its  pleasures,  and  its 
eccentricities,  but  without  the  power  of  penetrating  into  its  recesses,  or  evok- 
ing the  higher  passions  of  our  nature.  He  was  the  most  natural  of  artifi- 
cial poets — a  seeming  paradox,  yet  as  true  as  the  old  maxim,  that  *  the 
perfection  of  art  is  the  concealment  of  art.'  The  following  specimens  sufli- 
ciently  exempUfy  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  author  to  which  w# 
have  alluded : — 

THE  GARLAND. 

The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose, 
The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fair, 
The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  rose, 
To  deck  my  charming  Chloe's  hair. 
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At  morn  the  nymph  Youchsard  to  place 
Upon  her  brow  the  variaus  wreath; 
The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  fkoe, 
The  scent  less  fhigrant  than  her  breath. 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day, 
And  every  nymph  and  shepherd  said, 
That  in  her  head  they  look'd  more  gay 
Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. 

Undress'd  at  evening,  when  she  fomid 
Their  odoors  lost,  their  colours  past, 
She  cbang'd  her  look,  and  on  the  ground 
Her  garland  and  her  eyes  she  cast. 

That  eye  dropp'd  sense  distinct  and  clear. 
As  any  muse's  tongue  could  speak, 
When  fVom  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
Ban  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek. 

Dissembling  what  I  knew  too  well, 
My  love,  my  lifb,  said  I,  explain 
This  change  of  humour ;  prithee  tell — 
That  falling  tear-— what  does  it  mean  7 

She  sigh'd,  she  smil'd ;  and  to  the  flowen 
Pointing,  the  lovely  mor'list  said, 
See,  friend,  in  some  fbw  fleeting  hours, 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made. 

Ah  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  May 

And  that  of  beauty  are  but  one ; 

At  mom  both  flourish  bright  and  gay,  ' 

Both  fade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone. 

AN  EPITAPH. 

Interred  beneath  this  marble  stone, 

Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 

While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 

Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run; 

If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came, 

And  found  this  couple  just  the  same. 

They  walk'd  and  ate,  good  folks:  What  thenl 

Why,  then  they  walk'd  and  ate  again; 

They  soundly  slept  the  night  away; 

They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day. 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother; 

They  scem'd  just  tallied  for  each  other. 

Their  Moral  and  Economy 

Most  perfectly  they  made  agree; 

Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound, 

Nor  trespass'd  on  the  other's  ground. 

Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  regarded; 

They  neither  punish'd  nor  rewarded. 
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He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did; 

Her  maida  she  neither  prais'd  nor  chid : 

80  every  servant  took  his  coarse, 

And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 

Slothful  disorder  flll'd  his  stable, 

And  slotUsh  plenty  decked  her  table. 

Their  beer  was  strong,  their  wine  was  port; 

Thehr  meal  was  large,  their  grace  was  short 

They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat^ 

Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat. 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate, 

And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 

For  which  they  claim'd  their  Sunday's  due, 

Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  know, 

So  never  made  themselves  a  foe. 

No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  conmiend, 

So  never  rais'd  themselves  a  fHend. 

Nor  cherish'd  they  rflations  poor. 

That  might  decrease  their  present  store ; 

Nor  bam  nor  house  did  they  repair, 

That  might  oblige  their  future  heir.. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded; 

They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 

Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 

At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy, 

When  beUs  were  rung  and  bonfires  made, 

If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid ; 

Their  Jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried, 

Whoever  either  died  or  married. 

Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found, 

Whoever  was  depos'd  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fools,  nor  wise. 

They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise  ; 

Without  love,  hatred,  Joy,  or  fear. 

They  led — a  kind  of— as  it  were ; 

Nor  wish'd,  nor  car'd,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  cried ; 

And  so  they  liv'd,  and  so  they  died. 

FOB  MT  OWN  MONUMENT. 

As  doctors  give  physic  by  way  of  prevention, 
Matt,  alive  and  in  health,  of  his  tombstone  took  care: 
For  delays  are  unsafb,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  haply  be  never  fulfilled  by  his  heir. 

Then  take  Matt's  word  for  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid; 
That  the  figure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own  eye ; 
Tet  credit  but  lightly  what  "more  may  be  said. 
For  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to  lie. 

Tet  counting  as  far  as  to  fifty  his  years. 

His  virtues  and  vices  were  as  other  men's  are; 

High  hopes  he  conceiv'd,  and  he  smother'd  great  fears, 

In  a  life  party-colour'd,  half  pleasure,  half  care. 
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Nor  to  business  a  drudge,  nor  to  faction  a  slaye. 
He  itrove  to  make  int'rest  and  freedom  agree; 
In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave, 
And  alone  with  his  friends,  Lord !  how  merry  was  he; 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot, 
Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would  trust ; 
And  whirl'd  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  tum'd  about. 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was  but  dust. 

This  Terse,  little  polish'd,  though  mighty  sinoere, 
Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  view; 
It  says  that  his  relics  collected  lie  here. 
And  no  mortal  yet  knows  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway^ 
So  Matt  may  be  kill'd  and  his  bones  never  found ; 
False  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea, 
So  Matt  may  yet  chance  to  be  hang'd  or  be  drown'd. 

If  his  bones  lie  in  earth,  roll4in  sea,  fly  in  air, 
To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is  the  same ; 
And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear, 
He  cares  not^r-yet  prithee,  be  kind  to  his  fkme. 


EPITAPH  EXTEMPORE, 

Nobles  aad  heralds,  by  your  leave. 
Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve ; 
Can  Stuart  or  Nassau  claim  higher. 

John  Pomfret,  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  was  the  son  of  a  deigy- 
man,  and  was  bom  at  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  in  1667.  He  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1684, 
but  did  not  proceed  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  until  1698.  On  leaving 
the  imiversity  he  entered  into  orders,  and  became  rector  of  Maiden,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, with  an  immediate  prospect  of  preferment ;  but  Compton,  l»shop 
of  London,  had  conceived  unjustly  the  idea  that  Pomfret's  poem,  2%e  Choice^ 
conveyed  an  immoral  sentiment,  and  refused,  therefore,  to  institute  him  into 
a  hviug  of  considerable  value  to  which  he  had  been  presented.  Detained  for 
a  long  time  in  London  by  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  imfbrtunate 
affair,  Pomfret,  in  1703,  took  the  small-pox,  and  soon  after  died. 

The  w^orks  of  this  amiable  ill-fated  author  consist  of  occasional  poems,  and 
«»vme  Pindaric  Essays;  but  his  only  production  now  popular  is  *The 
Choice.'  This  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  that  class  of  readers  whose 
literary  pursuits  have  no  higher  object  than  their  own  amusement  It  ex- 
hibits a  system  of  hfe  adapted  to  common  notions  and  equal  to  common  ex- 
pectations ;  and  *  The  Choice'  has,  therefore,  been  perhaps,  as  frequently 
read  as  any  other  poem  in  the  language.  To  these  brief  remarks  we  add 
the  following  extract : — 
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FROM  THE  CHOICE. 

If  Heaven  the  gratef\il  liberty  would  give 

That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  live  ; 

And  all  those  hours  propitious  ikte  should  lend. 

In  blissful  ease  and  satisfkction  spend; 

Near  some  fair  town  I'd  have  a  private  seat, 

Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great; 

Better  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood ; 

On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 

It  should  within  no  other  things  contain 

But  what  are  uscfUl,  necessary,  plain. 

Methinks  'tis  nauseous ;  and  I'd  ne'er  endure 

The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 

A  little  garden  grateful  to  the  eye, 

And  a  cool  rivulet  run  murmuring  by; 

On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 

Of  shady  limes  or  sycamores  should  grow. 

At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  plac'd 

Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  grac'd: 

Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 

Immortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines; 

Sharp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too. 

Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew : 

He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  charming  lines, 

In  which  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  joina, 

Must  grant  his  fkncy  docs  the  best  excel; 

His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  ezpress'd  so  well ; 

With  all  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense, 

Esteem'd  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 

In  some  of  these  as  fancy  should  advise, 

I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise; 

For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 

Than  those  in  pleasing  useAil  studies  spent. 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 

That  I  might  live  genteelly,  but  not  great; 

As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend ; 

A  little  more,  sometimes  t'  oblige  a  fViend. 

Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 

Too  much  at  fortune ;  they  should  taste  of  mine ; 

And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were, 

Should  be  reliev'd  with  what  my  wants  could  spare ; 

For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given 

Should  be  retum'd  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 

A  fVugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread ; 

With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread ; 

Enougli  to  satisfy,  and  something  more, 

To  feed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 

Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 

Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 

But  what  's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong, 

And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 

I'd  fi-eely  take,  and,  as  I  did  possess. 

The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  blets. 
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Jonathan  Swift,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  ancient  &mil  j,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin  <m 
the  thirtieth  of  November,  1667.  His  &ther  was  steward  to  the  society  of 
the  Eing^s  Inns,  but  died  in  abject  poverty  before  the  birth  of  his  distin- 
guished son.  His  mother,  a  lady  of  Leicestershire,  possessed  no  other  for- 
tune than  a  trifling  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  and  the  future  poet 
was,  therefore,  from  his  in&ncy,  thrown  upon  the  bounty  of  his  unde,  who, 
though  kind  and  benevolent,  had  little  to  bestow  upon  his  destitute  nephew. 
The  circumstances  of  want  and  dependence  with  which  Swift  was  early 
fisimiliar,  seemed  to  have  sunk  deep  into  his  hi^ighty  soul,  and  contributed 
much  toward  the  formation  of  his  future  character.  ^Bom  a  posthumous 
diiild,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *and  bred  up  an  object  of  charity,  he  early 
adopted  the  custom  of  observing  his  birthday  as  a  term,  not  of  joy,  but  of 
sorrow,  and  of  reading,  when  it  annually  occurred,  the  striking  passage  of 
Scripture  in  which  •  Job  laments  and  execrates  the  day  upon  which  it  was 
said  in  his  frtther^s  house  *  that  a  man  child  was  born.'* 

When  six  years  of  age  Swift  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Eilkenney, 
and  in  his  foiuteenth  year  was  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
His  mind  had  now  become  somewhat  awakened  to  the  beauties  of  histoiy 
and  poetry,  and  to  those  objects  he  devoted  himself  to  the  neglect  of  academic 
learning,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
refused  his  bachelor's  degree.  Stung  with  this  disgrace,  he  resolved  from 
that  time  to  study  eight  hours  a  day,  and  he  persevered  in  this  resolution 
for  seven  years.  In  1688,  when  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  Swift 
was,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Godwin,  deprived  of  the  meagre  support 
which  that  kind  uncle  had  been  able  to  extend  to  him ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  repaired  to  Leicester,  where  his  mother  then  resided,  to  consult  her 
respecting  the  future  course  of  his  life.  She  recommended  him  to  seek  the 
advice  and  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple,  as  that  nobleman  had  married 
one  of  her  distant  relatives.  Temple  received  him  with  much  kindness,  and 
ultimately  became  so  much  pleased  with  his  conversation  that  he  detained 
him  in  his  house  two  years.  Here  Swift  met  King  William,  and  from  the 
kindness  and  familiarity  of  the  monarch's  treatment  of  him,  he  was  led  to  in- 
dulge hopes  of  preferment ;  the  fulfillment  of  which,  however,  was  never 
realized. 

In  1692,  Swift  repaired  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  master's 
degree  ;  and  having  obtabed  this  distinction,  he  resolved  to  quit  the  establish- 
ment of  Sir  William,  and  take  orders  in  the  Irish  Church.  He  procured  the 
prebend  of  Eilroot,  in  the  diocess  of  Connor,  but  soon  became  disgusted  with 
the  life  oi  an  obscure  country  clergyman  with  an  income  of  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  He  therefore  relinquished  his  living  at  Kilroot,  and  returned 
to  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Temple,  at  Moor-park.  Temple  died  in  1699, 
and  Swift  embraced  an  opportunity  which  soon  after  offered,  <^  accompany- 
ing Lord  Berkeley  into  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  From  this 
nobleman  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Aghar,  and  the  vicarages  of  Lamcot 
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and  Rathveggan ;  to  which  was  afterward  added  the  prebend  of  Dunlavin ; 
all  of  which  however,  made  his  income  only  about  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  In  1701,  Swift  became  a  political  writer  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs ; 
and  on  his  subsequent  visit  to  England,  he  associated  intimately  with 
Addison,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot  In  1710,  conceiving,  and  perhaps  justly 
that  he  was  neglected  by  the  ministry,  he  quarrelled  with  the  Whigs,  and 
imited  with  Harley  and  the  Tory  administration.  He  was,  of  course,  re- 
ceived with  open  arms ;  for  he  carried  with  him  strong  weapons  for  party 
war&re — ^irresistible  and  unscrupulous  satire,  steady  hate,  and  a  dauntless 
spirit  From  his  new  allies,  he  received,  in  1713,  the  deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's,  in  Ireland,  which  was  the  highest  point  in  church  dignity  that  he 
ever  attained. 

With  the  return  of  Swift  to  Ireland  is  connected  the  development  of  some 
of  the  most  extraordinary  events  of  his  life.  During  his  residence  at  Moor- 
park,  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Hester  Johnson,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Temple's  steward ;  and  on  his  settlement  in  Ireland,  that  lady,  ac- 
companied by  another  female  of  middle  age,  went  to  reside  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. Her  future  hfe  became,  from  that  period,  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Swift,  and  he  has  immortalized  her  under  the  name  of  SteUa.  All 
this  is  poetic,  and  so  far  pardonable ;  but,  unfortunately,  while  residing  in 
London,  he  had  engaged  the  affections  of  another  young  lady,  Esther  Van- 
homrigh,  who,  under  the  name  of  Vanessa,  rivalled  Stella  in  poetical  celeb- 
rity, and  in  personal  misfortune.  After  the  death  of  her  &ther,  this  young 
lady  and  her  sister  retired  to  Ireland  where  they  possessed  a  small  property 
near  Dublin.  Human  nature  has,  perhaps,  never  before  or  since  presented 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  such  transcendant  powers  involved  in  such  a  piti- 
able labyrinth  of  the  affections.  His  pride  or  ambition  led  him  to  postpone 
indefinitely  his  marriage  with  Stella,  to  whom  he  was  early  and  ardently 
attached ;  and  he  dared  not  afterward,  with  manly  sincerity,  declare  his  sit- 
uation to  Vanessa,  when  this  second  victim  avowed  her  passion.  He  was 
flattered  that  a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  beauty  and  accomplishments,  sighed  for 
*  a  gown  of  forty-four,'  and  ho  did  not  stop  to  weigh  the  consequences.  The 
removal  of  Vanessa  to  Ireland,  as  Stella  had  done  before,  to  be  near  the 
presence  of  Swift — her  irrepressible  passion,  which  no  coldness  or  neglect 
could  extinguish — ^her  hfe  of  deep  seclusion,  only  chequered  by  his<  occa- 
sional visits,  each  of  which  she  commemorated  by  planting,  with  her  own 
hand,  a  laurel  in  the  garden  where  they  met — ^her  agonizing  remonstrances, 
when  all  her  devotion  and  offerings  had  failed,  are  touching  beyond  expres- 
sion. '  The  reason  I  write  to  you,'  she  says,  *  is  because  I  can  not  tell  it  to 
you,  should  I  see  you.  For  when  I  begin  to  complain,  then  you  are  angry; 
and  there  is  something  in  your  looks  so  awful,  that  it  strikes  me  dumb. 
0 !  that  you  may  have  so  much  regard  for  me  left,  that  this  complaint  may 
touch  your  soul  with  pity.  I  say  as  httle  as  ever  I  can.  Did  you  but  know 
what  I  thought,  I  am  sure  it  would  move  you  to  foi^ve  me,  and  beheve 
that  I  can  not  help  teUing  you  this,  and  live.' 
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To  a  lady  thus  a^tated  and  engrossed  with  the  strongest  pasaon,  how 
cruel  must  have  seemed  the  following  return  of  Swift : — 

Cadenus,  common  forms  apart, 

In  every  scene  had  kept  his  heart; 

Had  sighed  and  Ungnished,  vowed  and  writ 

For  pastime,  or  to  show  his  wit; 

But  books,  and  time,  and  state  affiurs, 

Had  spoiled  his  &shionable  airs; 

He  now  conld  praise,  esteem,  approve, 

But  understood  not  what  was  love: 

His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styled 

A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 

That  innocent  delight  he  took 

To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book, 

Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 

In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 

The  tragedy  continued  to  deepen  as  it  approached  its  close,  iaght  yean 
had  Vanessa  nursed  in  sohtude  the  hopeless  attachment  At  length  she 
wrote  to  Stella,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  her  and 
Swift;  and  the  latter,  obtaining  the  fatal  letter,  rode  instantly  over  to  Mar- 
ley  abbey,  the  residence  of  the  unhappy  Vanessa.  'As  he  entered  the 
apartment,^  to  adopt  the  picturesque  language  of  Scott  used  in  recording  the 
scene,  *  the  sternness  of  his  countenance,  which  was  peculiarly  formed  to  ex- 
press the  stronger  passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  Vanessa  with  such  terror 
that  she  could  scarce  ask  whether  he  would  not  sit  down.  He  answered  by 
flinging  a  letter  on  the  table ;  and  instantly  leaving  the  house,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  returned  to  Dublin.  When  Vanessa  opened  the  packet,  she  only 
found  her  own  letter  to  Stella.  It  was  her  death-warrant.  She  sunk  at 
once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  delayed  yet  cherished  hopes  which 
had  so  long  sickened  her  heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained  wrath  of  him 
for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them.  How  long  she  survived  this  last 
interview  is  uncertain,  but  the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  few 
weeks.'  Even  Stella,  though  ultimately  united  to  Swift,  dropped  into  the 
grave  without  any  public  recognition  of  the  tie,  the  marriage  bemg  secretly 
performed  in  the  garden  of  the  deanery,  when  on  her  part  all  but  life  had 
£Eided>away.  In  the  subsequent  life  and  melancholy  death  of  Swift,  the 
fair  sufferers  were  deeply  avenged. 

To  interpret  Swift's  conduct  toward  Stella  and  Vanessa,  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult The  only  charitable — perhaps  the  just — ^interpretation  is,  that  the 
malady  which  at  length  overwhelmed  his  reason  might  then  have  been 
lurking  in  his  frame :  the  heart  might  have  folt  its  ravages  before  they 
reached  the  intellect.  From  the  time  of  Stella's  death,  which  occurred  in 
January,  1727,  Swift  habituated  himself  much  to  retirement,  and  the  auster- 
ity of  his  temper  increased :  he  would  no  more  participate  in  public  enter- 
tainments, and  he  sometimes  avoided  the  company  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.    At  length,  even  retirement  itself  wearied  him,  and    he  absence 
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of  former  associates  and  associations  preyed  upon  his  restless  8])irit  till 
it  produced  intensest  anguish.  In  a  letter  to  Gav,  written  in  1732,  he  sap, 
*  he  had  a  large  house,  and  should  hardly  find  one  visitor,  if  he  was  not  able 
to  hire  him  with  a  bottle  of  wine ;'  and  in  another  to  Pope  he  exclaims,  *  all 
my  friends  have  forsaken  me.'  He  realized,  when  too  late,  that  lie  who 
spurns  the  world,  will  invariably  find  the  world  quite  ready  to  spurn  him  in 
return.  Old  age  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  deafness  and  giddiness  his 
constant  attendants,  his  temper  ungovernable,  and  his  reason  ^ving  way. 
Truly  and  beautifully  has  Scott  said,  *  the  stage  darkened  ere  the  curtain 
fell.'  The  almost  total  silence  that  per\aded  the  last  three  years  of  his  Ufe 
absolutely  appals  and  overawes  the  imagination.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  1745,  and  he  was  buried  in  St  Patrick's  cathedral, 
amid  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his  countrymen. 

Notwithstanding  all  Swift's  moral  delinquencies,  he  was  still  a  devoted 
patriot.  When  he  first  settled  in  Ireland  he  was  greatly  disliked,  but  the 
Drapier^s  Letters^  and  other  similar  works  soon  gave  him  unbounded  popu- 
larity. His  wish  to  serve  his  country  was  one  of  his  ruling  passions ;  yet  it 
was  something  Hke  the  instinct  of  inferior  animals  toward  their  ofi&pring — ^way- 
wardness, contempt,  and  abuse  were  strangely  mingled  with  affectionate  at- 
tachment and  ardent  zeal.  Kisses  and  curses  were  alternately  on  his  lips. 
Ireland,  however,  gave  him  her  whole  heart — of  the  rabble  he  was  more 
than  king ;  hence  the  tears  and  prayers  that  attended  his  death.  His  for- 
tune, which  amounted  to  nearly  twelve  thousand  pounds,  he  left  chiefly  to 
found  a  hospital  for  lunatics  in  Dubhn. 

Swift's  poetry  is  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind.  He  never  attempted  to  rise 
above  the  visible  earth.  He  was  content  to  lash  the  frivolitieB  of  the  age, 
and  to  depict  its  absurdities.  In  his  too  faithful  representations,  there  is 
much  to  condemn  and  much  to  admire.  Who  has  not  felt  the  truth  and 
humor  of  his  City  Shower,  and  his  description  of  Morning,  Or  the  hveH- 
ness  of  his  Grand  Question  Debated^  in  which  the  knight,  his  lady,  and  the 
chambermaid,  are  so  admirably  drawn.  His  most  ambitious  flight  is  his 
Rha2)8ody  on  Poetry  ;  and  even  this  is  pitched  on  a  rather  low  key.  The 
best  lines  in  it  are  the  following : — 

Not  empire  to  the  rising  son, 
By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  fhiming  laws  to  govern  states; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound, 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round, 
Such  heavenly  influence  require, 
As  how  to  strike  the  muses'  lyre. 

Swift's  verses  on  his  own  death  are  the  finest  example  of  his  peculiar  poet- 
ical vein  that  his  poems  afibrd.  He  predicts  what  his  friends  will  say  of 
his  illness,  his  death,  and  his  reputation ;  varying  the  style  and  the  topics  to 
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salt  each  of  the  parties.  The  versification  is  easy  and  flowing,  .with  nothing 
but  the  most  £uniliar  and  common-place  expressions.  There  are  some  littk 
touches  of  homely  pathos,  which  are  felt  like  trickling  tears,  and  the  effect  of 
the  piece  altogether,  is  electrical :  it  carries  with  it  the  strongest  conriction 
of  its  sincerity  and  truth ;  and  we  see  and  feel  how  &ithfiil  a  delineator  of 
human  nature,  in  its  frailty  and  weakness,  was  the  misanthro|uc  dean  of  St 
Patrick's.    From  this  poem  we  select  the  following  extract : — 


ON  fflS  OWN  DEATH. 

Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  sappose 
A  dnb  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
¥rhere,  fh>m  discourse  of  this  and  that^ 
I  grew  the  sulyect  of  their  chat 

'  The  dean,  if  we  believe  report 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court 
Although  ironically  grave, 
He  shamed  the  fool,  and  lashed  the  knave. 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known, 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own.' 

'  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied, 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died.' 

'Can  we  the  Drapier  then  forget  1 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt? 
'T  was  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  letters !' 

'He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betters; 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men. 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading. 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot. 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim. 
Court,  city,  camp— all  one  to  hun. 
But  why  would  he,  except  he  slobbered, 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  every  hourl 
What  scenes  of  evil  he  unravels. 
In  satires,  libels,  lying  travels ! 
Not  sparing  his  own  clei^-cloth, 
But  eats  into  it  like  a  moth  !' 

'  Perhaps  I  may  allow,  the  dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein. 
And  seemed  determined  not  to  starve  it 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it 
Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abashed. 
Must  be  or  ridiculed  or  lashed. 
If  you  resent  it  who  's  to  blame  7 
He  neither  knew  you,  nor  your  name: 
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Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke. 
Because  its  owner  is  a  dukel 
His  fHendships,  stUl  to  few  confined, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind  ; 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed, 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower. 
He  would  have  deemed  it  a  disgrace. 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 

He  never  thought  an  honour  done  him, 
Because  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him; 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garters, 
So  often  seen  caressing  Charteris. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum. 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  followed  David's  lesson  Just; 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust: 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  sour, 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power.' 

'  Alas,  poor  dean !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  general  odium  drew  him, 
Which,  if  he  liked,  much  good  may  't  do  hiflii 
His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes, 
But  discontent  against  the  times : 
For,  had  we  made  him  timely  offers 
To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffers, 
Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down. 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown. 
For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled: 
I  say  no  more — because  he  's  dead. 
What  writings  has  he  left  behind? 
I  hear  they  're  of  a  different  kind : 
A  few  in  verse;  but  most  in  prose: 
Some  high-flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose : 
All  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times, 
To  palliate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes; 
To  praise  Queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend  her, 
As  never  favouring  the  Pretender: 
Or  libels  yet  concealed  from  sight, 
Against  the  court,  to  show  his  spite : 
Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third ; 
A  lie  at  every  second  word — 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear: 
But — not  one  sermon,  you  may  swear.' 

'  As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em; 
But  this  I  know  all  people  bought  'em, 
As  with  a  moral  view  designed. 
To  please,  and  to  reform  mankind 
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And,  if  he  often  missed  his  aim. 

The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame, 

The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the  blame. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 

To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad; 

To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch, 

No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 

That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor; 

I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better. 

And  since  you  dread  no  further  lashes, 

Methinks  you  may  forgive  his  ashes.' 

To  these  lines  we  add  the  following : — 


DESCRIPTION  OP  MORNING. 

Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney-coach 

Appearing  showed  the  ruddy  mom's  approach. 

The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 

Had  pared  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  flooi 

Now  Moll  had  whirled  her  mop  with  dextrous  air6. 

Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 

The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 

The  kennel's  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  plaob 

The  small-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 

Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep : 

Duns  at  his  lordship's  gate  began  to  meet; 

And  brick-dust  Moll  had  screamed  through  half  the  street 

The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees, 

Duly  let  out  a-nights  to  st^al  for  fees; 

The  watchAil  bailiffs  take  their  silent  standK, 

And  school-boys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 


Swift's  poetry,  however,  formed  only  a  sort  of  interlude  to  the  strangelj 
mixed  drama  of  his  life.  None  of  his  works  were  written  for  mere  fiune  oi 
solitary  gratification.  Ilis  restless  and  insatiahle  amhtion  prompted  him  to 
wield  his  pen  a.s  a  means  of  advancing  his  interests,  or  expressing  his  per- 
sonal feelings,  caprices,  or  resentments.  Though  perhaps,  the  most  power- 
ful and  original  prose  writer  of  the  age,  we  find  little  in  his  works  with  which 
we  can  sympathize.  His  satires,  such  as  the  Battle  of  the  BookSy  and 
Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  Christianity^  are,  doubtless,  written  with 
much  talent;  and  Gulliver^s  Travels^  and  the  Tale  of  a  TVift  display  much 
original  genius :  but  how  any  clergyman  could  write  and  publish  in  such  a 
strain  is,  to  us,  inconceivable.  We  shall,  however,  no  longer  dwell  upon 
this  author,  but  with  the  following  paper  from  the  *  Taller'  dose  our  preseul 
remarks  : — 
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OVERSTRAINED  POLITENESS,  OR  VULGAR  HOSPITALITY. 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French  call  Us  petUes  morales^  or  the  smaller 
morals,  are  with  as  distinguished  hy  the  name  of  good  manners  or  breeding.  This 
I  look  upon,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted 
to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy  in  their  commerce 
with  each  other.  Low  and  little  understandings,  without  some  rules  of  this  kind, 
would  be  perpetually  wandering  into  a  thousand  indecencies  and  irregularities  in 
betiaviour ;  and  in  their  ordinary  conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  famil- 
iarities that  one  observeth  amongst  them  when  a  debauch  hath  quite  taken  away  the 
use  of  their  reason.  In  other  instances,  it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  for  want  of  com- 
mon discretion  the  very  end  of  good  breeding  is  wholly  perverted ;  and  civility,  in- 
t4?nded  to  make  us  easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in  debar- 
ring us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our  most  reasonable  desires  and  inclinations. 
This  abuse  reigneth  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  vexation,  when  I  was 
last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a  neighbour  about  two  miles  from  my  cousin.  As 
soon  as  I  entered  the  parlour,  they  put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  close  by  a 
huge  fire,  and  kept  me  there  by  force,  until  I  was  almost  stifled.  Then  a  boy  came 
in  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain  opposed,  urging,  that  I  must  re- 
turn soon  after  dinner.  In  the  mean  time,  the  good  lady  whispered  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her  hand.  The  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer- 
glass  half  full  of  aqua  mirabilis  and  syrop  of  gilly-flowers.  I  took  as  much  as  I  had 
a  mind  for ;  but  madam  vowed  I  should  drink  it  off  (for  she  was  sure  it  would  do 
me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  air),  and  I  was  forced  to  obey ;  which  abso- 
lutely took  away  my  stomach.  When  dinner  came  in  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance fVom  the  fire  ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was  worth,  and  set 
me  with  my  back  just  against  it.  Although  my  appetite  were  quite  gone,  I  resolved 
to  force  down  as  much  as  I  could ;  and  desired  the  leg  of  a  pullet.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  says  the  lady,  you  must  eat  a  wing  to  oblige  me ;  and  so  put  a  couple 
upon  my  plate.  I  was  persecuted  at  this  rate  during  the  whole  meal.  As  often  as 
I  called  for  small  beer,  the  master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  servant  brought  me  a 
brimmer  of  October.  Some  time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came 
with  me,  to  get  ready  the  horses,  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not  stir  that  night; 
and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  upon  going,  they  ordered  the  suible-door  to 
be  locked ;  and  the  children  hid  my  cloak  and  boots.  The  next  question  was,  what 
I  would  have  for  supper  1  I  said  I  never  eat  any  thing  at  night ;  but  was  at  last,  in 
my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  first  thing  that  came  into  my  head.  After 
three  hours  spent  chiefiy  in  apologies  for  my  entertainment,  insinuating  to  me, '  That 
this  was  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  provisions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  any  market ;  that  ttioy  were  afraid  I  should  be  starved  *,  and  that  they 
knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss,'  the  lady  went  and  left  me  to  her  husband  (for  they 
took  special  care  I  should  never  be  alone).  As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the 
little  misses  ran  backward  and  forward  every  moment ;  and  constantly  as  they  came 
in  or  went  out,  made  a  curtsy  directly  at  me,  which  in  good  manners  I  was  forced 
to  return  with  a  bow,  and,  your  humble  servant,  pretty  miss.  Exactly  at  eight  the 
mother  came  up,  and  discovered  by  the  redness  of  her  face  that  supper  was  not  far 
off.  It  was  twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution  doubled  in  proportion. 
I  desired  at  my  usual  hour  to  go  to  my  repose,  and  was  conducted  to  my  chamber 
by  tlie  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the  whole  train  of  children.  They  importuned  me 
to  drink  something  before  I  went  to  bed ;  and  upon  my  refusing,  at  last  left  a  bottle 
of  stingo,  as  they  called  it,  for  fear  I  should  wake  and  be  thirsty  in  the  night.  I  was 
forced  in  the  morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the  dark,  because  they  would  not 
suffer  my  kinsman's  servant  to  disturb  me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.    I  wai 
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now  resolved  to  break  through  all  measures  to  get  away ;  and  after  sitting  down  to 
a  monstrous  breakfast  of  cold  beef,  mutton,  neat's-tongues,  yenison  pastry,  and  stale 
beer,  took  leave  of  the  fkmily.  But  the  gentleman  would  needs  see  me  part  of  mj 
way,  and  carry  me  a  short  cut  through  his  own  grounds,  which  he  told  me  would 
save  half  a  mile's  riding.  This  last  piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear, 
being  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck,  by  leaping  over  his  ditches,  axMl  at  last 
forced  to  alight  in  the  dirt;  when  my  horse,  having  slipped  his  bridle,  ran  away, 
and  took  us  up  more  than  an  hour  to  recover  him  again.  It  is  evident,  that  none 
of  the  absurdities  I  met  with  in  this  visit  proceeded  from  an  ill  intention,  but  from 
a  wrong  judgment  of  complaisance,  and  a  misapplication  in  the  rules  of  it 
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